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SECTION  IV. 

THS  KOUAIIS  SEMD  AN  tHBAaST  TO  AKTIOCtlVS.— ^OMFIBjICr  AaJttHa* 
PTOLKMT. — 8COPA8  PVT  TO  DEATH. 


t. 


.  HB  war  of' Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunatelj  for  the  Romans,  whd 
4lbe|Wl9e  wcmld  have  been  invaded  bj  two  powerful  enemies  at  the  same 
dme^f  hib'p  and  Antiocbus :  jbr  it  was  evident  that  the  Romans  would  soon 
fc  oUE^ed  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of  Sjria,  who  enlaced  his 
ccnquestft  daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross  over  intor  Europe. 
^  AiefllBVing  established  good  order  in  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  by  the 
aliJaAce  be  bad  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himself 
•f  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  among  those,  of  Ephesus,  he  took  the 
post  propfsr  measures  ibr  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  to  give  him  the 
possession  of  all  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formerly  belonged 
t^  hk  ancestors. 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  who  enjoyed 
eiftliberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  themnn-* 
ir  pibjection,  resolved  to  defend  themselves  :  but  being  unable  to  resist  so 
'  ful  an  enemy,  they  impk>red  the  Romans  for  protection,  which  wad 
t  granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  check 
er  progress  of  Antiocbus  towards  the  west,  and  how  fatal  the  consequence 
hwiA  b^  should  they  suffer  him  to  extend  his  power  by  settling  on  the 
foast  ouUia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans  were 
fterefore  very  glad  of  £e  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave  them^  of  oppof 
mog  h  ;  and  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  him. 

r  Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochns,  he  had  already  sent 
I  from  his  army,  which  had  ibrmed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and 
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Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  in  person  with  the 
rest  of  it,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thracian  Chcrsouesus.  Finding 
the  city  of  ^Lysimachia  all  in  ruins»  the  Thracians  having  demolished  it  a 
few  years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it,,  with  the  design  of  founding  a  king" 
dom  there  for  Seleucus  his  second  son  ;  to  malce  all  the  country  found  it  his- 
dominions,  and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  these  new  projects,  the  Roman 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  a 
city  of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities- 
in  Asia.  In  the  first  conferences,  the  whole  passed  in  civilities,  which  ap- 
peared sincere ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  soon  changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  required 
Antiochus  to  restore  to  Ptolemy  the  several  cities  in  Asia  which  be  had  ta- 
ken from  Him :  that  Be  should  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Philip  :  it  not  being  just  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  which  the 
Romans  had  carried  on  against  tliat  prince :  and  that  he  should  not  molest  such 
of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the 
Romans  were  greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with 
two  such  numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuilding  Ly- 
simachia,  an  undertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  but  to  invade 
them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemy  should  have  full  satisfac- 
tion, when  his  marriage,  which  was  already  concluded,  should  be  solemni- 
zed :  that  with  regard  to  such- Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  lib- 
erties, it  was  from  him,  and  not  from  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  it. 
With  respect  to  Ly^imachia,  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it)  with  the  design 
of  making  it  the  residence  of  Seleucus  his  son-;  that  Thrace  and  the  Cher« 
sonesus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him  ;  that  they  had  been  conquer- 
ed from  Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicacator,  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he 
came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had 
taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  inteifereno  further  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia  than  he  cKd  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus 
might  be  called  in,  they  accordingly  were  admitted.  These  spoke  with  so 
much  freedom,  as  incensed  Antiochus  to  that  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a  pas- 
sion that  the  Romans  bad  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon  this, 
the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder ;  none  of  the  parties  received  sat- 
isfaction, and  the  whole  seemed  to  make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  these  negociations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
was  dead.  Antiochus  immediately  thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 
accordingly  went  on  board  his  fleet,  in  order  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it; 
He  left  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysimachia  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  pro- 
jects he  had  formed  with  regard  to  those  parts.  He  first  went  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  caused  all  his  ships  in  that  port  to  join  his  fleet,  in  order  to  sai^  as^ 
«oon  as  possible  for  Egypt.  Arriving  at  Patara  in  Lycia,  certain  advice  was 
brought,  that  the  report  which  was  spread,  ccnccming  Ptolemy's  d*ath  was 
felse.  For  this  reason  he  changed  his  course,  and  made  for  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  order  to  seize  it  ;  but  a  storm  that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships, 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  measures.  He- 
thought  himself  very  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  entering  (he  iiar- 

*  This  city  stood  on  tlie  isthmus  or  the  neck  of  the  peninsula. 
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>l)our  of  Seleucia  with  his  Eeet,  which  he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  win> 
lered  in  Antiochia,  without  making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

*Tlie  (buodation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's  death, 
■was  from  a  conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  bis  liie.  This 
plot  was  contrived  by  Scopas.  That  general  seeing  himself  at  the 
iiead  of  all  the  foreign  troops,  the  greatest  part  ofwhich  were  ^tolians,  his 
-countiymen,  imagined  that  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  well-disciplined 
veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during  .the 
king's  minority.  His  plan  was  already  formed  ;  and  bad  he  not  let  slip 
the  opportunity,  by  consuhing  and  debating  with  his  friends,  instead  of 
acting,  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded.  Aristomones,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, being  apprized  of  the  conspiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest ;  after 
which  he  was  examined  before  the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed  with 
all  his  accomplices.  This  plot  made  the  government  confide  no  longer  in  the 
^tolians,  who,  till  then,  had  been  in  great  esteem  for  their  fidelity  ;  noost 
of  tbgm  were  removed  from  their  employments,  aad  sent  into  their  own 
country.  AAer  Scopas's  death,  immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  cof- 
fers, which  he  had  amassed  by  ^plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he 
commanded.  As  Scopas,  during  the  oourse  of  -his  victories  in  Palestine, 
iiad  subjected  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest 
ipart  of  his  treasures  aiose,  no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice 
to  perfidy  and  treason  is  often  very  short  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general 
who  discovers  a  passion  for  riches  cannot  be  safely  relied  on. 

One  of  Scopas's  principal  accomplices  was  Dicsarchus,  who  formerly 
Jiad  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  .of  Macedonia.  A  very  strange  action  is 
related  of  that  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon  the 
islands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  before 
lie  canoe  out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and  the 
other  to  impiety,  and  offered  sacrifices  on  both,  Oo  insult,  as  one  would 
imagine,  at  the  same  time,  both  gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  so 
^eatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished  him 
also  from  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He  dispatched  all 
ttkt  others  by  poison,  but  as  for  Dicsearchus,  he  caused  him  to  die  in  ex- 
quisite torments. 

The  contrivers  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all  their -meas- 
ures entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet 
quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took  the  government  upon 
hiooself,  and  accordingly  began  to  transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristome- 
Des  admiaistered  under  him,  all  things  went  well  :  but  when  he  ccnceived 
di^ust  for  that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long  ader  put  him  to 
death  (to  rid  himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensijke  to  him),  the  re- 
mainder, of  his  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion. 
His  subjects  laboured  DOW  under  as  may  evils,  aad  even  greater,  than  in  his 
Other's  reign,  when  vice  was  most  triumphant. 

tWben  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Philip,  were  Tetumed  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate 
that  they  must  expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  which  would  be  still  more 
dangerous  than  that  they  had  just  before  terminated  :  that  Antiochus  had 
crossed  into  Europe  with  a  strong  army,  and  a  considerable  fleet :  that  upon 
a  false  report  which  had  been  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death,  he  had 

•  Polyb.  1.  xvii  p.  771-^773. 
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set  out,  in  Older  to  possess  bimself  of  Egjpt,  and  that  otherwise  he  would 
have  made  Greece  the  seat  of  the  war :  that  the  ^Etolians,  a  people  uaturaUjr 
resdess  and  turbulent,  and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  certainljfi  rise  on 
that  occasion  :  that  Greece  fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more 
avaricious  and  cruel  than  any  of  bis  predecessors,  who  .was  meditating  how 
to  enslave  it ;  and  therefore,  having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by 
tlie  Romans,  it  would  only  change  its  sovereign,  and  fall  under  a  more  griev- 
ous captivity  than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession 
of  the  city  of  Argos. 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on  Nabis,  and  they  were  par* 
ticularly  vigilant  ovpr  all  Antiochus'  steps.  He  had  just  before  left  Antio* 
phia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  in  order  to  go  to  Ephesus ;  and  had 
jBcarce  leil  it  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and  claimed  his  protection.  That 
general  had  lived  unmolested  in  Carthage,  during  six  years,  from  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romaps ;  but  he  was  now  suspected  of  holding  a 
(secret  correspondence  with  Ai)tiochus,  and  of  forming  with  him  the  design 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  His  enemies  sent  advice  of  this  secretly  to 
the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  for  more 
particular  infonx^tion  in  the  iact ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  should  be 
manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them.  But 
that  general  *  had  too  much  penetration  and  foresight,  and  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  suspect 
their  design  ;  so  that  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  com-*> 
mission,  he  withdrew  privately,  got  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a  ship 
which  always  lay  ready  by  bis  order  against  such  an  occasion.  He  escaped 
to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  expected  to  find  Antio- 
cbus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  tlie  time  that  the  prince  was  meditating  ia 
Isuspence  whether  he  should  engage  jn  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival 
of  Hannibal  gav^  him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt  but  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  bad  so  oflen  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
who  had  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thought 
of  nothing  but  victories  and  conquests :  accordingly  war  was  resolved,  and 
all  that  year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making  tbe  necessary 
preparations.  Nevertheless,  during  that  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both 
sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  apcommodation,  but  i(i  reality  to  gain  time,  and 
spy  what  the  enemy  were  doing. 

t  With  regard  to  Greece,  ail  the  states  except  the  ^tolians,  whose  secret 
disconti^nt  I  observed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace,  and 
in  that  coqditipn  admired  no  less  the  temperance,  justice,  and  moderatiofi  of 
the  Ron)^n  victor,  thaq  they  had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity 
in  the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  when  Qjuintius  received  a  decree 
from  Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabis. 
Upon  this,  he  convenes  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  after  acquainting 
them  with  the  cause  of  their  meeting,  '*  ypu  perceive,"  says  he,  "  that 
^  the  subject  of  tbe  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  busiiicss 
^^  is  to  determine,  whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situa* 
*^  ted  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the 
*'  rest  of  the  cities,  or  whether  it  shall  continue  subject  to  die  tyrant  of 

•  Sed  res  Annibalera  non-  diu  latuit,  virum  ad  pit)spicienda  cavendaque 
pericula  perltum  ;  iijec  minus  in  secundis  adversa,  quam  in  adver&is^  s^cunda 
po^tantem.    Justin. 
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**  Sputa,  who  has  siezed  it.  This  affair  concerns  the  Romans  ontyi  at  the 
«*  slaTerj  of  a  single  city  would  bereave  them  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely 
**  delivered  Greece.  Consider  therefore  what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  reso- 
^^  lotions  shall  determine  my  conduct.*' 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  ^tolians, 
who  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which 
they  carried  so  high  as  to  charge  them  with  breach  of  faith  in  keeping  pos- 
session of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  at  a  time  that  they  boasted  their  having 
entirely  restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Tliey  inveighed  no  less  against 
the  nest  of  the  allies,  who  desired  to  he  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the 
iEtolians,  who,  according  to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but  its  real 
enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  dispute  growing  warm,  Qpintius  obliged  them 
to  debate  only  on  the  subject  before  them  ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in 
case  be  should  refuse  to  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty  ;  and  every  one 
promised  to  sead  a  speedy  succour ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aris- 
theiies,  general  of  the  Acfaaeans,  joined  Qiiintius  near  Cleone,  with  10,000 
foot  and  1000  horse. 

Philip  sent  1500  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Tliessalians  400  horse. 
Qliiintius'  brother  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  40  galleys,  to  which  the  Rho« 
dians  and  kmg  Euraenes  joined  theins.  A  great  number  of  Lacedsmonian 
exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  re** 
turning  to  their  native  countiy.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  bead,  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  justly  belonged.  When  but  an  infant  he  had 
been  expelled  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant,  after  the  death  of  Cleomencs. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Qjuintius  thought  it  more 
advJsaUe  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  strengthen- 
ed the  fortifications  of  Sparta,  and  had  sent  for  1000  chosen  soldiers  from 
Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  1000  he  had  already  among  his  forces. 
He  had  3000  other  foreign  trogps  in  his  service ;  and,  besides  these,  10,000 
natives  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  Helots. 

At  the  same  time,  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  from  do- 
mestic troubles.  Having  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  assem-' 
hly,  and  pQfiHing  armed  soldiers  round  them,  after  some  little  preamble,  be 
declared,  that  as  the  present  juncture  of  afiairs  obliged  him  to  take  some 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  be  therefore  was  determined  to  impriion  a 
certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  be  had  just  cause  to  suspect ;  and  that  the 
instaiit  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed  (whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  to 
foar,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home),  he  would  release  those  prisoners. 
He  then  named  about  80  youths  of  the  principal  families  ;  and  throwing 
diem  fnto  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  follow- 
ing. He  also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  Helots,  who 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this  bar- 
barity spread  iroiversal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  firmly 
resolved  not  Iq  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  bat- 
tie  against  troops  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  whilst  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign 
troops  against  him.  As  the  RoniRns  did  not  expect  such  a  sally  because 
they  had  not  been  opposed  at  all  upon  their  march,  they  were  at  first  put 
into  some  disorder  ;  but  soon*  recovering  themselves,  they  repulsed  the  ene- 
my to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow,  Qyjintius  leading  his  troops^ 
in  order  of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  the 
rear  guard  had  passed,  Nabis  caused  bis  foreign  troops  to  attack  it. 
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The  'Romans  instantly  faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  veiy  rude  on  both 
«ides  ;  but  at  last,  the  foreigners  were  broke  and  put  to  flight.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  killed  ;  for  the  Achaeans,  who  were  well  ac«- 
quainted  with  the  country,  pursued  them  every  where,  and  gave  them  no 
quarter.  Quintius  encamped  near  Amiclae ;  and  after  ravaging  all  the 
beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed  his  camp  towards  tiie 
Eu  rotas,  and  from  thence  ruined  the  valleys  at^the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus, 
and  the  lands  lying  near  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proconsuKs  brother,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
ileet,  laid  siege  to  Gythium,  at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  important  city. 
The  fleets  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rbodians  came  up  very  seasonably  ;  for 
the  beseiged  defended  themselves  with  great  courage  ;  however,  afler 
making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  Ihey  surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city,  and  therefore  sent  a 
herald  to  Qjuintius,  to  demand  an  interview,  which  was  granted.  Besides 
several  other  arguments  in  his  own  favour  on  which  Nabis  laid  great  stress, 
lie  insisted  strongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans,  and  Qjuintius 
himself  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip  :  an  alliance  on' 
which  he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans  professed  themselves  faith- 
ful and  religious  observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted  their  having 
never  violated  :  that  nothing  had  been  changed  on  his  part  since  the  treaty : 
that  he  was  then  what  he  had  always  been,  and  had  never  given  the  Ro- 
mans any  new  occasion  for  complaints  or  r^proadies.  These  arguments 
were  very  just ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  Qpintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  op- 
pose to  them.  Accordingly,  in  his  answer  he  ^only  expatiated  in  random 
complaints,  and  reproached  him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  :  but 
ivas  he  less  covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  ?  Noth- 
ing was  concluded  in  this  first  interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos,  since  the  Ro- 
mans required  it ;  as  also,  to  give  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  He 
^lesircd  Qiiintius,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  put  tliem  into  wri- 
ting, in  order  th&it  he  might  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends ;  .to  which 
Qjuintius  consented.  The  Roman  general  also  held  a  council  with  his  allies. 
Most  jof  them  were  of  opinion,  that  they  should  continue  4be  .war  against 
Nabis,  which  could  only  terminate  gloriously,  either  by  «xtii;pating  the 
tyrant,  or  at  least  his  tyranny ;  for  tliat  otherwise  .nobody  could  be  assured 
that  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  restored :  that  if  the  Romans  made  any 
kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  giving  a  sanction  to  his  usuipation.  i^uintius  was  for  conclu- 
«-Iing  a  peace,  because  be  was  afraid  that  the  Spaiitans  would  sustain  a  long 
siege,  during  which  the  war  with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and 
he  not  be  in  a  condition  (o  act  with  his  forces  against  him.  These  were 
his  pretended  motives  for  desiring  an  accommodation  ;  but  the  true  reason 
was,  bis  being  apprehensive  that  a  new  consul  %vould  be  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  Greece,  and  by  tliat  means  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  having 
terminated  thid  war ;  a  motive  which  commonly  influenced  the  resolutions 
of  the  Roman  generals  more  than  the  good  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
;«Ilics,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  gi^'ii^g  into  their  opinion,  and  by  that 
artifice  brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.  "  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,"  says 
be,  "  since  you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the 
**  success  of  our  enterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges  often  spin  out 
''  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take  up  our 
*  ivinler-quarters  here,  since  it  must  be  so :  thi«  is  a  resolution  worthy  of 
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"  jour  courage.  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrjing  od  this- 
«  sWge :  but  the  more  numerous  tbej  are,  the  greater  supply  of  proviisions 
**  and  convoys  will  be  necessary.  The  winter,  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits' 
*^  nothing  to  us  but  a  naked,  ruined  country,  from  which  we  can  have  no 
**  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  this  city,  and  consequently  the  great 
'*  number  of  catapultse,  battering-rams,  and  other  machines  of  all  kinds  that 
'*  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  oi  you  to  your  cities,  in  order  that  they 
^*  may  furnish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant  manner,  with  all  things  neces-^ 
**  saiy  for  us.  We  are  obliged  in  honour  to  carry  on  this  siege  vigorously ; 
**  and  it  would  be  shameful  for  us,  aAer  having  begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to 
"  abandon  our  enterprise."  Every  one  then  making  his  own  reflections^ 
perceived  a  great  many  difficulties  be  had  not  foreseen,  and  was  fully  sen- 
sible, that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  would  meet  with- 
a  very  ill  reception,^  as  particulars  in  consequence  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute, out  of  their  own  purses,  to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing 
therefore  immediately  their  resolutions,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  full 
liberty  ta  act  as  he  should  think  proper,  for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and 
the  inteiests  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Qjiiintius,  admitting  none  into  hi9  council  but  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  agreed,  in  concert  with.  them,,  on  the  conditions  of  peace 
to  be  o(]fered  to  the  tyrant.  The  chief  were,  that  within  ten  days  Nabis- 
should  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis,  garrisoned 
by  his  troops ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  raaratime  cities  all  the  gallies 
he  had  taken  from  them :  and  that  he  himself  should  keep  only  two  feluc* 
cas,  with  16  oars  each  :  that  he  should  surrender  up  to  the  cities  in^  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  all  their  prisoners^  deserters,  and  slaves  :  that  he  should 
also  restore  to  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children 
as  were  willing  to  follow  them,  but  however  without  forcing  them  to  do  so : 
that  he  ^uJd  gi^re  five  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of 
which  his.  son  should  be  one  :  that  he  should  pay  down  100  talents^  of 
silver,  and  afterwards  50  talents  annually  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was 
granted  for  six  months,  that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles  ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  re- 
calling the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were  known  in  the 
city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  he  reduced- 
private  persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be  depri- 
ved of.  Thus,  no  further  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war  began 
again. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and- 
began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls,  disdaining  every  other  kind  of 
Wification  but  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Spar- 
ta, only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it,  and  that  but  in  places  which  lay^ 
open,  and  were  easy  of  access  :  all  the  other  parts  were  defended  only  by 
their  natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them.  As  Quin- 
tjus^s  army  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  above  50,000  men,  because 
he  had  sent  (or  all  the  land  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike 
the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  oft 
▼hich  side  to  turn  themselves.     Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked  on  all 
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sides  at  the  same  instant^  and  tbc  danger  being  every  where  equal,  the  ty- 
rant did  not  know  how  to  act,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  sending  succoars, 
which  quite  distracted  hini< 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  long  a^ 
they  fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins  did 
little  cfxecution,  because  pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm 
on  their  feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  t6  discharge  them  with 
strength.  The  Romans  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves  on  a  sud- 
den overwhelmed  with  stones  and  tiles,  throwrf  at  them  from  the  house  tops. 
However,  laying  their  shields  over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the 
form  of  the  testudo,  or  tortoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from 
the  darts  and  tiles  :  the  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  streets,  when 
the  Lacedaemonians,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make 
head  against  them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis, 
imagining  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  es- 
cape. But  one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  Bre  ta 
such  edifices  as  were  near  the  wall.  The  housed  were  soon  in  flames  ; 
the  fire  spread  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping^ 
the  enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall,  were 
forced  to  move  at  a  distance  from  it  ;  and  those  who  were  got  into  the  ci-* 
ty,  fearing  that  the  spreading  of  the  flames  woukl  cut  off  their  communica- 
tion, retired  to  their  troops.  Quintius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  ; 
and  after  having  almost  taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back 
into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
had  filled  the  inhabitants,  sometimes,  by  makiitg  new  attacks,  and  at  oihet 
times,  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works,  in  order  that  the  besieg- 
ed might  have  an  opportunity  to  escape,  but  be  lost  to  all  hopes.  Nabis, 
seeing  things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintiufs  to  treat  of  an  ac- 
commodation. The  Roman  general  refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and  com- 
manded bin)  to  leave  the  camp  :  but  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  h\s 
feet,  after  many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditions' 
as  had  been  prescribed  before.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  pakl,  and  the 
hostages  delivered  to  Quintius. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated  ad- 
vices they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedaemonia  was  taken,  restored  them- 
selves to  liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison.  Qiiintius  after  granting  Na- 
bis a  peace,  and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother, 
who  returned  to  their  respective  fleets  repaired  to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants 
he  found  in  incredible  transports  of  joy.  The  Nemcean  games,  which 
could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  usual  time,  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put 
off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all 
the  honours  of  it,  and  distributed  the  prizes  in  it,  or  ratlicr,  he  himself  was 
the  show.  The  Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a 
man,  who  had  undertaken  that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them 
from  a  cruel  and  ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  tlieir  aucient 
liberty. 

The  Achaeans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  tlie  city  of  Argos  again  in  al- 
liance with  them,  and  restored  to  all  their  privileges  :  but  Sparta  being  still 
enslaved,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy, 
and  rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  iEtolians,  It  may  be  aflirmed,  that  the  peace  granted 
to  Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  shameful  and  inglorious  treaty,  for 
so  tiiey  called  it,  they  exclaime^l  in  all  places  against  the  Romans.     They 
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observe,  that  in  tiie  trar  agaidst  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down 
their  arms,  till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  ail  the  cities  of 
Greece  ;  that  here  on  tlie  contrary,  the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the 
iKaceable  possession  of  Sparta ;  whilst  tliat  the  lawful  king  (meaning  Ages- 
Ipolis),  who  had  served  under  the  proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  dajs  in  ban^ 
ishment ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  the  tyrant's 
guards  aild  protectors.  The  ^tolians,  in  these  complaints,  confined  their 
tiews  solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty  ;  but  in  great  affairs,  men  should 
have  an  eye  to  all  things  ;  should  content  themselves  with  what  they  can 
execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand  schemes  at  once.  Such 
Were  the  motives  of  QjJintius,  as  he  himself  will  show  hereafter. 

Qtiintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administering 
justice  to  the  people,  in  rteonciling  cities  and  private  families,  in  regulating 
the  government,  and  establishing  order  in  all  placed  ;  things  which,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious  employment  of  a 
Conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of  a  War's  being  undertaken  on  just  and 
reasonable  motives.  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis,  being  arrived  at  Rome, 
demanded  and  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  Qjuintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  had 
Convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  Th^re  he 
represented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had  com- 
plied with  the  entfeaties  of  the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succour, 
;md  had  made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither  side  would 
have  occasion  to  repent.  He  gave  ah  account,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  ac- 
tions and  enterprizes  of  the  Roman  generals,  his  predecessors,  and  men- 
tioned his  own  with  a  nxxlesty  of  expression  that  heightened  their  merit. 
He  was  heard  with  urfiversal  applause,  except  when  he  began  to  speak  of 
Nabis  ;  on  which  occasion,  the  assembly,  by  a  modest  murmur,  discovered 
their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so 
renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyraht  not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  coun- 
try, but  formidable  to  all  the  rest  of  the  cities. 

Qpintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  peop]e*s  minds  with 
regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few- 
words.  He  confessed,  that  no  ac6ommodation  ought  to  have  been  made 
with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  hazarding  the  entire  de- 
structlcxi  of  Sparta :  but,  a^  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  this  considerable 
city  would  !)c  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  Nabis,  ho  therefore  had 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abautloncd  as  ha 
Was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  reme- 
dies, of  destroying  the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  td 
deliver  it. 

He  added  <o  what  he  bad  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole  army  thither :  that  before  ten 
days  shofrid  be  at  an  end,  they  should  hear  that  the  garrisons  of  Demetrias 
dnd  Cbdcis  were  evacuated,  and  that  he  Would  surrender  to  the  Achxand 
fbe  citadel  of  Corinth  :  that  this  would  show  whether  the  Romans  or  ^toli- 
ans  vere  most  worthy  of  belief;  whether  the  latter  had  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  report  they  spread  universally,  that  nothing  could  be  of  more 
dangerous  consequence  to  a  people  than  to  trust  the  Romans  with  their  lib- 
forties  :  and  that  they  only  shifted  the  yoke  in  accepting  that  republic  for 
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their  master  instead  of  tbe  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that 
it  was  well  known  the  -^tolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet  either 
in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of  their  friends, 
not  from  words  but  actions ;  to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted,  and  against 
whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their  lib- 
erty with  moderation ;  that  with  this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  particular  persons  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  mode- 
ration, it  became  a  burthen  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who 
abused  it :  that  the  chief  men  in  the  cities,  the  different  orders  that  com- 
pose them,  and  the  citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve a  perfect  harmony  :  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither 
kings  nor  tyrants  would  be  able  to  distress  them  :  that  discord  and  sedition 
opened  a  door  to  dangers  and  evils  of  ev^ry  kind,  because  the  party  which 
finds  itself  weakest  within,  seeks  for  support  without,  and  chooses  rather  to 
call  in  a  foreign  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  his 
speech  with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they  owed 
to  foreign  arms ;  and  to  make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them 
to  their  freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their  protection  and  beneficence  to 
persons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children*  Whilst  he 
spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Q^intius  himr 
self  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  all  who  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admi- 
ration :  and  every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive  with  gratitude  and- 
respect  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  them  in  their  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this  Qiiintius  causing  silence  to  be  made,  desired  that  they  would 
inquire  strictly  afier  such  Roman  citizens  as  were  in  slavery  in  Greece,  and 
send  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  two  months  ;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  be- 
come tliem  to  leave  those  in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
freedom.  All  the  people  replied  with  tlie  highest  applauses,  and  thanked 
Qljintius  in  particular  for  hinting  to  them  so  just  and  indispensable  a  duty. 
The  number  of  these  slaves  was  very  considerable*  They  were  taken  bj 
Hannibal  in  the  Punic  war ;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they 
had  been  sold.  It  cost  the  Achxans  alone  100  talents,  that  is  100,000 
crowns,  to  reimburse  the  masters  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at 
the  rate  of  about*  12/.  10s.  a  head  ;  consequently  the  number  amounted 
to  1200.  Tbe  reader  may  form  a  judgment,  in  proportion  of  all  the  rest 
of  Greece.  Before  the  assembly  bcoke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen  march- 
ing down  from  the  citadel,  and  aftenvards  out  of  the  city.  Quintius  fol- 
lowed it  soon  after,  and  withdrew  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the 
))eoplc,  who  called  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heaven  to 
bestow  all  possible  blessings  upon  him. 

He  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  the  garrisons  from  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  and  was  received  in  those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From 
thence  he  went  into  Thessaly,  where  he  found  all  things  in  tlie  utmost  dis*- 
order  and  confusion. 

.  At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  entered  it  ia 
triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  t» 
the  people,  amidst  the  other  pomp,  die  precious  spoils  he  had  taken  ia  the- 

*  500  denarii.  - 
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wars  against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Ar- 
menes,  of  the  latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  victor's  tri- 
Bmpb.  But  the  noblest  ornament  of  it  was  the  Roman  citizens  delivered 
from  slavery,  who  followed  the  victor's  car,  with  their  Jieads  shaved,  as  a 
dtnafkof  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  restored. 


SECTION  V. 


.AUTIOCHUS  XSD  THE  ROBfANS  PREPARE    FOR  WAR. — THE  LATTER  SEIYB 
TROOFS  AGAINST  NABIS. HE  IS  KILLED. 

ANTIOCHUS  and  (he  Romans  were  preparing  for  war*.  Ambassadors 
were  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Mmor,  and  from  several  kings.  They  were  favourably  received  by 
the  senate  ;  hut  as  the  affair  of  king  Antiocbus  required  a  long  examination, 
it  was  referred  to  QMintius  and  the  commissioners  who  were  returned  from 
Asia.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  king  were  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent 
fhem  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that 
the  latter  should  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch, 
and  to  nominate  -thoee  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to 
abandon.  Quintius,  in  concert  with  bis  colleagues,  after  a  great  many 
speeches  and  replies,  declared  to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans 
persisted  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of  Europe ;  and  should  see  whether  Antiocbus 
would  ^pcove  of  that  condition.  They  answered,  that  they  could  not  en- 
ter into  any  engagement  that  tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sove- 
reign. On  the  morrow,  all  the  rest  of  th^  ambassadors  were  again  intro- 
duced into  the  senate.  Qpintius  reported  what  had  been  spoken  and  trans- 
acted in  the  conference,  and  entreated  each  of  (hem  in  particular,  to  in- 
form their  respective  <:ities,  that  the  Romans  were  determined  to  defend 
their  liberties  against  Antiocbus,  with  the  same  ardour  and  courage  as  they, 
bad  done  ag^nst  Philip.  Antiochus's  ambassadors  conjured  the  senate  not 
to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  ;  to  allow 
die  king  time  to  reflect  on  matters  ^,  and  to  weigh  and  consider  things  ma- 
turely on  their  side,  before  they  passed  a  decree,  in  which  the  public  tran- 
quillity would  be  involved.  They  did  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  de- 
puted to  the  king  Sulpitius,  Villius,  and  ^lius,  the  same  ambassadors 
who  bad  already  conferred  with  liim  at  Lysimachia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  but  ambassadors  from  Carthage  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  acquainted  the  senate  that  Antiocbus,  at  the  instigation  of  Hannibal, 
was  certainly  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Romans.  I  have 
cbserved  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  was 
arrived  at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was  deliberating  whether 
he  should  embark  in  this  war.  The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  gene- 
ral contributed  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  Sat  that  time 
(and  he  always  persisted  in  it)  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  bis  arms  into 
Italy :  that  by  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish  them  with 
troops  and  provisions  ;  that  otherwise  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superi- 
or to  the  Romans,  and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy. 
Me  demanded  but  100  galleys,  10,000  foot,  apd  1000  horse.     He  declarod, 
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that  with  lii^  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  where  be  was  pemu^ed  tfa^ 
Carthaginians  would  join  him ;  but  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  the  latlef , 
he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  effectual  mean^  to  distress  the 
Romans  ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  oyer  into  Europe 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  im« 
jnediately  into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doing 
it. 

The  kin^  appipving  this  project  at  first,  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  so  sound  the  citizens  j  for  he  did  not 
care  to  venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted ;  not  to  mention 
that  business  is  transacted  much  better  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing. 
But  the  Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  Thie 
Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who 
apprehended  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  an4 
the  Carthaginians. 

^No  people  at  this  time  hated  the  Romans  more  than  tlie  ^tolians. 
Thoas,  their  general,  was  forever  incensing  them;  representing,  in  the 
most  aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their 
last  victory,  though  chieOy  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  iQ<^ 
tended  effect :  and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambassador  to  Nabis,  Nicander  tq 
Philip,  and  Dicaearchus,  Thoas's  brother,  to  Antiochus,  charged  with  par- 
ticular instructions  in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes. 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had  en- 
tirely enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  a^ 
they  furnished  him  with  galleys,  soldiers  and  sailors  :  that  confined  within 
his  own  walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Acha^ans  reign  over 
Peloponnesus :  tliat  he  would  never  have  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which  then  presented  itself:  that  the 
Romans  had  no  army  in  Greece :  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythium, 
which  was  situated  very  commodiously  for  him :  and  that  the  Roinans 
would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to 
take  a  city  of  so  little  consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had  been 
thrown  down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of 
abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant ;  besides  which,  he  enlarged  on  the  an- 
cient glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  thp  whole  world 
had  been  subdued  by  their  arms :  that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would 
not  expose  him  to  any  danger:  that  ho  did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war 
till  Antiochus  should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his  army ;  and  that  if 
he  (Philip)  unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own  forces,  sustain- 
ed so  long  a  war  against  the  Romans  apd  ^tolians  united,  how  would  it  be 
{X)ssible  for  the  Romans  tp  resist  him  when  he  should  have  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  ?  He  did  not  forget  to  mention 
Hannibal,  the  sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more  had 
been  defeated  by  him  than  were  living  at  that  time. 

Dicaearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He  observed 
particularly,  that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the 
spoils,  but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  bad  been  due  to  the  ^toln 
ians;  that  tliey  alone  had  opened  them  an  entrance  intp  Greece,  and  bad 
enabled  them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their  troops. 
He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  nuniber  of  horse  and  foot  with  which  they 
would  furnish  him ;  and  the  strong  towns  and  sea  ports  possessed  by  them. 
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He  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  tbough  without  foundation,  that  Philip  and 
Nabis  were  determined  to  unite  wilh  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  ^tc^ians  took,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  Rome 
en  every  aid<$.  Ho^vever,  the  two  kings  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that 
time,  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns, 
to  excite  tLw^  inhabitants  of  them  to  a  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the 
px^pal  citizens,  and  dispatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  determined  tq 
adhere  tp  the  party  of  the  Romans.  Quintius,  at  hia  leaving  Greece,  had 
ORlered  the  Achseans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maritime  cities^ 
They  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans ;  and  to  exhort  him  not  to  in* 
inage  a  peace  he  had  solicited  so  much.  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
troops  to  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had  already  besieged,  and  ambassador 
to  Rome,  to  inibrm  the  senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

^  Antiodujs  did  npt  yet  declare  hjinself  openly,  but  took  secret  measures 
for  promolii^  the  great  design  he  meditated.  He  thought  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  bimseli  by  good  alliances  with  his  neighbours.  In  this  view, 
he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt.  He  there 
gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  resign- 
ed to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine, 
but  upon  condition,  as  had  been  befpre  stipulated,  that  he  shoakl  retain  but 
half  the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antigch,  he  gave  another  daughter  Antiocfais  by  name» 
in  marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Euroenes  king  of  Pergamus ;  but  thai 
prince  revised  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  be- 
lieved that  an  alliance  with  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great  support  to 
their  house.  However,  Eumenes  soon  convinced  them,  by  the  reasons 
he  gave,  that  he  had  examined  that  afiair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He 
represented  that  should  he  marry  Antiochus's  daughter,  be  would  be  under 
a  necessity  of  espousing  his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
{Mainly  saw  this  monarch  would  soon  be  at  variance  ;  that,  should  the  Ro- 
mans get  the  better,  as  it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  should  be 
involyed  in  the  same  ruip  with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infallibly 
prove  his  destruction  :  that,  on  the  other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the 
advantage  in  this  war,  the  only  benefit  that  he  (Eumenes)  could  reap  by  it, 
would  be,  that  having  the  honour  to  be  his  son-in-law,  he  should  he  one  of 
tiie  first  to  become  his  slave ;  for  they  might  be  assured,  that  should  Antio* 
chus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war,  he  would  subject  all  Asia, 
and  oblige  all  princes  to  dp  him  homage  :  that  they  should  have  much  bet- 
ter terms  from  the  Romans,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  continue  at^ 
tached  to  their  interests.  The  event  showed  that  Eumenes  was  not  mis- 
tadsen. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great  diligence  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  arrived  at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  set  out  from 
thence  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  bpring,  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who 
vere  HidiiBed  to  revolt ;  after  having  sent  bis  son  into  Syria,  for  the  secu- 
ty  of  the  provinces  in  the  east. 

1  have  said  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius,  .^ius,  sod 
ViliioSy  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus.     They  had  been  ordered  to  go  first 
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to  the  court  of  Eumene^,  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom.  That  prince  told  them  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  a  war  with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  so  powerful  a 
king  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  case  of  war,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  there- 
by either  be  entirely  ruined  ;  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  £u- 
tnenes  assured  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given 
him,  which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid, 
against  his  attacks :  that  aAer  all,  should  things  take  a  different  turn,  he 
had  rather  run  the  worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  ex- 
posed, by  breaking  with  them,  to  submit  either  voluntarily,  or  through 
force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  received  advice  that 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
found  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  success  in  the  design 
he  proposed  in  that  conduct,  which  was  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great 
courtesy,  and  making  him  frequent  visits,  to  render  him  suspected  to  the 
king  ;  which  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was  on  this, 
embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  him  the  celebra- 
ted answer  I  have  related  elsewhere,*  when  speaking  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander,  the  second  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  third  to  himself.  Some  authors  look  -upon  this  embassy  of  Scipio  as 
improbable,  and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  so. 

Villius  went  from  Ephesus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochus  repaired,  after 
tiaving  ended  the  war  against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview,  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  deba- 
ted with  Quintius  in  Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  off  on  that  princess 
receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  his  eldest  son.  He  returned  to 
Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.  But  notwithstanding  these  fine  appearances  of 
affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  po- 
Htical,  and  that  be  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a 
young  prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given  such  shining 
proofs  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  Other  royal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling 
of  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king  growing  jealous 
of  him,  had  sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having 
an  eye  to  the  security  of  the  provinces  of  the  east,  and  that  he  had  caused 
^me  eunuchs  to  poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  farther,  ought  iiot  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime, 
without  the  -strongest  and  most  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and 
sorrow,  was  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  re- 
covered. The  king  sent  for  them  soon  a^er.  They  had  a  conference  with 
his  minister,  which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides  ;  after  which,  they 
returned  to  Rome  without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the  pres- 
ent affairs  ;  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowing 
fhat  to  be  the  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggra- 
vated the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was  strange  that  they 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as  if  they 
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were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexander  o£  Acainania»  who  had 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not 
whether  thej  should  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what  manner  thej  should 
cany  it  on ;  assured  the  king,  that  he  would  be  infallibly  victorious,  in  case 
he  ^ould  cross  into  Europe,  and  setde  in  some  part  of  Greece  :  that  the 
£toUans,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against 
the  Romans :  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis  on  the  one 
side,  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  against 
them  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  more  disgusted,  would 
npt  &ii,  at  the  first  signal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also :  that  they  had  no  time 
to  lose  ;  and  that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantage- 
ous posts,  and  to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal  ought  t(^ 
be  sent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  the  Romans.. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  ViUius  had  rendered  suspected  ta 
the  king,  was  not  summoned  to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several 
other  occasions,,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was  very  much  cooled, 
and  ibat  he  no  longer  reposed  the  same  confidence  in  him.  However,  he 
had  a  private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  without 
the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  iiifant  years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on 
the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans ;  **  it  is  this  oath,"  say» 
he,  "  it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the  sword  drawn  during 
*'  36  jeats  ;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  banished 
''  from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
^*  your  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred, 
*'  which  can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the 
^  world  where  there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the 
^  Romans.  I  hate  them,,  and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  shall 
*'  resolve  to  make  war  against  them,  you  may  consider  Hannibal  as  the 
"  first  of  your  friends  :  but  if  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to 
**  peace,  take  counsel  of  others,  not  of  meJ'  Antiochus,  struck  with  theso 
words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his  confidence  and  friendship. 

The  ambassadors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evidently  from 
their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  inevitable  ;  but  they  did  not 
tliiok  It  yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  him.  They  did  not  act  so  cautious- 
ly with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and 
was  then  actually beseiging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territories  of  tha 
Achaeans.  Achilius,  the  pnetor,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece  to  pror 
tect  the  allies. 

*  Philopcemen  was  general  of  the  Achsans  tliat  year.  Ho  was  not  inferioc 
to  any  captain  with  respect  to  land  senicc,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  aflairs.. 
Notwithstanding  this  he  took  upon  bimself  the  command  of  Achaean  fleet,  t 
and  imagined  that  he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by 
land :  but  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  judgr 
inent,  and  found  how  greatly  useful  experience  is  on  all  occasions  ^ 
£pr  Nabis  who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition,  defeated  Philo- 
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t  The  (rest  prmce  of  Cond^  thought  and  spoke  much  more  wisely.— In  a 
eoDversation  upon  a  sea-fight,  the  pnuce  said,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
one,  purely  for  his  own  iiistructioD.  A  sea  oflicer,  who  was  present,  replied, 
"  Sr,  were  your  highness  in  a  sea-fight,  Uiere  is  no  admiral  but  would  be  proud 
cf  nlieymg  your  orders."  My  orders  !**  interrupted  the  prince  ;  *'!  hhoiild  not 
*•  presume  even  to  give  my  advice,  but  should  stand  quietly  on  the  deck,  and 
**  ohscnre  all  the  motions  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  my  own  instnicttcn.** 
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{xBtnen,  ihd  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  {N'isoner.  This  disaster 
however  did  not  discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect for  the  future.  Such  is  the  use  judicious  men  ought  to  make  of 
their  errors,  which,  by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  greatest  successes.  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  PhilopiBmeii 
Resolved  if  piossible,  to  make  his  joy  of  short  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few 
days  afiter,  having  surprised  him  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to 
his  camp,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time 
Gythium  surrendered,  which  very  much  augmented  the  prid^  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  tyrant. 

Philopoemen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle.  Iff 
ihis  lay  his  chief  talent,  and  no  general  equalled  him  in  drawi/ig  up  bis  ar- 
my, in  making  choice  of  the  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving 
all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  ani- 
mated with  revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta.  Ih  the  first  attack  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis,  which  fori^d  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the 
Achseans,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was 
by  Philopoemeri's  order  that  they  fled  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades, 
he  had  laid  for  them.  Accordingly  they  fell  into  them ;  and  whilst  they 
were  shouting  as  victorious,  those  who  fled  faced  about ;  and  the  Achaeans 
charged  them  on  a  sudden  from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter. As  the  country  was  full  of  thickets,  and  Very  difficult  for  the  cavalry 
to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and  morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the  general 
Would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  ardour,  in  pilirsuing 
the  enemy  ;  but  causing  a  rctr^t  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  on  that  very 
spot,  though  long  before  it  was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  night,  the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and 
retire  towards  the  city  in  small  parties,'  he  p6sted  ambuscades  in  all  the 
passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hills,  who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of 
them  ;  so  that  Nabis  hardly  saved  a  fourth  of  his  army,  rhilopcemen  ha- 
ving blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Laconia  for  a  month ;  and  aAer 
having  considerably  weakened  the  forces  of  the  tyrafnt,  he  returned  home 
laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopceraen  great  honour,  because  it  Was  manifestly 
owing  solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  of  him, 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young  officers  should  propose  to 
themselves  as  a  model.  Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  time5; 
of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pass,  he  baited  and  asked  himself, 
in  case  he  was  alone,  or  else  inquired  of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act,  in  case  the  encm^  should  come  sud- 
denly upon  them  ;  if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear ;  if  he  came 
on  in  order  of  battle  ;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march  ; 
what  post  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  takt  ?  in  what  places  to  dispose  his 
baggage,  and  how  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  ?  Whether 
it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return'  back  the  way 
he  came  ?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By 
what  metliod  he  could  best  secure  hh  forage,  and  provide  water  ?  What 
toute  he  should  take  the  nest  day,  aAer  he  should  decamp,  and  in  what  or-* 
der  it  were  best  to  march  ?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  so  much  in  all  these  parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that 
nothing  was  new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unfore- 
seen accident,  but  resolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
every  thing  Uiai  happened.     These  things  form  the  great  captain :  but  the 
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onlj  method  to  be  socb^  is  to  love  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to 
improve  in  it,  to  study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  tlic  common  topics  of 
discourse  of  the  indolent  and  insignificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neith- 
er elevation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

*  During  this  eipedition  of  the  Achaeans  against  Nabis,  the  ^tolians  had 
sent  amba^adors  (p  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They 
not  only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  him,  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  on  Nabis  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  and  on  several  other  Grecian 
powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  against 
them  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoas,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expa- 
tiated upon  all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous  terras.  He 
observed  to  him  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece,  had 
led  it  in  a  defenceless  condition  :  that  this  would  be  die  finest  opportunity 
for  him  to  possess  himself  of  it :  that  all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with 
open  arms :  and  that  the  instant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be  master  of 
the  country.  This  soothing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  afiairs 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  could  scarce  give  himself  time 
to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it  would  be  most  proper  for  him  to  act. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  J^tolians  to  disengage  their  allies  from  their  interest,  and  in- 
crease their  enemies  on  all  sides,  bad  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among 
whom  was  Qpintius.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  dis- 
posed with  regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnesians,  who  had  been 
alienated  from  them,  by  the  report  which  was  spread  of  their  intending 
to  restore  to  Philip  his  son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  an  hostage,  and  to 
deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  the  Mag- 
nesians. it  was  necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner 
jas  not  to  disgust  Philip,  whom  it  was  so  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige. 
This  Q^intius  effected  with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  reports 
was  Eurilochus,  at  that  time  chief  magistrate.  As  he  let  drop  some  harsh 
and  injurious  expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  op- 
portunity of  reproaching  the  MagneSfians  with  their  ingratitude,  Zeno,  one 
of  the  oldest  among  them,  directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the 
ambassadors  with  tears,  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people  the 
rancour  of  one  man,  who,  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answerable  for  it :  that 
the  Magnesians  were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans  not  only  for  their 
liberty,  but  for  whatever  else  is  most  dear  and  valuable  among  men ;  that  a» 
for  themselves,  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them. 
The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  Eurylochus,  perceiving 
plainly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge 
amongst  the  iEtdkns. 

Ti»as,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  was  returned  from  Antiochus^  court, 
from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as  his  am- 
bassador to  the  i£tolians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was  convened,  these 
two  had  endeavoured  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people,  by 
enlaiging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  his  numerous  bodies  of 
horse  and  foot ;  the  elephants  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  India  ;  and 
above  all  (which  was  the  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace)  the 
immense  treasures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to  buy 
•Ten  the  Romans  themselves. 

*  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  n.  31—34.  ^ 
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Qpintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done  in 
^tolia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet  that  be 
might  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  wrong  still  more 
on  the  side  of  the  iEtoIians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assemblies- 
some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  Antiochus' 
ambsssador  might  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to  the  Athenians  ; 
the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance  with  the  ^toHans,  making 
them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  acquainting  it  that  an  ambassador  was 
arrived  from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that  it 
would  have  been- happy  foe  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus 
concerned  himself  sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced ; 
that  then  every  people  would  have  preserved  their  rights^  and  all  bad  not 
been  subjected  to-  the*  Roman  power  :  **  but  still,"  says  he j  "  if  you  exe- 
"  cute  the  designs  you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance  of 
"  the  gods,  and  your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  aocient 
"  splendour,  how  desperate  soever  their  condition  may  be." 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  contented  them- 
selves, without  saying  a  word  of  the  kjng,  with  putting  the  ^tolians  in  mind 
^f  the  alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service 
QjLiintius  had  done  to  all  Greece  ;  conjuring  them,  not  to  form  any  rash  res^ 
kition  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in  question  ;  that  bold  reso^ 
lutions  takeiYwith  heat  and  vivacity,  might  have  a  pleasing  prOspeet  at  first, 
but  that  the  difficuhy  of  putting  them  in  execution  appeared  afterwards,  and 
that  they  were  very  rarely  successful :  that  the  Roman  ambassadcms,  among 
whom  was  Quintius,  were  not  far  off :  that  as  things  were  still  undecided,  it 
would  show  more  wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceaUe 
interviews,  their  several  claimw^  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipitate- 
ly Europe  and  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  but  be 
deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty,  were  entirely  for  Antio* 
chus,  and  were  even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly ;  so 
that  the  oldest  and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  cred- 
it, before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Qjuintius 
came  thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able  to 
make  the  least  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all  man- 
kind, that  the  ^tolians,  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  going  to 
break  out ;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  against 
their  will,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their 
memories  the  time  in  which  the  ^tolians  had  concluded  an-  alliance  with 
the  Romans :  he  made  a  transient  mention  of  the  many  things  by  which 
they  had  infringed  it  ;  and  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities 
which  were  the  pretext  of  their  qnarrei,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  im- 
agined themselves  aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make 
their  remonstrances  to  the  senate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, than  out  of  mere  wantonness  to  blow  up  a  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus,  which  would  disturb'  tlie  peace  of  the  universe,  and  infallibly 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which^  however  were 
disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with 
great  attention,  and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in  presence  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  deliver 
Gieece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  .^toliaas  and  Ror 
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mass.  Qiiintkis  desiring  a  copj  of  this  decree,  Damocritus,  then  io  office, 
was  so  incoosiderate  as  to  answer  in  the  most  insdent  tone,  that  be  bad  busi- 
ness of  much  greater  consequence  upon  bis  bands  at  that  time  ;  but  that  he 
himself  would  soon  carry  this  decree  into  ItaJy^  and  encan^p  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  ;  so  Wolent  and  furious  a  spirit  bad  siezed  all  the  ^tolians,  and 
even  their  principal  magistrates.  Qpintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors 
returned  to  Corinth. 

The  j£tolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  three  very  astonishing 
lesoiutions,  to  seize,  by  a  treacherous  stratagem  Demetrias  Ghalcis,  and 
Lacedsmon ;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  charged  with  the 
execution  of  these  expeditions. 

Diocles  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where  being  assisted  by  Euiylocbus* 
faction,  who  was  in  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  bead  of  the  forces 
which  Diocles  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  Ihe  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Cbalcis,  which  he  imagined  he  should 
be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile  :  for  the  magistrates,  who  were 
strongly  attached  4o  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that 
was  meditating  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and 
enabled  it  to  sustain  a  vigourous  siege.  Thus  Thoas,  failing  in  his  design, 
returned  back  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of  greater 
importance.  No  access  could  be  had  to  it  but  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship. Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  Alexamenes  was 
therefore  oideied  to  march  1000  foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  30 
young  jnen,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
magistrate  to  execute  punctually  their  leader's  orders,  of  what  nature  soever 
they  UMght  be.  The  tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy.  Both 
used  to  march  out  their  troops  every  day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  plains 
on  the  side  of  the  Eurotas.  One  day,  Alexamenes,  leaving  given  the  word 
to  his  troopers,  attacks  Nabis,  whom  he  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary 
place,  and  throws  him  from  his  horse.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fall  on, 
and  cover  him  with  wounds.  Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time,  returns  to  tlie 
city  to  seize  on  Nabis'  palace.  Had  iie  convened  the  assembly  that  instant, 
^.and  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been 
done,  and  Sparta  had  declared  for  the  iElolians  ^  but  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  iby,  and  the  whole  night,  in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treas- 
ures ,-  and'Bs  troops,  by  his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city.  The 
Spartans  taking  up  arms,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  ^tolians  dispersed 
in  quest  of  booty,  and  march  directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  kill;Alexa- 
menes,  whom  they  found  with  little  or  no  guard,  and  solely  interit  upon 
securing  his  rich  spoils.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against 
Sparta. 

Philopoemen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  no  sooner  heard  of  Nabis*  death* 
but  he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  towards  Siparta,  where  he 
found  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the  principal  citi- 
zens, made  a  speech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  pre- 
vailed so  hj  between  arguments  and  compulsion,  that  he  engaged  that  city 
to  join  in  the  Achasan  league. 

This  snccess  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen  with  those 
states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  so  great  power  and 
au&ority  as  Sparta,  being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance. 
By  this  means  he  aJso  gained  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  Lacedaemonia,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the 
•defender  of  their  liberty.    For  this  reason,  after  the  palace,  and  furniture  of 
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Nabis  bad  been  sold,  Ihey  resolved  by  a  public  decree  to  make  him  a  pres^ 
ent  of  the  monies  arising  from  that  sale,  amounting  to  120  talents,  and  sent 
him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  virtue  of 
this  great  personage  was  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  kind,  and  that  be 
not  only  appeared  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  but  was  really  such  :  not  one 
of  the  Spartans  would  undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  presents 
Struck  with  veneration  and  fear,  they  all  excused  themselves  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Timolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  bia 
guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philopoemen, 
who  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
considering  the  severity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments, 
the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  that  rendered 
him  invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so  astonished 
at  all  he  saw  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to  Philop<smen  the 
present  he  was  come  to  offer  him  ;  so  that  giving  some  other  pretence  to  his 
journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  again,  but  was  not 
more  successful  than  before.  At  last,  going  a  third  time,  be  ventured,  but 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philoposmeq  with  the  good  will  of  the 
Spartans. 

Philopoemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  the  instant  he  had 
done  speaking,  he  went  to  Sparta ;  where,  atter  expressing  the  highest  grati- 
tude to  the  Spartans,  he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing 
and  corrupting  such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity,  because  they 
might  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  expense 
to  them  ;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and 
those  who,  in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious 
discourses  ;  in  order  that  being  paid  for  their  silence,  they  might  not  occa- 
sion so  many  distractions  in  the  government.  "  For  it  is  much  more  advi- 
sable," added  he,  "  to  stop  an  enemy's  mouth  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such 
was  the  disinterestedness  of  Philopoemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these 
great  and  noble  sentiments  with  the  baseness  of  those  groveling  wretches, 
whose  sole  study  is  to  heap  up  ^hes. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  proooises 
he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of 
Greece,  and  especially  by  the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  io  the 
general  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  he  determined  him  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately Cq/r  that  coimtry.  He  went  with  such  precipitation  that  he  did  not 
give  himself  time  to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so  important  a  war, 
nor  carry  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind  him 
Lampsacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities  which  he  ought  to 
have  reduced  before  he  declared  war  ;  but  Antiochus  without  waiting  for 
the  troops  that  were  marching  to  join  him  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought 
only  10,000  foot  and  600  horse.  These  troops  wouki  hardly  have  sufficed 
had  he  been  to  possess  himself  only  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country, 
without  having  so  formidable  an  enemy  astlie  Romans  to  oppose. 

•*  He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias  ;  and  from  thence,  aAer  receiving  the  de- 
cree which  had  been  sent  by  the  JStolians  and  their  ambassador,  he  went 
to  Lamia,  where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the 
highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  bis  being 
come  with  much  fewer  troops  than  they  expected  ;  insinuating  that  his  ex- 
pedition was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  bad  for  their  interest,  since,  at  the  first 
signal  they  gave  him,  he  was  come  notwithstanding  th<i  inclemency  of  H^ 
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aeaaoo,  aod  without'  waitii^  till  ail  things  were  ready  ;  but  Ihat  their  ex- 
pectatioos  should  soon  be  answered  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  naviga- 
tion should  arrive,  they  should  see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men  and 
horses,  and  all  the  sea-coast  covered  with  galleys  ;  that  he  would  spare 
neither  expense,  application,  nor  danger,  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and 
to  acquire  the  £tolians  the  first  rank  in  it  ;  that  with  his  numerous  armies 
there  would  arrive  from  Asia  munitions  of  every  kind  ;  that  all  he  desired 
of  them  was  only  to  provide  his  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necessary 
for  their  present  subsistence.     Having  ended  his  speech  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  instead 
of  a  real  and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  little  more 
than  hopes  and  promises.  They  could  have  wished  that  they  had  only 
chosen  him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not 
leader  of  the  war.  However,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caused 
Antiocbus  to  be  nominated  generalissimo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men 
were  appointed  for  lua  council,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  delibe* 
late  with  them, 

SECTION  VL 


AErriOCHirS  F083CS8ES  BIHSELF  of  CHALCIS  ANn  ALL  EU|t(EA. — THE  R0MA1I9 
PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  BIH. 

THE  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  the  JEtolians  deliberated  was  * 
with  what  enterprise  to  begin  first.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  make  a 
second  attempt  on  Chalcis :  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city 
without  loss  of  time.  When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  prin- 
cipal ^tolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such  citizens  of  Chalcis  as  were 
come  out  of  it  on  their  arrival.  The  ^tolians  urged  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  but  without  breaking  their 
treaty  with  the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come  into 
<9reece,  not  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,  and  not 
merely  in  words,  as  the  Romans  had  done  :  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  ibe  cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because 
that  the  one  would  always  defend  them  against  the  other  ;  and  that  by  this 
means  they  would  hold  both  in  respect :  that  they  would  do  well  to  consider, 
in  case  they  should  not  agree  to  the  proposal  now  made  them,  the  great 
danger  to  vHiich  they  would  expose  themselves  ;  as  the  aid  they  might 
expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a  great  distance  ;  whereas  the  king  was 
present,  and  at  their  gates. 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis,  replied,  that  he  could 
not  guess  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  was  come  into  Greece :  that  he  knew  of 
no  city  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  nor  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them ;  that  as  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occasion  for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free  ; 
nor  of  a  defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protec- 
tion and  with  the  amity  of  the  Romans  :  that  tiiey  did  not  refuse  the  amity 
cither  of  the  king  or  of  the  ^tolians  ;  but  that  if  they  would  show  them- 
selves friends,  the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do,  was  to  leave  tlieir  isl- 
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^d :  that  tbcj  were  fully  determined  neither  to  admit  fhem  into  their  cit^ 
nor  to  make  any  alliance  with  them,  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  but  few  troops 
and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  first  step  did  him  no  honour  and  was  do  good 
omen  in  regard  to  the  future. 

They^had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  .endeaToured  to  bring  over  the  Ach- 
sans  and  Athamanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  anibassadors  of 
Antiochus  and  those  of  the  ^tolians  at  ^gae,  where  their  afisembly  was 
held,  in  presence  of  Quintius,  the  Roman  general. 

Antiochus^s  ambassador  spoke  first  *  He  was  a  vain  ncian,  as  those  gen- 
erally are  who  live  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  expence  of  princes  :  and  fan- 
cying himself  a  great  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolute  and  emphatical  tone 
of  voice.  He  told  them,  that  a  vast  body  of  cavaky  was  passing  the  Hel- 
lespont, into  Europe,  consisting  partly  ef  cuirassiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen, 
who,  even  when  they  were  flying  on  horseback,  turned  about  and  dischai^- 
ed  their  arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which,  according  to 
him,  were  alone  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more 
numerous  infantry :  the  Dabaea,  the  Medes,  the  Elymseans,  the  Caddusi- 
ans,  and  many  other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet, 
lie  aflirmed  it  would  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain 
it;  ^he  right  wing  to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  the  left  of 
Aradians  and  the  Sidetps  of  Pamphylia  ;  nations  who  were  allowed  univer- 
sally to  be  the  best  and  most  experienced  mariners  in  the  world  :  that  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus 
was  bringing  with  him  ;  every  one  knowing  that  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  had. 
-always  abounded  in  gold :  that  they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion  of  the 
test  of  the  military  preparations  :  that  in  consequence  the  Romans  would 
not  now  have  to  do  with  a  Philip  or  an  Hannibal  ;  the  latter  being  only  a 
citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia  and  part  of 
Europe :  that  nevertheless,  though  he  was  come  from  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  cast,  purely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any 
article  from  the  Achaeans  that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might 
imagine  they  owed  the  Romans,  their  first  friends  and  allies  :  that  he  did 
aot  desire  them  to  unite  their  arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question, 
but  only  to  stand  neuter,  and  not  declare  for  either  party. 

Archidamus,  the  ^tolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the^ame  efiect ;  adding, 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be  to  re- 
main spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without 
sharing  in  it,  or  incurring  any  hazard.  Then  growing  warmer  as  he  went 
••n,  he  threw  out  invectives  and  reproaches  against  the  Romans  in  general, 
and  against  Qjiiintius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrateful  people^ 
who  had  fi^rgot  that  they  owed  to  the  bravery  of  the  ^tolians,  not  only  the 
victory  they  had  gained  over  Philip,  but  their  general's  life,  and  the  safety 
of  their  army.  For  what,  continued  he,  did  Qiiintitis  do  in  this  battle 
worthy  a  great  certain  ?  He  declared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him 
during  the  engagement  wholly  employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sac- 
cificing  victims,  and  oflering  up  vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  whilst  him- 
self was  exposing  his  person  and  life  to  the  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence 
and  preservation. 

*  Is,  ut  plerique  quos  opes  regis  alunt,  vaniloguos,  macia  terrasque  inai^ 
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To  this  Qpintias  answered,  that  it  was  plain  whick  partj  Aithrdamii^ 
kad  studied  to  please  bj  this  speech  ;  that  knowing  the  Achaeans  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  JBtolians,  whose 
courage  consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  U^ 
{ain  their  esteem,  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king's  am* 
bassadors,  and  by  their  means  with  the  kins  himself:  that  if  the  world  had 
not  known  till  now,  what  it  was  that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus 
and  the  ^tolians,  the  speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  visibly 
enough :  that  on  both  sides  nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been 
employed  :  that,  vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,^  they  seduced  and  blew 
ap  the  vanity  of  each  other  by  false  promises  and  vain  hopes ;  the  ^tolians 
asserting  boldly  en  one  side,  as  you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  de- 
feated Philip  and  preserved  the  Romans,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
were  ready  to  declare  for  £tolia  ;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirm- 
ing, that  he  was  gokigto  biing  into  tibe  field  innumerable  bodies  of  horse 
aiid  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets.  **  This,"  says  he,  *'  puis 
^  roe  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  given  me  in  Chalcia,  by  a  friend  of  mine» 
<«  a  very  worthy  man,  who  treats  his  guests  in  the  best  manner.  Surpri- 
"  sed  at  the  prodigious  quantity  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up» 
^  we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  get 
**  together  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was  not  vain- 
^  glori0us>  like  these  peo{)le,  only  fell  a  laughing,  and  owned  sincerely^ 
**  that  what  we  took  for  venison,  was  nothing  but  swineV  flesh,  seasoned 
**  several  ways,  and  cooked  up  with  different  sauces.  The  same  thing 
**  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops,  which  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and 
^  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied  in  mighty  names.  For  these 
**  Dahtt,  Modes,  Caddusians,  and  Elymsans,  are  all  but  one  nation,  and  a 
**  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Why  may  not  I,  Acheeans,  repre- 
^  sent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  this  great  king,  who  one 
<<  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  there  to  beg  for  provis- 
^  ions  and  money  ;>and  the  next  goes  in  person  to  the  very  gates  of  Chal- 
^  ^  CIS,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy  ?  Antiochus  has 
.*««  y^j^  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  ^tolians  ;  and  they,  with  as  little 
**  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you,  not  to 
^  suf^r  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
*^  roans,  which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am  surprised  they  can 
**  venture  to  tell  you,  that  il  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neuter,  and  to- 
**  remain  only  spectators  of  the  war.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  sure  meth- 
"**  od  ;  I  mean,  to  become  the  prey  of  the  victor." 

The  Achsans  did  not  deliberate  long.  The  result  was,  that  they  shoukl 
declare  war  against  Antiochus  and  the  ^toliaos.  Immediately  at  the  re- 
quest of  Q^intius,  they  sent  500  men  to  the  aid  of  Cbalcis,  and  the  like 
number  to  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  satisfaction  from  the  Boeotians,  who  an- 
swered, that  they  would  consider  on  what  was  to  be  done  when  that  prince 
should  come  into  Bceotia. 

Jn  the  mean  time  Antiochus  advanced  to  Cbalcis  with  a  much  greater 
body  of  troops  than  before  ;  and  now  the  faction  against  the  Romans  pre- 
vaiiing,  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  cities  following 
their  example,*  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Eubcea.  He  fancied  he  had 
made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having  reduced  so  considerable  an  island  in  his 
first  campaign  :  but  can  that  be  called  a  conquest,  where  there  are  no  cnc:- 
mies  to  make  opposition  l    * 
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*  But  terrible  ones  Ir^re  making  preparations  against  that  prince.  The 
Romans,  ai\er  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  omens  and  auspices,  pro- 
claimed war  against  Antiochus  and  his  adherents.  Processions  were  ap- 
pointed during  two  dajS,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods. 
They  made  a  vow  to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case  they 
should  be  successful  in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the  tem]^  of 
the  gods ;  at  the  same  time  omitting  no  human  meails  to  thetr  success. 
The  senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  from  which  they  could  not  return  the  same  day ;  and 
five  senators  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it  at  ft^e  same  time. 
Acilius  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece  had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to 
l«ndezvous  at  Brundusium,  on  the  1 5th  of  May  ;  and  set  out  from  Rome 
himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Masinissa  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  com,  men, 
and  ships.  The  senate  thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  except 
the  com,  which  they  would  pay  for.  They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the 
consul. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited  many  cities  to  entef 
into  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Demetrias,  and  there  held  a  council  of  war 
on  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Hannibal,  who  was  now  restored  to 
favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  fir^t  asked.  He  began  by 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  engage  Philip  in  Antio- 
chus' interest ;  which,  be  said,  was  so  important  a  step,  that  if  it  succeeded 
they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  success  of  the  war.  **  And  indeed," 
says  he,  '*  as  Philip  sustained  so  long  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power, 
^^  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war  in  which  the  two  greatest  kings  of 
**  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite  their  forces  ;  especially  as  the  Romans  will 
*'  have  those  against  them  in  it  who  gave  them  ibe  superiority  before ;  I  mean 
**  the  JCtolians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom  only,  as  is  well  known,  they 
*^  were  indebted  for  victory  ?  Now  who  can  doubt  but  Philip  may  easily 
*^  be  brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  Thoas  sooflen  repeated 
*^  to  the  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this 
*^  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude 
*^  under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself? 
^  And  could  he  ever  hope  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now  offers 
"  itself  ?"  If  Philip  should  refuse  to  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised  him 
to  send  his  son  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay 
waste  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means  to  render  Philip  inca- 
pable of  assisting  the  Romans. 

He  then  asseitsd  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans  ex- 
cept in  Italy  ;  for  which  reason  he  had  before  advised  Antiochus  to  begin 
the  war  there  :  that  since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was 
at  that  time  in  Greece,  it  was  his  opinion,  as  matters  stood,  that  the  king 
ought  to  send  immediately  for  all  his  troops  out  of  Asia,  and  not  rely  on  the 
.^tolians,  or  his  other  allies  of  Greece,  who  possibly  might  fail  him  on  a 
'  ;>udden  :  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  towards  those  coasts  of 
Greece  opposite  to  Italy  :  and  order  his  fleet  to  sail  thither  also  :  that  he 
should  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  keep 
the  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  in  order  to  seem  upon  the 
point  of  crossing  into  Italy  ;  and  actually  to  do  so,  in  case  a  favourable  op- 
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portunitf  dxMilcf  present  itself.  By  this  means  the  Romans  would  be  kept 
at  borne,  to  defend  their  own  coasts  ;  and  he  judged  this  the  best  method 
for  carrying  the  war  into  Italj,  in  which  place  only  the  Romans  could  be 
conquered :  '*  tfaese,*^  concluded  Hannibal,  **  are  my  thoughts  ;  and  if  I 
**  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding  in  anotlier  war,  I  ought  at  least  to 
"  have  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  successes,  how  to  act  in  the  field  against 
^*'  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon.  ^  As  to  the 
*'  rest,  I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertakings,  whatsover  thej 
«  may  be.'* 

The  council  approved  of  HannibaPs  advice  ;  however  it  was  complied 
with  odIj  in  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of  Asia ;  orders  being 
sent  to  Polyxenides,  the  admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece.  With 
regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Hannibal's  plan,  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  diverted 
Antiochus  from  putting  it  in  execution,  by  assuring  him  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  being  victorious  :  that  in  case  this  plan  ere  adopted,  all  the  honour 
would  he  ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  bad  formed  it ;  that  the  king 
ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary 
fer  him  to  draw  up  another  plan,  without  regarding  that  of  the  Cartliaginian. 
In  this  manner  are  the  best  counsels  lost,  and  the  most  powerful  empires 
mined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  takes  several 
cities  ci  Thessaly  ;  he  is  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa, 
Bebius  the  Roman  praetor  having  sent  it  a  speedy  aid,  afler  which  he  re- 
tired to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  be  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with 
the  roan's  daughter  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  upwards  of  50,  he 
was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  whrt[>  was  not  20,  that  he  resolved  to 
marry  her.  Forgetting  tlie  two  enterprises  he  had  formed,  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter in  feasts  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste  for  pleasure  soon 
conununicated  itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and  occasioned  an 
universal  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  his  lethargy  till  news  was  brought  that  Acilius 
the  consul  was  advancing  towards  him  in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence. Immediately  the  king  set  out  ;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed 
for  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose 
officers  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  though  they  had  used  their 
utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more  forces  into  the  field  ;  the  king  then  found, 
bat  too  late,  how  much  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  great  promises  of 
Thoas,  and  the  truth  of  Hannibal's  words,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him 
Co  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies.  All  that  he  could  do  at  this  time  was  to 
*ei2e  the  pass  of  Therroopylfle,  and  send  to  the  ^tolians  for  a  reinforce- 
ment Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  contrary  winds,  had 
prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  forces,  which  Polyxenides  was  bring- 
ing, and  the  king  had  only  those  troops  he  had  brought  the  year  before, 
fvbich  scarce  exceeded  10,000  men. 

j^ntiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  sufficiently  for  his  security  against 
the  Romans,  who  were  advancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  the  pass  of 
TliemiopyJse,  and  strengthening  the  natural  fortifications  with  intrenchments 
and  walls.  The  consul  came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him,  and  dis- 
patched Cato  his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachroent  m  quest  of  some  by- 
path that  led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  afler  inexpressible  fa- 
tigues, went  over  the  mountains  through  the  same  path  where  Xerxe9>  and 
Vol.  IV.  5 
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Brennus  afterwards,  opened  Ihcmselves  a  passage :  when  falling  suddenly  on 
some  soldiers,  whom  he  met  there,  he  soon  put  them  to  flight.  Immedi- 
ately he  orders  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  advances  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
tachment sword  in  hand,  and  with  great  shouts.  A  body  of  600  ^tolian?, 
.who  guarded  some  of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come  down  the  mountains, 
take  to  tlieir  heels,  and  retire  towards  their  army,  where  they  spread  uni- 
versal terror.  At  the  same  instant  the  consul  attacks  Antiochus's  intrench- 
inents  with  all  his  troops,  and  forces  them.  The  king  having  his  teeth  shat- 
tered by  a  stone,  was  in  such  excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
field.  After  his  retreat,  ik)  part  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  their  ground,  or 
wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Romans.  They  were  now  universally  routed  in 
a  place  where  there  was  almost  no  outlets  to  escape  through  ;  ibr  on  one  side 
Ihey  were  stopped  by  deep  fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy  rocks ;  so  that 
there  was  no  getting  off  either  on  the  right  or  left.  The  soldiers,  however, 
crowding  and  pushing  forward,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  swords,  threw  one 
another  into  the  morasses  and  down  the  precipices,  in  which  manner  a  great 
number  of  them  perished.  The  victorious  anny  continued  the  pursuit,  and  , 
cut  to  pieces  all  Antiochus's  forces,  500  excepted,  with  whom  he  escaped  ta 
Chalcis. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome  with  the  news  of 
this  victory,  and  related  in  his  letters,  how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a  general  to  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  vir- 
tue, and  not  to  harbour  any  thing  so  mean  as  jealousy  pf  another's  merit. 
The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome  filled  the  citizens  with  a  joy  so  much  the 
greater,  as  they  had  very  much  doubted  the  success  of  the  war  against  so 
powerful  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were  thereupon  given  for  public 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods  by  way  df  thanksgiving* 
for  three  days  together. 

The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  all 
the  cities  and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of 
Chalcis  and  all  Eulxea.  The  consul  after  his  victory,  discovered  such  a 
moderation  in  ey^ry  thing,  as  reflected  greater  honour  on  him  than  the  vic- 
tory itself*. 

Tiiough  the  iEtolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had  ren- 
dered themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  however  endeav- 
oured to  bring  them  over  by  gentle  methods.  He  represented  that  experi- 
ence ought  to  teach  them  how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus  :  that 
it  was  not  too  late  for  tljem  to  have  rcccnirse  to  the  clemency  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  that  to  give  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
pentance, they  should  surrender  to  him  lleraclea,  their  capital  city.  These 
xcmonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly  that  he  should  be  ob- 
liged to  employ  tbrce,  and  accordingly  he  besieged  that  place  with  all  his 
troops,  lleraclea  was  a  very  strong  city,  of  great  extent,  and  able  to  make 
a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  Tlic  consul  having  employed  the  balistae, 
catapuita;,  and  all  the  other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  pla- 
ces at  the  same  time.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  inexpressi- 
ble courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  immedialely  repaired  such  parts  of  the 
wall  as  were  beat  down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with  a  vio- 
lence it  was  scarce  possible  to  support,  ibr  they  fought  in  the  highest  des- 
pair. They  burned  in  an  instant  tjjc  greatest  part  of  the  machines  em- 
ployed against  them.  The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  ibr  24 
days  without  the  least  inteniiission  either  day  or  night. 

•  Multo  modestia  post  victoriam,  qnam  ipsa  victoria,  laudabilior.  Lav, 
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ItwaspkiD^  that  as  the  garrison  did  not  consist  of  near  so  manj  forces 
as  the  Roman  army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  vio* 
ient  and  uninterrupted  assaults.  And  now  the  consul  ibrroed  a  new  plan. 
He  discontinued  the  attack  at  12  every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till 
^bout  nine  the  next  morning.  The  ^tolians,  not  doubting  but  this  procee- 
ded from  the  over-fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  persuaded  that  they  were  as 
much  exhausted  as  themselves,  took  advantage  of  fhe  repose  alk>wed  them, 
and  retired  at  the  same  time  with  the  Romans.  They  continued  this  prac- 
tice for  some  time  ;  but  the  consul  having  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight 
as  usual,  at  three  that  morning  he  assaulted  the  city  in  three  places  only  ; 
placing  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  commanded  not  to  mo%'e  till 
a  signaJ  should  be  given.  Such  ^tolians  as  were  asleep,  being  very  drow- 
sy and  heavy  from  fatigue,  were  waked  with  the  utmost  dilficulty ;  and 
those  who  arose  from  their  slumber  ran  up  and  down  at  random  wherever 
the  noise  called  them.  At  day-break  the  signal  being  given  by  the  consul, 
the  assault  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  not  yet  been  at- 
tacked, and  from  whence  the  besieged  on  that  account  had  drawn  off  their 
people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  £tolians  fled  with  tlie 
utmost  precipitation  into  the  citadel.  The  general  suffered  the  city  to  be 
plundered,  not  so  much  from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward 
the  sokiiers,  who  till  now  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  tlie 
cities  they  had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of  provisions,  it  could 
not  hold  out  long  :  and  accordingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. Among  the  prisoners  was  Damocritus,  a  person  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  ^tolians,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  an- 
swered Qjuintius,  "  that  he  would  bring  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which 
**•  be  had  just  before  called  in  Antiochus." 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia,*  which  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Heraclea.     It  did  not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  ^tolians  bad  deputed  ambassadors,  with 
Thoas  at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy 
succour,  gave  them  immediately  a  oxisiderable  sum  of  money,  and  kept 
Thoas,  who  staid  very  willingly  with  him  to  hasten  the  execution  of  bis 
promises. 

t  The  £tolians,  who  were  exceedii^ly  discouraged  by  the  taking  of 
Heraclea,  considered  how  they  might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  -which  had 
already  been  attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might  have  much 
worse.  But  the  populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were 
prescribed,  the  ncgociation  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul'  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  in  which  the  iEto* 
Hans  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had  already 
been  carried  on  two  months,  when  Qpintius,  who  during  this  time  had  been 
employed  in  Greece,  in  other  matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consul. 
The  destruction  of  that  city  would  involve  almost  the  whole  people  in  the 
same  fate.  The  usage  which  Qpintius  had  met  with  from  the  ^tolians 
had  given  him  the  greatest  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them.  However, 
he  was  moved  to  compassion,  when  he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
fioD  ;  and  therefore  he  advanced  so  near  the  walls  as  to  be  known  by  the 
besieged.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  A  rumour  being 
spread  that  Qijintius  was  approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from 
all  quarters  to  the  walb.     Those  unfortunate  people  stretch  forth  their 

*  Both  Lamia  and  Heraclea  were  hi  Phthk>tis. 
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hands  fowairls  Q^intius,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  a]i  burst  into  tears, 
and  implored  his  assistance  witli  the  most  mournful  cries.  Qjuintius,  moved 
with  their  condition  even  to  shedding  of  tears,  expressed  by  his  gesture  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  returned  to  the  consul.  In  their  ooover- 
cation  he  represented,  that  as  he  bad  overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time 
to  continue  the  siege  of  those  two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  command 
was  near  expiring.  Acilius  agreed  with  him  ;  but  being  ashamed  to  raise 
the  siege,  he  left  Qjtiintius  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased-  The  latter  ad- 
vancing near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the  mournful  cries  were  again  heard, 
and  the  citizens  besought  him  to  take  compassion  of  diem.  Quintius,  by  a 
sign  with  his  hand,  bid  them  send  deputies  to  him  ;  when  immediately 
Fhineas  and  the  principal  citizens  came  out,  and  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet.  Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture  :  "  your  calamity,"  says  he,  *^  ban- 
'*  isbes  from  my  mind  all  my  thoughts  of  resentment  and  revenge.  You  now 
**  find  that  all  things  have  happened  as  I  foretold  you  they  would  ;  and  you 
^'  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say,  that  none  of  these  misfor- 
'*  tunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.  But  destined  as  I  am,  by  Providence, 
**  to  preserve  Greece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination  to  do 
^'  good.  Depute  therefore  some  persons  to  the  consul,  and  beg  a  truce  for 
*^  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
^*  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I  will  be  your  mediator  and  advo* 
'*  cate  with  the  consul."  They  followed  Quintius*  advice  in  every  thing. 
The  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back 
his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on 
the  happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  oflfer  presents  and  sacrifices  to 
the  gods  in  the  capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction ;  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Philip,  who  had  been  an  Hipstage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended  the  war 
which  the  Romans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  in  Greece. 

SECTION  VII. 

POLYXANrOES  DEFEATED  BY   LIVIUS. — L,   SCIPIO  OAKRIES   ON   THE   WAK 
AGAINST  AlfTIOCHUS,    AND  DEFEATS  HIM  NEAR  MAGNESIA. 

WHILST*  the  affairs  I  have  just  related  passed  in  Greece,  Antiochus 
lived  easy  and  undisturbed  in  Ephesus  ;  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his 
flatterers  and  courtiers  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions 
from  the  Romans,  who,  they  declared,  did  not  intend  to  cross  into  Asia. 
Hannibal  was  the  only  person  capable  of  rousing  him  from  this  lethargy. 
He  told  the  king  plainly,  that  instead  of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  irrational  and  improbable  discourse,  he 
might  be  assured  that  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  botli  by 
sea  and  land  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia  ;  and  that  he  must  resolve,  either  to  re- 
nounce the  empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it,  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies 
who  aspired  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops  which  were  not 
yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked  and  sailed  to  the  Cherso- 
nesus.    He  there  fortified  Lysimachia,  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in 

•  A.  Af  3313.  Ant  J.  C  191.  lav.  1.  xxxvl  n,  41«-45.  Appian.  in  Syriac. 
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Ifaat  neighbocfaoody  to  prevent  the  Romans  fipom  crossing  into  Asia  by  the 
Hellespont ;  and  this  being  done  be  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved,  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement. 
Poiyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fl^t,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C;  Livius, 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  just  before  arrived  in  the 
.£geaii  9ea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near  mount  Coiychus  in  Ionia. 
Tbe  battle  was  foii^t  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  last  Po- 
lyzenides  was  beat,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk,  13 
taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed  into 
the  harbour  of  Canna,  in  ^tolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore  and  fortified  with 
a  good  intrenchment  and  rampart,  the  place  where  diey  laid  them  up  for 
the  whole  winter. 

*  Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling  his 
land-forces.  News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched 
towards  the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another  so  powerful  as  might  be 
able  to  preserve  the  empire  of  tbose  seas.  For  this  purpose  he  refitted  such 
sbips  SIS  bad  been  brought  off,  reinforced  them  with  new  ones,  and  sent 
Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  fetch  those  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave 
part  of  the  army  to  Seleucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  £tolia,  to  watch 
the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country  round  ;  and  marched  in  person 
with  the  rest  into  winter-quarters  in  Phrygia. 

t  During  these  transactions  the  £tolian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome, 
where  they  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audience,  because,  the  trace  was  near 
expiring.  Q^intius,  who  was  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all  bis  cred- 
it in  their  £aivour.  But  he  found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against 
tbe  Vidians.  They  were  considered,  not  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a 
peq>le  so  very  untractable,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  them.  Afkr  several  days  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither 
allowed  nor  refused  peace,  two  proposals  ware  made  to  them,  and  left  to 
their  option :  these  were,  either  to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate, 
or  to  pay  iOOO|  talents,  and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or 
enemies  whom  the  Romans  should  consider  as  such.  As  the  ^tolians 
desired  to  know  particularly  how  far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
senate,  no  express  answer  was  made  them.  They  therefore  withdrew 
without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  very 
daj^  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight. 

.  I  The  next  year  the  Romans  gave  tbe  command  of  the  land-armies  which 
Acilius  had  before,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  tbe  new  consul,  under  whom 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  brother,  had  offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  sen- 
ate and  people  of  Rome  were  very  desirous  of  trying  which  of  the  two, 
Scipio  or  Hannibal,  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of  the  great- 
est service  to  the  army  in  which  he  should  fight.  Tbe  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  Livius  had  before,  was  given  to  L.  i£roilius  RhegiUus. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  i£tolia,  did  not  trifle  away  bis  time  in  be- 
81^^  one  town  after  anodier  :  but  wholly  attentive  to  bis  principal  view, 
after  panting  tbe  iEtolians  a  six  month's  truce,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  fuU  time  for  sending  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  he  resolved  to  march 
his  army  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  and  from  thence  to 
cross  orer  into  Asia.     However,  he  thought  it  advisable  previously  to  in- 

*  Liv.  L  xxxvii.  n.  8.    Appian.  m  Syriac.  p.  loa 
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form  himself  how  Philip  might  stand  affected.  This  priooe  gave  the  army 
such  a  reception  as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  ^ithful  and  most  zeal- 
ous ally.  At  its  arrival,  as  well  as  departure,  he  furnished  it  all  necessary 
refreshments  and  supplies,  with  a  truly  royal  munificence.  In  the  enter- 
tainments *  he  made  for  the  consul,  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Romans,  he  discovered  an  easy  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was 
very  pleasing  to  Scipio  Africanus  ;  for  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every 
thing,  was  not  an  enemy  to  a  certain  elegance  of  manners  and  noble  gene- 
rosity, provided  they  did  not  degenerate  into  luxury. 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  place,  is  also  very  honoura- 
ble to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  guests  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages in  the  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general  of  the 
armies  of  that  republic  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio  Africanus,  that  con- 
IsuKs  brother.  Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  in  some  measure  pardonable  on 
these  occasions  ;  and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  tlie  reception 
which  Philip  gave  to  his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  maimer  a« 
became  a  great  prince  ;  and  with  a  magificence  that  suited  their  dignity 
and  his  own,  but  at  the  same  time  was  far  from  discovering  the  least  pomp 
or  ostentation,  and  was  iafiuiteiy  improved  by  the  engaging  manner  of  the 
master  of  the  feast ;  and  by  the  care  he  took  to  set  before  his  guests  with 
taste  and  decorum  whatever  might  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  MtUta  in  to 
dtxteritas  et  humaniias  visa.  These  personal  qualities,  in  the  sense  of  Scipio, 
did  Philip  greater  honour,  and  gave  his  guests  a  more  advantageous  idea  of 
him,  than  the  most  sumptuous  profusions  could  have  done.  This  excellent 
taste  on  both  sides,  so  uncommon  in  princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model 
ibr  persons  of  their  high  rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  reception 
which  Philip  had  given  the  army,  remitted  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invested  them  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  the  remain- 
der of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany  tlie 
Roman  army,  and  to  supply  it  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in 
Macedonia,  but  as  far  as  Thrace*  His  experience  taught  him  how  much  the 
Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  his  inability  to  shake  off  tlie 
yoke  of  obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him  to 
cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom  his  future  fate  depended ;  and 
it  was  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  otherwise 
in  some  measure,  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For,  in  reality,  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  resentment  against  the  Romans 
for  the  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  him  ;  for  kings  are  never  able 
(o  accustom  themselves  to  depend  on,  and  submit  to  others. 

t  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  towards  Thrace,  to  favour 
the  passage  of  tlie  consul's  troops  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  Antiohcus'  ad- 
miral, who  was  a  Rhodianexileby  a  stratagem  defeated  Pausistratus,  who 
commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet  appointed  to  succour  the  Romans.  He  attack- 
ed him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or  sunk  29  of  his 
ships  ^  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The 
Rhodians,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only 
their  revenge.  Accordingly,  with  incredible  diligence  they  fitted  out  a 
more  powerful  fleet  than  the  former.     It  joined  that  of  iEmilius,  and  both 

*  Multa  in  eo  et  dcxteritas  et  humanitas  visa,  qux  commendabilia  afiud 
Africanum  erant  ;  virum,  ^c  ut  ad  csctera  egregium,  ita  a  comitate,  qux  sine 
imniriacsbet,  non  aversum.    Li  v. 

t  Liv.  1.  auocviL  n.  9—11,  et  n  18— 23i    Appian.  in  Syiiac.  p.  101—101 
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fleets  sailed  towards  Elea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  whom  Seleucus  was  besieging 
in  bis  capital.  This  succour  arrived  very  seasonably  ;  Eumenes  being  jusi 
en  the  point  of  being  reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes,  the  Acheean,  who 
bad  formed  himself  under  the  famous  Pbilopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  had  entered  the  city  with  1000  foot  and  100  horse. 
At  the  head  of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants,  wh&  did 
not  dare  to  follow  him,  he  performed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery, 
as  obliged  Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege,  and  quit  the  country. 

*  The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal, 
who  was  bringing  to  the  king  that  of  Syria  aod  Phoenicia,  the  Khodiana 
singly  fought  him  on  the  coasts  of  Pampbylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their 
ships,  ajid  the  dexterity  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain, 
drove  him  into  the  port  of  Megista,  near  Patara  ;  and  there  blocked  him 
ap  so  close  as  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  for  the  service  of  the  king. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  came  to  Antiochus  much  about  the  time  that  ad- 
rice  was  brought  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches 
into  Macedonia,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont  and  enter  Asia. 
Antiochus  then  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  and  made  haste  to 
take  all  possible  methods  for  preventing  it. 

t  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bytbinia,  to  infonn  him  of  the 
design  which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  They  were  ordered  to 
display,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise  : 
4hat  diey  were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the. 
world,  and  subject  them  to  the  empire  of  the-  Romans;  that  after  having 
subdued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they  had  resolved  to  attack  him  :  that  should  he 
liave  the  ill  fortune  to  be  overcome,  the  fire  spreading,  would  soon  reach 
Bithynia  :  that  as  to  Eumenes,  no  aid  could  be  expected  from  him,  as  he 
bad  voluntarily  submitted  himself,  and  put  on  the  chains  of  the  Romans, 
with  his  own  hands. 

These  motives  had  made  a  great  impression  on  Prusias,  but  the  letters 
he  received  at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul  and  bis  brother,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  remove  bis  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Romans  to  bestow  the 
greatest  honours  on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alliance';  and  he  mentioned 
several  examples  of  that  kind  in  which  he  himself  had  been  concerned. 
He  said,  that  in  Spain  several  princes,  who  before  they  were  favoured  with 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made  a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  were 
since  become  great  kings  :  that  Masinissa  had  not  only  been  restored  to  his 
kingdom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Sypbax  had  been  given  to  him,  where- 
by be  was  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  potentates  of  the  universe  : 
that  Philip  and 'Nabis,  though  vanquished  by  Quintius,  had  nevertheless 
been  suffered  to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones  :  that,  the  year  before,  the 
tribute  which  Philip  had  agreed  to  pay,  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who 
was  an  hostage  in  Rome,  sent  back  to  him  :  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would 
have  been  on  the  throne  at  that  tim^,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treach- 
ery of  the  ^tolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius,  who  bad  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the  Ro- 
dmans had  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him.  He 
made  it  clear  to  him  which  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  victorious  ; 
and  how  much  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans  than  on  that  of  Antiochus. 

•  Liv.  1  xxxvii  n.  23,  24.  Appian.  in  S>t.  p.  100.   Cor.  Nep.  in  Hannib.  c  8. 
t  Liv.  1.  xxxvii,  n,  25«^3a  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  101—104.  Polyb.  in  Exceipt. 
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This  king  being  disappointed  of  the  hopes  he  bad  entertained  of  bringing 
over  Pnisias  to  his  interest,  now  meditated  onlj  how  he  might  best  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made  the  seat 
of  war.  He  imagined  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this  would  be  to 
recover  the  empire  of  the  seas,  of  which  he  had  been  almost  dispossessed 
bj  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  related  above  ;  that  then  he  might  employ  his 
fleets  against  whom  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  transport  an  army  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont, 
or  by  any  other  way,  when  his  fleets  should  be  wholly  employed  to  prevent 
it.  Antiochus  therefore  resolved  to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that 
purpose  went  to  Ephesus,  where  his  fleet  lay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  man* 
ned  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  furnished  it  abundantly  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  another  engagement,  and  sent  it  once  more  under  the  command 
of  Poly zen ides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  orders  to  fight  them.  What 
determined  his  resolution  was,  his  having  received  advice  that  »  great  part 
of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara  ;  and  that  king  Eumenes  had 
sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus  to  join  the  consul. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  ^milius  and  the  Romans  near  Myonesius,  a 
maritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  their  fleet  with  as  little  success  as 
before,  ^milius  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Ephesus,  aAer  having  sunk  or  burned  29  of  bis  ships,  and  taken  13. 

*  Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  defeat,  that  he  seemed 
entirely  disconcerted  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  on  a 
sudden  he  took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest. 
In  his  consternation  he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  ferces  out  of  Lysimachta 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  faUing  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching  towards  those  parts,  with  a  design  of 
crossing  into  Asia  ;  whereas,  tlie  only  means  that  remained  to  hinder  this, 
would  have  been  to  leave  those  troops  in  the  places  where  they  were.  For 
Lysimachia  being  very  strongly  fortified,  might  have  held  out  a  long  siege, 
and  perliaps  very  far  in  flie  winter,  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded 
the  enemy  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage  ;  and  during  the  interval 
he  might  have  taken  measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans. 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of  those 
places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so 
precipitate  a  manner,  that  his  troops  left  all  the  anomunition  and  provisions, 
of  both  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities,  behind  them  in 
those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered  them,  they  found 
ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  army  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  open  that  they  carried  over  their  army 
witliout  the  least  opposition  at  that  veiy  part  where  the  enemy  might  have 
disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantage* 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  oden  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  when  God  is  determined  to  pantsh'  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he 
deprives  either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of  counsel,  prudegce, 
and  courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten  his  people. 
<'  t  For,  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem, 
^*  and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the  staff,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the 

*'  whole   stay  of  water. ^The  mighty  man,  and  tlie  roan  of  war,  the 

*'  judge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient. The  cap* 

''  tain  of  fiAy,  and  the  honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning 

♦  Liv.  I  xxxvH.  n.  31.  Appfan  in  Syr.  p.  104.    f  Is.  c,  Jii.  r.  1,  ?,  3.-. 
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••  arti6cer,  and  the  eloquent  orator.**  But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  our  pagan  historian  sajs  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that 
••  God  *took  away  the  king's  judgment,  and  overthrev?  his  reason :  a  pun* 
"  ishment,"  says  he,  "  that  always  happens  when  men  are  upon  the  point 
**  of  falling  into  some  great  calamity."  The  expression  is  very  strong  a 
*'  God  overthrew  the  king's  reason."  He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  re* 
fused  him  sense,  prudence^  and  judgment ;  he  banished  from  his  mind  every 
salutary  thought  ;  he  confused  him,  and  made  him  even  averse  to  all  the 
good  counsel  that  could  be  given  him.  This  is  what  t  David  besought 
uod  to  do  with  regard  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  minister  :  *'  O  Lord,  I 
'*  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness."  The  word  in 
the  Latin  version  is  very  strong,  ivfaiua :  the  import  of  which  is,  how 
prudent  soever  his  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish  and  stupid 
to  Absalom ;  and  they  accordingly  did  appear  so.  *^  And  Absalom  and  all 
*'  the  men  of  Israel  said,  the  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Archite  is  better  than 
**  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel : — for  the  Lord  hath  appointed  to  defeat  the 
*^  good  coua%J  of  Ahitophel^  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil 
•  upon  Absak)m." 

J  The  Romans  being  come  into  Asia;  halted  some  tiriie  at  Troy,  which 
they  considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  coon- 
try,  from  whence  they  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  up 
sacrifices  to  Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were 
overjoyed,  and  much  af^er  the  same  manner  as  fathers  and  children,  wh6 
meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  seeing  their 
posterity  conquerors  of  the  west,  and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim  tb  Asia, 
as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  theif  ancestors,  imagined  tlie/ 
saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  ift  greater  splendour  than  ever.  On  th^ 
other  side,  the  Fonnans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  See  themselves  in  the 
ancient  abode  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome,  and  to 
4x>ntemplate  its  temples  and  deities,  v^hich  they  had  in  common  with  that 
city. 

J  Whan  advice  ivas  broujrht  Antioohns  that  th^  Romatis  had  passed  thi 
Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  deliver  himself  from  a  war  in  which  he  had  engaged  rashly, 
and  without  e?camining  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made  him  re- 
solve to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Rotnans,  to  propose  conditions  of  peace. 
A  religious  ceremony  had  retard^  the  inarch  of  th^  army  ;  it  having  halt- 
ed for  sevefal  days,  tbit  W6re  the  festival  days  at  Rofe6,  in  which  the  sa- 
cred shields,  called  dncilia,  i^ere  Carried  in  tolemn  procession,  with  great 
pomp.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  \^a8  one  of  the  salii,  or  priests  of  Mars, 
whose  oflfice  was  to  keep  thepe  shields,  had  not  croFsed  the  sea  yet ;  for, 
being  one  of  the  salii,  he  coOld  not  leave  the  place  where  the  festival  was 
solemnizing,  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to  wail  for  him.     What  a  pity  it 

efc-iyiVfrrjM n  fu^   tirt  t«»  hmx>c^  t^vX»\tf  vite  B^eSXetCttmf. 

t  Infatda,  quscso,  Domine,  consilium  Ahitophel.  IToroini  autem  notn  di?- 
jkipatiim  est  consilium  Ahitophel  utile,  ut  induceret  dominus  9vper  Msalom. 
2  Reg  c.  XV.  ?y\  et  xvii.  14.  "  O  Lord.  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahitophel  <nto  foolishness  2  f^am  c.  xv.  .^1.  For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to 
defeat  the  cowl  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bnng 
•vil  upon  Absalom.    Chap,  xvii,  Vt  1. 

t  .Tnatin.  I.  xxxl  c.  8.  ,  *         -  « 
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was,  that  persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  illuminated,  and  di- 
rected their  worship  to  such  improper  objects  !  This  delay  gave  the  king 
some  hopes  ;  for  be  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  Asia,  would  have  attacked  him  on  a  sudden.  Besides,  the  noble 
character  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Africanus,  as  his  greatness  of  soul,  his 
generosity  and  clemency  to  those  he  had  conquered,  both  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  great  man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would 
not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation ;  especially  as  he  had  a  present  to  make 
him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable.  This  was  his  own  son, 
a  child,,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis 
to  Oreum,  according  to  Livy. 

Heraclides  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  spokesman  in  this  embassy,  opened 
Bis  speech  with  saying,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  frustrated  all 
Ibe  rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  his  master  and  the  Romans, 
now  made  him  hope  success  in  the  present  ;  because  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,,  were  entirely  removed  ; 
that  the  king,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his  still  keeping  possession* 
ef  any  c'liy  in  Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia  ;  that  as  to  Smyrna, 
Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  of  Troas,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  up  to 
the  Romans,  and  any  other  city  belonging  to  their  allies,  which  they 
should  demand  of  him  ;  that  be  would  consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half 
tlie  expenses  of  this  war ;  he  concluded  with  exhorting  them,  to  call  to 
mind  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too 
great  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity  ;  that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied 
with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so  immense,  the  boundaries  of 
their  empire  ;  that  if  they  were-  ambitious  of  joining  some  part  of  Asia  to 
it,  the  king  would  acquiesce  with  their  desire,  provided  that  the  limits  of 
it  were  clearly  settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined,  that  these  proposals,  which  seemed  so  ad- 
vantageous, could  not  be  rejected  ;  but  the  Romans  judged  differently. 
Witli  reganl  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly 
been  the  occasion  of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  of  it ;  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating  the  gar- 
risons he  had  in  Ionia  and  iEtolia  ;  but  pretended  to  restore  all  Asia  to  its 
liberty,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  bad  done  Greece,  which  could  not  be 
effected,  unless  the  king  abandoned  all  Asia  on  this  side  mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  tiling  in  the  public  audience, 
endeavoured,  pursuant  to  his  private  instructions,  particularly  to  conciliate 
Scipio  Africanus.  Pie  began  by  assuring  him,  that  the  king  would  send 
him  his  son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  being  very  little  acquainted  with 
Scipio's  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promised 
bim  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  assured  him  that  he  might  entirely  dis- 
pose of  all  things  in  his  power,  if  he  could  meditate  a  peace  for  him. 
To  these  overtures,  Scipio  made  the  following  answer;  "  1  am  not  sur- 
**  prised  to  find  you  unacquainted  both  with  me  and  the  Romans,  as  you 
"  do  not  even  know  the'  condition  of  tlie  prince  who  sent  you  hither.  If, 
"  as  you  assert,  the  uncertainly  of  the  fate  of  arms  should  prompt  us  to 
"  grant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign  ought  to  have  kept 
"  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of  the  Chcr- 
"  sonesus  ;  or  else  he  ought  to  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont,  to  have  dis- 
'  **  puted  our  passage  into  Asia  with  us.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us, 
"  he  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck  ;  so  that  all  he  now  has  to  do,  is,  to 
"  submit  to  whatever  conditions  we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among 
"  tlie  several  offers  he  makes  mo,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with 
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''  that  which  relates  to  the  giving  me  back  roj  soa  ;  I  hope  the  rest  wilL 
*•  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a  private  man,  I  can  promise  to 
"  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude,  for  so  precious  a  gift 
^*  as  be  offers  me  in  my  son  ;  but  as  a  public  one,  he  must  expect  nothing 
"  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name,  that  tlie  best  coun- 
^*  sel  1  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  not  reject  any  articles  of 
**•  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  This  is  the  best  advice  I  could 
*'*  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend." 

Aotiochus  thought,  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder 
conditions,  bad  they  conquered  him ;  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him 
as  iatal  as  the  inost  unfortunate  war.  He  therefore  prepared  lor  a  battle, 
as  the  Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill 
at  Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both 
on  the  body  and  mind,  aiid  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  af- 
iiicted  father.  After  embracing  him  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  **  Go,"  says 
he  to  the  envoys,  *'  and  thank  the  king  from  me,  and  tell  him,  that  at 
•'*  present,  the  only  testimony  I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude  is,  to  advise 
"  him  not  to  fight  till  he  hears  of  vny  being  arrived  in  the  camp.^'  Per- 
jiaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a  delay  of  some  days  would  give  the  king  an  op- 
portunity of  reflecting  more  seriously  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  in- 
cline him  to  conclude  a  solid  peace. 

Although  the  superiority  o(  Aotiochus^s  forces,  which  were  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Romans,  might  naturally  induce  him  to  venture 
a  battle  immediately  ;  nevertheless,  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio^ 
irhom  be  considered  as  his  last  refuge,  in  case  any  calamitous  accident 
sbouM  befal  him,  {prevailed  over  the  former  consideration.  He  passed  the 
river  Phiygius*  it  is  thought  -to  be  the  Hermus,  and  posted  himself  near 
Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus  ;  where  he  fortified  his  camp  so 
MroDgly,  as  not  to  fear  being  attacked  in  it. 

The  consul  folk>wed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in 
«ight,  during  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp*  His 
army  consisted  of  70,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  54  elephants.  That  of 
the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  30,000  men,  and  16  ele- 
phants. The  consul,  finding  that  the  king  lay  still,  summoned  his  council 
to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  refusing  to 
venture  a  battle.  He  represented,  that  as  the  winter  was  at  hand,  it  would 
be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  for  the  soldiers  to 
keep  the  field  ;  or,  if  they  should  go  mto  winter  quarters,  to  discontinue 
the  war  till  the  year  following.  The  Romans  never  showed  so  much  con- 
tempt for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion  ;  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy  i  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  ardour  of  the  troops  who  were  ready  to  force  the  palisades,  and  pass 
the  intrenchments,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp^  in  case  they  would 
not  quit  it.  There  is  some  probability  that  the  consul  was  desirous  of  anti*- 
cipatiog  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  only  would  have  di- 
niinisheid  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  af^er  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp,  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  towards  it,  in  order  of  battle.  The  king,  fearing 
that  a  longer  delay  would  lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  ani* 
mate  the  enemy,  at  last  marched  out  with  his  troq>s,  and  both  sides  pre- 
pared for  a  decisive  battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  enough  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to 
tfie  men  as  well  as  anas.    It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  5400 
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men  each,  apd  tvro  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  were 
posted  in  the  centre,  and  the  Latins  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which 
extended  towards  the  river.  The  first  line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of 
pikemen,*  or  hastati ;  the  second  of  principes,  and  the  third  of  triarii  ; 
these,  pro|)eriy  speaking,  composed  the  main  body.  On  the  side  of  the 
right  wing,  to  cover  and  sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line, 
3000  Achaean  infantry,  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes ;  and,  in  a  col- 
umn, 3000  horse,  800  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to  the 
Romans.  He  posted,  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the  light  armed  Tral- 
Jians  and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wing 
in  this  manner,  because  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  very  steep, 
seemed  a  sufficient  rampart.  Nevertheless,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were 
posted  there.  To  guard  the  camp,  they  left  2000  Macedonians  and  Thra- 
tians,  who  followed  the  army  as  volunteers.  The  16  elephants  were 
posted  behind  the  triarii,  by  way  of  corps  de  reserve,  and  as  a  rearguard. 
It  was  not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only 
because  the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  number  ;  but  because  the  Afri- 
can elephants,  all  those  in  tlie  Roman  camp  being  of  that  country,  were 
very  much  inferior,  both  in  size  and  strength,  to  those  of  fadia,  and  there- 
fore were  not  aWe  to  oppose  them. 

The  king*s  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  nations 
which  composed  it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms  ;  16,000  foot,  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  and  who  composed  the  phalanx,  formed  also 
the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  each  of  50 
men  in  front,  by  38  deep  ;  and  two  elephants  were  posted  in  each  of  the 
intervals  which  separated  them.  It  was  this  ibnned  the  principal  strength 
of  the  army.  The  sight  only  of  the  elephants  inspired  terror.  Their 
size,  which  in  itself  was  very  remarkable,  was  increased  by  the  ornament 
of  their  heads,  and  their  plumes  of  feathers,  which  were  embellished  with 
gokl,  silver,  purple,  and  ivory;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy 
by  the  hopes' of  spoils,  and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants 
carried  towers  on  their  backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  besides  the 
leader  or  guide.  To  the  right  of  this  phalanx,  was  drawn  up  in  a  column, 
part  of  the  cavalry,  1500  Asiatic  Gauls,  3000  cuirassiers  armed  cap  a  pee, 
and  1000  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Medes,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
A  body  of  16  elephants  were  posted  next,  in  files.  A  little  beyond  was 
the  kind's  regiment;  composed  of  the  Argyraspides,  so  called,  from  their 
«rms  being  of  silver.  After  them,  1200  Dahse,  all  bowmen ;  to  whom 
2500  Mysians  were  joined.  Then  3000  light  armed  Cretans  and  Trailians. 
The  right  wing  was  closed  by  4000  stingers  and  archers,  half  Cyrteana,^ 
and  half  Elymeans.  The  left  wing  was  drawn  up  much  ahtx  the  same 
^nanner,  except  that  before  part  of  the  cavalry,  the  chariots  armed  with 
'scytlies  were  posted,  with  the  camels,  mmmted  by  Arabian  bowmen, 
whose  thin  swords,  in  order  that  the  riders  might  reach  down  from  the  back 
of  these  beasts,  were  six  feet  long.  The  king  commanded  the  right ; 
Seleucus  his  son,  and  Antipater,  his  nephew,  the  left ;  and  three  lieuten- 
ant generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  king's  soldiers  to  distinguish  one  another,  and  act  in  con^ 
cert,  on  account  of  their  great  extent ;  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by  this 
fog,  softened  very  much  the  bowstrings,  the  slings,  and  thongs  or  atraps,t 
wtiich  were  used  lor  throwing  javelins.     The  Romans  did  not  suffer  near  sp 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  different  bodies  of  troops,  of  which  ijx^ 
^fantry  of  the  Roman  legions  consisted. 
'^  Amenta. 
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much,  because  thej  scarce  used  any  but  heavy  arms,  swords,  aud  javelins  $ 
and,  as  the  front  ol'  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  easier 
see  one  another. 

The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  which  Antiochus  had  flattered  hiroself 
would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  confusion,  first  occasioned 
the  defeat  of  his  own  forces.  King  Eumenes,  who  knew  both  where  their 
strength  and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the 
slingen,  and  horse,  who  discharge  javelins  ;  commanding  them  to  diarge 
them,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  small  platoons ;  and  to  pour  on  them,  from 
every  quarter,  darts,  stones,  and  javelins ;  shouting  as  Joud  as  possible  all 
the  while.  The  horses,  frightened  at  these  shouts,  run  away  with  the 
chariots,  scour  the  field  on  all  sides,  and  turn  against  their  own  troops,  as 
well  as  the  cameb.  That  empty  terror  thus  lemoved,  they  fight  hand  to 
hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army  ;  for,  the  troops 
iivhicfa  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broke  and  put  to  fli^t 
by  their  disorder,  Je/I  every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very 
cuirassiers.  The  Roman  cavalry,  vigorously  charging  the  latter,  it  waf 
not  possible  for  them  to  stand  tlie  attack  ;  so  that  they  were  broke  im* 
mediately,  many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because  the  weight  of 
their  arms  would  not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  led  wing  was  routed, 
which  spread  an  alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  th^  phalanx,  and 
threw  it  uito  disorder.  And  now,  the  Roman  legions  charged  it  advanta- 
geously ;  the  soldiers,  who  composed  the  phalanx,  not  having  an  opportuni* 
ty  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because  those  who  fled  had  taken  refuge  amongst 
Ihem,  and  prevented  their  fighting,  whilst  the  Romans  poured  their  jave- 
lins upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  elephants,  drawn  up  in  the  intervals  of 
Ibe  phalanx,  were  of  no  service  to  it  The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been 
used  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  Africa,  against  those  animals,  bad  learned  how 
to  avoid  their  impetuosity,  either  by  piercing  their  sides  with  their  jave- 
lins, or  by  hamstringing  them  with  their  swords.  The  first  ranks  of  the 
phalanx  were  therefore  put  into  disorder  ;  and  the  Romans  were  upon  the 
point  of  surrounding  the  rear  ranks,  when  advice  was  brought,  that  their 
left  wing  was  in  great  danger. 

Antiochus,  who  bad  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  lefl  wing  were  quite 
imcovered,  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  posted  near  it, 
as  supposing  it  to  be  sufficiently  defended  by  the  river,  had  charged  it 
with  bis  auxiliary  forces,  and  his  heavy  armed  horse,  not  only  in  front, 
but  in  flank  ;  because  that  the  four  squadrons,  being  unable  to  withstand 
the  diarge  of  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  had  retired  towards  the  main  body, 
and  left  open  their  ground  near  the  river.  The  Roman  oavaliy  having  been 
put  into  disorder,  the  infantry  soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  a* 
the  camp.  Marcus  Emilius,  a  military  tribune,  had  staid  to  guard  the 
camp.  Seeii^  die  Romans  flying  towards  it,  he  marched  out  at  the  head 
of  aU  his  troq»,  to  meet  them,  and  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice,  and 
igocminious  flight.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  for  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
sheath  their  swords  in  all  they  met,  who  refused  to  face  about  against  the  en- 
eoijr.  This  order,  being  given  so  seasonably,  and  immediatc;Jy  put  in  execu* 
tioD  had  the  desired  efiect.  The  stronger  fear  prevailed  over  the  less.  Those 
who  were  flying,  first  halt,  and  afterwards  ij^tum  to  the  battle  ;  and  now, 
Emilius,  with  his  body  of  troops,  which  consisted  of  2000  brave,  well 
disciplined  men,  opposes  the  king,  who  was  pursuing  vigorously  those 
who  fled.  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quitted  the  right  wing, 
OD  bjs  receiving  advice  that  tlie  left  was  defeated,  flew  t«  it  very  season- 
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ably,  with  200  horse.  Antiochus,  being  now  ^charged  on  ^very  side, 
turned  his  horse,  and  retired.  Thus,  the  Romans,  having  defeated  the 
two  wings,  advance  forward  over  the  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the  king's 
camp,  and  plunder  it. 

*  It  was  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  king  drew  up  his  pha- 
lanx, was  one  of  the  causes  of  bis  Josing  the  battle.  In  this  body,  the 
chief  strength  of  his  array  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  in- 
vincible.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  well  disciplined 
soldiers.  To  enable  his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he  ought  to 
Jiavc  given  it  less  depth,  and  a  greater  front ;  whereas,  in  drawing  them 
up  32  deep,  half  o4*  them  were  of  no  use ;  and  filled  up  the  rest  of  the 
front  with  new  raised  troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who,  con- 
sequently, could  not  be  depended  on.  However,  this  was  the  order  ia 
which  Philip  and  Alexander  used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx. 

There  fell  this  day,  as  well  in  the  battle,  as  in  the  juirsuit  and  the  plun- 
•der  of  the  camp,  60,000  foot,  and  4000  horse  ;  1400  were  taken  prison* 
ers,  with  15  elephants,  with  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  300  foot, 
and  24  horse.  Twenty  icLVc  of  Eumenes's  troops  were  killed.  By  this 
victory,  tiic  Rcxnans  acquired  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now 
submitted  voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  who  had  es- 
caped the  slaughtei:,  as  he  could  assemble.  From  that  city,  he  marched  to 
Celenx,  in  Fhrygia,  whither  he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had  Hed.  He 
£>und  him  there,  and  both  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utmost  diligence^ 
in  order  to  reach  Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal,  nor  Scipio  Africanus,  were  in  this  battle.  The  for- 
mer was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians,  in  Pamphylla,  with  the  Syrian 
£eet ;  and  the  Utter  lay  ill  in  £lea. 

t  The  instant  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,  his 
brother's  son,  and  Xeuxis,  who  had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under 
him,  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace.  They  found  the  consul  at 
Sardis,  with  Scipio  Africanus,  his  brother,  who  was  recovered.  They 
applied  themselves  to  the  latter,  who  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They 
■did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antiochus  in  any  manner  ;  and  only  sued  hunif 
bly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  "  You  have  always,"  said  he  to  them^ 
''  pardoned,  with  greatness  of  mind,  tlie  kings  and  nations  you  have  con^ 
-*'  quered.  How  much  more  should  you  be  induced  to  do  this,  ailer  a  vic- 
*•  tory,  which  gives  you  the  empire  of  the  universe  ?  Henceforward,  be- 
^*  ing  become  equal  to  the  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mortals, 
**  and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  for  the  future." 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and,  aAer  having  seri- 
ously examined  the  afiair,  the  ambassadors  wefe  called  in.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus spoke,  and  acquainted  thesi  with  what  had  been  resolved.  He  said« 
that  as  the  Romans  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity, 
on  the  other  side,  tliey  were  never  too  elate*  from  prosperity  ;  that,  there- 
fore, they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands,  than  those  they  had 
made,  before  the  battle  ;  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia,  on  this 
side  mount  Taurus ;  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which 
frere  computed  at  15,000  Eubean  talents^  and  the  paynients  were  settled 

*  Appian.  • 

t  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  45—49.    Pblyb.  in  Excerpt  Legat  c  24.    Appian.  in  Syr. 

.  p.  110— na 

t  Fifteen  thousand  Attic  talents  amount  to  alxnit  two  millions  t>vo  hundred 
:$uid  Mxy  thousaiul  pounds  sterling.  Those  of  Eubca,  acco;:ding  to  Budcis^ 
'  were  someUiinjs  Ic^s* 
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as  Mow  ;  500  talents  down  4  2500  when  the  senate  should  have  ratified 
the  treaty  ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  1000  talents  every  year.  That 
be  should  pay  Euroenes  the  400  talents  he  owed  him,  and  the  residue  of  a 
payment,  on  account  of  com,  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus,  his  fa- 
ther, bad  furnished  the  king  of  Syria  ;  and  that  he  should-  deliver  20  host- 
ages, to  he  chosen  by  the  Romans.  He  added,  '^  The  Romans  cannot 
*^  persuade  themselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  refuge,  is  sincere- 
<«  ly  desirous  of  peace.  They  therefore  demand,  that  Hanniba]  be  de- 
'<  iivered  up  to  them  ;  as  aLo  Thoas,  the  iBtolian,  who  was  the  chief 
''  agent  in  fomenting  this  war."     All  these  conditions  were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  to  ac- 
quaint the  senate  with  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  it.  Eumenes,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  for  Rome,  whither 
the  ambassadocs  of  the  cities  of  Asia  went  also.  Soon  after,  the  five  hun- 
dred talents  were  paid  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  were  given  for  the 
remainder  of  ibe  payment ;  and,  to  secure  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty.- 
Antiocbus,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  >vas  included  in  the  hostages.  He  af< 
terwards  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  siroamed  Epiphanes.  The  instant 
Hannibal  and  Thoas  received  advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  con* 
eluding  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by  it,  they  provided  for  their  own 
safety,  by  Fetiriog  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  ^tolians  bad  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  re- 
port in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifiee,  unworthy  the  character  they  bore,  that 
the  two  Scipios  had  been  siezed  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that 
Antiochus  had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report  had  been 
true,  and  they  declared  impudently  that  it  was  so,  they  assumed  a  haughty 
tone  in  the  senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace,  rather  than  sue  for  it. 
This  showed  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  reason  to  be  oflfi&nded  at  them  on  other  accounts.  They 
therefore  were  commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  m  a 
fortnight.-  The  Romans  received  letters  from  the  consul  soon  aAer,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

*  The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  Cn.  Man- 
Hus  Vulso,  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  iEtolia  fell 
by  lot  to  Fulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manlius. 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the  particulars  of  the  victory^ 
and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  appointed  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gavr 
audience,  first  to  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  to  the  ambassador.  At  this 
audience,  one  of  the  most  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to 
be  considered.  It  is  well  known  that  liberty,  in  general,  is  precious  and 
dear  to  all  merx  But  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  were  inexpressibly  jeafous- 
of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  an  estate  of  inheritance,  which  had  dc-- 
volved  to  them  from  their  ancestors  ;  and  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  that 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And,  mdeed,  the  least  attention 
to  the  Grecian  history,  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the  great  motive  and 
principle  of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars  ;  and,  in  a  manner,  the  soul  of 
their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  government.  Philip  and  Alexander 
m  son,  gave  the  first  blo^vs  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  exceedingly 
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abridged,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had,  a  little  before,  re* 
stored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  cities  of  Asia,  afler  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in 
hopes  of  the  same  indulgence.  The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  principally  to  solicit  tliat  grace  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ;  and  it  was 
immediately  the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  senate  are  now  to  debate,  and  of  which  the  decision  held 
all  Europe  and  Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  he  opened  his  speech  with  a 
short  compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  granted 
him,  in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Pergamus,  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  by  Antiochus  ;  and  in  securing  his  kingdom  against 
the  ui:\just  enterprises  of  that  prince^  He  afterwards  congratulated  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  on  the 
famous  victory  they  had  jiist  before  gained,  by  which  they  had  driven  Anti- 
ochus out  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  Asia,  sitnated  on  this  side  of  mount 
Taurus.  He  added,  that  as  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  the  Romans,  he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their 
generals,  than  by  himself.  The  modesty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally 
applauded  ;  but  he  was  desired  to  specif)^  the  particulars^  in  which  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  could  oblige  him,  and  what  be  had  to  ask  of 
them  ;  assuring  him,  that  he  might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  towards 
him»  He  replied,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  recompense  was  proposed  to  him  by 
others^  and  he  were  permitted  to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free 
as  to  ask  that  venerable  body»  what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  make,  in  order  that  he  might  not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasona* 
ble  demands  ;  but  that,  as  it  was  fVom  the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be 
gratified  in  all  he  sliould  require,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  depend 
entirely  on  their  generosity.  He  was  again  desired  to  explain  himself 
clearly,  and  without  ambiguity.  In  this  mutual  contest  between  politeness 
and  respect,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  himself  to  be  outdone^ 
quitted  the  assembly.  The  senate  still  persisted  in  their  first  resolution ; 
and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king  knew  what  it  best  suited 
Jiis  interest  to  ask.  He  therefore  was  brought  in  again,  and  obliged  to 
explain  himself. 

He  tlien  made  the  following  speech.  *'  I  should  have  still  continued 
'*  silent,  did  1  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will 
'*  soon  admit  to  audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary 
^'  to  my  interest.  They  will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the 
*'  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  pretend  that  they  all  ought  to  be  declared 
<'  free.  Now,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  their  intention  in  this  is,  to  deprive 
'*  me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be  delivered,  but  even  of  such  as 
''  were  anciently  my  tributaries;  and  that  their  view  is,  by  sosignal  a  service^ 
<<  to  subject  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under  the  specious  title  of  con- 
*'  federate  cities.  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strongly  on  their  own 
".disinterestedness  ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for  themselves,  hut 
*'  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  You,  therefore,  will  tertainly 
"  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse  ;  and  are  far 
"  from  designing,  either  to  discover  an  affected  inequality  towards  yout 
"  allies,  by  humbling  some,  and  raising  others  in  an  immoderate  degree  ; 
*^  or,  to  allow  better  conditions  to  those  who  carried  arms  against  you,  thaii 
••  to  such  as  have  always  been  your  friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to  my 
"  fiarticular  pretensions,  and  my  personal  interest,  these  I  can  easily  give 
*•  up  ;  but  as  to  your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  friendship  with  whicll 
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"  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  noe,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without 
**  pain,  see  others  triumph  over  me  in  that  particular.  This  is  the  most 
"  precious  part  of  the  inheritance  I  received  from  my  father,  who  was  tlie 
"  drst  potentate  in  alJ  Greece  and  Asia,  that  had  the  advantage  of  concluding 
^^  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship  with  you  ;  and  who  cultivated  it, 
^^  with  an  inviolabie  constancy  and  fidelity,  to  his  latest  breath.  He  was 
*'  far  from  confining  himself,  in  those  points,  to  mere  protestations  of  kind- 
«*  ness  and  good-will.  In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether  by  sea 
"  or  land,  he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you  with  all  his 
**  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boast.  It  may  even  be 
*'  said,  that  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest  proof  he 
^*  gave  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  bis  death  ;  for  the  fire  and  vigor  with 
*'  which  he  exhorted  the  Beotians  to  engage  in  alliance  with  you,  occasioned 
**  the  fatal  accident,  tliat  brought  him  to  his  end  in  a  few  days.  I  always 
"  thought  it  my  duly  to  tread  in  his  steps,  firmly  persuaded,  that  nothing 
*•  could  be  more  honourable.  It  indeed  was  not  possible  forme  to  exceed 
"  him  in  zeal  and  attachment  for  your  service ;  but  then,  the  posture  of 
*'  affairs,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus,  have  furnished  rne  more  opportU" 
'*  nitics  than  my  father  had,  of  giving  you  proofs  of  this.  That  prince,  who 
"  was  very  powerful  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  offered  me  his  daughter  in 
**  marriage.  He  engaged  himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  bad  re- 
'*  volted  from  me.  He  promised  to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  domin- 
'*  ions,  upon  condition  that  I  should  join  with  him  against  you.  1  will  not 
*'  assume  any  honour  to  myself,  from  not  accepting  offers  which  tended  to 
*^  alienate  me  from  your  friendship  ;  and,  indeed,  how  would  it  have  been 
*'  possible  for  me  to  do  this  ?  1  will  only  take  notice  of  what  I  thought  my- 
*'  self  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was  your  ancient  friend  and 
**  ally.  I  assisted  your  generals,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  far  greater 
"  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  provisions,  than 
'*  any  of  your  allies.  I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements,  and 
*'  these  were  many  ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.  I  suf- 
"  fered  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war,  and  was 
"  blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown, 
*'  and  life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from  this  siege,  whilst  Antiochus  on 
*'  one  side,  and  Seleucus  his  son  on  the  other,  were  still  encamped  in  my 
"  dominions ;  neglecting  entirely  my  own  interest,  I  sailed,  with  ray  whole 
**  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet  Scipio,  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him 
"  in  pftssing  it.  I  never  quitted  the  consul,  from  his  arrival  in  Asia  ;  not  a 
"  soldier  in  yonr  camp  has  exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself. 
"  I  have  been  present  in  every  action,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.  In  the  last 
"  engagement,  I  defended  tlie  post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.  I  will 
*'  not  ask  whetlier,  in  this  particular,  any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  com- 
••  pared  with  me.  One  thing  I  will  be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  that  I  may 
"  put  myself  in  parallel  with  any  of  those  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have 
•'  bestowed  the  highest  marks  of  your  favour.  Masinissa  had  been  your 
"  enemy  before  he  became  your  ally.  He  did  not  come  over  to  you  with 
**  powerful  aids,  and,  at  a  time  when  be  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his 
"  kingdom ;  but  an  exile,  driven  from  his  kingdom  ;  plundered  of  all  his 
••  possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces,  he  fled  to  your  camp,  with  a 
**  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  well  as  aid  in  his  nriis* 
*'  fortunes.  Nevertheless,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithfully  against 
"  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have  not  only  restored  him  to 
*'  the  ihxone  of  his  ancestors  ;  but,  by  bestowing  on  him  great  part  of 
'*  Syphax's  kingdom,  vou  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  mon- 
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"  archs  of  Africa.  WTiat,  therefore,  may  ive  not  expect  from  your  liberalf- 
**  ty  ;  we,  who  have  ever  been  your  allies,  and  never  your  enemies  ?  My 
"  father,  my  brother?,  and  myself,  have,  on  all  occasions,  drawn  our  swords 
"  in  your  cause,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great  dis- 
**  tance  from  our  native  country,  in  Peloponnesus,  Beotia,  and  .^tolia, 
'*  during  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  the  yEtolians.  Perhaps 
"  some  one  may  ask,  what  arc  your  pretensions  ?  Since  you  force  me  to 
**  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follous.  If  in  repulsing  Antiochus  beyond 
"  mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  seize  upon  tliat  country,  in  order  to 
*  "  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  neighbours,  none  being 
"  more  able  lo  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you  are  resolved  to  resign  it, 
'*  and  to  recal  your  armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  that  none  of 
"  your  allies  deserve  advantages  from  you,  better  than  myself.  But, 
*'  some  may  observe,  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slavery, 
"  and  to  restore  them  their  liberty.  1  grant  it,  provided  they  bad  never  ex- 
**  ercised  hostilities  against  you.  But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attiach- 
**  ed  to  Anliochus's  interest,  will  it  not  be  much  more  wortliy  of  your  wisdom 
"  and  justice,  to  bestow  your  favours  on  allies,  who  have  served  you  faitb- 
"  fully,  than  on  enemies,  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy 
"  you  ?" 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  king's  harangue  ;  and 
showed  evidently,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  iu 
their  power. 

The  Rhodians  wett  aftenvards  admitted  to  audiTcnce.  The  person  who 
spoke  in  tlieir  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  services  they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  war  against  Phi- 
lip, and  afterwards  in  that  against  Antiochus  ;  "  Nothing"  says  he,  di- 
recting himself  to  the  senators,  "  grieves  us  so  much  at  this  time,  as  to 
"  find  ourselves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Euraenes,  that  prince, 
"  for  whom,  of  all  princes,  both  our  republic  and  ourselves,  have  the  most 
**  faithful  and  most  cordial  respect.  The  circumstance  which  divides  and 
"  separates  us  on  this  occasion,  docs  not  proceed  from  a  disparity  of  minds, 
"  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free,  and  Eumenes  is  a 
'*  king.  It  is  natural  that  we,  being  a  free  people,  should  plead  for  the 
<*  liberty  of  others  ;  and  that  kings  should  endeavour  to  malie  all  things 
'*  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.  However  this  be,  the  circum-  , 
*'  stance  which  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is,  not  so  much  tlie  affair  in 
'«  itself,  which  j«eems  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  cannot  be  very 
"  much  divided  in  opinion  about  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so 
"  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes.  If  there  was  no  other  way  of  acknowl- 
"  edging  the  important  services  of  a  king,  your  confederate  and  ally,  but 
"  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you  then  miglit  be  doubtful ;  from 
"  the  fear  you  miglit  be  under,  eitljer  of  not  discovering  gratitude  enough 
"  towards  a  prince  who  is  your  friend  ;  or  of  renouncing  your  principles, 
**  and  the  glory  you  have  ac(|uired  in  tlie  war  against  Pliilip,  by  restoring 
"  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune  has  put  >'ou  in  such  a 
'*  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconveniences.  The  immortal 
"  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by  which  you 
*»  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily 
*<  of  what  you  call  a  d(?bt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  all  Pisidia,  Cher- 
♦*  sonesus,  and  the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjecled  by  you.  One 
"  of  these  provinces  is  alone  capable  of  enlarging  considerably  the  do- 
*'  minions  of  Eumenes  ;  but  all  of  them  together  will  equal  him  to  the 
"•  most  powerful  kings.     You  therefore  may,  at  one   and  the  same  time. 
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M  recompense  very  largely  your  allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims 
«c  wliicb  form  the  glory  of  your  empire.  The  same  motive  prompted  you 
u  to  march  against  Phih'p  and  Antiochus.  As  the  cause  is  the  same,  the 
«  like  issue  is  expected  ;  not  only  because  you  yourselves  have  already 
««  set  the  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it.  Others  engage  in 
<i  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some  country,  some  city, 
4fc  fortress,  or  seaport ;  but  you,  O  Romans,  never  draw  the  sword  from 
€«  such  motives ;  when  you  iight,  it  is  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
<i  stance  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your  name  and 
u  empire,  almost  equal  to  that  which  is  paid  the  gods.  The  business  is 
«t  to  preserve  that  glory.  You  have  undertaken  to  rescue,  from  the  bon- 
4(  dage  of  kings,  and  to  restore  to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  nation  tamous  tor 
<t  its  antiquity  ;  and  still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions,  and  its 
tt  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  the  whole  nation 
tt  you  have  taken  under  your  protection,  and  you  have  promised  it  them, 
«(  to  the  etid  of  time.  The  cities,  situated  in  Greece  itself,  arc  not  more 
«>£  Grecian  than  the  colonies  they  settled  in  Asia.  A  change  of  country  has 
cc  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or  manners.  All  the  Creek 
'«  cities  in  Asia  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  ancestors  and  founders,  in  virtue 
«  and  io  knowledge.  Many  |)crsons  in  tliis  assembly  have  seen  the  cities 
4*  of  Greece,  and  those  .of  Asia.  The  only  difi'erencc  is,  that  we  arc 
«(  situated  at  a  farther  distance  Jrom  Rome.  If  a  diHerence  in  climate 
"jshould  change  the  nature  and  disf^osition  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of 
«  Marseilles,  surrounded  as  tliey  are  witli  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations, 
**  should  necessarily  have  long  since  degenerated ;  and  yet,  Ave  are  in- 
«  formed,  that  you  have  as  great  a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the 
««  centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they  have  retained,  not  only  the  sound 
♦«  of  the  language,  the  dress,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Greeks  ;  but 
*«  have  also  preserved,  still  more,  their  manners,  laws,  and  genius,  and 
«<  all  these  pure,  and  uncorrupted  by  their  correspondence  with  the  ncigh- 
<'  bouring  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your  empire. 
<*  Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  ought  not  to  appear  remote  from  you. 
«  \Vberever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither,  also,  the  genius 
"  and  form  of  your  government.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed 
«  to  slavery,, continue  under  tlie  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  grateful  to 
**  them.  The  Greeks,  in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  condition,  think 
**  it  glorious  to  imitate  your  exalted  sentiments.  Rorn  and  nurtured  in 
«  liberty,  they  know  you  will  not  deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of 
"  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  Formerly,  their  own  strength  was  sufllcient 
"  to  secure  empire  to  them  ;  but  now,  they  im])lorc  the  gods  that  it  may 
"  be  enjoyed  for  ever  by  those  people,  with  whom  they  liave  placed  it. 
"  All  they  desire  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  protect,  by  the  .power  of 
**  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they  are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend  them 
*'  by  their  own.  But,  says  somebody,  some  of  those  cilies  have  favoured 
*'  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  others  favoured  Philip  also ;  and  the  Taren- 
"  tines,  Pyrrhus  ?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy  as  well 
**  as  rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Consider,  O  Romans,  the  en- 
*'  gagements  which  this  example  lays  you  under.  Will  you  indulge  to  Eu- 
•*  menes's  ambition,  I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression,  what  you  refused 
"  to  your  own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  iu 
'*  all  the  wars  which  you  have  carried  on  in  our  countries,  we  have  en- 
'*  deavoured  to  behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies  ;  and  you  are  to  judge 
"  whether  we  have  really  been  such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so 
"  free  as  to  give  you  a  counsel,  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you. 
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*■'•  If  you  foHow  it,  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  however  nobly 
"  you-  obtain  victories,  you  yet  know  how  lo  make  a  nobler  use  of  them." 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself,  on  this  occasion, 
divided  and  opposed  by  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  whose  impor- 
tance and  justice  they  were  sensible;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  on  this  occasion.  On  one  side,  gratitude,  with  regard 
to  the  services  of  a  king,  who  had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable  zeal 
and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impression  on  their  minds ;  on  the  other,  they 
earnestly  wisiied  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  sole  view  of  tlieir  undertaking 
this  war,  was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  motives  on  both  sides  were  exceedingly  strong.  The 
restoring  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties  and  laws,  after  Philip's 
defeat,  had  acquired  the  Romans  a  reputation  infinitely  superior  to  all  otlier 
triumphs.  But  then,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  displease  so  powerful  a 
prince  as  Eumenes  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  bring  over 
other  kings  tolheirside,  by  the  attractiv(B  charms  of  advantage.  However, 
the  wisdom  of  the  senate  knew  how  to  conciliate  these  different  duties. 

Antiochus's  ambassadors  were  brought  in  after  those  of  Rhodes,  and  all 
they  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Scipio  had 
granted  them.  They  complied  with  their  desire;  and,  accordingly,  some 
days  after,  it  also  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  of  tlie  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise  heard  ;  and  llic  an- 
swer made  tliem  was,  that  the  senate  would  dispatch,  pursuant  to  their 
usual  custom,  ten  commissioners,  to  inquire  into,  and  settle  the  affairs  of 
Asia.  It  was  told  them  in  general,  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and 
Mysia,  should  thencefonvard  be  subject  to  king  Eumenes.  The  Rhoclians 
were  allotted  the  possession  of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria,  which  lies 
nearest  to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these  distributions,  such 
cities  were  excepted,  as  enjoyed  their  freedom,  before  the  battle  fought 
against  Antiochus.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus,  should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes  ;  and 
that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  Antiochus,  should  be  free  and  exempt 
from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  yery  well  satisfied  with  this  new 
regulation.  The  latter  requested,  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Soles,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  descended  originally,  as  well  as  themselves,  from 
the  people  of  Argos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after 
consulting  Antiochus's  ambassadors  on  that  head,  informed  the  Rhodians  of 
the  violent  opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had  made  to  their  request  ; 
because  Soles,  as  situated  beyond  mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the 
treaty.  However,  that  if  they  imagined  the  honour  of  Rhodes  was  con- 
cerned in  this  demand,  they  would  again  attempt  to  overcome  their  repug- 
nance. The  Rhodians,  returning  the  most  hcarly  thanks  once  more  to  the 
Romans,  for  the  great  favours  they  vouchsafed  them,  answered,  that  it 
was  far  from  their  intention  to  interrupt  the  peace  in  any  manner,  and  re- 
tired highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  io  -^milius  Regillus,  who  bad  gained  a 
victory  at  sea,  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus's  fleet ;  and,  still  more  justly, 
to  L.  Scipio;  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the 
sirname  of  Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  might  not  be  inferior  (o  those  of  his 
brother,  upon  whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  duration, 
cost   the  Hon^anc  but  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  lo  the 
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a^raodiziog  of  their  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victoiy  con- 
tributed also,  in  another  manner,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  that  verj  em« 
pire,  by  introducing  into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a  taste 
and  love  for  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures ;  for,  it  is  from  this  victory 
over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia,  that  Pliny*  dates  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  the  fata)  changes 
which  ensued  it  Asia,t  vanquished  by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards  van- 
quished Rome  by  its  vices.  Foreign  wealth  extinguished,  in  that  city,  a 
a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity,  in  which  its  strength  and 
honour  had  consisted.  (  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  entered  Rome  in  tri- 
umph, with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with  her,  in  her  train,  ir- 
regularities and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  cities, 
than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done ;  and,  in  that  manuer,  avenged 
the  conquered  globe. 


REFLCCTIOirS   ON    TBE   COKDOCT    OP    THG    AOMANS,   WITH   REGARD  TO  THE 
GRECIAN  STATES,   AND  THE  KINGS,   BOTH  OF  EUROPE   AND  ASIA. 

The  reader  begins  to  discover,  in  the  events  before  related,  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the 
fate  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  general  change 
in  the  universe,  1  mean,  a  spirit  of  sovereignty  and  dominion.  This 
characteristic  does  not  display  itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent ;  it  reveals 
itself  only  by  degrees  ;  and  it  is  but  by  insensible  progressions,  which  at 
the  same  time  are  rapid  enough,  that  we  see  it  carried  at  last  to  its  great- 
est height 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people  on  certain  occasions,  show  such  a 
moderation  and  disinterestedness,  as,  to  consider  them  only  from  their 
outside,  exceed  every  thing  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  to  which  it 
seems  inconsistent  to  refuse  praise.  Was  there  ever  a  more  delightful  or  a 
more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  aAer  having  carried  on 
a  long  and  dangerous  war ;  af%er  crossing  seas,  and  exhausting  their  treas- 
ures ;  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  a  general  assembly,  that  the  Roman 
people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  ;  and  desired  to  reap  no  other 
fruit  by  their  victory,  than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations, 
the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed,  to  endear  them  to 
the  Romans  ?  The  description  of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read 
without  tears,  and  without  being  affected  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  of 
esteem  and  admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a 
principle  of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested  motives  ;  had  the  whole 
tenor  of  the   conduct  of  the  Romans  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such 

•  Plia  L  xiii.  c.  3. 
t  Armis  vicit,  vitiis  vlctus  est.    Senec  de  Alex. 

%  Prima  pereigrinos  obscoena  pecunia  mores 
Intulit,  et  turpi  fi^egerunt  secula  luxu 
Divitix  mollco 
Nullum  crimen  abest  facinusquc  Hbidinis,  ex  quo 

Paupertas  Romana  pent 

Sxvior  armis 
Loxuria  incubait,  victumqw  ulciscitur  orljcm. 

Juvcn.  1.  ii.  5Satyr.  vi- 
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^exaked  sentimeDts  ;  nolhing  could  possibly  have  been  more  august,  or 
more  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a  nation.  But,  if  we  penetrate  ever  30 
little  beyond  this  glaring  outside,  we  soon  perceive  that  this  specious 
moderation  of  the  Romans,  was  entirely  founded  upon  a  profound  policy  ; 
wise,  indeed,  and  prudent,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  government, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  very  remote  from  that  noble  disinterestedness,  so 
higlily  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Grecians  tlien  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  joy ;  fondly  imagining 
Ihat  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  declared  them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  Jiow  speaking  of,  was  divided  between  two 
powers ;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics,  and  Macedonia,  and  they  were 
always  engaged  in  war  ;  the  former,  Xo  .preserve  the  remains  of  their  an- 
cieot  liberty  ;  and  the  latter,  to  complete  their  subjection.  The  Romans, 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible,  that 
Ihey  needed  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  those  little  republics, 
which  were  grown  weak  through  length  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds,  mu- 
tual jealousies,  and  the  wars  they  had  been  forced  to  support  against  for- 
eigo  powers.  But  Macedonia,  which  was  possessed  of  well  disciplined 
troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of  war,  which  had  continually  in  view  the 
glory  .of  its  former  monarchs.;  which  had  formerly  extended  its  conquests 
lo  the  extremities  of  the  globe  ;  which  still  harboured  an  ardent,  though 
chimerical  desire  of  attaining  universal  empire  ;  and,  which  bad  a  kind  of 
natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  sprung  from  the  same 
origin,  and  united  by  the  common  interests  of  monarchy ;  Macedonia,  I 
jsay,  gave  just  alarms  to  Rome,  which  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had  no 
ot»tacles  left  with  regard  to  their  ambitious  designs,  but  those  powerful 
kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world  between  them,  and  especially 
Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to  Italy. 

To  balance,  tlierefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Philip 
of  tiie  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive 'from  tlie  Greeks,  which, 
indeed,  had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to  oppose  this 
common  enemy,  would  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible  with  regard  to 
Ihe  Romans  :  in  this  view,  1  say,  this  latter  people  declared  loudly  in 
iavour  of  those  republics ;  made  it  their  glory  to  take  them  under  their 
protection,  and  that  with  no  other  design,  in  outward  appearance,  than  to 
defend  them  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  further  to  attach  them  by  a  still 
stronger  tic,  they  hung  out  to  them  a  specious  bait,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fidelity,  I  mean  liberty,  of  which  all  the  republics  in  question  were  inex- 
pressibly jealous,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarchs  had  perpetually 
<iisputcd  with  them. 

The  bait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  swallowed  .very  greedily  by  the 
generality  of  the  Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  further.  But  tlie 
most  judicious  and  most  clear  sighted  among  them,  discovered  the  danger 
that  lay  concealed  beneath  this  charming  bait ;  and  accordingly  they  ex- 
horted the  people  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  assemblies,  to  beware 
of  this  cluud  that  was  gathering  in  the  west ;  and  which,  changing  on  a 
sudden  into  a  dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  their  heads, 
to  their  utter  destruction. 

Nolhing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable,  than  tire  conduct  of  the 
Homans  in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  to- 
wards such  states  and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  protection  ;  they  suc- 
<:oured  them  against  their  enemies  ;  took  the  utmost  pains  in  terminating 
their  diflcrenccs,  ami  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which  arose  amongst  them  ; 
and  did  nckt  demand  tlie  Jcabt  rccoriij)cnsc  for  all  iJicsc  services  done  tlieii 
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^lies.  By  this  means  their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared 
tlie  nations  for  entire  subjection. 

And,  indeed,  upon  pretence  of  offering  them  their  good  offices,  of  enter- 
ing into  their  interests,  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themseWe^ 
the  sovereign  arbiters  of  those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty  ;  and 
whom  they  now  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  their  freedmen.  They 
nsed  to  depute  commissioners  to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  complaints,  to 
weigh  and  examine  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  decide  their  quarrels. 
But  when  the  articles  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
6f  reconciling  them  on  the  spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  their  deputies  to 
Rome!  But  afterwards,  they  used  to  summon  thasc  who  refused  to  be  re- 
conciled ;  obliged  them  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to 
appear  in  person  there.  From  arbiters  and  mediators,  being  become  su- 
preme judges,  they  soon  assumed  a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  de- 
crees as  irrevocable  decisions,  were  greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit 
obedience  was  not  paid  to  them,  and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second 
resistance.  Thus  there  arose,  in  the  Roman  senate,  a  tribunal,  which 
judged  all  nations  and  kings,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribu- 
nal, at  the  end  ofevery  war,  determined  the  rewards  and  punishments  due 
to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed  the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of  their 
territories,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  their  allies,  by  which  they  did  two 
things  from  which  they  reaped  a  double  advantage  ;  for  they  thereby  en- 
gaged in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  no  ways  formidable  to- 
them  ;  and  weakened  others  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect, 
and  whose  arms  they  had  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the  Achscans, 
inveigh  strongly,  in  a  public  assembly,  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and 
ask  by  what  title  the  Romans  arc  empowered  to  assume  so  haughty  an  as- 
cendant over  them  ;  whether  their  republic  was  not  as  free  and  independeat 
as  that  of 'Rome  ;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achatans 
to  account  for  their  conduct ;  whether  they  would  be  pleased  should  the 
Achxans,  in  their  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs  ;  and, 
whether  matters  ought  not  to  be  on  the  same  footing  on  both  sides  ?  All  these 
reflections  were  very  reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable  ;  and  the  Romans 
had  no  advantage  in  the  question,  but  ft^rce. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  politics  were  the  same,  with 
regard  to  tljeir  treatment  of  kings.  They  first  won  over  to  their  interest; 
such  among  them  as  were  the  weakest,  and  consequently  the  least  formida- 
ble. They  gave  them  tlie  title  of  allies,  whereby  their  persons  were  ren- 
dered, in  some  measure,,  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  and  was  a  kind  of  safe- 
guard against  other  kings,,  more  powerful  than  themselves  ;  they  increased 
their  revenues,  and  enlarged  their  territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they 
might  expect  from  their  protection.  It  was  this  raised  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those  great 
potentates,  who  divided  Europe  and  Asia.  And,  how  haughtily  did  they 
treat  them,  even  before  they  had  conquered  !  A  powerful  king,  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  answer  before  he  quitted  it.  How  imperious  was  this  !  But  then,  how 
did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  ?  They  commanded  them  to  deliver  up 
their  children,  and  the  heirs  to  their  crown,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their 
fidelity  and  good  behaviour  ;  oblige  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  fin-bid 
them  to  declare  war,  or  conclude  any  alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their 
leave  ^baaish  them  to  the  other  side  of  mountains  ;  and  leave  them-  in 
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strictoess  of  speech,  only  an  empty  title,  aiid  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty, 
divested  of  all  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  are  not  to  doubt,  but  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future 
grandeur.  But  they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles  ;  and,  besides, 
the  bare  prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no  justification  with  regard  to 
them.  Although  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that  this 
people  had,  from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and 
subject  all  nations  ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that,  if  we  examine  their  whole 
conduct  attentively,  It  will  appear,  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a  fore- 
knowledge of  this  ;  and  that  a  kind  of  instinct  determined  them  to  conforar 
to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much  boasted 
lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty 
of  all  nations  ;  having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kings  and  monarchy  ;  look- 
ing upon  the  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable 
ambition,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world.  They  seized,  indiscriminate- 
ly all  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire  over  all  nations. 
In  a  word,  they  prescribed  no  other  limits  to  their  vast  projects  but  those 
which  deserts  and  seas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

SECTION  VIII. 

JETOLIA^'S  AKD  ASIATIC  GAULS  SUBDUED  BY  FULVIUS  AND  MAIfLIUS.— *DEATtf 
OF  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DAIVIEL's  PROPHECY. 

*  DURING  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  comraotioos  had 
happened  in  Greece.  Amynander,by  the  aidofthe-^tolians,  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom  of  Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  iV(a- 
cedonian  garrisons,  that  held  them  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed  some  am- 
bassadors to  the  senate  of  Rome  ;  and  others  into  Asia,  to  the  two  Scipios, 
who  were  then  at  Ephesus,  after  their  signal  victory  over  Antiocbus,  to  ex- 
cuse his  having  employed  the  arms  of  the  ^tolians  against  Philip,  and  also 
to  make  his  complaints  of  that  prince. 

The  iEtolians  had,  likewise,  undertaken  some  enterprises  against  Philip, 
in  which  they  had  met  wilh  tolerable  success  ;  but,  when  they  heard  of  Antio- 
chus^s  defeat,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Rome,  were 
returning  from  thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands, 
and  tliat  Fulvius,  the  consul,  was  actually  marching  against  them,  they  were 
seized  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist 
the  Romans  by  force  of  arms,  lliey  again  had  recourse  to  entreaties  ;  and, 
in  order  to  enforce  them,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  and  Rhodians  to  join 
their  ambassadors  to  those  whom  they  were  going  to  send  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  sue  for  peace. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  Greece,  he,  in  conjunctiom  with  the  Epirots, 
had  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in  wliich  was  a  strong  garrison  of  .'Etolians,  who 
had  made  a  vigorous  defence.  However,  being  at  last  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Roman  arms,  they 
sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  consul,  investing  them  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Those  which  were  proposed  to  them, 
being  judged  exceedingly  severe,  the  ambassadors,  nolwitlistanding  their  full 

*  A.  M.  3315.  Ant  J.  C.  ISO.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  1—11.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt. 
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fOfweta^  desired  that  leave  might  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assemUjr 
once  more ;  but  the  members  of  it  were  displeased  with  them  ibr  it,  and 
therefore  sent  them  back,  with  orders  to  terminate  the  alfair.  During  this 
interral,  the  Athenian  and  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had 
aeitt  back  to  liie  consul,  were  come  to  him,  to  wbom  Amynander  had  also' 
repaired.  The  Iatter«  having  great  credit  in  the  chy  of  Ambracia,  where 
he  had  spent  many  years  of  his  banishment,  prevailed  with  the  iniiabitants 
to  surrender  themselves,  at  last,  to  the  consul.  A  peace  was  also  granted  to 
the  ^toJians.  The  chief  conditions  of  Uie  treaty  were  as  follows  :  they 
sbouki  first  deliver  up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans ;  should  pay  tliem 
JOOO  talents  of  silver,  about  160,000  pounds,  half  to  be  paid  down  directly ; 
should  restore  to  both  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  all  the  deserters  and 
prisoners  ;  should  look  upon,  as  their  enemies  and  friends,  all  those  who 
were  such  to  the  Romans  ;  in  tine,  should  give  up  40  hostages,  to  be  chdsen 
by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  being  arrived  in  Rome,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  .there,  diey  found  the  people  highly  exasperated  gainst  the  i^tolians, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  the  complaints  made  against 
ffaem,  by  Fhiiip  in  bis  letters  written  on  that  head.  At  last,  iKmever,  tlic 
senate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in  them  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ratified 
the  treaty,  cooibrmably  to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  had  prescribed. 
The  £u>lian8  were  permitted  to  pay,  in  gold,  the  sum  imposed  on  them, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times 
the  value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver,  of  the  same  weighty  which  shows  the  pro^ 
portion  between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

*  Fulvius,  the  consul,  ailer  he  had  terminated  the  war  wftli  the  ^tolians, 
crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  tlie  cities, 
at  the  first  summons,  surrendered  hnmediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same 
only,  afler  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  ; 
and,  accordingly,  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which  obliged  them 
to  besiege  it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  insomuch  that 
it  was  four  months  before  the  consul  could  take  it. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Pek)poQoesu8,  whither  he  was  called  by  the 
people  of  i£gium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  difTerences  which  interrupted 
their  tranquiilityr 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achseans  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
held  at  JEgium.  But  Philopcemen,  who  then  was  an  officer  of  state,  resdved 
to  change  that  custom,  and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in 
all  the  cities  which  Ibrmed  the  AchsBan  league  ;  and,  that  very  year  ho 
fummooed  it  to  Aigos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion ;  and, 
thoo^  his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  ^giurn,  l^ccause 
he  thought  their  cause  the  most  just ;  yet,  seeing  that  tlie  other  party  would 
ceitaiDly  prevail,  he  withdrew  fnim  the  assembly,  without  declaring  hip 
opinion. 

t  But  the  afiair  relating  to  Sparta  was  stilf  more  intricate,  and,  at  the 
^ame  time,  of  greater  importance.  Those,  who  had  been  l»nished  from 
tfiat  city  by  Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castlea 
along  the  coast,  and  (ram  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  The  latter  had 
attacked,  in  the  night,  one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  canied  it, 
but  were  soon  afler  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise  alarmed  the  eziks» 
and  obb'ged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the-  Acheans.     Philopcemen,  who,  at 
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that  time,  was  in  cmploytneut,  secretly  favoured  tbe  exiles  ;  and  eDdeav* 
oured,  on  all  occasions,  to  lessen  tbe  credit  and  authority  of  Sparta.  Ou 
bis  motion,  a  decree  was  enacted,  tbe  purport  of  which  was,  that  Q^in- 
tius  and  tbe  Romans,  having  put* tbe  towns  and  castles  of  tbe  sea  coast  oi 
Laconia  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  Acbeeans^  and  having  forbid  tbe  Lace** 
dtemonians  access  to  it  ;  and  tbe  latter  having,  however,  attacked  the 
town  called  Las,  and  killed. some  of  tbe  inhabitants ;  the  Achaean  assembly 
demanded,  that  tbe  contrivers  of  that  massacre  should  be.  delivered  up  to 
them  ;  and,  that  otherwise,  tbey  should  be  declared  violators  of  tbe  treaty. 
Ambassadors  were  deputed  to  give  them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand^ 
made  in  so  haughty  a  tone,  exceedingly  exasperated  the  Lacedemonians. 
They  immediately  put  to  deatl)"  thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  correspon- 
dence with  Pbitopcemen,'  and  tbe  exiles  ;  dissolved  their  alliance  with  the 
Achaeans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius,  tbe  consul,  who  was  then  iu 
Cepbalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  tbe  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  entreat  bim  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achseans 
received  advice  of  what  had  been  transacted  in  Sparta^  tbey  unanimously 
declared  war  against  that  city,  which  began  by  some  slight  ineurBions,  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  tbe  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  undertaking  any 
thing  considerable;- 

Tbe  consul,  being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  heard  both  parties  in  a  pub- 
He  assembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly  wann,  and  carried  to  a  great 
height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing 
be  did,  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their 
respective  ambassadors  to  Rome*;  and,  accordingly,  tbey  repaired  thither 
immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience;  The  league  with  the  Ach- 
ffians  was  in  great  consideration  at  Rome  ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  care  to  disgust  the  Lacedemonians  entirely.  The  senate^ 
therefore,  returned  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  whereby  tbe  Achseans  might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were 
allowed  full  power  to  infest  Sparta ;  and^  the  Spartan»,  that  such  power 
was  very  much  limited  and  restrained. 

The  Acbeans  extended  it  as  tbey  thought  proper.  Pbilopcemen  had  been 
continued  in  his  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched  tbe  army 
to  a  small  distance  from  Spaita,  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  again  demand- 
ed to  have  those  persons  surrendered  to*  bim,  who  bad  concerted  tbe  en- 
terprise against  tbe  town  of  Las ;  declaring,  that  tbey  should  not  be  con- 
demned, or  punished,  till  after  being  beard.  Upon  this  promise,  those 
who  bad  been  nominated  expressly  set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens,  v^bo  looked  upon'  their  cause  as  their  own,  or 
ralber,  as  that  of  tbe  public.  Being  arrived  at  tlie  camp  of  tbe  Achaeans, 
tbey  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  exiles  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  army. 
The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the  camp,  came  to  them  with  an  insulting^ 
air,  and  began  to  vent  tbe  most  injurious  expressions  against  them  ;  after 
Ais,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer,  they  fell  upon  them  with  great  violence, 
and  treated  them  very  ignominiously.  In  vain  did  the  Spartans  implore 
botli  gods  and  men,  and  claimed  tbe  right  of  natiorjs  ;  the  rabble  of  the 
Acba>ans,  animated  by  tbe  seditious  cries  of  tbe  exiles,  joined  with  them, 
notwithstanding  tbe  protection  due  to  ambassadors,  and  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  tbe  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were  imnoediately  ston- 
Med  to  death,  and  scventy-tbrec  rescued  by  tlie  magistrate  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  be  intended,  in  any  manner. 
Id  parddn  tliem  ;  but  lie  would  not  have  it  said,  that  tbey  had  been  put  to 
death  without  being  beard.     The  next  day,  they  were  brought  before  that 
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enraged  multitude,  who,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  con- 
demoed,  and  executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treatment, 
threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest  affliction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms. 
The  AdbstaBA  imposed  the  same  conditions  upon  them,  as  thej  would  have 
done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  hy  storm.  They  gave  otders  that  the 
walls  should  be  demolished  ;  that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had 
kept  in  their  service,  should  leave  Laconia  ;  that  the  slaves  whom  those 
tyrants  had  set  ajt  liberty,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  should 
also  be  obliged  tq  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain 
of  being  seized  by  the  Acha»ins,  and  sold  or  carried  wheresoever  they 
thought  proper  ;  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lyourgus  should  be  an- 
Bull^.  In  fine,  that  the  ^>artans  should  be  associated  in  the  Achsaji 
league,  with  whom  they  should  thenceforth  form  but  one  body,  and  follow 
the  same  customs  and  usages. 

The  Lacedenxnians  were  not  much  afilicted  at  the  demolition  of  their 
walls ;  with  which  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them ; 
and  indeed  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  *  Sparta  had  long  sub- 
sisted without  any  other  walls  or  defence  but  the  bravery  of  its  citizens, 
t  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  begun  to  be  built| 
in  the  time  of  the  innMuls  of  Demetrias,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus ;  but 
that  they  had  been  completed  by  Nabis.  Livy  relates  also  that  the  ty- 
rants, for  their  own  security,  had  fortified  with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the 
city  as  were  most  open  and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  not 
much  grieved  at  the  demolition  of  tliese  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpres- 
sible regret  they  saw  the  exiles,  who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning 
into  it,  and  who  might  justly  be  considered  as  its  most  cruel  enemies. 
Sparta,  enervated  by  this  last  bk>w,  lost  all  its  pristine  vigor,  and  was  for 
many  years  dependent  on,  and  subjected  to  the  Achaeans.  ||  The  most 
fetal  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta,  was,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
LyGui|;us,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven  hundred  years,  and  had 
been  tiie  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory- 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  Philopoemen 
no  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation. 
Plutarch,  who  justly  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  captains  of  Greece, 
does  but  just  glance  at  this  action,  and  says  only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It 
must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in 
itself.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Spar- 
ta rig;htfully  belonged ;  and  they  had  been  all  expelled  their  country  by 
the  tyrants .;  but,  so  q)en  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  which  Phi- 
bpcraoen  gave  at  least  occasion,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  ex- 
cused in  any  manner. 

•  Fnerat  quondam  iine  mora  Sparta.  Tpanni  nuper  locis  patentibus  plan- 
isque  objecerant  mururo  ;  altiora  loca  et  difficiliora  aditu  statlonibus  armato- 
rum  pro  muhimento  bbjectis  tutabantur.    Liv.  L  xxxiv.  n.  36. 

Spaitani  uibem,  quam  semper  armis  non  muris  defemlerant,  turn  contra 
responsa&torum  et  veterem  majorum  ^loriam,  armis  diffisi,  murorum  prsc^ 
aidio  indudont.  Tantnm  eos  degeneravisse  a  majoribus,  ut  com  multis  seciiHs 
mums  urbi  civium  virtus  fuerit«  tunc  dves  salvos  se  fore  non  exisdmaverint^ 
nisi  intra  muros  laterant.    Justia  1.  xiv.  c*  5. 

fin  Achaiac  p  412. 

t  Justin  informs  us,  diat  SparU  was  fortified  with  walls,  at  the  time  that 
Cassander  meditated  the  invasion  of  Greece. 

II  Nulla  res  tanto  erat  damno,  quam  disciplina  Lycurgi,  cui  per  geptingcr^ 
tos.aoixisassiievenint)  8Ublata.^Iav. 
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*  [t  appears,  tVocn  ^  fragment  of  Polybius,  that  tlie  Lac^temooiaiM 
made  complaints  at  Rome  against  Pbilopoemen,  as  having,  by  this  equal) j* 
unjust  and  cruel  action,  defied  the  poWer  of  the  republic  of  Rcxne,  and 
Hisulted  its  majegty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  tbey  could  obtain  leave  to 
be  lieard.  At  last,  t  Lepidus  the  consul  wrote  a  le<tef  to  tbe  AdMian  con- 
federacy, to  complain  of  the  treatment  whrch  the  Lacedemonians  had  mtt 
vvfth.  However,  Philopcemen  and  tbe  Achseans  sent  aft  ambassador,  Nko- 
demusof  £lis,  to  lUxne,  tojuMily  their  conduct. 

I  In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  tim^  that  Puhiilf  the 
consul  terminated  the  fvar  with  the  ^toljan^,  Manlfos*  the  od^r  ccnsiil, 
(erttyinated  that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere,  of  the 
inroad  those  nations  had  made  in^  difiSsreftt  countries  d*  Europe  and  Asia 
imder  Brennus*  The  Gauls  in  question  had  settled  m  that  part  of  Asix 
Minor,  called,  from  their  name,  Galb  Grecia,  or  Oalatia ;  and  ibrme4 
three  bodies,  three  different  states,  the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  Tec- 
tosages.  These  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the  nations  round, 
and  spread  terror  and  alarms  on  all  sides.  The  pretence  made  use  of  for 
declarifrg  war  against  them,  was,  their  having  aided  Antiochus  with  troofn. 
Immediately  aikr  L.  Scipio  had  resigned  the  command  of  bis  army  to 
Mar»)ius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephesus,  and  marched  against  tbe  Gauls* 
If  Eunlenes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome,  he  would  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  m^rch ;  however,  his  brother  Attalus  sup{died  bis  place^ 
and  was  the  consul's  guide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  great  reputation  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  subdued  by  the  power  of  their 
arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  opposition,  manlius  judge^d  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  harangue  hid  forces  on  this  occasion,  before  tbey 
engaged  tbe  enemy.  "  f  am  no  ways  surprised,"  says  he,  *•  that  tb» 
*'  Gauls  should  have  made  their  names  formidable  to,  and  spread  the  strongest 
**  terror  in  tbe  minds  of  nations,  of  so  so(t  and  efl^minate  a  cast  as  the 
"  Asiatics.  Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to 
f*  their  waists  ;  their  unwieldy  bucklers,  their  long  swords  ;  add  to  tills, 
^  their  songs,  their  cries,  an^i  bowlings,  at  the  first  onset ;  the  dreadful 
^*  clashing  of  their  arms  and  shields ;  ail  this  may,  indeed,  intiinidate 
"  men  not  accustomed  to  them  ;  but  not  you,  O  Romans,  whose  victorious 
*'  arms  have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation.  Besides,  experience  has 
'*  taught  yo|i,  that  after  the  Gauls  have  spent  their  fir^t  fire,  an  obstinate 
"  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well  as  their  bodily 
^*  strength ;  and  that  then,  quite  incapable  of  supportmg  the  heat  of  ih& 
'*  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms  fall  from  their  bands,  and  they 
**  sink  down,  qiiite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do.  not  imagine  these,  the  an- 
"  dent  Gauls,  inured  to  fatigues  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of 
"  the  country  they  have  invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  tbe  air  tbey 
"  breathe,  the  effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
**  inhabit,  have  entirely  enervated  them.  They  now  are  no  more  than 
'^  Phrygians,  in  Gallic  annour  ;  and  tb^  only  circumstance  I  fear  is,  that 
"  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the  defeat  of  a  rabble  of  enemies,  so 
**  unworthy  of  disputing  victory  with  Romans.'' 

It  was  a  general  opinion,  with  regard  to  tbe  ancient  Gauls,  that  a  sure 
way  to  conquer  them,  was,  to  let  them  exhaust  their  first  fire,  which  im- 
mediately was  deadened  by  opposition  ;  and  that,  when  once  this  edge  of 
their  vivacity  was  blunted,  tbey  had  kst  all  strength  and  vigor ;  that  their 

*  Polyb  in  Legat.  c.  xxxvii.  f  A.  M.  3817.    Ant  J.  C.  187. 
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bodies  wei«  er^  incapable  of  uistaiDhig  the  sli^^itest  fatigues  long,  or  of 
withstanding  the  9iiiibeam8»  when  they  darted  with  ever  ao  little  Ytoknce  ; 
diait,  as  thej  were  more  than  men  in  the  beginniftg  of  an  action,  they 
were  less  ttaii  women  at  the  conclnsiott  of  it.  *  GalUm  primo  tmpetu 
feroets  ute,  quM  nuUnere  Jiofif  nt ;  OaUormm  gmdem  tiHam  ewrfwrm  inicl* 
erosOmma  lab&riM  aique  tahu  Jiuere  ;  prmaqtte  eorum  pndia  pltu  ^mm 

Those  who  aie  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  apd  character  of  the  mod* 
em  French,  entertain  very  near  the  same  idea  of  them.  However,  the 
late  transactions  in  Italy,  and  especially  on  the  Rhine,  must  have  unde- 
ceived them  in  that  particular.  Though  I  am  very  much  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  1  question  whether  they  ever  discovered 
greater  patience,  resolution,  %nd  bravery,  than  the  French  did  at  the  siege 
of  Phllipsbargh.  1  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  generals  and  officers ; 
coforage  being  natural  to,  and,  in  a  manner,  inherent  in  them  ;  but,  even 
ifae  common  scMiers  showed  soch  ao  ardour,  intrepidity,  and  greatness  of 
soul,  as  amased  the  generals.  The  sight  df  an  army,  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  smd  stiU  more  so,  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  the  prince  who 
commanded  it,  served  only  to  animate  them  the  more.  During  the  whole 
course  of  this  long  and  laborious  siege,  in  which  they  suflered  so  much  by 
the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  the  heat  (^  the  sun  ;  by  the  violence  of  the 
rains,  and  inundations  of  the  Rhine  ;  they  never  once  breathed  the  least 
murmur  or  complaint.  They  wer^  seen  wading  through  great  floods, 
where  they  were  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water,  carrying  their  clothes  and 
arms  over  their  heads  ;  and,  afterwards  marching,  quite  uncovered,  on 
the  outside  of  the  trenches,  full  of  water,  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  then,  advancing  with  intrepidity  to  the  front  of  the  attack, 
demaodnig,  with  the  loudest  shouts,  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  alkmed 
capitulation  of  any  kind  ;  and,  to  dread  no  other  circumstance,  but  their 
bemgdeiiied  the  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  courage  and  zeal  still 
more,  by  storming  the  city.  What  I  now  relate  is  universally  known* 
The  most  noble  sentiments  of  honour,  bravery,  and  Intrepidity,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  taken  deep  root  in  die  minds  of  our  countrymen  ;  other* 
wise,  they  could  not  have  roused  at  once  so  gtoriously  in  a  first  campaign, 
after  having  been,  in  a  manner,  asleep,  during  a  twenty  years  peace. 

The  testimony  which  Lewis  XV.  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give 
them,  is  so  glorious  to  the  nation,  and  even  reflects  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the 
king,  that  I  am  persuaded  none  of  my  readers  will  be  displeased  to  find  it 
inserted  here  entire.  If  this  digression  is  not  allowable  in  a  history  like 
this,  metfainks  it  is  pardonable,  and  even  laudable,  in  a  Frenchman,  fired 
Witfi  te|l  Ibr  his  king  aqd  country. 

TBE   Kyro*S  LETTER   TO   THE   MAfiSBlL   d'aSFELDT. 
"COITSIW, 

**Iam  entirely  sensible  of  the  important  service  you  have  done  me  in 
taking  Fbilipsburgh.  Nothing  less  than  your  courage  and  resolution  could 
have  surmounted  the  obstacles  to  that  enterprise,  occasioned  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Rhine.  You  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  your  example  in- 
spire the  officers  and  soldiers  with  the  same  sentiments.  I  caused  an  ac- 
-couDt  to  be  sent  me  daily,  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  siege,  and  always 

^  liv.  L  X.  n.  S8. 
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obafarved,  that  the  ardour  and  patience  of  my  troop  increased,  in  pfopor- 
lion  to  the  difficulties  that  arose,  either  from  the  swelling  of  the  floods,  the 
{>re8ence  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fire  of  the  place.  Every  kind  of  succeSI 
may  be  expected  from  so  valiant  a  nation  ;  and  I  enjoin  you  to  inform  the 
general  officers,  and  others,  and  even  the  whole  army,  that  1  am  highly  sat- 
isfied with  them.  Yqu  need  not  doubt  my  having  the  same  sentiments 
'with  regard  to  you  ;  to  assure  you  of  which  is  the  sole  motive  of  this  letter  ; 
and,  coosin,  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  have  you  in  bis  keeping,  and  direct 
you. 

''Versailles,  July  23,  1734." 

^  now  return  to  ihe  history.  After  Manlius  had  ended  the  speech  re^ 
f)eated  above,  the  army  discovered,  by  their  shouts,  how  impatiently  they 
4lesired  lo  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly  the  consul  entered 
their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once  suspect  that  the  Romans  would 
invade  them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them  ;  and  therefore, 
vrere  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in 
defiles  ■;  disputed  the  passes  with  him  ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
«tn)Qgest  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they  thought  in- 
accessiule.  However,  the  consul,  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  tbllow- 
«d  and  forced  them  wherever  he  came,  lie  attacked  them  separately^ 
stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them  in  several  engagements.  1  shall 
jDOt  descend  to  particulars,  which  wese  of  little  importance,  and  consequentr. 
iy,  would  only  tire  the  reader.  The  Gauls  were  obliged,  at  last,  to  sub- 
mit, and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  pep-, 
.petual  terrors  it  was.under,  from  those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done 
nothing  but  harrass  and  plunder  .their  neighbours.  So  happy  a  tranquillity 
was  restored  on  this  side,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  established 
there,  from  the  river  Halys  to  mount  Taurus ;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
lor  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  *  We  are  told  that  Antiochus  t  said 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  higiily  obliged  to  the  Romans,  for  having 
freed  him  from  the  cares  and  troubles,  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an 
•extent  of  country  must  nece&sarily  have  brought  upon  him. 

I  Fulvius,  one  of  the  consuls,  returned  to  Rome,  in-order  to  preside  in 
4be  assembly.  The  consulate  was  given  to  M.  VaJerius  Messala,  and  C. 
Livius  Salinator.  The  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  Fulvius  returned 
to  his  own  province.  Jlimself,  and  Manlius,  .his  colleague,  were  coo^ 
tinued  in  the  command  of  the  armies  for  a  year,  in  quality  of  proconsuls. 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  to  settle,  with  the  ten  commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  most  important  articles  of 
their  commission.  The  treaty  of  peace  witli  Antiochus  was  confirmed,  as 
also  that  which  Manlius  bad  concluded  with  the  Gauls.  Ariarrathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  tlie  Romans  600  talents,  600, 
000  crowns,  i'orliaving  assisted  Antiochus  ;  however,  half  this  sum  was  ac- 
cepted, at  the  reque.'it  of  Eumcncs,  who  was  to  marry  his  daughter.  Man- 
lius made  a  present  to  Eumcncs,  of  all  tiie  elephants  which  Antiochus,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  treaty,  had  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.     He  re-passed  into 

•  Cic  Orat.  pro,  Dejot.  n.  xxxvi.    Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c  1. 

j-  Antiochus  magnus ;  dicere  est  solitus,  benigne  sibi  a  populo  Romano  esse 
ac  turn,  c]uod  nimis  magna  procuratione  libcratus,  modicisxegoi  terminis  utei*-! 
ctur     Cic 
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Europe,  with  his  ferces,  after  haying  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  serenl 
cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the  chief  difficulties. 

*  Antiochus  was  very  much  puzzled  how  to  raise  the  sum  he  was  to  paj 
Ifae  Romans.  He  made  a  progress  through  the  eastern  provinces,  in  order 
to  levy  tlie  tribute  which  they  owed  him  ;  and  left  the  regency  of  Syria, 
daring  his  absence,  to  Seieucus,  his  son,  whom  he  had  declared  his  pre* 
sumptive  heir*  Being  arrived  in  the  province  ef  Elymais,  he  was  in«> 
fonned,  that  there  was  a  very  consideiable  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Belus.  This  was  a  strong  temptation  to  a  prince,  who  had  little  regard 
for  religion,  and  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a 
false  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  had  rebelled  against  him^ 
he  entered  the  temple,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  richer 
which  had  been  kept  th«re,  very  religiously,  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
However,  the  people,  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  rebelled  against  htm, 
and  murdered  him,  with  all  his  followers,  t  Aurelius  Victor  says,  that  he 
was  kHfed  by  some  of  bis  own  officers^  whom  he  had  beat,  one  day,  when 
he  was  heated  with  liquor. 

This  prince  was  bigWy  worthy  of  praise,  for  his  humanity,  clemency,, 
and  liberality.  A  decree,  which  we  are  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave 
his  subjects  permission,  and  even'  commanded  them  not  to  obey  his  ordi- 
nances, in  case  they  should  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  laws,  shows  that 
he  had  a  high  regard  for  juMiee.  Till  the  age  of  Bdy^  he  had  behaved,  on 
all  occasions,  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  application,  as  had  giverr 
success  to  all  his  enterprises,  and  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Great.  But, 
from  that  time,  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  declined  very  mooh, 
and  bis  affiiirs  in  proportion.  His  oxiduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans  ; 
the  little  advantage  he  reaped  by,  or  rather  contempt  for  the  wise  counsels 
of  Hannibal ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to  accept ;  these  cir* 
cumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  his  former  successes  ;  and  bis  death,  occa- 
sioned by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  indelible  blot 
apon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  o^  Daniel,  from  the  tenth  io 
the  nineteenth  verse,  relate  to  the  acticms  of  this  prince,  and  were  iiilly 
accomplished. 

t  "  But  his  sons,"  of  the  king  of  the  north,  "  shall  be  stirred  up,  and 
*'  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces  ;  and  one,"  Antiochus  the 
Great,  **  shall  certainly  come  and  ovei^w,  and  pass  through ;  then  shall 
«*  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up^  even- to  his  fortress."  ||  This  kmg  of  fte 
north  was  Seieucus  Callinicus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seieucus 
Ceraunus,  and  Antiochus,  afterwards  siraamed  the  Great.  The  fimner 
reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus',  his  brother. 
The  latter,  after  having  pacified  the  troubles' of  his  kingdom,  made  war 
against  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  the  south,  that  is,  of  Egypt  ;  dispos- 
sessed him  of  Celosyria,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  Theodotus,  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  ;  defeated  Ptolemy's  generals  in  the  narrow  passes 
near  Berytus,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy 
then  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The  Hebrew  i^ 
still  more  expressive.  "  He,"  meaning  Antiochus,  "  shall  come.  He  shall' 
"  overfbw  the"  enemy*s  country.  "  He  shall  pass  over"  mount  Libanus>. 
•*  He  shall  halt,"  whilst  overtures  of  peace  are  making  him.     "  He  shall 

*  A.  M.  38ir.    Ant.  J.  C.  187.    Died,  in  Excerpt,  p.  298.    Justin.  1.  xxxiiU 
c  2.    Uieron.  in  Dan.  c.  xl  ^^  „     ,,      „ 
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*'  advance  witli  aVdour  ad  far  ad  the  falresses,"  that  l8»  to  tbe  fiontieffs  of 
Egypt.     Ptolemy's  victory  li  clearly  pointed  out  ia  tbe  following  verses. 

*  '*  Aod  the  king  of  the  south  sbaU  be  moved  with  choler^  aad  shall 
**  come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  kmg  of  the  north  ;  and  he 
*'  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into 
'*  his  hand."  Ptolemy  Phiiofrater  was  an  indolent,  effeminaie  prince.  It 
was  necessary  to  exci^  and  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy*  in 
order  to  prevail  with  him  to  take  arms,  and  repulse  the  enemy*  who  weie 
preparing  to  march  into  bis  country  ;  frovocaias.  At  last,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  aod  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  his  geDerals,* 
•btained  a  signal  victory  over  AoUochus  at  Rhaphia. 

t  ^*  Aod  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multiude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted 
**  up,  and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands  ;  but  he  shall  not  be 
*'  strengthened  by  it."  Antiocbus  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
Philopater,  having  marched,  after  his  victory,  to  Jerusalem,  was  so  auda- 
cious as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuary  ;  *'  his  heart  shall  be  lifted  up  ;" 
and  being  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  bdiaved  with  the  utmost  pride 
towards  Sue  Jews«  and  treated  them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  dispos- 
sessed Antiocbus^  of  his  dominions,  had  be  taken  a  proper  advantage  of  his 
gk>riou6  victory  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  recovering  Celosyria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  a^aia  plunged  into  his  former  eioesses  ;  '*  but  he  shall  not  be 
**  strengthened  by  it." 

I  '*'  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
**  greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  after  certain  years,  with 
**  a  great  army,  and  With  much  riches."  Antiocbus,  after  he  had  ended 
the  war-  beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in  those  provinces. 
Finding,  fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war^  that  Ptolemy 
Epbiphanes,  who  was  thra  but  five  or  six  years  of  age,  had  succeeded 
Pbiiopator,  his  father  ;  he  united  with  Philip,  ki^g  of  Macedon,  in  order  t<r 
deprive  the  infant  king  of  his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas,  at  Panium, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  subjected  the  whole  country  which 
Pbiiopator  had  conquered,  by  the  victory  he  gained  at  Rhaphia. 

'<  y  And  in  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  up  against  tbe  king  of  the 
**  south."  This  prophecy  was  fufilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt ;  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Agathocles  and  Agatbodea  for  the  regency  ;  and  by  that  of  Sco- 
pas, to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown  and  life.  '*  §  Also  tbe  robbers  of  thy 
''  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision,  but  they  shall  fall."^ 
Several  apostate  Jews,  to  ii^ratiate  themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
complied  with  every  thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which  means  they  were  in  great  favour 
with  him  ;  but  it  was  not  long-lived  ;  for,  when  Antiocbus  regained  pos- 
session of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  he  either  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the 
county,  all  the  partisans  of  Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  prepared  the  way  for  the  accompli^roent 
of  the  prophecy,  which  denounced  the  calamities  that  Antiocbus  Epipha- 
nes,  son  of  Antiocbus  the  Great,  was  to  bring  upon  tliis  people  ;  which 
occasioned  a  great  number  of  them  to  fail  into  apostacy. 

IF  *'  So  tbe  king  of  the  north  will  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
'*  most  fenced  cities,  and  the  arms  of  the  south  shall  not  withstand,  neither 

•  Ver.  11.  t  Vcr.  12.  %  Vcr.  13/  |I  Vcr.  14. 
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"  his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  he  any  strength  to  withstand.  *  But 
"  he  that  cometh  against  him,  shall  do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none 
**  shall  stand  before  him  ;  and  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which, 
**  by  his  hand^  shall  be  consumed."  Antiochus,  after  having  defeated  the 
Egyptian  army  at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Sidon,  then  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  all  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  not  will  islanding  Uie  opposition 
made  hy  the  chosen  troops  which  the  king  of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him. 
•*  He  did  according  to  his  own  will,"  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  and  noth- 
ing was  able  to  make  the  least  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  ccoi- 
quests  in  Palestine,  he  entered  Judea,  "  that  glorious,"  or,  according  to 
the  Hebrew,  "  that  desirable  land."  He  there  established  his  authority, 
and  strengthened  it  by  repulsing  from  the  castle  of  Jerusalem  the  garrison 
which  Scopas  had  thrown  into  it.  This  garrison  being  so  well  defended, 
that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  for  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  force  it ; 
and  the  siege  continuing  along  time,  the  country  was  ruined  and  '*  consum- 
ed" by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  in  it. 

t  "  He  shall  also  set  bis  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  wliole 
**  kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  him^  Thus  sliall  he  do,  and  he  shall 
**  give  him  the  daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her  ;  but  she  shall  not  stand 
^*  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him."  Antiochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans 
undertook  the  defence  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best 
suh  his  interest  to  lull  the  king  asleep,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, in  order  to  *'  corrupt  her,"  and  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband. 
But  he  was  not  successful  in  his  design ;  for,  as  soon  as  she  was  married  to 
Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her  father's  interest,  and  embraced  those  of  her 
husband.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  we  see  her|  join  with  him  in  the 
embassy  which  was  Sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans 
CD  the  Yictoiy  which  Acilius  had  gained  over  her  father  at  Thermopylte. 

II  *'  After  this,  shall  he  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many. 
'*  But  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which  Antiochus 
**  had  oflfered  him  to  cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to 
•*  turn  upon  him."  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Ccelosyria 
and  Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  the  land  armj^,  to  Sardis, 
^vhile  he  himself  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  and  sailed  to  the  JEgeau  sea, 
where  he  took  several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire  exceedingly  on  that 
side.  However,  *'  the  prince"  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  insulted  by 
making  this  invasion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  "  caused  the 
"  reprsach  to  turn  upon  him,"  by  defeating  him  at  mount  Sipilus,  and  re- 
pulsing him  from  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  "  Then  shall  he  turn  his  face  towards  the  fort  of  his  own  land  ;  but 
•'  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found."  Antiochus,  after  his  de- 
feat, returned  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  in  it.  He  went  soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in  order 
to  levy  money  to  pay  the  Romans  ;  but,  having  plundered  the  temple  qf 
Elymais,  he  there  lost  his  life  in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  relating  to  Antiochus,  which  I  have 
explained,  in  most  places,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there 
may  be  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  explain, 
and  are  variously  interpreted  by  commentators ;  but,  is  it  possible  for  the 

*  Ver.  16.  t  Vcr.  17. 

j:  Legati  ab  Pcolemaeo  et  Cleopatra,  legibus  ^Egypti,  gratulantcs  quod  Man- 
ias Acilius  consul  Antiochum  regeni  Gr»cix  expulisset,  vencrunf.  Liv.  L 
XXX vii.  n.  3. 

II  Ver.  18.  i  Ver.  19. 
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substance  of  the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  anj^ 
reasonable  man,  who  makes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe  such  a  pre- 
diction, either  to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence 
and  sagacity  ?  Can  any  light,  but  which  proceeds  from  God  himself,  pen- 
etrate, in  this  manner,  into  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  point  out  the 
events  of  it  in  so  exact  and  circumstantial  a  fnanner  ?  Not  to  mentioD- 
what  is  here  said  concerning  Egypt,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria, 
leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The  eldest  reigns  but  three  years,  and 
does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  prophet  docs  not  take  any  noticd  of  him.  The  youngest  is  Antiochus, 
simamcd  the  Great,  from  his  great  actions  ;  and,  accordingly,  our  prophet 
gives  a  transient  account  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  bis  life,  his  roost 
important  enterprises,  and  even  tlie  manner  of  his  death.  In  it,  we  see 
his  expeditions-  into  Coelosyria  and  Pbenicia,  several  cities  of  which  are 
besieged  and  tiken  by  that  monarch  ;  bis  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  which 
is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  make  in  it  ;  his  conquests  of  a  great 
many  islands ;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  which 
does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view  ;  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman 
consul;  his  retreat  to  Antioch  ;  and,  lastly,  bis  unfortunate  end.  These 
are,  in  a  manner,  the  outlines  of  Antiochus's  picture,  which  can  be  made 
to  resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet  drew 
those  features  without  design,  and  at  random,  in  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of 
him  ?  The  facts,  which  denote  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  ^re 
all  told  by  heathen  authors,  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  prophet  in 
question,  and  whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner.  We 
must  renounce,  not  only  religion,  but  reason,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in 
such  prophecies  as  these,  the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom 
all  ages  are  present,  and  who  governs  the^vorid  with  absolute  power. 

SECTION  IX. 

SELEUCUS  rUt|.OPATOR  SUCCEEDS  JlNTtOCUUS.— COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  FHILK. 

*  ANTIOCHUS  the  Great  dying,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  eldest- 
son,  whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  out  for  the  eastern  provin- 
ces, succeeded  him.  But  his  reign  was  obscure  and  contemptible,  oc- 
casioned by  the  misery  to  which  the  Romans  had  reduced  that  crown  ;  and 
the  exorbitant  sum,  1000  talentst  annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  during 
all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king 
bis  father,  and  that  people. 

J  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time,  reigned  in  Egypt.  Immediately, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia, 
Id  renew  the  alliance  which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with 
the  Achseans.  The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer  with  joy  ;  and  accordingly 
sent  deputies  to  the  king,  Lycortas,  fathpr  of  Tolybius  the  historian,  and 
two  other  ambassadors*  The  alliance  being  renewed,  Philopoemen,  who 
was  at  tliat  time  in  ofiice,  inviting  Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  banquet, 
they  entered  into  discourse  concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise  the  am- 
bassador beslowt'd  upon  him,  he  expatiated  very  much  on  his  dexterity  in- 
the  chase,  his  address  in  riding,  and  his  vigor  and  actiiity  in  the  exercise 

fhA.  M.  38ir.    Ant.  J.  C  isr.    Appian.  inS)rr.  p.  116. 
t  About  one  hundred  and  ninety  tlionsond  pounds^ 
t  Polyb.  in  Leg.  c.  xxxviL 
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of  his  arms ;  and,  to  give  an  example  of  what  he  asserted,  he  declated, 
that  this  priDce,  being  on  horseback,  iu  a  party  of  hunting,  had  kiJlcd  a 
)f  ild  bull  with  the  discharge  of  a  single  javelin. 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  queen  of 
Egypt,  bad  a  son,  wbo  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called 
Ptolemy  Phik>meter.  *  The  if  hole  realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the 
birth  ojf  this  prince.  C<£k)syria  and  Palestine  distinguished  themselves 
above  all  the  provinces,  and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  coun* 
tries,  went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion,  with  the  most  splendid  equi- 
pages. Josephus,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver 
general  of  those  provinces,  being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent  his 
youngest  son  Hyrcanus,  in  his  stead,  who  was  a  young  man  of  abundance 
of  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  The  king  and  queen  gave  him  a 
very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour  of  a  place  at  their  ta« 
ble.  A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  his  jests,  said  to  him, 
*'  Do  but  bdiold,  sir,  the  quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcanus,  and  your 
'^^  majesty  may  judge  in  what  a  manner  his  (ather  gnaws  your  provinces.*' 
These  words  nunle  the  kii^  laugh  ;  and  be  asked. Hyrcanus  how  he  came 
to  have  so  great  a  number  of  bones  before  him.  *^  Your  majesty  need  not 
'*  wonder  at  that,"  replied  he  ;  *'  for  dogs  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as  you 
"  see  the  rest  of  the. persons  at  your  table  have  done,"  pointing  to  them  ; 
"  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones,  like  me." 
The  mockers  were  mocked,  by  that  retort,  and  continued  mute  and  con- 
fused. When  the  day  for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had 
given  out,  that  he  had  only  five  telents,!  to  present,  it  w^  expected  that 
he  would  be  very  ill  received  by  tbe»king,  and  people  diverted  themselves 
/with  the  thought  of  it  beforehand.  The  greatest  presents  made  by  the 
lest  did  not  exceed  twenty  talents4  But  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king 
an  hundred  boys,  well  -shaped  and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought, 
each  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an  offering  ;  and  to  the  queen  as  many 
girls  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a  like  present  for  that  princess. 
The  whole  court  was  amazed  at  such  uncommon  and  surpassing  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyrcanus  with  the  hij^est  marks 
of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

II  Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  «o  auspicious  a 
manner,  as  gained  him  universal  approbation  and  applause  ;  because  he 
.followed,  in  all  things,  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another  father 
to  him  ;  but,  afterwards,  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  that  deadly  poison  to 
kings,  prevailed  over  the  wise  counsels  of  that  able  minister.  That  prince 
fibunned  him,  and  began  to  give  into  all  the  vices  and  failings  of  his  father. 
Not  being  able  to endurethe  liberty  which  Aristomenes  frequently  Uxk  d 
advising  him  to  act  more  consistently  with  himself,  he  dispatched  him  by 
poison.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sight  alone 
was  importunate,  from  the  tacit  reproaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  his  vicious  inclinations  ;  plunged  into  ex- 
cesses and  disordersof  every  kind  ;  folk)wed  no  other  guides  in  the  ad- 
ininistratioa  of  aflains,  but  his  wild  passions  ;  and  treated  his  subjects  with 
Xhe  cruelty  of  a  tyrant 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and  ip^ 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiL  c.  4. 

t  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

%  About  three  thousand  pounds. 

:1j  A.  M.  3820.  Ant  J.  C.  184.    Dlod.  in  Excerpt  p.  294 
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justice,  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and 
to  form  associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously. 
Some  persons  of  the  highest  quality,  having  engaged  in  this  conspiracy^ 
they  had  already  formed  designs  for  depoaing  him,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  putting  them  in  execution* 

*  To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  now  in- 
volved, he  chose  Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  brave- 
ry, as  well  as  abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experience  iu 
affairs,  both  of  peace  and  war  ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the 
army  under  his  father,  and  had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory. 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  happening  to  be 
in  Alexandria  when  Scopas's  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  expedients  he 
employed  on  that  occasion,  conduced  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
state. 

t  Ptolemy,  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  overcame  the. 
rebels.  He  obliged  their  chiefs,  who  were  the  principal  lords  of  the 
country,  to  capitulate  and  submit  on  certain  conditions ;  but,  having 
seized  their  persons,  lie  forfeited  his  promise  ;  and  after  having  exercised 
various  cruelties  upon  them,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  con- 
duct brought  new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycra^ 
tes  extricated  him  again. 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  have 
been,  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  Ptole- 
my, a  little  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very  solicitous  Xd 
renew  the  ancient  alliance  with  them.  This,  he  was  also  very  desirous  of 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  ;  and,  accordingly  offered  that  republic  6000 
shields,  and  200  talents  of  brass.  His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence oi  it,  Lycortas  and  two  other  Achaeans,  were  deputed  to  him,  to 
thank  him  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance,  and  these  returned 
soon  after  with  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.  }  King 
Eumenes  also  sent  an  embassy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  offered  120  tal- 
ents, about  21,000  pounds  sterling,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  applied  for 
the  supfx>rt  of  the  members  of  the  public  council.  Others  came  likewise 
from  Seleucus,  who,  in  the  nagnc  of  their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of 
war,  completely  equipped ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  desired  to  have  the 
ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  ambassador,  whom  Phi- 
lopoemen  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  justify  his  conduct,  was  returned  from 
thence,  and  desired  to  give  an  account  of  his  commission. 

For  these  several  reasons  a  great  assembly  was  held.  The  first  man 
that  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  Elca.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  he 
had  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and 
the  answer  which  had  been  made  him.  it  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that 
the  senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  ;  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  nor  with 
the  massacre  of  the  Spartans  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  not  an- 
nul any  thing  which  had  been  enacted.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to 
speak  for  or  against  the  answers  of  the  senate,  no  further  mention  was 
made  of  it  at  that  time.  Byt  the  same  affair  will  be  the  subject  of  mucb 
debate  in  the  sequel. 

*  Polyb  in  Excerpt,  p.  113. 

t  A.  M.  3821.    Ant.  J.  C.  183. 

^  A.  J14.  3818.    Ant.  J,  C.  186.    Polyb.  in  Lcgat.  c.  14.  p.  850—852. 
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The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  (o  audience. 
After  having  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  made  with 
Attalus,  that  king's  father ;  and,  proposed,  in  Eumencs's  name,  the  offer 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents ;  they  expatiated  largely  on  the  great 
friendship  and  tender  regard  which  their  sovereign  had  always  showed  for 
the  Achsans.  When  they  had  ended  what  they  had  to  say,  Appollonius, 
of  Sicyon  lose  up,  and  observed,  that  the  present  which  (he  king  of  Per- 
gamus  offered,  considered  in  itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achseans ;  but,  if 
regard  was  had  {o  the  end  which  Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  and 
the  advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by  his  munifjcence,  m  that  ca&e,  the  re- 
public could  not  accept  of  this  present,  without  bringing  upon  itself  ever- 
lasting infamy,  and  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  prevarications.  *^  For, 
*'  in  a  word,"  continued  he,  '^  as  the  law  forbids  every  individual,  wheth- 
'*  er  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gilt  from  a  king, 
''*  upon  any  pretence  whatsover,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater,  should 
«'  the  commonwealth,  collectively,  accept  of  Eumenes's  offers.  That, 
''  with  regard  to  the  infamy,  it  was  self  evident ;  for,"  says  Appollonius, 
^'  what  could  reflect  greater  ignominy  in  a  council,  than  to  receive,  an- 
*'  nually,  from  a  king,  money  for  its  subsistence  ;  and,  to  assemble,  in 
"  order  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners, 
'^  and,  in  a  manner,  rising  from  his  table,  affer  having  swallowed  the  bait* 
'^  that  concealed  the  hook  ?  But,  what  dreadful  consequences  might  not 
''  be  expected  from  such  a  custom,  should  it  be  established  ?  That  af- 
**"  terwards  Prusias,  excited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes,  would  also  be 
''  liberal  of  his  benefactions,  and,  aAer  him,  Seleucus ;  that,  as  the  inter- 
^'  est  of  kings  differed  widely  from  those  of  republics  ;  and  ns,  in  the 
^^  latter,  their  most  important  deliberations  related  to  tlieir  differences  with 
^'  crowned  heads,  two  things  would  inevitably  happen  ;  either  the  Ach- 
'*  sans  would  transact  all  things  to  the  advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to 
"  the  prejudice  of  their  own  country- ;  or  else  they  must  behave  with  the 
^  blackest  ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors."  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  exhorting  the  Achseans  to  refuse  the  present  which  was  offered  ;  and 
added,  ^'  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  umbrage  at  Eumenes,  for  attempt- 
"  ii^  to  bribe  their  fidelity  by  such  an  offer."  The  whole  assembly  with 
shouts  rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  king  Eumenes,  however  daz- 
zling the  ofier  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  ambassadors  wiio  had  l)cen  sent 
to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince,  ibr  re- 
newing the  alliance,  was  read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly, 
having  asked  what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to  renew,  several 
having  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  upon  very  different  conditions,  and 
nobody  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  decision  of  that  affair  wa^ 
referred  to  another  time. 

At  last,  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audience.  The 
Achseans  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him  ;  but 
it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he 
ofiered. 

t  Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time  ;  and  complaints 

♦  Po]ybio9,  by  this  expression,  would  denote,  that  such  a  pension  was 
a  kinci  of  bait  that  covered  a  hook  ;  that  is,  the  design  which  Eumenes 
had  of  making  all  those,  who  composed  the   council,  his  depenUanis.— 

t  A.  M.  3819,    Ant.  J.  C.  185. 
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'Were  carried  from  all  quarters,  to  Rome,  against  Philip.  The  senate  there- 
upon nominated  three  commissioners,  of  whom  Q,.  Cecil ius  was  the  chief^ 
to  go  and  take  cognizance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot. 

^  Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  against  the  Aomans,  with 
ivhom  he  believed  he  had  just  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts ,; 
but  particularly,  because,  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
the  liberty  of  taking  wngcance  on  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned 
him,  during  the  war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  console 
him,  by  permitting  hiro  to  invade  Athamania,  and  Amynander,  the  king  of 
-of  Ujat  country  ;  by  giving  up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly ,  which  the 
^tolians  had  siezcd  ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetrias,  and  all 
Magnesia  ;  and,  by  not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts  upon  Thrace  ;  all 
which  circumstances  had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continually 
meditated,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  for  war,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should 
present  itself.  But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  him  at  Rome, 
having  been  listened  to  there,  revived  ail  his  former  disgusts. 

The  three  commissioners  being  arrived  at  Tenipe,  in  Thessaly,  an 
assembly  was  called  there,  to  which  came,  on  one  side,  the  ambassadoiB  of 
the  Thessalians,  of  the  Perrhebians,  and  Athamanians  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
Pbilip,  king  of  Macedon  ;  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly  mortify 
.the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince.  The  ambR<rsadors  explained  their  Vari- 
ous complaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less  force,  according  to  their 
xlifferent  characters  and  abilities.  Some,  after  excusing  themselves  for 
being  obliged  to  plead  against  him,  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated 
liim  to  act  in  regard  to  them,  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master ;  and,  to  imi- 
tate the  Romans  tn  that  particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies, 
rather  by  friendship  than  fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  being  less 
reserved,  and  not  so  moderate,  reproached  him  to  his  face,  ibr  his  injustice, 
-oppression,  and  usurpation .;  assuring  the  commissioners,  that  in  case  they 
<lid  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy,  the  triumphs  they  had  obtained  over  Phi- 
lip, and  their  restoration  of  the  Grecians,  inhabiting  the  countries  near 
Macedonia,  to  their  liberties,  would  all  be  rendered  .ineffectual  ;  that  this 
prince,  t  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept  in  and  restrained,  with- 
out a  very  tight  rein,  and  a  sharp  curb.  PhiHp)  that  be  might  assume  the 
air  of  an  accuser,  rather  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed  heavily  against 
those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  particularly  against  the 
Thessalians.  He  said  that,  like  slaves,  {  who  being  made  free  on  a  suddea* 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  break  into  the  most  injurious  exclamatioDB 
against  their  roasters  and  benefactors  ;  so  they  abused,  with  the  utmost  in- 
solence, the  indulgence  of  the  Romans ;  and  were  incapable,  aAer  enduring 
a  long  servitude,  to  make  a  prudent  and  moderate  use  of  th^  liberty  which 
had  been  granted  them.  The  commissioners,  after  hearing  the  accusations 
.and  answers,  the  circumstances  of  which  1  shall  omit,  as  little  important, 
and  making  some  particular  regulations,  did  not  judge  prqper,  at;thattinie, 
:to  pronounce  definitely  upon  tl^ir  respective  .demands. 

*  liiv.  1,  xxxix.  n.  as — 29. 

t  Ut  cquum  slernaccm  non  parentcm,  frcnis  asperioribus  castigandum  esse 
i;iv. 

t  Insolcntcr  et  immodicc  abuti  Thessalos,  indulgentia  ixmuli  Romani ;  velut 
-ex  cUutina  siti  nimis  avide  meram  haurientes  libertatem.  Ita,  servorum  mode 
prxtcr  spem  it-penle  nianumtssorum,  ricentiam  vocis  ct  linguae  experiri,  el 
jactarc  tc^e  insectatione  ct  conviciis  dominoi-um,    Liv. 
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From  tbence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire  Into  the  affairs  relatiii,^ 
to  the  cities  of  Tbrace  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  verj  much  di^usted, 
fiillowed  them  thither.  EumenesS  ambassadors  said  to  the  commissioners, 
that  if  the  Romans  were  resoli^d  to  restore  the  cities  of  ^num  and  Maronca 
to  their  liberty,  their  sovereign  was  hr  from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it ; 
hut  that,  if  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
cities  which  had  been  conquered  from  Antiochus  ;  in  that  case,  the  service 
which  Eumenes,  and  Attalus  his  father,  had  done  Rome,  seemed  to  require,. 
that  ibey  should  rather  be  given  up  to  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  had 
no  manner  of  right  to  them,  but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force ;  that,, 
besides,  these  cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree  of  the  ten  com- 
missioners, whom  the  Romans  bad  appointed  to  determine  these  difference5:r 
The  Maronites,  who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveighed  In  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  Philip's  garrison  exercised  in 
their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  from  what  he  had 
done  beibre  ;  and,  directing  himself  personally  to  the  Romans,  declared, 
that  he  had  long  perceived  they  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  him 
justice  on  any  occasion.  He  tnade  a  long  enumeration  of  the  grievous  in- 
juries he  pretended  to  have  received  from  them  ;  the  services  he  had  done 
the  Romans  on  different  occasions ;  and,  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always 
adhered  to  their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  3000  talents,*  50  ships  of  war, 
completely  equipped,  and  a  great  num?)er  of  cities,  which  Antiochus  offered 
him,  upon  condition  that  he-  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  had  the  morti6cation  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on 
all  occasions,  with  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  compare  him-' 
self ;  and,  that  the  Romans,  so  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  be 
thought  his  services  merited,  had  even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those 
cities  to  which  be  had  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  *•  You,  O  Romans,"  says  he,  concluding  his  speech,  **  are  to  consider 
"  upon  what  footing  you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  If  you  are  de- 
**  termined  to  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that 
**  case,  you  need  only  use  me  as  you  have  hitherto  done.  But,  if  you  stilt 
**  revere  in  my  person,  the  title  and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare 
"  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being  treated  any  longer  with  so  much' 
•*  indignity." 

The  commissioners  were  rhoved  with  this  speech  of  the  king.  For  thisr 
waaon,  they  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense, 
hy  making  no  decisive  answer ;  and  accordingly,  they  declared,  that  if  the 
cities  in  question  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  the  decree  of  the  ten 
commissioners,  as  he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  case,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  reverse  it  in  any  manner ;  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired  them  by 
right  of  conquest,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
possesskm  of  them  ;  that>,  if  neither  of  these  thing*  should  be  proved,  then 
the  cognizance  of  this  affair  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate  : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  par-* 
ty  retaining  its  pretensions  a»  before. 

This  i^ulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionally,  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  out  of  the  respective  cities,  so  far  from  satisfying. 
that  prince,  so  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequence 
wenid  certainly  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
frepare  for  it. 

*  About  four  hxmdred  and  fiftjr  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


K  History  op  Book  xvm. 

*  The  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to  Achaia.  Atis- 
tenes,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediately  all  the  chieil? 
of  the  republic  in  Argos.  Cecilius,  coming  into  this  council,  after  having 
applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Achaeans,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  government  on 
ail  other  occasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling  them,  that  their 
injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  very  much  censured  at 
Home ;  and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power,  what  they  had  acted  imprudently  against  them  on  that  occasion. 
The  silence  of  Aristenes,  who  did  not  reply  a  single  word,  showed  that  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Cecilius,  and  that  they  acted  in  concert. 
Diophanes  of  Megalopolis,  a  man  better  skilled  in  war  than  jx)lilics,  and 
who  hated  Philopoemen,  without  mentioning  the  afiiEiir  of  Sparta,  made  other 
complaints  against  him.  Upon  this,  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon, 
began  to  speak  with  the  utmost  vigor,  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They 
showed,  that  the  whole  transaction  at  Spfarta  had  been  conducted  by  pru- 
dence and  even  to  the  advantage  of  the  LacedsDmonians  ;  and  that  had  it 
been  otherwise,  human  laws  as  well  as  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  must 
have  been  violated.  When  Cecilius  quitted  the  assembly,  the  members  of 
it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came  to  a  resolution,  that  nothing  should  be 
changed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and  that  this  answer  should  be  made  the 
Roman  ambassador. 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
country  might  be  convened.  To  this,  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must 
first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which  the  Achaeans  should 
be  desired  to  meet.  As  Cecilius  had  no  such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly, 
that  tliey  woold  not  assemble  ;  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not  hear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  say. 
It  was  believed  that  this  ambassador,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvius, 
would  not  have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they  not 
been  sure  that  Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  interest ;  and,  indeed, 
they  were  accused  of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  pure- 
ly out  of  hatred  to  Philopcemen  ;  and  accordingly,  were  greatly  suspected 
by  the  populace. 

t  Cecilius  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the  senate  with  whatever 
had  been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambassadors  of 
Macedonia  and  Peloponnesus  were  brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eu- 
menes  were  introduced  first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  jEnum  and  Maronea  ; 
who  all  repeated  what  they  had  before  said,  in  presence  of  Cecilius,  ift 
Thessalonica.  The  senate  after  admitting  them  to  audience,  sent  to  Philip 
other  ambassadors,  of  whom  Appius  Claudius  was  the  principal,  to  exam- 
ine, on  the  spot,  whetlicr  he  was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Cecilius, 
from  tlie  cities  of  Perrhaebia  ;  to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evac- 
uate iEnum  and  Maronea  ;  and  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles, 
territories,  and  cities,  which  he  possessed  on  the  seacoast  of  Thrace. 

They  next  admitted  to  audience,  Apollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom  the 
Achmans  had  sent,  to  give  the  reasons  why  they  had  not  made  their  an- 
swers to  Cecilius;  and,  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  bad  been  transac- 
ted with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  wIk)  had  deputed  to  Rome,  Areus  and  Al- 
cibiades,  who  both  were  of  the  number  of  tlie  first  exiles  whom  PhilopiEmen 
and  the  Achasans  had  restored  to  tlieir  country.  The  circumstance  which 
most  exasperated  the  Achseans  was,  to  see,  that  nolwithstanding  the  precioua- 

*  Polyb.  in  Leg,  c.  xli  p.  853, 854. 

t  A.  M.  38^0.    Ant.  J.  C.  184.    Polyb.  in  Leg.  c  42,   Liv.  I.  xsxbc  a  3?. 
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and  recent  obligation  to  their  favour,  they  had,  however,  charged  them- 
selves with  the  odjuos  commissioli  of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them 
so  unexpectedly,  and  had  procured  them  the  invaluable  blessing  of  re- 
turning to  their  houses  and  families.  Apollonidas  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  the  alfairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  pru- 
dence, than  Pbilopoemen  and  the  rest  of  the  Acbseans  had  done  ;  and,  \\iey 
likewise  cleared  themselves,  for  their  having  refused  to  call  a  general  as- 
sembly. On  the  otlier  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  represented,  in  the 
most  a/fecting  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to  which  Sparta  was  reduced ; 
its  wails  were  demolished  ;  its  ^citizens  dragged  into  Acbaia,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  captivity  ;  the  sacred  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  made  it 
subsist  durii^  so  long  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  much  glory,  had  been 
entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  or- 
dered the  same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into  this  affair,  as  were  nominated  to 
inspect  those  of  Macedon  ;  and  desired  the  Achaeans  to  convene  their  gene- 
ral assembly,  whenever  the  Roman  ambassadors  should  require  it ;  as  the 
senate  admitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome,  as  often  as  they  asked  it. 

t  When  Philip  was  informed,  by  bis  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sen^ 
back  to  him  from  Rome,  that  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of 
Thrace ;  in  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  dominions  contracted  on 
every  side,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes, 
who  was  governor  of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander,  who  was  very  well 
known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  command  of  the  prince.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  dead  of  night,  they  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who 
fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of 
them  to  pieces.  Philip,  having  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who 
were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  calmly  for  the  commissioners,  being  firmly 
persuaded,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him.- 

Some  time  after,  Appius  arrives,  who,  upon  bdng  informed  of  the 
barbarous  treatment  which  the  Maronites  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king 
of  Macedon,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account.  The  latter  resolutely 
asserted,  that  he  had  not  been  concerned,  in  any  manDef,  in  that  massacre, 
but  that  it  was  wholly  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace. 
'^  Some,"  sajs  he,  ^'  declaring  for  Eomenes,  and  others  for  me,  a  great 
quarrel  arose,  and  they  butchered  one  another."  He  went  so  far,  as  to 
chaiJenge  tbem  to  product  any  person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles 
to  lay  to  his  charge.  But  who  would  have  dared  to  impeach  him  ?  Hisr 
punishment  had  b^n  immediate ;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  from 
the  Romans,  was  too  far  off.  **  It  is  to  no  purpose,"  says  Appius  to  him, 
"  for  you  to  apologize  for  yourself ;  1  know  what  things  have  been  done, 
•'  as  well  as  the  authors  of  them."  These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest 
anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not  carried  further  at  this  first  inter- 
view. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  immediately,  Ono- 
mastes  and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate,  on  the  af- 
ibf  r  in  question ;  declaring  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  clear 
himself.    PbUip,  upon  receiving  this  order,  changed  colour,  wavered  with- 

♦  By  the  decree  of  the  Achreans,  it  had  been  enacted,  that  such  slaves  asf 
had  been  adopted  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  should  leave  the  city,  and  all 
Laconia;  in  dc&ult  of  which,  the  Achxans  were  empowered  to  seize  and  sclt 
ttiem  as  slaves ;  whkh  had  accordingly  been  executed* 

t  Polyb.  in  Leg.  c.  44,    Liv.  1.  xxxix.  i).  34,  o«. 
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in  himself,  and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made  answer.  At  last,  ht 
declared  that  be  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  commissioners  suspected 
to  be  the  contriver  of  the  massacre  ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  send 
Onomastes,  who,  he  declared,  so  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the 
time  this  bloody  tragedy  happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it.  The  true  reason  of-  this  conductwas-,  Philip  was  afraid  lest*Onomastes, 
in  whom  he  had  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  and  had  never  concealed 
any  thing  from,  should  betray  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the 
instant  the  commissioners  had  \eh  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  s^ip  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  after  bim,  who  poisoned  him  ia 
Epirus; 

Ader  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  wlio  were  fully  persuaded  that 
Philip  had  contrived  the  massacre  in  Maronea,  aAd  was  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  with  the  Romans  ;  the  king  of  Macedon*  reflecting  in  his  own 
mind,  and  with  his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the 
strong  desire  he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people,  must  necessarily 
soon  display  itself;-  wodd  have  been  very  glad  to  take  up  arms  immedi- 
ately, and  declare  war  against  that  people ;  but,  not  being  prepared,  he 
conceived  an  expedient  to  gain  time.  Philip  resolved  to  send  hrs  son  De- 
metrius to  Rome,  who,  having  been  many  years  an  hostage,  and  having 
acquired  great  esteem  in  that  city,  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  either  to 
defend  him  against  the  accusations  with'  which  he  might  be  charged  be-* 
fore  the  senate,'  or  apologize  for  such  faults  as  he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy, 
and  nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince,  his  son,  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

fie,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Byzantines  ;  not  that  he^ 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  defending  them,  but  on)y  his  bare  advancing  to 
aid  that  people,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  in  the 
treighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  ^and  would  prevent  theh-  opposing  the 
resolution  he  bad  formed  of  entering  into  war  against  the  Romans.  And 
accordingly  he  defeated  those,  petty  sovereigns  in  a  battle,  and  took  pris-- 
oner  their  chief,  whereby  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  and- 
returned  into  Macedon. 

*  The  arrival  of  the  Roman' commissioners  was  expected  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, wIk)  were  commanded  to  go  from  Macedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas, 
in  order  that  an  answer  might  be  ready  for  tliem,  summoned  a  council,  in 
which  the  affair  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  examined.  He  represented  to 
the  assembly,  such  things  as  they  mi^ht  fear  from  them  ;  the  Romans  seem- 
ing to  favour  their  interest  much  more  than  that  of  the  Achsans.  He  ex- 
patiated chiefly  on  the  ingratitude  of  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who,  though 
they  owed  their  return  to  the  Achseans,  had  however,  been  so  base  as  to' 
undertake  the  embassy  against  tbeia  to  the  senate,  where  they  acted  and 
spoke  like  professed  enemies  ;  as  if  the  Achs&ans  had  driven  them  fron» 
their  country,  when  it  was  they  who  had  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  this, 
great  shouts  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president 
was  desired  to  bring  the  affair  into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothing  pre- 
\^iling  but  a  passion  and  a  thirst  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were- 
condemned  to  die. 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  the  council  met 
at  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achaeans  with  the  utmost  terror  ;  for,, 
veing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before  condemned  to  die>. 

**Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  35— Sr, 
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amVe  niih  the  commissloDers,  they  naturally  supposed,  that  the  inquiry 
which  was  going  to  be  made,  would  be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been  strongly  afTected  with 
the  complaints  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of 
.every  thing  which  had  been  done  on  that  occasion. ;  the  murder  of  those, 
who,  on  the  promise  which  Philopcemen  had  made  them,  had  come  to  plead 
their  cause- ; -the  demolition- of  the  walls. of  Sparta.;  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  spread  the  fame  of  that  city 
throughout  the  world,  and  made  it  flourish,  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having  joined  will)  Philo- 
pcemen,  the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  .against  Lacedemonia, 
undertook  to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  as  the  Lacedemonians 
had  attacked,  the  exiles,  contrary  lo  the  tenor  c^  the  treaty,  which  expressly 
£>rbid  thenvto make  any  attempt  against  the  maritime  cities.;  these  exiles, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  tlie  Achaean 
league,  which;  could  not  be  justly  accused,  for  having  assisted  them  to  the 
Utmost  of  their. power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  That,  with  regard  to  the 
m  assacre  which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused 
for  it,  but  the  exiles,  who  were  then  head^  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades ;  and 
who,  by  their  own  immediate  impu]se>  and  without  being  authorized  in  any 
manner  by  the  Achaeaas,  had  fallen  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on 
those  whom  they  supposed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment,  and  to 
whom  the  rest  of  the  calamities  they,  had  suffered,  were  owing.  *^  Howev- 
er," added  Lycortas,  *'  it  Js  pretended  that  we*  cannot  but  own,  that  we 
*^  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  Lycurgua's  laws,  and  the  demolition 
**  of  the  walls  of  Sparta,  /^his,  indeed,  is  -a  real  fact ;  but  then,  how 
"  can  this  double  objection  be  made  to  us  at  the  same  time  ?  Tbe  walls  in 
'  **  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but  by  tyrants,  who  erected  diem 
'*  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security  of  the  city,  but  for  their  own 
*^  safety  ;  and,  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish,  with  impunity,  tbe  disci- 
^^pline  and  regulation  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  legislator. 
"  Were  it  possible  for  him  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  would  lie  over- 
"  joyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and 
**  owns  his  native  country  and  ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  O  citizens 
"  of  Sparta,  have  waited  for  Philopoemen  or  the  Acheeans  ;  but  ought, 
**  yourselves,  to  have  pulled  down  those  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and 
*'  destroyed  even  the  slightest  trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of 
^'  igmxninious  scars  of  your  slavery ;  and,  after  having  maintained  your 
*'  liberties  and  privileges,  during  almost  eight  hundred  years,  and  been  for 
"  some  time  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the  support  and  assistance  of 
"  walls  ;  they,  within  these  hundred  years,  have  become  the  instruments  of 
*'  your  slavery,  and,  in  a  manner,* your  shackles  and  fetters.  With  res- 
**  pect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  suppressed  by  the  ty  ranis ; 
**  and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon  a  level  with 
*'  OS  in  all  things." 

Addressing  himself  aflerwards  to  Appius,  "  I  cannot  forbear  owning," 
.-says  be,  "  that  the  words  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one 
*'  ally  to  another ;  nor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  their 
"  roaster.  For,  in  fine,  if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  us 
•*  tobe  free,  in  the  front  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  not  a  vain  and  empty 
"  ceremony  ;  if  the  treaty  concluded  at  that  time  be  real  and  solid  ;  if 
".you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an  alliance  and  friendsliip  with 
"  us  ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity,  which  you  suppose  to  be  be- 
**'  tweenyou  Romans,  and  we  Achaeans,  fee  grounded  ?    1  do  not  ingu4iGa 
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"  inlo  Ibe  treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  aAer  you  bad  taken  that  city  ; 
*'  why,  then,  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lacedemonians,  after 
"  we  had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were  killed  ;  and  I  will  sup- 
*'  pose  that  it  was  by  us.  j^ut,  did  you  not  strike  off  the  heads  of  several 
"  Campanian  senators  ?  We  levelled  the  wails  of  Sparta  with  the  ground ; 
<'  but,  as  for  you,  Romans,  you  not  only  dispossessed  the  Campanians  of  theit; 
•'  walls,  but  of  their  city  and  lands.  To  this,  I  know  you  will  reply* 
*Mhat  the  equality  expressed  in  tlie  treaties  between  the  Romans  and 
*'  Acheeans,  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare  form  of  words  ;  that  we  really 
**  have  but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty  ;  but,  that  the  Romans  are 
*V  possessed  of  authority  and  empire.  This,  Appias,  1  am  but  too  sehsi- 
"  ble  of.  Hpwever,  since  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to  this,  I  entreat 
**  you,  at  least,  how  wide  a  difference  soever  you  may  set  between  your- 
*'  selves  and  us,  not  to  put  ypur  enemi|»  and  our  own  upon  a  fev^l  witU 
**  us,  who  are  your  allies  ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatmjent. 
*'  They  require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and  annul  all  we 
"  have  enacted  by  oath  ;  and,  to  revoke  that,  which,  by  being  written  in 
**  our  records,  and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remem- 
*'  brance  of  it  eternally,  is  become  a  sacred  monument,  which  it  is  not 
"  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We  revere  you,  O  Romans  ;  and,  if  you  will 
*'  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you  ;  but  then,  we  think  it  glorious  to  have  a 
•'  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  jgods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  With  vigor,  or  resolve  to 
lose  their  authority.  Appias,  without  descending  to  particulars,  advised 
them,  whilst  they  still  enjoyed  thpir  freedom,  /and  had  not  received  any 
orders,  to  make  a  merit  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of  making  that  their 
own  decree,  which  might  afterwards  be  enjoined  them.  They  were  griev- 
ed at  these  words  ;  but  were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately 
in  the  refusal  of  what  shoulil  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired, 
was,  that  the  Romans  would  decree  whatever  they  pleased,  willi  regard  to 
Sparta  ;  but  not  oblige  the  Achecans  to  break  their  oath,  by  annulling  their 
decree  themselves.  As  to  the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against 
Areus  and  Alcibiades,  it  was  immediately  repealed. 

*  The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  yea?*  folJowing.  "the  chief 
articles  of  the  ordinance  were,  that  tliose  persons  who  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Acheeans,  should  be  recalled  and  restored  ;  that  all  sentences  relating 
to  this  affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member 
of  the  Achsean  league,  t  Pausanias  adds  an  article,  not  taken  notice  of  by 
Livy  ;  that  the  walls,  which  had  been  demollihed,  should  be  rebuilt.  Q. 
Marcius  was  appointed  commissary,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  and 
those  of  Peloponnesus,  where  great  fueds  &nd  disturbances  subsisted,  es- 
pecially, between  the  Achaeans  on  one  side,  and  the  Mes.<enians  and  La- 
cedemonians on  the  other.  J  They  had  all  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  ; 
but,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate  was  in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end 
to  their  differences.  The  answer  they  made  to  the  Lacedemonians  was, 
that  tlie  Romans  were  determined  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  further 
about  their  affairs.  The  Achffians  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or 
provisions  to  be  transported  out  of  Italy,  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  an- 
swered them,  that  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans^ 
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(he  senate  did  not  thitik  itself  obliged  to  enter  into  those  disputes  ;  for, 
Ihat  this  would  ofjen  a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions,  and  even,  in  some 
measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them. 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Romans ; 
which  tended  fxAely  to  weaken  Philip  and  the  Achsans,  of  whose  power 
(hey  were  jealous  ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  designs,  with  thd 
specious  pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

SECTION  X. 

JPHILOPCEMEN   BESIEGES   KESSENE. HE     IS    TAKE.V     PRISONER,     AND   PUT    T« 

DEATH. PTOLEMY   ^PIPHANES    DIES. 

*  t)INOCRATES,  the  Messenian,  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to 
Pbilopcemen,  had  drawn  off  Messene  from  the  Achaean  league,  and  was 
tneditaiing  bow  he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Co- 
rone,  near  that  city.  Philopcemen,  then  spventy  years  of  age,  and  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Achsaas  for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  However,  the 
instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought  him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding  his 
indisposition  ;  made  a  countermarch,  and  advanced  towards  Messene, 
with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  of  tbp  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan 
youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had  marched  out  against  him,  was  soon  put  to 
flight ;  but,  five  hundred  troopers,  who  guarded  the  open  country  of  Mes- 
sene, happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  he  faced  about,  and  rout* 
ed  PhilopcBmen.  This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of  nothing  but  to  save 
the  gallant  youths,  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedition,  performed 
the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery  \  but,  happening  to  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  wound  in  his  head,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers  this  ill  for- 
tune of  Philopoemen,  as  the  punishment  for  some  rash  and  arrogant  words, 
that  had  escaped  him,  upon  his  hearing  a  certain  general  applauded. 
*'  Ought  that  man,"'  says  he,  **  to  be  valued,  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
*'  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  yvhilst  he  has  arms  to  defend  himself?" 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene,  viz, 
that  Philopoemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  l:is  way  to  tliat  city,  the 
Mcsseiiians  were  in  such  transports  of  joy,  that  ihvy  all  ran  :o  the  gates  of 
the  city  ;  not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
heard,  till  they  saw  him  themselves,  so  greatly  improbable  did  this  rela- 
tion appear  to  them.  To  satisfy  the  violent  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants^ 
inany  of  whom  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  tliey  were 
forced  to  show  the  illustrious  prisoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multitudes 
came  to  see  him.  When  they  beheld  Philopoemen  dragged  along  in  cliains, 
most  of  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  compassion,  that  the  tears 
trickled  from  their  eyes.  There  even  was  heard  a  murmur  among  the 
people,  which  resulted  from  humanity  and  a  very  laudable  gratitude  ; 
**  That  the  Messenians  ought  to  call  to  mind  the  great  services  done  by 
**  Phiiopcemen,  and  his  preserving  the  liberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat  of 
**  Nabis  the  tyrant."  But  the  magistrates  did  not  sufier  him  to  be  long 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the  people  should  be  attended 
with  ill  consequences.  They  therefore  took  him  away  on  a  sudden  ;  and, 
after  consulting  together,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place,  called  tlie 
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treasury.  ^  This  was  a  subterraneous  place,  whither  neither  light  nor  air  en* 
4ered  from  without,  and  had  no  door  to  it ;  but  was  shut  with  a  huge  stone, 
that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dungeon  they  intprisoned 
Fhilopoemen,  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  alLthe  people  were  withdrawn,  Dinocratas 
oaused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  /the  executioner  to  descend  into 
thedungpon,  with.a<ilose  of  poison,  to  JPhilopoemen,  commanding  him^ot 
to  stir  till  he  had  swallowed  it.  The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitan 
perceived  the  first  glimmerings- of  light,  and  saw  the  roan  advance  towards 
him,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  him- 
self with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak,  s^t  down,  and  thea 
talking  the  cup,  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could  tell  what 
was  become  of  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particularly  Ly- 
cortas  ?  The  executioner  answering,  that  he  heard  almost  all  of  them 
had  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  PhiJopoemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod ; 
and,  looking  kindly  on  him,  "  You  bring  me,"  says  he,  "good  news  ; 
and  I  find  we  arc  not  entirely  unfortunate  ;''  afler  which,  without  breathing 
the  least  complaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  and  laid  himself  again 
on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was  very  speedy  in  its  effects  ;  for,  Philopoe- 
men  being  extremely  weak  and  feeble,  he  expired  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  bis  death  spread  among  the  Achaeans,  all  their  cities 
-were  inexpressibly  afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately,  all  their  young 
men,  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates,  came  toMe- 
.galopolis«  Here  a  grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed;  and  ac- 
cordingly, having  elected. on  the  spot,  Lycortas  for  their  general,  they  ad- 
vanced, with  the  utmost  fury  into  Messene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with 
>)lood  and  slaughter.  The  Messenians  having  now  no  refuge  lefl,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Achasans,  to  desire  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  war,  ancl  to  beg  pardon 
for  their  past  faults.  Lycortas,  moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  iiot  think  it 
advisable  to  treat  them  as  their  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed. to  deserve. 
He  told  them,  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but 
by  delivering  up  the  authors  of  the.  revolt,  and  6f  the  death  of  PhilopcBmen  ; 
to  submit  all  their  affairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Aehaeans,  and  to  receive  a 
.garrison  into  their  citadel.  These  conditions  were,  accepted,  and  executed 
immediately.  'Dinocrales,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  execu- 
tioner, laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  1n  which  he  was  imitated  by  all 
those,  who  had  advised  the  putting  Philopoemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caus- 
ed those  to  be  delivered  up,  i^ho  had  advised  the  insulting  of  Philopoemen. 
These  were,  undoubtedly,  the  jpersons  who  were  stoned  round  his  toiiib, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then  solemnized.  After  the 
Ixidy  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together,  and  depos- 
ited in  an  urn,  the  trdin  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession  did  not  so 
inuch  resemble  a  funeral,  as  a  triumph ;  or,  rather,  it  was  a  mixture  of  both. 
First  came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all  shedding 
tloocls  of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messcnian  prisoners,  bound  in  chains.; 
;iflervvar(Is  thfr*  general's  son,  joung  Polybius,*  carrying  the  urn,  adorned 
with  ribands  and  crowns,  and  acc6fnpanit)4d.l;^  the  noblest  and  most  distin- 
guished Achmans.  The  urn  was  followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms 
flittered  magnificently,  and  whose  horses  were  all  richlj^  capari^ned,  whe 

^  This  was  Polybius  the  historian  who  mi^ht  then  be  aboi»tiventy-two. 
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dosed  the  marcb^aIld  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournfiil  scene;, 
nor  too  much  elate  from  their  victory.  All  the  inhabitaots  of  the  neigh^ 
bouriog  towns  and  villages,  flocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came 
in  honour  of  a  victory  obtained.  All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philo* 
poemen  at  his  interment,  and  the  Messenian  captives  were  stoned  round  hi» 
sepulchre.  The  cities  in  general,  by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose, 
oidered  all  the  greatest  honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statue» 
to  him,  with  magnificent  inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,*  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed 
hy  Mummtus,  the  proconsul,  a  false  acuser,  a  Roman,  as  1  observed  else-^ 
where,  used  his- utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broke  to  pieces  ;  prosecuted 
him  criminally,  as-  if^  alive  ;  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to 
the  Romans,  and  of  discovering  a*  hatred  for  them  on  all  occasions.  Th& 
cause  was  heard  in  council,  before  Mummius.  The  slanderer  exhibited  all 
his  articles  of  impeachment,  and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were  answer* 
ed  by  Polybius,  who  refuted  them  with  great  solidity  and  eloquence.  It 
is  great  pity  so  affecting  a  piece  should  have  been  lost.  Neither  Mummius^ 
nor  his  council,  would  permit  the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to 
be  destroyed,  though  he  had  opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the 
Romans  ;  for,  the  Romans  of  that  age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and 
proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  interest ;  they  distinguished  the  glori- 
ous and  honest,  from  the  profitable ;  and,  were  persuaded,  that  worthy 
persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men^  who  signalized 
themselves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek,  as^  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that 
three  illustrious  men,  Phikxpoemen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,-  happened  to  die 
in  the  same  year,  or-  thereahouts;  thus  putting  Philopcemen- in  parallel, 
and,  as  it  were  upon  a  level,  with  the  two  nM)6t  celebrated  generals  of  the" 
two  most  powerful  nations  in-  the  world.  I  believe  L  have  already  give&> 
the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  character,  so  shall  only  repeat  what  I 
before  observed,  that  Philopoemen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as* 
Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycortas  and 
the  Achaeans,  restored  to  the -league  from  which  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves. Several  other  cities,  whicb^  from  the  example  they  set  them,  had 
also  renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such-  commonly  is  the 
happy  effect  which  a  seasonabie  act  of  olomency  produces  ;  whereas,  a 
Tiolent  and  excessive  severity,  that  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  ven- 
geance, often  hurries  people  to  despair,  and  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy^ 
to  evils,  only  inflames  and  exasperates  them  the  more. 

When  news  came  to  Rome,  that  the  Achseans  had;  happily  terminated 
^ir  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in  terms' 
quite  different  from  those  which  had  been' used  to  them  before.  The  senate 
told  them,  that- they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  suffer  either  arms: 
or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  Messene  ;  an  answer  which  mani- 
festly discovers  the  insincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  little  regard  they  had. 
to  iaith,  in  their  transactions  with  other  nations.  They  seemed,  at  first, 
desiroiB  of  giving  the  signal  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achaean  league^ 
to  take  up  arms ;  and  now,  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans  into  aa 
opinion  that  they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

It  is  manifest,  oa  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman  senate  consented  to  what 
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had  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  tbeir  power  to  oppose  it ;  that 
they  wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  Achaeans,  who 
possessed  almost  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesas  ;  that  they  were  very 
cautious  of  giving  the  least  umbrage  to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  depend  in  any  manner  on  Philip  ;  when  the  ^toiians  were  dis* 
justed  ;  and,  when  Antiochus,  by  joining  with  that  people,  might  engage 
in  some  enterprise  which  might  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the 
Romans. 

*  I  have  related  Hannibars  death  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.. 
Alter  his  retiring  from  Antiochus^s  court,  he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  did 
that  prince  great  service.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on 
which  occasion,  Eumencs's  fleet  consisted  of  a  much  greater  noip^r  of  ship;^. 
than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had 
got  together  a  great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several  earthen 
vessels  with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  be  com-* 
manded  the  officers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  £umen<es*s  galley  only,  inform- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  sign  by  which  they  should  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest ;  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  than  by  throwing 
the  earthen  vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  gallies.  At  first,  this  was  onl/ 
laughed  at ;  the  sailors  not  imagining  that  these  earthem  vessels  could  be 
of  S»e  least  service.  But  when  the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every 
part  of  the  eallies,  the  soldiers  and  rowers,  now  studious  only  of  preserving 
themselves  from  those  venomous  creatures,  did  not  once  think  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley  was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was 
very  near  being  taken  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king 
made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  HannibaPs  assistance,  gained  several  vic- 
tories by  land.  This  prince  being  one  day  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  be- 
cause the  victims  had  not  been  propitious  ;  '*  What,"  f  says  Hannibal^ 
•*  do  yoQ  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast  than  upon  the  counsel  of  Han- 
**  nibal  ?"  To  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  re- 
quired Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  brought 
bim  to  his  end. 

l  I  before  observed,  that  the  Romans,  among  many  odier  articles,  b^, 
decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  am- 
bassadors being  returned,  and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been 
received  from  the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sicyon,  to  de- 
liberate whether  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achasan  league.  To 
incline  the  populace  to  it,  he  represented,  that  the  Romans  to  whose  dispo- 
sal that  city  bad  been  abandoned,  would  no  longer  be  burtlicned  with  it  ; 
tliat,  they  had  declared  to  the  ambassadors,  that  (hey  were  no  ways  con- 
cerned in  this  QLfTair  ;  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  administration  of  t|ie  public 
aflairs  were  very  desirous  of  that  union,  which,  he  observed, could  not  fail  of 
Tjeing  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles* 
who  had  behaved  with  great  ingratitude  and  impiety  towards  them,  would 
not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be  banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citi- 
zens substituted  in  their  room.  But  Diophanes,  and  some  other  perssons, 
udertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exile?.  However,  notvvitlistanding  tbeir 
opposition,  the  council  decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the 

•  Liv.  L  xxxix.  n.  51.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c  10—12.    Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

■f  An  tu,  inqjiit,  vitulinst  carunculse,  quam  im|jeratori  veteri  mavis  credere^ 
Unius  hostijc  jecinori  pong)  experimento  testatem  glori»m  suam  post|io»i^ 
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league,  and  was  so  accordingly.  With  regard  to  ttic  first  exiles,  those  only 
were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in  any  attempt 
against  (lie  AchsBan  republic. 

When  the  affair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Tlie  senate,  after  giving  audience  to  thoflc 
ftent  by  Sparta,  and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors,  which 
tended  to  show  tliat  ihey  were  disgusted,  in  any  manner,  at  what  had  pas- 
sed. With  respect  to  those  who  had  been  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the 
senate  promised  to  write  to  the  Achxans,  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  return 
iolo  their  native  country.  Some  days  after,  Bippus,  the  Ach^an  deputy, 
})emg  arrived  in  Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate  ;  and  there  gave  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messenians  had  been  restored  to  their 
former  state  ;  and  the  senators  were  not  only  satisfied  M'it}i  every  thing 
lie  related  to  them,  but  treated  him  with  abundant  marks  of  lionour  and 
amity. 

*  The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  were  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into 
Peloponnesus,  but  they  delivered  to  the  Achseans  the  letters  which  the  sen- 
ate had  sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles 
to  settle  again  in  (heir  native  country.  It  was  answered,  that  the  purport 
of  tha%  letters  should  be  considered  at  the  return  of  the  Achsan  ambassa- 
dors from  Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a  few  days  after,  and  declared 
that  the  senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  not  so  much  out  of  affec- 
tion for  them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  Achsans,  hearing 
this,  thought  it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in  what  had  been  decreed. 

t  Hypertiates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of  the  AchsBans,  again 
Abated  in  the  council,  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letters 
which  the  senate  had  written,  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiles, 
who  had  been  banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Acfazeans  ought  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed.  *'  When  the  Romans," 
says  be,  ** listen  favourably  to  such  complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate 
"  persons,  as  appear  to  them  just  and  reasonable,  they,  in  this,  act  a  very 
**  just  part.  But,  when  it  is  represented  to  them,  that  am(»ig  the  favours 
^^  which  are  requested  at  their  hands,  some  are  not  iu  their  power  to  l>eatow, 
*^  and  others  would  reflect  dishonour,  and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies ; 
*•  on  these  occasions  they  do  not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions, 
'^  or  exact,  from  such  allies,  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This 
^*  is  exactly  our  case  at  present.  Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  can- 
*•  not  obey  their  orders,  without  infringing  the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken  ; 
**  without  violating  (he  laws  on  which  our  league  is  founded  ;  and  then, 
''  they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  resolutions,  and  confess,  that  it  is  with 
"  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands.'*  Hyperbates,  and 
Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  having  implicit 
obedience  paid  to  the  Romans ;  and  declared,  that  all  laws,  oaths,  and 
treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of  opiniona^^ 
it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order 
to  represent  tlie  reasons  given  by  Lycortas,  in  council.  Callicrates,  Lysia- 
des,  and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassadors  to  whom  instructions  were  given,  io 
conformity  to  what  had  been  dclit)erated. 

When  these  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  Callicrates,  being  intro- 
duced into  tlie  senate,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  bis  instructions.  Hi^ 
■ot  only  had  the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from 

•  A-  M.  3823.    Ant.  J.  C\  181.    PoM).  in  Ijtg,  c  54. 
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him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they  should  do.  "  If  the 
**  Greelts,'*  says  he,  "  directing  himself  to  the  senators,*'  do  not  obey  you  ; 
"  if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  you  send  them, 
"  you  must  blame  yourselves  oniy  for  it.  In  all  the  states  of  Greece  there 
*<  are  now  two  parties  ;  one  of  which,  asserts  that  all  your  orders  ought  to 
<'  be  obeyed  ;  and  that  laws  and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  things  should 
'<  pay  homage  to  your  will  and  pleasure.  The  other  party  pretends,  that 
^  it  is  fitting,  that  laws,  treaties,  apd  oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your 
**  will ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the  people  to  adhere  inviolably  to  them. 
«  Of  these  two  parties,  the  last  suits  best  with  the  genius  and  character  of 
<*  the  Achseans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people.  What  is  the 
*'  consequence  of  this  ?  Those  who  comply  with  your  measures  are  detest- 
^*  ed  by  the  common  people,  whilst  such  as  oppose  your  decrees  are  honour- 
**  ed  and  applauded.  Whereas,  if  the  senate  would  show  ever  so  littlo 
*<  favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  magistrates  and 
**  officers  of  all  the  republics  would  declare  for  the  Romans ;  and  the  peo- 
«<  pie  intimidated  by  this,  would  soon  follow  their  example.  But  whilst 
**  you  show  an  indiffeience  on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs  will  certainly  op- 
**  pose  you^  as  the  infallible  means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
^*  people.  And  accordingly,  we  see,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit 
<<  consists  in  their  making  the  strongest  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  a 
^<  pretended  zeal  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their 
«*  country,  have  been,  raised  to  the  most  exalted  employments  in  their 
<<  country.  In  case  you  do  not  much  value  whether  the  Greeks  are,  or  are 
*'  not,  at  your  devotion,  then  indeed  your  present  conduct  suits  ex- 
«*  actly  your  sentiments.  But,  if  you  would  have  them  execute  your  or- 
<<  ders,  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  reflect  seriously  on  this  mat<- 
^^  ter  ;  othenvise,  be  assured,  that  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  declare 
**  against  your  commands.  You  may  judj^e  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their 
*<  present  behaviour  towards  you;  How  long  is  it  since  you  commanded 
"  them,  by  your  letters,  to  recal  the  Lacedemonian  exiles  ?  Nevertheless, 
**  so  far  from  recalling  them,  they  have  published  a  quite  contrary  decree, 
**  and  have  bound  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  reinstate  them.  This  ought 
'*  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  show  how  cautious  you  should  be  for  the  fit- 
*'  ture". 

Callicrates,  aAer  making  this  speech,  withdrew,  llie  exiles  then  came 
in,  told  their  business,  in  a  few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted 
to  move  compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  Rome,  as  that  of 
Callicrates,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  senate.  In  this  did  the 
Greeks  begin  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  anns  of  slavery  ; 
prostituted  the  liberty,  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  so  exceedingly 
jealous,  and  paid  a  submission  and  homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had 
always  refused  to  the  great  king  of  Persia.  Some  flatterers  and  ambitious 
traitors^  regardless  of  every  thing  but  their  interest,  sold  and  sacrificed  the 
independence  and  glory  of  Greece  for  ever  ;  discovered  the  weak  side  of 
republics,  with  regard  to  their  domestic  affairs;  pointed  out  the  methods  by 
which  they  might  he  weakened,  and  at  last  crushed  ;  and  furnished  them*- 
selves  the  chains  in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

in  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  concluded,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business 
to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  pre- 
sume to  oppose  it.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
i^tal  resolution  was  taken^  to  bumble  and  depress  tliose,  who,  in  their  re« 
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apecUve  ccNiDtries  bad  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  on  the  contnn 
17,  to  heap  riches  and  honours  on  all  such,  who,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
should  declare  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  a  resolution^  which  soon  aflcr 
increased  the  herd  of  flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very  much  lessened  the 
number  of  the  true  friends  of  liberty.  From  this  period,  the  Romans  made 
it  one  of  the  constant  maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress  by  all  possible 
methods,  whoever  ventured  to  oppose  their  ambitious  projects.  This  single 
maxim  may  serve  as  a  key  to.  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  republic,  and  to  show  us  what  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of 
the  pretended  equity  and  moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does 
not  long  support  itself,  and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  formed,  but 
by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude,  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, did  not  only  write  to  the  Achseans,  but  to  the  ^tolians,  Epirots,  Athe- 
nians, Beotians,  and  Acamanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece 
against  the  Achsans  ;  and,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not 
make  the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  Callicrates,  whose  example  the  sen- 
ate wished  the  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  would  follow. 

That  deputy,  after  receiving  this  answer,  returned  in  triumph,  without 
reflecting  tbat^  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities,  which  Greece,  and 
particularly  Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For,  hitherto, 
a  sort. of  equality  had  been  observed  between  the  Achaeans  and  Romans, 
which  the  latter  thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable 
services  the  Achaeans  had, done  them  ;  and,  for  the  inviolable  fidelity  with 
which  they  had  adhered  to  them,  in  Xhe  most  perilious  junctures,  as  in  the 
wars  against  Philjp  and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league  distin- 
guished themselves,. at  that  time,  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  by  their 
authority,  their  forces,  their  zeal  for  liberty  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining 
Bierit  and  exalted  reputation  of  their  commanders.  JBut  Callicrates's  trea- 
son, for  we  may  justly  bestow  that  name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound. 
The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble  in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humani- 
ty are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the  wretched,  and  tliink  it  their  duty  to 
aflfoid  iheir  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  for  protection  ;  and,  this  it  was,  that 
inclined  them  to  favour,  the  cause  of  the  Lacedemonian  exiles.  But,  if  any 
ooe,  on  whose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend,  suggests  to  them  the 
inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves,  should  they  grant  cer- 
tain iaFours  ;  they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking,  and  correct, 
so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here,  on 
the  coDtarry,  Callicrates  studies  nothing,  but  how  he  may  best  work  upon 
their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to.Rome,  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Achsans  ;  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he 
declares  against  bis  superiors,  and  becomes  the  advocate  of  their  enemies, 
by  whom  he  had  suflered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia, 
he  spread  so  artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the 
people  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  got  himself  elected  captain  general.  He 
was  no  sooner  invested  with  this  command,  but  he  restored  the  exiles  of 
Lacedemonia  and  Messene  to  their  country. 

Polybius, ^)D  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  tenderness  with  which  they  listen  to  &  complaints  of  the  unforti>- 
Bate,  and  their  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have 
committed,  when  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  not  . 
whether  the  applauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment. 
The  reader  must  caD  to  mind,  that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the 
.eye  of  the  Romans,  after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slaT.eiy. 
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We  arc  not  to  expect  from  an  historian,  who  is  subject  and  dependent,  so 
much  veracity,  as  he  very  possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  free  state, 
and  at  a  time  when  men  were  permitted  to  speak  the  troth  ;  and,  we  must 
not  blindly  believe  every  circumstance  of  this  kind,  advanced  by  him  ; 
facts  have  more  force,  and  speak  in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  Tbfs 
Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple  to  commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  employing  a  ibreign  means  for  that  purpose  ;  which  pro- 
cured them  the  same  advantage,  and  served  to  conceal  their  unjust  policy. 

*  Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  m  war  against  Phamaces, 
king  of  Ponlus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Ponlus,  of 
which  his  successors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several  cities 
made  complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  was  united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors  thither.  The 
Remans  several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  authority,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  differences  ;  but,  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these  occasions, 
and  always  broke  his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he 
took  the  field,  and  was  opposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enter- 
prises ensued  ;  and,  after  some  years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace 
was  concluded, 

t  Never  were  more  embassies  sent,  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  Ambassadors  were  seen  in  all  places,  either  coming  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  Rome,  or  going  from  Rome  to  the  provinces  ;  or,  from  the  allies 
and  nations  to  one  another.  X  The  Achxans  deputed,  in  this  quality,  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  son,  and  tlie 
young  Aratus,  to  return  that  monarch  thanks  for  the  presents  b^  had  already 
bestowed  on  their  republic,  and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  How- 
ever, these  ambassadors  did  not  leave  Achaia  ;  because,  wheq  they  were 
preparing  to  set  out,  advice  came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead. 

II  This  prince,  afler  having  overcome  the  rebels  within  his  klngdon]>  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria. 
When  he  began  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of  his  princi- 
pal officers  asked,  by  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution  of 
it.  He  replied,  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure.  The  principal  courtiers 
concluded,  from  this  answer,  that,  as  he  considered  their  purses  as  Uie  only 
fund  he  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined 
by  it.  To  prevent,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had  more  weight 
with  them  than  the  allegiance  tl)ey  owed  ^eir  sovereign,  they  caused  bim 
to  be  poisoned.  This  monarch  was  thus  dispatched,  in  his  twenty -ninth 
year,  after  he  had  sat  twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  his  son,  who  was  but  six  years  of  agp,  succeeded  jiim  ;  and,  Cleopatra, 
bis  mother,  wa$  declared  regent. 


CHAPTER  IL 

JL  HIS  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  382 1 ,  till  3840.  In  this  interval  are  contained  ;  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Ptolemy  Pbilometer*s  reign  over  Egypt,  which  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to 
thirty-four  years  ;  tlie  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reigned  Ibrty  years  in 

♦  A,  M,  382Z    Ant  J.  C.  ISt.    Polyb.  in  Leg.  c  51^53-^5-^9. 
t  A.  M.  3824     Ant  I  C.  180,  ±  Polyb.  in  Leg.  c  57, 
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Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Perseus,  who  reigned  eleven  ;  the  eight 
or  nine  last  years  of  Seieucus  Pbilopator,  in  Syria ;  and,  the  eleven  yeare 
of  Antiochtis  Epipbanes,  his  successor  who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruel- 
ties against  the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years  of  Perseus's  reign 
over  Macedonia,  for  the  following  book,  (hough  they  coincide  with  part  of 
the  iustory  relatad  iq  this  chapterr 

SECTION  I. 

^ERSEUS  COWSPIKES  AGAINST  DEMETRIUS. — ^THE  LATTER  IS  INNOCEITTLT  PUT 
TO  DEATH,  AKD  PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THROITE. 

*  FROM  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  (he  stales  contiguous  to  Mace« 
donia,  that  such  as  went  to  Rome,  to  complain  against  Phihp,  were  heard 
there  and  many  of  them  very  favourably  ;  a  great  number  of  cities,  and 
even  private  persons,  made  their  complaints  in  that  city  against  a  prince, 
who  was  a  very  troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all,  with  the  hopes  either  of 
having  the  injuries  redressed,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  ;  or, 
at  least,  to  console  themselves,  in  some  measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed 
the  liberty  to  deplore  them.  King  Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom,  by 
order  of  the  Roman  commissioners  and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace  were 
to  be  given  up,  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  Athencus,  his  brother, 
to  inionn  the  senate,  that  Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace, 
as  be  had  promised  ;  and,  to  complain  of  bis  sending  succours  into  Bithy- 
oia,  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes. 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  at  that  time,  in 
Rome  ;  whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
father  in  order  to  superintend  his  affaiis  in  that  city.  It  was  properly  his 
business  to  answer  the  several  accusations  brought  against  his  father  ;  but  the 
senate  imagining  that  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  so  young  a 
prince,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public  ;  to  spare  him  that 
trouble,  they  sent  certain  persons  to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  king  his 
father  bad  not  given  him  some  memorials,  and  contented  themselves  with 
his  reading  them.  Philip  therein  justified  himself  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  him  ;  but 
he  efpecialJy  showed  great  disgust  at  the  decrees  which  the  Roman  com- 
missioners had  enacted  against  him,  and  at  the  treatment  be  had  met  with 
from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this  tended  to  ;  and,  as  the 
youi^  prince  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  certian  particulars,  and  assured 
them,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Romans, 
the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  have  done  more  wisely  or 
what  was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in  sending  bis  soa  Demetrius  to 
make  his  excuses.  That  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate  might  dissem- 
l>Ie,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great  many  things  ;  that,  as  to  the  future,  they 
relied  on  the  promise  which  Demetrius  gave  ;  that,  although  he  was  going 
to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Macedon,  he  left  there,  as  the  hostage  of 
his  inclinations,  his  own  good  heart  and  attachment  for  Rome,  which  he  might 
letain  inviolably,  without  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  duty  he  owed  bis 
father ;  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Macedon,  to 
rectify,  peaceably,  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have  been  hitherto 
amiss ;  and  that,  as  to  the  rest,  the  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philip 
know  that  b«  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  Romans  behaved  towards  him.     These  marks  of  distinction^ 

f  A.  M.  382U   Ant  J.  C 183.   Liv.l  xaajx.  n.  46, 4r. 
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<Tvhich  the  senate  gave  bim  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  fath- 
er's court,  only  animated  envy  against  him  i  and  at  length  occasioned  hi6 
^iestructiou. 

*  The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambassa- 
idors,  produced  different  effi^cts,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of 
anen^s  minds.  The  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of  a 
fupture  with  the  Romans,  and  the  war  that  was  preparing,  were  highly 
pleased  with  Demetrius,  from  the  hope$  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and 
author  of  a  peace  ;  not  to  mention,  that  they  considered  him  as  the  sue 
jcessor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  after  the  demise  of  his  father.  Fm; 
though,  he  was  the  younger  son,  he  had  one  great  advantage  of  his  brother, 
^uid  that  was,  his  being  bom  of  a  mother,  who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife  ; 
whereas,  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  concubine,  and  even  reputed  suppositi- 
.tious.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted  but  tiiat  the  Romans  would  place  De- 
metrius on  his  father's  throne,  Perseus  .not  having  any  .credit  with  them. 
And  these  were  the  common  reports. 

On  one  side,  also,  Perseus  was  greatly  uneasy  ;  as  he  feared,  that  the 
advantage  of  being  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a 
l)rother  superiour  to  him  in  all  other  respects  ;  and  on  the  other,  Philip, 
imagining  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  throne  as  be 
j)leased,  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  the  too  great  authority 
of  his  younger  son.  It  was  also  a  great  mortification  to  him,  to -see  rising, 
in  his  life  time,  and  before  his  eyes,  a  k'md  of  second  court,  in  the  ton- 
course  of  Macedonians  who  crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince 
liimself,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  growing  disaf^ 
iection  to  his  person.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gen- 
.tleness,  modesty,  and  complacency,  he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air 
/of  haughtiness,  which  he  bad  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  valuing  himself 
upon  the  marks  of  distinction,  with  which  he  bad  been  honoured  in  that 
city  ;  and  not  scrupling  to  declare,  that  the  senate  had  granted  him  man/ 
ihings  they  had  cefused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  dnflamed  at  the  arrival  of  the  new 
ambassadors,  to  whom  his  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously  than  to  him- 
self;  and,  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute  other  things,  either 
j>ursuant  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresh  orders  he 
had  received  from  Rome.  AH  these  orders  and  decrees  he  complied  with, 
jvery  much  against  his  will,  and  with  the  highest  secret  resentment ;  but 
xvhich  he  was  forced  to  obey,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war,  for 
which  he  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his 
Jiarbouring  the  least  design  that  way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very 
j)eart  of  Thrace,  against  people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern 
themselves  in  any  manner. 

t  However,  his  schemes  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  Marcius,  one  of 
tlie  commissioners,  who  had  communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip, 
wrote  to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  discourses,  and  the  seve- 
4:al  steps  he  took,  visibly  threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  him- 
i^e\(  the  more  secure  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  families,  to  leave  them  ;  settled  them  in|  the  most  northern  part 
io(  Macedon,  and  substituted,  in  their  places,  Thracians,  and  other  barba- 
rous nations,  whom  he  believed  would  be  more  faithful  to.  him.     These 
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ehanges  occasioned  a  general  murmur  in  every  part  of  Macedon ;  and  alF 
ffae  provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  poor,  unhappy  peo- 
ple, who  were  forced  away  out  of  their  houses,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  bom,  to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  beaid,  oa 
all  sides,  but  imprecations  and  curses  against  the  king,  who  was  the  audior 
of  these  innovations. 

*  But  Philip,  so  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more  cruel 
from  iL  All  thii^  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He 
had  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they  favour- 
ed the  Romans.  He  thought  his  own^life  coukl  not  be  safe,  but  in  securing 
their  children ;  and  he  imprisoned  them,  under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to 
fiave  them  all  destroyed,  one  after  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrid 
in  itself,  than  such  a  design  ;  but,  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  moat  illustrious  families  in  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  ex^* 
erable. 

He  iiad  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  country  ;  and  some  time  after,  his  two  sons  in  law.  The* 
oxena  and  Archo,  his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows,  each  of  them  hav- 
ing a  son,  both  very  young.  Theoxana,  who  was  sought  for  in  marriage 
by  the  richest  and  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Thessaly,  preferred  wid- 
ewhood  to  the  nuptial  state  ;  but  Archo  married  a  nobleman  of  Enia,  called 
Poris,  and  brought  him  several  children,  whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left 
infants.  Theoxena,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her 
sister's  children  under  her  eye,  married  Poris;  took  the  same  care  of  them' 
as  she  did  of  her  own  son  ;,and,  was  as  tender  of  them  as  i^  she  bad 
been  their  mother.  When  news  was  brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to 
murder  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death;  plainly  fore- 
seeing, that  they  would  be  given  up  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  king  and  his 
officers,  she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declarir^  that  she  would  im- 
brue her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,  rather  than  sufier  them  to 
Mi  into  the  merciless  power  of  Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was  struck  wid^ 
horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it,  that  he  would 
send  all  their  ehildren  to  Athens,  to  some  friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and 
humanity  he  could  safely  rely  ;  and,  that  he  himself  would  convey  them 
thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  set  out  from  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail 
to  the  city  of  Enia,  ta assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solemnized 
annually,  in  honour  of  Eneas,  their  founder.  Having  spent  the  whole  day 
in  festivity  and  rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when  every  body  else  was 
asleep,  they  embarked  onboard  a  galley,  which  Poris  had  prepared  for 
them,  as  i(  intending  to  return  to  Thessalonica,  but^  in  reality,  to  go  for 
Eubca  ;  when,  unhappily,  a.  contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  ad^ 
vancing  forwards,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efibrts,  and  drove  them  back 
towards  the  coast.  At  day  break,  the  king's  officers,  who  were  posted  to 
guard  the  port,  having  perceived  them,  immediately  sent  off  an  armed 
sloop ;  commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  not  t» 
return  without  the  galley.  As  it  drew  nearer,  Poris  was  seen  every  mo- 
ment, either  exhorting  the  ship's  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  get  forward  ;  or,  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  In  the  mean 
time,  Theoxena,  resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presenting  to  her 
children  the  deadly  dose  she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had 
imught  with  her  j  "  Death,"  says  she,  "  only  can  free  you  from  youi" 
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^<  miseries  ;  and  here  is  what  will  procure  jou  that  last,  sad  refuge. 
**  Secure  )'ourselves  from  the.  king's  horrid  cruelly,  by  the  method  yoU 
•*  like  best.  Go,  my  dear  children,  such  of  you  as  are  most  advanced  irt 
'*  years,  and  take  these  poniards  ;  or/  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death  may 
"  be  more  gralefuL,  take  this  poison."  The  enemy  were  now  almost  in 
reach,  and  the  mother  was  very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her 
fatal  commands  ;  and  all,  having  either  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or 
plunged  the  daggers  in  their  bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Thcoxe- 
1)2,  aller  giving  her  husband  a  last  sad  embrace,  leaped  into  the  sea  with 
him.  Philip's  officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one  person 
alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived  and  inflamed,  to  a  prodigious 
degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody 
tyrant  ;  and  people  vented,  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect ; 
ihe  gods  having  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  against  his  own  children. 

*  Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the 
Macedonians  for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  credit  and  authbrity  among 
the  Romans  increased  daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left,  of  being  able  to 
ascend  the  throne  but  by  criminal  methods,  he  made  them  his  only  refuge. 
He  began,  by  sounding  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  fa- 
vour wit&  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  words. 
At  first,  some  seemed  not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  propo- 
sals, from  believing  that  there  was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius.  But 
afterwards,  observing,  that  the  hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased 
sensibly  ;  which  Perseus  endeavoured  daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Deme- 
trius, on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the  utmost,  they  changed  their  opinion. 
Judging  naturally,  that  the  latter,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  made  liim 
not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices  of  his  brother,  would  at 
last  fall  a  victim  to  them ;  they  thought  it  their  interest  to  promote  an 
event  which  would  happen  without  their  participation,  and  to  go  over  im- 
mediately to  the  strongest  parly.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they 
were  of  opinion,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  em- 
ploy their  utmost  efforts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Romans,  and  to 
inspire  him  witli  thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he  was  already  very  much  in- 
clined. At  the  same  time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  suspected, 
they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made  the  discourse  tuni  in  tl>e  kingV 
presence  upon  the  Romans  ;  some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  their 
laws  and  customs,  others  for  their  exploits  ;  some  for  the  city  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  them,  was  void  of  ornaments  and  magnificent  build- 
ings ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Romans  as  wore  in  highest  rMi ma- 
lion  ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  in  a  kind  of  review.  Deme- 
trius, who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency  of  all  these  discourses, 
never  failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
bis  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence  Demetrius,  without 
considering  the  consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  tiie  king,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies  preparing  against  him. 
Accordingly,  hi»  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  he 
coDtinualiy  meditated  against  Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to 
Perseus* 

♦  Liv.  1.  xl.aS— 16. 
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The  ambassadors  whom  be  had  sent  to  Bastams,  to  desire  aid  from  tbem, 
xetumed  about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  These  had  brought  with 
them  several  youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  one  of  whom 
promised  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's  sons.  This  new  alliance 
with  a  powerful  nation,  very  much  exalted  the  king's  courage.  Perseus 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ;  "  Of  what  use,"  says  he,  "  can  all 
^^  this  be  to  us  ?  We  have  not  so  much  to  hope  from  foreign  aids,  as  to 
*'  dread  from  domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms,  I  will  not  say  a 
'^  traitor,  but,  at  least  a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he  was  an  hostage 
^'  among  them,  have  restored  us  his  body  ;  but,  as  to  his  heart  and  incJina- 
"  lions,  those  he  has  left  witli  them.  Almost  all  the  Macedonians  fix  al- 
"  ready  their  eyes  on  him  ;  and,  are  persuaded,  tliat  they  shall  never  have 
*'  any  king,  but  him  whom  the  Romans  shall  please  to  set  over  them." 
By  such  speeches,  the  old  king's  disgust  was  perpetually  kept  up,  who 
was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized  every 
year  with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  whereof  were  as  follow.  A  bitchy 
says  LWyy  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;*  it  being  cut,  long  ways,  llirough 
the  middle^  of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
The  troops  under  arms  are  made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of  the 
victim  thus  divided.  At  the  head  of  this  march,  the  shining  arms  of  all 
the  kings  of  Macedon  are  carried,-  tracing  them  backwards  to  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  The  king,  with  the  princes,  his  children^  appear 
afterward,  followed  by  all  the  royal  household,  and  the  companies  of  guards. 
The  march  is  closed  by  tlie  multitude  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  the  two  princes  walked  on  each  side  of  the  king  ;  Perseus, 
being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius  twenty-five ;  the  one  in  the 
vigor,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  sons,  who  might  have  formed 
their  father's  happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly  disposed  and  reason- 
able. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony 
were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into 
two  bodies,  who  fought  with  no  ot[ier  arms  but  files,  and  represented  a  ba- 
tle.  The  two  bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young  princes^ 
However,  this  was  not  a  mere  mock  battle  ;  all  the  men  exerting  them* 
selves,  with  their  blunted  weapons,  witli  as  much  ardour  as  if  they  had 
been  disputing  for  the  throne.  Several  were  Wounded  on  both  sides,  and 
oothiog  but  swords  were  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  com- 
manded by  Demetrius  had  very  much  the  superiority.  This  advantage 
gave  great  umbrage  to  Perseus.  His  friends,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at 
it,  judging  that  tliis  would  be  a  very  favourable  and  natural  opportunity  for 
bim  to  form  an  accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  soldiers 
of  their  respective  parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his 
banquet,  refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  very  great  on  both  sides,  and  the 
guests  drank  in  proportion.  During  the  entertainment,  much  discourse 
passed  about  the  battle  ;  and,  the  guests  intermixed  their  speeches  with 
jests  and  satirical  flings,  some  of  which  were  very  sharp,  against  those  of 
the  contrary  party,  witix>ut  sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a 
spy  to  observe  all  that  should  be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet ;  but,  four 

♦  Wc  find,  in  scripture,  the  like  ceremony,  in  which,  in  order  for  the  con- 
cluding of  a  treaty,  ibe  two  contracting  parties  pass  through  thje  pai*W  ff  4ie 
victim  divided.    Jer.  xxxiv.  18, 
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jroung  persons,  wbo  came  by  accident  out  of  the  ball,  having  discovered 
this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude  treatment.  Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of 
what  happened,  said  to  the  company  ;  "  Let  us  go  and  conclude  our  feast 
^*  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if  he  has  any  remaining,  by  an  agree- 
'<  able  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  with  frankness  and  sincerity  ; 
'<  and  do  not  harbour  any  malice  against  him."  Immediately,  all  cried 
that  they  would  go;  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  that  their  ill  treatment 
of  the  spy  would  be  revenged.  But,  Demetrius  forcing  them  thither  also^ 
they  concealed  swords  under  their  robes^  in  order  to  defend  themselves,  in 
case  there  should  be  occasion.  When  discord  reigns  in  families,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  diing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them.  A  man,  running  hastily 
before,  went  to  Perseus,  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was  coming,  and  had 
ibur  men^  well  armed,  in  his  train.  He  might  easily  have  guessed  the 
cause  of  it,  a  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons  who  bad  abused  his  spy. 
Nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  orders  the 
door  to  be  locked  ;  and  then,  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment, 
which  looked  into-  the  street,  cried  aloud  to  his  servants  not  to  open  the 
door  to  wretches*,  who  were  come  with  design  to  assassinate  them.  De- 
metrius, who  was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a 
loud  and  angry  tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance,  returned  back, 
and  again  sat  downtotable  ;  still  ignorant  of  the  affair  relating  to  PerseusV 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  approach 
his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  dejected  air  ;  and  con- 
tinued some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  Httle  distance,  without  opening 
bis  mouth.  Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what 
eould  be  the  cause  of  the  coucem  which  appeared  in  his  countenance  ? 
'*  It  is  the  greatest  happiness*  for  me,*'  answers  Perseus,  *'  and  by  the  merest 
*•*  good  fortune  in  the  worid,  that  you  sec  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now 
*^  no  longer  lays  secret  snares  for  me  ;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house,  at 
'^  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had 
^*  no  other  way  lefl  to  secure  myself  from  his  fury,  but  by  shutting  my 
*'  doors,  and  keeping  the  wall  between  him  and  me."  Perseus  perceiving, 
by  his  father's  countenance,  that  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and 
dread ;  ^*  If  you<  will  condescend,"  says  he,  '^  to  listen  a  moment  to 
**  me,  you  shall  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  state  of  the  affair." 
Philip  answered,  that  he  would  willingly  hear  him  ;  and  immediately  or- 
dered Demetrius  to  bt  sent  ibr.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  for  Lysima- 
chus,  and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on  this  occasion.  These  two 
men,  who  were  his  iotimat)^  friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years.  They 
had  not  concerned  themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes,  and  ap- 
peared very  seldom  at  court.  Philip,  whilst  he  waited  for  their  coming, 
walked  several  times  up  and  down  his  apartment  alone  ;  during  which, 
he  revolved  a  variety  of  thoughts,  his  sou- Perseus  standing  all  the  time  at  a 
distance.  When  word  was  brought  Philip,  that  his  two  venerable  friends 
were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment  with  them,  and  as  many  of 
his  life  guards ;  and  permitted  each  of  his  sons  to  bring  tliree  persons,  un- 
armed, along  with  him  ;  and,  having  taken^  his  seat,  he  spoke  to  them  a» 
follows.  ^ 

^^  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge  between  my 
**  two  sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  of 
'^  fratricide ;  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  6nding,  in  one  of  them,  ei- 
**  ther  a  criminal  or  a  false  accuser.  From  certain  rumours,  which  long 
^  since  reached  my  ears,  and  an  unusual  behaviour  I  obsened  betweco: 
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^'  you,  a  behariour  no  way  suitiog  brothecs,  I  indeed  was  afraid  this  stonn 
**  would  break  over  my  head ;  and  yet,  I  hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that 
"  your  discontents  and  disgusts  would  soften,  and  your  suspicions  vanish 
**  away.  I  recdlected  that  contending  kings  and  princes,  laying  dowa 
^ "  their  arms,  bad  frequently  contracted  alliances  and  friendships  ;  and, 
"  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  animosities.  I  flattered  myself, 
"  that  jou  would  one  day  remember  .the  endearing  name  of  brethren,  by 
'*  which  you  are  united  ;  those  tender  years  of  iniancy,  which  you  spent 
*'  in  simplicity  and  union ;  in  fine,  the  counsels  so  oAen  repeated  by  a  fa- 
**  ther  ;  counsels,  which,  alas  I  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children 
**  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice.  How  many  times,  after  setting  before 
**  you  examples  •"  ihe  discord  between  brothers,  have  i  represented  its 
'*  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you,  that  they  had  thereby  involved 
««  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin  ;  and,  not  only  themselves,  but  their  chil- 
*^  dren,  families,  and  kingdoms?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  good 
«<  examples  ht  your  imitation  ;  the  strict  union  between  the  two  kings  of 
*'  Liacedemonia,  so  advantageous  during  several  centuries,  to  themselves 
**  and  their  country  ;  in  opposition  to  division  and  private  interest,  that 
**  chained  the  monarchic  government  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  de- 
^'  stniction  of  Sparta.  $y  what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord, 
'<«  did  the  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  from  such  weak  beginnings, 
<«  as  almost  reflected  dishonour  on  the  regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power, 
^<  equal  to  mine,  ^to  that  of  Antiochus,  and  of  all  the  kings  we  know  of  ? 
^  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  xite  examples  from  the  Romans,  of  which  I 
**  myself  had  either  been  an  eye  witness,  or  heard  from  others  ;  as  the 
•**'  two  bfotheis,  Titus  and  Lucius  Qjuintius,  who  both  were  engaged  in  war 
**  with  me ;  the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and  sub- 
'*  jected  Antkichus  ;  their  Jather  and  their  uncle,  who,  havhig  been  insepar 
**  rable  during  their  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.  Neither  the  crimes 
*'  of  the  one,  though  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences  ;  nor  the  v»- 
^  tues  of  the  other,  though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been 
^*  able  to  make  you  abhor  division  and  discord,  and  to  inspire  you  with 
^*  gentle  and  pacific  sentiments.  Both  of  you,  in  my  life  time,  have  tum- 
>'  ed  your  eyes  and  guilty  desires  upon  my  throne.  You  will  not  sufier  me 
*^  to  live,  till  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my  ciown  to  the  other,  by 
"  my  death.  The  fond  names  oP  father  and  brother  are  insupportable  to 
^  both.  Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.  A  restless  de- 
**  sire  of  reigping  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts,  and 
^  entirely  engrosses  you.  £ut  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you  have 
'^  to  say.  Pollute  the  eais  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feigned  accusations. 
•*  Open  your  criminal  mouths  ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanders,  and  af- 
*'  terwards,  arm  your  parricide  hands  one  against  the  other.  I  am  ready  to 
''  bear  all  you  have  to^y  ;  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears  eternally, 
*'  &om  henceforth,  against  the  secret  whispers  and  accusations  of  brother 
^' against  brother."  Philip,  having  spoken  these  last  words  with  great 
emotion,  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who  were  present  wept,  and 
continued  a  kxig  time  in  a  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows.  **  1  perceive  plainly,  that  1  ought  to 
**  bare  opened  my  door  in  the  dead  of  night ;  to  have  admitted  the  assas- 
'*  sins  into  my  house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous  swords, 
''  sioce  guilt  is  never  believed,  till  it  has  been  perpetrated  ;  and,  since  I, 
^^  who  was  so  inhumanly  attacked,  receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches 
'<  as  the  aggressor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say,  that  you 
«  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  saa  ;  whilst  unhappy  i,  am  kdked 
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••  upon  as  a  stranger,  sprung  from  a  concubine,  or  even  an  impostor.  Fof , 
"  did  your  breast  glow  with  the  tenderness  which  a  father  ought  to  have 
*'  for  bis  child,  you  would  not  think  it  just  to  inveigh  so  bitterly  against 
**  me,  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid,  but  against  him  who 
"  contrived  them  ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  so  inconsiderable,  as 
•*  to  he  entirely  unmoved  at  the  imminent  danger  I  escaped  ;  nor,  to  that 
•*  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  suffered 
f*  to  go  unpunished.  If  I  must  die  without  being  suffered  to  breathe  my 
'*  complaints,  be  it  so  ;  let  me  leave  the  worid  in  silence,  and  be  contented 
•'  with  beseeching  the  gods,  in  my  expiring  moments,  that  the  crime, 
*'  which  was  begun  in  my  person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to 
**  your  sacred  lite.  But,  if,  what  nature  inspires  iii  those,  who,  seeing 
^'  themselves  attacked  unawares  in  solitude,  implore  the  assistance  even  of 
**  strangers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  with  regard  to  you  on  the 
**  present  occasion.  If,  when  1  see  swords  drawn  around  me,  in  order  to 
♦*  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive  and  sup- 
♦'  plicating  voice  ;  I  conjure  you,  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  father, 
"  for  which,  whether  my  brother  or  1  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you 
**  yourself  have  long  known  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if,  awaked 
**•  suddenly  from  your  sleep,  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night, 
^'  chance  had  brought  you,  at  the  instant  of  my  danger,  and  in  the  midst 
^<  of  my  complaints  ;  and,  that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  attend- 
^*  ed  by  persons  in  arms.  What  1  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  ihb 
•'  greatest  emotion,  and  seized  with  fear,  1  say  to  you  no;v. 

"  Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved  towards  one  another, 
f<  like  persons  desirous  of  sharing   in  parties  of  pleasure.     You  are  fired 
^^  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  reigning  ;  but,  you  find  an  invincible  obsta- 
f*  cle  in  my  age,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia  ; 
**  and,  a  still  stronger  circumstance,  my  father's  will  and  pleasure.     It  will 
<'  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  force  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the 
«'  throne,  but  by  imbruing   your  hands  in  ray  blood.     To  compass  your 
<'  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  set  every  engine 
«'  at  work.     Hitherto,  my  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune,  have  preserved 
«'  me  from  your  bloody  hands.     Yesterday,  at  the  review,  and  the  cere- 
"  mony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by  your  contri- 
«<  vance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal  ;  and,  bad  1  not  suffered  myseh* 
**  and  my  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  sent  me  to  the  grave. 
**  From  this  fight,  indeed  of  enemies,  you  insidiously  wanted,  as  if  what 
«*  had  passed  had  been  only  the  diversion  of  brothers,  to  allure  me  to  your 
««  feast.     Can  you  suppose,  royal  fatiier,  that  1  should  have  met  with  un- 
«'  armed  guests  there,  as  those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace,  completely 
*^  ^rmed,  at  so  late  an  hour  ?     Can   you  imagine,  that,  favoured  by  the 
*'  gloom,  they   would  not  have  strove  to  plunge  their   daggers   in    my 
*'  heart  ;    as  the   same   persons,    in  open  day,   and  before   your  eyes, 
**  almost  killed  me    with   their  wooden   weapons  ?      How  !    You   who 
<*  are   my  professed  enemy  ;    you  who  are   conscious  that  I  have  so 
«'  much  reason  to- complain  of  your  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in 
<'  the  night,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed 
•  «^  young  men  ?  I  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment  ; 
**•  and,  should  1  receive  you  in  my  house  at  a  time,  when,  heated  with  the 
*'  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so  well  attended  ?  Had  I  then  opened  my  door, 
**  royal  sir,  you  would  be  prepared  to  solemnize  my  funeral,  at  this  very  In- 
<*  stant,  in  which  you  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  complaints.     I  do  not  advance 
<"  fin^  thing  dubious,  nor  speak  barely  from  conjecture.   For,  can  Demetriu^ 
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'*  deny,  but  tiiat  he  came  to  my  house,  attended  by  a  band  of  joung  people* 
"  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed  ;  I  only  desire  to  have  those  wJmhu  I 
''  shall  name,  sent  for.  I  believe  them  capable  of  any  thing ;  but  yet  they 
**'  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  fact.  Had  i  brought  them  before 
*'  you,  ader  seizing  them  armed  in  ray  house,  you  would  be  fully  convinted 
''  of  their  guilt,  and  surely  their  own  coniession  ought  to  be  a  no  less  pioof 
♦*  of  it. 

^*  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons,  who  aspire 
'*  to  your  throne ;  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do.  But,  then  I 
'*  beseech  you  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Dis- 
*'  tioguish  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him,  who  meditated 
**  the  barbarous  design  of  murdering  bis  brother,  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the 
'^  anger  of  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  paternal  authority ;  but  then,  let  him, 
*'  who,  by  hi»  brother's  guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find 
«^  a  secure  asylum  in  his  father's  tenderness  and  justice.  For,  where  else 
<'  can  1  expect  to  find  one.  I,  to  whom  neither  the  ceremony  of  the  re- 
*'  view,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own  house,  the  festival,  nor 
*^  the  hours  of  night,  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the  repose  of  man,  could  af- 
*'  ford  the  least  security  ?  If  I  go  to  the  entertainment  to  which  my  broth* 
*^  er  invites  me,  1  am  a  dead  man ;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  if  f 
*'  admit  him  into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thitlier  at  midnight.  Snares 
**"  are  laid  for  me,  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me,  where* 
"  ever  1  move.     To  what  place,  then,  can  I  fly  for  security  ? 

**  i  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  royal  father. 
**  1  never  made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  Ibem. 
*^  There  is  nothing  they  more  earnestly  wish,  than  my  ruin,  because  1  am 
^'  so  much  affected  with  their  injustice  to  you  ;  because  1  am  tortured  to 
^^  the  soul,  and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of  so  many 
*'  cities  and  dominions ;  and  lately,  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Thrace. 
*^  They  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  themselves 
*'  masters  of  Macedonia,  as  long  as  you  or  1  am  in  being.  They  are  sen- 
^^  sible,  that,  should  1  die  by  my  brother's  guilt,  or  age  bring  you  to  the 
^'  grave  ;  or,  they  not  wait  the  due  course  of  nature  ;  that  then,  the  king 
«•  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

**  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  possession  of  some  city  or  territory,  not 
'^  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I  [£ssibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity 
"  of  retiring  to  it.  But,  will  it  be  answered,  I  shall  find  a  sufficiently 
*'  powerful  protection  in  the  Macedonians  ?  You  yourself,  royal  father,  saw 
**  with  what  animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers  attacked  roe  in  the  battle. 
"  What  was  wanting,  for  my  destruction,  but  swords  of  steel  ?  However, 
'*  the  arms  they  wanted,  my  brother's  guests  assumed  in  the  night.  What 
«*  shall  1  say  of  a  great  part  of  the  principal  persons  of  your  court,  who 
»<  ground  all  their  hopes  on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  all  powerful 
**•  with  them  ?  They  are  not  ashamed  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  me,  who  am 
^<  his  elder  brother  ;  but,  I  might  almost  say  it,  to  you  who  are  our  king 
'«  and  father.  For,  they  pretend,  it  is  to  him  you  are  obliged  for  the  sen- 
«'  ate's  remitting  you  some  of  those  things  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
'<  required.  It  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans,  and  prevents  their  ad- 
**  vancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  your  kingdom.  In  fine,  if  they  may 
**  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge,  but  the  protection  which 
«'  your  young  son  procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  on  all  the 
''  cities  which  have  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  at  well  as  all 
*^  such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune,  lies  wholly 
''  ID  the  Romans.    But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  kdc  upon  it  as  gforious 
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**<  to  have  no  other  protector  but  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes 
^'  in  bim  alone. 

'*  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  you  lately 
^'  received  from  Qjiiintius,  in  which  be  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted 
'^^  prudently  for  your  interest,  in  sending  Denietrkis  to  Rome  ;  and,  where^ 
*^  in  he  exhorts  you  to  send  bim  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambas- 
**•  sadors,  and  a  greater  train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  im>w 
«'  every  thing  with  Demetrius.  He  has  no  other  guide  but  his  counsels,  or 
*''  rather  his  orders.  Qijite  forgetting  that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to 
*^  have  substituted  him  in  your  place.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his 
**  sight,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  designs,  which  will  soon  break 
*^  out  into  action.  It  is  merely  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  putting 
*^  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send  along  with  Demetri- 
*^  us  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobility.  They  set  out  from  this 
**"  country,  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and  interest ; 
^'  but,  won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they 
■**'  return  from  it,  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  sentiments. 
*^  Demetrius  is  all  in  all  with  them 4  they  even  presume,  in  your  life  time, 
**  to  give  him  the  title  of  king.  If  I  appear  blocked  at  this  c<mduct,  1 
^^  have  the  grief  to  see,  not  only  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father, 
^*  charge  me  with  the  horrid  design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.  Should 
^'  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us  both,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  inno- 
«*  cence  ;  and,  it  cannot,  in  any  manner,  affect  me.  For  who,  in  that 
**  case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would  be  another's  right. 
-**•  There  is  no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne  ;  and  1  beseech 
*^  the  gods  that  he  may  long  continue«so.  In  case  I  should  happen  to  sur- 
■**'  vive  him,  and  this  1  would  not  wish,  but  so  long  as  he  should  desire  it,  I 
'**'  shall  succeed  iiim  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  bis  good  pleasure.  He  may 
'*^  be  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspiring,  in  the  most  unjust 
^*'  and  criminal  manner,  who  k  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds 
'**'  prescribed  by  age,  by  nature,  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia^ 
**^  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  bim- 
^*  self,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  both  hy  bright  of  seniority,  and  my 
-**■  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  my  ambitious  views.  What,  then,  roust 
^^  be  done  ?  I  must  despatch  him.  I  shall  not  be  !the  £rst  who  has  waded 
'*^  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne.  My  father  in  years,  and  without 
^'  support,  will  be  -too  much  afraid  for  bis  own  life,  to  meditate  revenge  for 
-^^  his  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  «ee  me  on  the 
'^  throne  ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  be  able  to  «upport  me.  I 
'*  own,  most  gracious  father,  these  projects  may  all  be  defeated  ;  but,  I  am 
^'  sure  they  are  not  without  foundation.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this  ;  k 
"'^  is  in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment, 
***  those  who  yesterday  armed  to  assassinate  me ;  but,  should 'their  guilt  take 
*'  efiect,  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their  eyea 
<m  Demetrius,  to  intimate,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  iinnoiedi^ 
ately.  But4hat  young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow,  Aed- 
ding  floods  of  tears,  and  seeming  unable  im  speak,  a  long  silence  ensued. 
At  last,  being  pressed  to  answer,  he  made  bis  grief  give  way  to  necessity, 
and  spoke  as  follows. 

^*'  Perseus,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  and  by  shedding 
*'  fictitious  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine, 
'*  which,  alas  J  are  but  too  sincere ;  and,  by  tliat  means,  deprived  me  of  all 
-'*  the  advantages  the  accused  generally  bavc.     Ever  since  my  return  from 
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<<  Rome,  he  has  been  day  and  night  lajing  snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabals 
**  with  bis  creatures  ;  and  yet,  he  represents  me  to  you,  not  only  as  laying: 
**  hidden  ambuscades  to  destroy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open  force,  and 
**  persons  in  arms.  He  endeavours  to  alann  you  by  the  pretended  dangers 
**  which  surround  him,  in  hopes  that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocenl 
**  brother.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  refuge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design 
^*  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your  clemency  and  justice.  In  the  solitary 
**  and  abandoned  state  to  which  1  see  myself  reduced,  quite  friendless  aixi 
**  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me  odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  & 
**  £>ieign  credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice  than  a  service  t» 
"  me. 

**  Observe,  1  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  ait  he  hfts  blended  andcon* 
**  fomided  the  transactions  of  last  night,  with  every  other  circumst^ce  oT 
**  my  life ;  and,  this  in  a  double  view,  first  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you  of 
**  my  conduct  in  general,  from  this  last  action,  the  innocence  of  whieh  will* 
*^  soon  be  evident ;  and,  secondly,  (o  support,  by  this  idle  story  of  a  noc- 
**  turaaJ  attack,  his  equally  idle  accusation,  of  my  harbouring  criminal 
**  views,  hopes,  and  pretensions.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  endeavoured 
^  to  show  that  this  accusation  wastiot  premeditated  or  prepared ;  but,  that 
**  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which  he  was  seised,  occasioned 
**  by  last  nights  tumult.  But,  Perseus,  if  I  had  attempted  to  betray  my 
**  lather  and  his  kingdom  ;  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies  with  the  Romans, 
**  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the 
**  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  nights  transaction,  but,  should 
•*  have  impeached  me,  before  this  time  of  such  treason.  If  the  chai^  of 
^*  treason^  when  separated  from  the  other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and 
**  could  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  but  to  prove  how  much  you^esvy  me» 
^  and  not  to  evidence  my  guilt ;  you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  now, 
"  but  should  have  postponed  that  charge  to  another  time ;  and,  have  exam-* 
*^  ined  now  this  question  only,  whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  er  I  for  you. 
^*  I,  nevertbdess,  wiU  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  confusion,  into  which  thi» 
^  suddett  and  unforeseen  accusation  ha»  thrown  me,  will  permit,  to  separate 
*^  and  distinguish  what  yocr  have  thrown  together  indiscriminately  ;  and, 
*^  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  accused  of  dealing 
**  treacheroi^y  last  night. 

'^  Perseus  asserts,  tliat  I  harboured  a  design  to  assassinate  him,  in  order 
''  that,  by  the  death  of  my  eider  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by 
''  the  right  of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  be  pre* 
'*  tends,  by  your  determination  ;  I,  though  the  younger  son,  might  sue* 
**  ceed  to  the  throne.  To  what  purpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  part  of  fai» 
''  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I  have  been  partieularly  studious  to  in- 
**  gratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of 
*'  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  by  their  assistance  ?  For,  if  I  thought  the 
'  "  Rooutns  were  powerful  enough  to  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  on  wlKxn- 
^*  soever  they  pleased  ;  and,  if  I  relied  so  mueh  on  my  credit  and  anthori* 
*^  ty  with  them,  why  should  1  commit  a  firatricide,  of  no  advantage  to  my* 
^*  selfl  What  should  I  have  affected  to  surround  my  temples  with  a  diadem^ 
•*  dyed  with  my  brother's  blood,  merely  that  I  might  become  odious  and 
**  execrable,  even  to  those  with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  authority,  ad- 
"  mitting  I  have  some  credit  with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  dissem- 
*'  bled  ?  Unless  you  can  suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused 
**  of  following  ;  he,  I  say,  who  lives  in  so  delightful  an  union  with  his 
'*  brother,  su^ested  to  me  the  horrid  design  of  imbnting  my  hands  in  my 
"*•  btothec's  bkjod«    Perseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantages,  by  which)  a& 
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*<  he  would  insinuate,  t  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such, 
**  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans,  the  sutirages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
*'  almost  universal  consent  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  yet  he  at  the  same  time, 
*^  as  if  1  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  respects,  charges  me  with  having  recourse 
**  to  an  expedient  which  none  hut  the  blackest  villains  could  employ.  Will 
**  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  judged  upon  this  principle  and  rule,  that  which- 
'<  soever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  that  the  other  would  be  judged  more 
*'  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed  the  design  of 
**  murdering  his  brother  ? 

'^  But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the  crim- 
'<  inal  enterprise,  with  which  I  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  have  been 
'^  attacked  in  different  manners,  all  which  are  however,  included  within 
«<  the  space  of  one  day.  1  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad 
*^  day  light,  in  the  battle  which  ioUowed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  re- 
^'  view.  I  had  determined  to  poison  him  at  an  entertainment  to  which  1 
^'  had  invited  him ;  in  fine,  1  resolved  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  in 
**  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by  armed  persons,  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  at 
'*  his  house. 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  bad  chosen  to  commit  this  fratricide ;  a  toum- 
*'  ament,  a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and  solemn  was 
**  this  day !  a  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplen- 
**  dent  arms  of  all  the  Macedonian  monarchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the 
**  procession  ;  on  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  vic- 
**  tim  ;  and  on  which,  we  have  tlie  honour  to  march  with  you,  at  the  head 
*'  of  the  whole  Macedonian  people.  What !  though  purified  by  this  august 
'*  sacrifice,  from  all  the  faults  1  might  before  have  committed  ;  having  be- 
**^  fore  my  eyes,  the  sacred  victim  through  which  we  passed,  was  my  mind 
**  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers  !  Defiled  in  such  a  manner, 
*'  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what  ceremonies,  by  what  vic-^ 
*^  tims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify  myself  ? 

**'  It  is  evident,  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion,  to  ca- 
**  Inmniate  and  destroy  me,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected, 
*'  and  a  crime  in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For,  brother,  had 
**  1  formed  the  abominable  design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table,  what 
**  could  be  more  ill  judged  than  to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon 
^*  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  I  should  have  discovered 
**  that  1  had  designs  of  violence  against  you ;  and  by  that  means,  have 
*'  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which  I  liad  invited  you, 
*<  and  at  which  you  accordingly,  refused  to  be  present  ?  But,  surely,  after 
**  such  a  refusal,  should  1  not  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself  to  you ; 
*'  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I  not  to  have 
'*  sought  another  opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught  ?  Was  it 
^*  natural  for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day,  my  barbarous  design, 
^^  and  to  attempt  to  assassinate  you,  upon  pretence  of  going  to  your  house 
^^  on  a  party  of  pleasure  ?  Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes, 
^*  taking  it  for  granted  that  tlie  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you 
**  refuse  to  come  to  my  entertainment,  that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce 
*'  you  to  refuse  me  admittance  into  your  house  ? 

^'  1  presume,  sir,  I  may  confess  to  you,  without  blushing,  that  in  a  day 
^^  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  some  people 
^<  of  the  same  age  with  myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  In* 
*«  quire,  I  beseech  you  how  we  spent  our  time  at  the  feast,  how  full  of  mirth 
^*  we  were,  how  transported  with  thoughtless  gaiety,  very  much  heighten- 
''  ed  by  our,  pediaps,  too  indiscreet  joy,  for  th«  victory  we  had  gained 
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**  in  the  (ournatnent.  It  is  the  sad  condition  of  an  unforeseen  accusation  ; 
♦*  it  is  the  danger  in  which  I  now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dispelled 
*'  but  too  easily  the  fumes  of  wine  ;  otherwise,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes 
^*  had  still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  I  formed  a  resolution  to  attack 
*'  your  bouse,  with  the  view  of  murdefifig  you,  would  it  not  have  been  pos- 
**  sible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate  drinking,  and  to 
•*  keep  my  compatiions  from  the  like  excess  ? 

**  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I,  only  a<5t  with  frankness  and 
**  siijiplicity,  let  us  hear  my  brother  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  undisguis- 
"  ed,  and  who  does  not  harbour  the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I 
*<  know,  and  the  only  thing  I  have  to  complaid  of,  is,  that  they  came  armed 
"  to  my  house,  upon  pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  of  pleasure.  Should 
**  1  ask  you  how  you  came  to  know  (his,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either 
**  that  ray  house  was  filled  with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  attendants 
««  had  taken  up  arms  in  so  open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What 
"  does  my  brother  do  ?  That  be  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched 
<(  all  my  motions ;  nor,  at  this  time,  to  ground  his  accusation  merely  on 
•*  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  inquire  of  those  whom  he  shall  name, 
•*  whether  people  did  not  come  armed  to  his  house  ;  in  order  that,  as  if  this 
<«  were  a  doubtful  circumstance,  after  this  inquiry  into  an  incident  which 
«« they  themselves  own  and  confess,  tliey  may  be  considered .  as  legally  con- 
"  victed.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Why  do  you  not  desire  an  enquiry  to 
*^  be  made,  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you,  and  if  they  did  it 
"  wift  my  knowledge,  and  at  my  request  ?  For,  it  is  this  you  pretend  ;  and 
*<  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and  which  is  very  manifest,  that 
«*  they  took  up  arms  in  no  other  view,  but  to  defend  themselves.  Whether 
**  they  had  or  bad  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they  are  to  inform  you. 
<<  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  for  they  are  quite  dis- 
<*  tinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really  intended  to  attack 
"  you  openly,  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up 
*•  arms  ?  Why  were  those  only  armed,  who  had  insulted  your  spy  ?  In  case 
**  it  was  to  have  been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the  attack  have 
'*  been  made  ?  Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  your  house, 
**  and  after  I  had  left  it  with  my  company,  would  the  four  men  in  question 
**  have  staid  behind,  to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How  would  it 
*'  have  been  possible  for  them,  as  they  were  strangers,  in  my  service,  tocon- 
**  ceal  themselves  in  your  house ;  and.  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much 
**  suspected,  having  been  seen,  but  a  few  hours  before  engaged  in  the  quar- 
"  rel  ?  Again,  supposing  they  had  found  an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in 
'*  what  manner  could  they  have  escaped  ?  Could  four  men,  armed,  have  been 
**  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your  house  ? 

•*  But,  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to  what  really  pains 
"  you,  and  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart ;  for  what  reason,  methinks  I 
*•  hear  my  brother  say,  wherefore,  O  Demetrius,  do  the  people  talk  of  mak- 
**  ing  you  king?  Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more  worthy  than  I,  of 
"  succeeding  our  father  ?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  lAicer- 
**  lain,  which,  were  it  not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on  the  most 
"  solid  foundation  ?  Such  are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  hia 
**  mind,  though  he  does  not  express  himself  in  this  manner  ;  it  is  this 
•*  raises  his  enmity  against  me,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me  with  such 
**  horrid  attempts  ;  it  is  this  fills  the  palace  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
•*  with  suspicions  and  accusations.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so 
"  much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor,  perhaps,  ever  to  think  of  contesting  it| 
•*  because  it  is  vouf  will  and  pleasure  that  I  €hould  yield  to  my  eld^r 
Vor.  IV.  '  13 
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^*  brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  ought  to  xaake  myself  appear  unwordiy 
'^  of  it,  eitheE-to  you,*  my  royal  father,  or  to  all  the  Macedonians  ;  a 
'*  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my  ill  conduct  could  occasion.  1  can, 
*'  indeed,  through  moderation,  resign  it  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  but  I  cannot 
^'  prevail  with  myself  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name. 

'^  You  reproach  we  with  the  affection  of  tlie  Romans,  and  impute  that  to 
^'  me  for  a  crime  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent 
^  to  Rome,  neither  as  an  hostage  at  £rst,  nor  aAenvards  as  ambassador  ; 
«<  this,  sir,  you  yourself  very  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go 
«^  thither,  I  obeyed  your  commands  ;  and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  be- 
«^  haviour  were  such,  as  cannot  reflect  the  least  dishonour,  either  on  your- 
«<  self,  your  crown,  or  the  Macedonian  nation.-  It  is  therefore  yoursfelf, 
«•*  sir,  who  occasioned  the  friendship  I  have  contracted  with  the  Romans. 
'(  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  ivith  them,  so  long  our  friendship  will 
'<  subsist ;  but  tlie  moment  the  trumpet  sounds  for  war,  though  I  have  been 
*'  an  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  an  ambassador  in 
'<  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvantageous  to  my  father  ; 
'<  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  myself  their  enemy.  I  do  not 
«*  desire  to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  love  which 
'*  the  Romans  have  for  me  ;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  of  preju- 
'<  dice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it. 
'•  As  an  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was  my  only  object ;.  let  that 
'^  be  neither  considered  in  me  as  a  crime,  or  a  merit. 

''  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir  ;  if  I 
'*  have  formed  any  criminal  enterprise  against  my  brother,  let  me  be  pun- 
''  ished  as  I  desene  ;  but,  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim ;  that  as  I  can- 
'■*  not  be  convicted  of  the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy. 
''  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring 
<<  horrid  designs ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly, 
'•  though  without  the  least  foundation.  Was  my  father  exasperated  against 
*><  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the  elder»  kindly  to  intercede  for  youc 
*■*  younger  brother  ;  to  solicit  his  pardon,  to  entreat  that  some  regard  might 
^'  be  shown  to^his  ybutli ;  and  that  a  fault,  which  had  been>  committed 
**  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My  ruin  comes 
''  from  that  very  quarter,  whence  I  might  naturally  have  expected  my 
•^  safety. 

"  Though  not  quite  awake,  ailer  the  feast  and  party  of  pleasure,  I  am 
*<  dragged  hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide  ;  and  am 
**  forced  to  plead  my  own  cause,  unassisted  by  counsellors,  a^id  unsup- 
'<  ported  by  the  advice  or  credit  of  a  single  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak 
'^  in  favour  of  another,  I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose 
**  my  discourse  ;  and,  yet,  on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only 
**  would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dis- 
*<  play  my  wit  and  eloquence.  At  this  instant,  without  knowing  the  cause 
**  for  which  I  am  ordered  to  appear  in  this  place,  1  hear  an  offended 
*^  father  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence  ;  and  a  brother' charging  me 
''  with  the  most  horrid  crimes*  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he  could  de- 
'^  sire,  to  prepare  hi»  accusation  ;  whilst  unhappy  I,  did  not  so  much  ad 
«<  know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusation  was 
<^  brought  against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to  be  more  atten* 
^  tive  to  iny  accuser,  than  studious. of  my  own  a|)ology  ?  Surprised  by  su 

•  Instead  of  ••  indigrius  te  patre,"  Gronovius  i-eads,  "  indignus  tibi  pater  ;.•*" 
which  seems  to  agi-ee  better  with  the  context 
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*^  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation,  I  could  scarce  comprehend  what  was 
*^  laid  to  my  charge,  so  far  from  being  able  to  know  how  to  make  a  de- 
"  fence.  What  hopes,  what  refuge  could  I  have  left,  did  I  nor  know  that 
**  it  is  my  royal  father  who  is  to  judge  ?  He  may  show  a  greater  affection 
**  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder  ;  but  he  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as 
'*  being  the  party  accused ;  I  myself  conjure  you  to  preserve  my  life,  for 
**  your  own  sake  and  mine  ;  whereas,  'Perseus  insists  upon  your  sacrificing 
**  me  to  his  safety.  What  may  you  not  naturaUy  expect  from  him,  when 
^*  you  siiall  once  have  invested  him  with  your  authority,  as  be  -now  de- 
*^  mands  your  favour  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than  my 
"  bk)od  ?» 

Whilst  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were  in- 
terrupted by  deep  sighs  and  groans,  intermixed  with  tears.  Philip,  dis- 
missing both  of  them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends  ;  and  then, 
ordering  them lo- be  called  in  again,  be  told  them  ;  "  I  will  not  pronounce 
^*  sentence  on  this  afiair,  fix»n  mere  words,  and  a  few  transient  speeches ;  but, 
**  from  the  inquiry  I  shall  make  into  your  conduct ;  from  your  behaviour  in 
**  small,  as  well  as  great  things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions.** 
This  judgment  showed  plainly  enough,  diat,  although  Demetrius  had 
cleared  himself,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  take  away 
fais  brother's  life,  Philip,  however,  suspected  him,  from  his  union  with 
the  Romans.  These  were,  in  a  manner,  the  first  sparks  of  the  war  that 
appeared  in  Philip's  life  time,  and  which  were  to  break  into  a  flame,  un- 
-der  Perseus,  -bis  successor. 

t  Tbe  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  Appelles,  as  his  am- 
bassadors, to  Rome,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  employing  them 
in  any  negotiation,  as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood 
aflected  with  regard  to  Demetrius  ;  and,  to  inquire  secretly  into  what  he 
iiad  said  there,  particularly  to  Qiiiintius,  with  regard  to  the  succession 
4o  the  throne.  Philip  imagined,  that  these  two  men  were  not  at- 
tached to  any  party  ;  but,  they  were  Perseus's  adherents,  and  had  en- 
gaged in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  excepted,  had  no  hopes  of  ever  be- 
ing able  to  pacify  his  father;  especially,  when  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  so  ordered  matters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to  him. 
AJJ  be  therefore  endeavoured,  was,  to  keep  a  watchdil  guard  over  his  words 
and  actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion  and  envy.  He 
avoided  speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with 
them,  even  by  letter;  knowing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Mace- 
donians against  him.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these  precautions  sooner; 
but,  this  young  prince,  Who  had  no  experience,  and  was  frank  and  sincere 
in  all  things,  and  judged  of  others  from  himself,  imagined  he  had  nothing 
to  iear  from  a  court,  with  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have 
been  better  acquainted. 

PhiKp,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Macedon,  4hat  from 
the  top  of  mount  Hemus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  it  ;  imagining,  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service 
to  the  design  he  meditated,  of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war.  He  only  took 
Peseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into  Macedonia  ;  appointing  Didas, 
governor  of  Peonia,  and  one  of  the  king's  chief  officers,  to  escort  him.  This 
^vemor  was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  who  had  taught  him  his  lesson  perfect^ 

t  A.  M.  3823.    Ant  X  C  18L    Uv.l  xlix.  n.  tO^U. 
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]y  ;  and  exhorted  Iiiin,  above  all  things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as 
possible  into  the  opinion  of  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  discover  ail  his 
secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injus- 
tice and  insincerity  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  ail  occasions, 
in  the  most  odious  light  to  his  father  ;  and,  offered  to  serve  him  to  the  ut« 
most,  in  whatever  lay  in  his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the 
Romans.  He  fancied  that  heaven  had  opened  him  a  certain  means,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  Peonia,  of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above, 
was  governor  ;  and  accordingly,  he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas, 
without  loss  o^  time,  sent  advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king 
Philip  ;  who,  after  having  undergone  inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey 
up  mount  Hemus,  was  returned  with  no  better  informations  from  his  inquiry, 
than  he  carried  with  him.  The  monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not,  how- 
ever, refute  the  vulgar  opinion  ;  in  all  probability,  that  they  might  not  ey* 
pose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the  public  ;  rather  than 
because  they  had  seen,  frpm  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers,  seas,  and  moun- 
tains, at  so  vast  a  distance  from  one  another.  However  that  were,  the  king 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  where  the 
news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.  Herodotus,  Denietrius's  bosom 
friend,  was  seized,  and  strict  orders  were  given,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  prince. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy. 
This  last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  however, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  before 
they  leA  Mecedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  had  been  dictated  to 
them ;  and  presented  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed  with  the  counter* 
feit  sea)  of  T.  Qjuintius,  in  which  he  desired  Philip,  **  not  to  be  offended 
**  at  (lis  son  Demetrius,  for  some  unguarded  expressions  whieh  might  have 
"  escaped  him,  with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  assuring  him, 
*'  that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of  blood  and 
^*  nature."  He  concluded  with  observing,  ^*  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts 
*'  to  give  him  such  counsel."  This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had  ad- 
vanced against  his  brother.  Herodotus  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on 
the  raipk  without  pharging  his  master  with  any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king.  His  having  projected 
the  design  of  ^ying  to  the  Romans,  through  Peonia,  and  of  bribing  certain 
persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance which  bore  hardest  against  him  was  the  forged  letter  of  Q^iintius. 
His  father  nevertheless  did  not  declare  himself  publicly  against  him,  resolv- 
ing to  make  away  with  him  secretly  ;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest 
the  noise  which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  would  make,  should  discover 
too  visibly  the  designs  he  projected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thesa- 
lonica  to  go  for  Demetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  dispatch  the  young  prince. 
The  latter  having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Peonia,  pois(H)ed  him  at 
nn  entertainment  that  was  made  af\er  a  sacrifice.  .  Demetrius  had  no  sooner 
drank  the  deadly  draught,  but  he  found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains. 
He  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father's  cruelty, 
aftd  loudly  charging  his  brother  with  the  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with 
his  barbarous  treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  of  Didas's  domestics 
entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his  head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  wa$ 
the  end  of  this  j^oung  prince,  who  deserved  £\  mych  better  fate, 
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*  Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus 
against  his  brother  was  discovered.  Id  tlie  mean  time,  rhilip,  tortured  by 
grief  and  remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  son^s  muider,  pnd  reproach^ 
himself  with  his  cruelty.  His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himsef  al* 
ready  as  king  ;  and,  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves,  from 
the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign,  gave  him  no  less 
pain.  It  was  infinitely  shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised  ;  some 
waiting,  with  the  utnxist  impatience,  for  his  death,  and  others  even  not 
waiting  Sor  iU 

Among  those  who  bad  access  to  him,  Antigonus  held  the  first  rank.  He 
was  nephew  of  another  Antigonus.t  who  bad  been  Philip's  guardian  ;  and, 
under  that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years.  This  worthy 
maji  bad  always  continued  inviolably  attached  both  from  duty  and  affection, 
to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and  cabals  of  the 
court.  Perseus  had  never  cared  for  him ;  but,  this  inviolable  attachment 
to  his  iatber,  made  him  his  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly  perceived 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that  prince  should  succeed 
to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  began  to  fluctuate  in  thought ;  and 
would,  from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition  ;  when,  sometimes  listening 
to  his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other  times  beginning  it  himself,  and  re- 
gretting the  precipitate  manner  in  which  that  affair  had  been  carried,  he 
entered  into  his  sentiments  and  complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them  new 
force.  And  as  truth  always  leaves  some  footsteps,  by  which  it  may  be 
discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of 
Peiseus's  conspiracy. 

The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  black  affair,  and  of  whom 
the  stioogest  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles,  who 
had  been  sent  ambassadcfs  to  Rome,  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as  in 
the  name  of  Qjjintius  Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole 
letter  was  forged ;  bqt  still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no 
proof  of  it.  Very  luckily*  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelles  and 
Philocles,  in  quality  of  secretary  of  the  embassy,  happened  upon  some 
occasion  to  apply  to  Antigonus.  Immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest, 
caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a  strong 
guard,  went  to  Philip.  ^'  I  imagined,"  ^ays  he,  "  royal  sir,  from  severd 
'<  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing  could  give  you  greater  pleas- 
*'  uie,  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to  entertain  of  your  two 
'^  sons ;  and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  that  made  an  attempt  on  the 
'*  other's  life.  You  have  now  in  your  power,  the  man  who  is  best  able  to 
^'  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychus.  He 
^'  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be  sent  for." 
Xychus  being  impoediately  brought  in,  he  first  denied  every  thing  ;  but  he 
spoke  so  very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  discovery, 
upon  being  ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the 
officer  of  justice  appeared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole 
intrigue  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Immedi- 
ately Philocles,  who  happened  to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized  ;  but 
Apelles,  who  was  absent,  hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery. 
Bed  to  Italy.     History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were 

*  A.  M.  38£5.    Ant  J  C.  179.    Liv.  L  xl.  n.  54—  57. 
t  He  was  sirnamed  Doson. 
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•extorted  from  Philocles.  Some  pretend,  that  after  having  resolutely  denied 
the  chaise  at  iirst,  he  was  utterly  confounded  upon  his  being  confronted 
M'ith  Xychus.  According  to  other  historians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  and  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last  gasp.  All  these 
things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Philip  ;  a  father  equally  wretched,  wheth- 
•«r  he  turned 'his  reflections  to  his  murdered  son, -or  to  him  who  was  stiU 
living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  bis  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew  too 
well  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
Hight.  The  only  precaution  he  took,  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  order  to  withdrai? 
iiimself  ^rom  his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring -him  to- 
condign  punishmeist.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained  was,  to  pre- 
vent his  enjoying,  with  impunity,  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman  guilt.  In  this 
view,  he  sent  for  Antigonus,  to  whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of 
4he  conspiracy  ;  and  whom  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  both  on  account 
4>{  his  personal  merit,  and  of  his  uncle  Antigonus's  recent  fame  and  glory, 
1o  fill  the  Macedonian  throne.  *'  Reduced,"  says  Philip,  **  to  the  deplora- 
^^  ble  necessity  of  wishing  that  my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest,  as  the 
^'  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can  befal  them,  the  being  childless ;  I  now  am 
*^  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  kingdom,  which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship 
•^<  of  your  uncle  ;  and  which,  he  not  only  prefierved  by  his  fidelity^  but  en- 
*'  larged  considerably  by  his  valor,  i  know  no  man  worthy  of  the  crown 
^  but  yourself.  And  were  there  none  capable  of  wearing  it  with  dignity, 
*^  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than  that  Perseus  should 
*^  have  it,  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks  I  •shall  see  De- 
''  metrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  i  can  be  so 
**  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  plaee  ;  you,  who  only  bewail  the  un- 
-'^  timely  death  of  my  dear  son,  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved 
**  his  destruction." 

After  this,  be  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  public. 
Whilst  Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  progress  through  several 
•cities  of  Macedon,  and  recommended  Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the 
^greatest  distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  affection  ;  and,  had  fate  allow- 
ed hirti  a  longer  life,  it  was  not  doubted  but  he  would  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  Having  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a  considerable  «tay 
^n  Thessalonica,  from  whence  he  .went  to  Amphipdis,  where  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  The  physicians  declared  that  bis  sickness  proceeded  more  from 
4)is  mind  than  his  body.  Grief  kept  him  continually  awake  ;  and,  he 
frequently  imagined  he -saw,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  of  the  ill  feted 
Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with  his  death,  and  calling  down  ourses  on  his 
liead.  He  expired,  bewailing  one  of  his  sons  with  -a -shower  of  tears,  and 
venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  the  other.  Antigonus  might 
iiave  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the  king's  death  been  immediately  di- 
vulged. Calligenes,  the  PhjFsician,  who  presided  in  all  the  consultations, 
tlid  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  bis  last ;  but  the  very  instant  he  saw 
that  it  was  im|)ossible  £r  him  torecover,  be  despatched  couriers  to  Perseus; 
•it  having  been  agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  keep  some  in  readiness 
ior  that  purpose  ;  and,  he  concealed  the  king's  death  from  every  body  out 
-of  the  palace,  till  Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudden  arrival  surprised  all 
jieople.  He  then  took  po3session  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
iuilu 
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He  reigned  eleven  years,  the  Sow  last  of  which  were  emplojed  in  was 
against  the  Romans,  for  which  he  made  preparations  from  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  At  last,  Paulus  ^milius  gained  a  famous  victory  over  him, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  being 
obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt  the  series  of  Perseus's  history,  which  haa- 
acarce  any  connection  with  that  of  the  other  kings,  1  shall  refer  it  to  the 
follawing  book,  where  it  shall  be  related  at  large,  and  without  interruption* 

SECTION  IL 
sEu:vcva  philopator  dies,  and  is  svccecdbd  bt  antiochvs  epiphanbs. — 

DISTURBANCES  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

SELEUCUS  PHILOPATOR  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he 
perform  any  memorable  action.  Under  him,  happened  the  famous  incidenf 
coDoeming  Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The 
holy  eity  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  profound  tranquillity.  Onias,. 
the  high  priest,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be 
strictly  observed  there  ;  and  prompted  even  kings  and  idolatrous  princes  to 
have  the  holy  place  in  the  highest  veneration^  They  honoured  it  with  rich 
gifts ;  and  king  Seleucus  furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  solemnization  of  the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the 
peifidy  ef  a  Jew  called  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a  sudden,, 
a  great  disorder  in  the  city.  This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  Onias,  the  high  prietft,  made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed 
the  king,  that  there  were  immense  treasures  in  the  temple,  which  were  not 
designed  ior  the  service  of  the  sacrifices,  and,  that  he  might  seize  upon  them 
all.  The  king,  en  this  information,  sent  Heliodorus,  his  first  minister,  to 
Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all  those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high  priest  with  honours  of 
every  kind,  told  him  the  DM>tive  of  his  journey  ;  and  asked  htm,  whether 
the  infonnatioQ  that  bad  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the  treasure,, 
was  true.  The  high  priest  told  him  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposi- 
ted there,  as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and 
orphans  ;  that  he  could  not,  in  any  manner,  dispose  of  them  in  wrong  of 
those  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  sc- 
sure  them  better,  than  by  depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  oP 
which  was  severed  throughout  the  whole  univeise.  This  treasure  consisted 
of  400  talents  of  stiver,  about  60,000  pounds  steriing,  and  in  200  talents  of 
gold,  300,000  pounds  sterling.  However,  the  minister  sent  from  the  prince, 
insisting  on  the  orders  he  had  received  from  court,  told  him  plainly,  that 
this  money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to  the 
king. 

The  day  appointed  fbv  the  carrying  it  eff  being  come,  Heliodorus  came 
to  the  temple,  with  the  resolution  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately, 
the  whole  city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests  dressed  kt 
their  sacerdotal  vestments,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  beseeching^ 
the  God  of  heaven,  who  enacted  the  law  with  regard  to  deposits,  to  pre- 
serve those  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great  numbers  fk)cked  in  crowds,  and 
jointly  besought  the  Creator,  upon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place 
to  be  profaned.  The  women  and  maidens,  covered  with  sackcloth  were  seenr 
lifUng  up  their  hands  to  heaven.   It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compas* 

*  2  Maccabees,  iii.- 
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sion,  to  sec  such  multitudes,  and  especiallj  the  high  priest,  pierced  with 
the  deepest  affliction,  upon  account  of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  bis  guards,  was  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
treasury,  and  preparing  to  break  it  open.  But  the  *  spirit  of  the  Almi^ty 
now  reveaJed  itself  by  the  most  sensible  marks  ;  insomuch,  that  all  those 
who  had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus,  were  struck  down  by  a  divine  power, 
and  seized  with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.  For, 
there  appeared  to  them  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  which,  rushing  at  once 
upon  Heliodorus,  struck  him  several  times  with  his  fore  feet.  The  man 
who  sat  on  this  horse  had  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed  of  gold. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  seen  two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled 
the  eye ;  and  who,  standing  on  each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  him  in- 
cessantly, and  in  the  most  violent  manner,  with  their  whips.  Heliodorus, 
falling  from  his  horse,  was  taken  up,  and  put  into  his  litter ;  and  this  man, 
who,  a  moment  before,  had  come  into  the  temple,  followed  by  a  great 
train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy  place,  and  had  no  one  fo 
succour  him ;  and  that  because  the  power  of  God  had  displayed  itself  in 
the  strongest  manner.  By  the  same  power,  he  was  cast  to  the  ground, 
speechless,  and  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life  ;  whilst  the  temple, 
which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed  with 
the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  tlianksto  the  Almighty,  for  having 
raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple,  by  the  effect  of  his  power. 

But  now  some  of  Heliodorus's  friends  besought  the  high  priest  to  invoke 
God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  oflered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health. 
Whilst  be  was  praying,  the  two  young  men  above  mentioned  appeared  to 
Heliodorus,  and  said  to  him ;  '^  Return  thanks  to'Onias,  the  high  priest ; 
**  for,  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  you  life.  After  having 
*'  been  scourged  from  heaven,  declare  to  the  whole  world  his  miraculous 
"  power."     Having  spoken  these  words  they  vanished^ 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  him  who  had 
restored  him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias^  and  went  his  way  ;  de- 
claring, to  eVery  one,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  he 
himself  had  been  an  eye  witness.  The  king  asking  him,  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  another  person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  an- 
swered ;  '*  In  case  you  have  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous  wretch  who  has  a 
'*  design  upon  your  crown,  send  him  thither,  and  you  will  see  him  return 
"  back  quite  flayed  with  scourging  ;  and  he,  perhaps,  may  die  Under  it.  For 
'*  he  who  inhabitcth  the  heavens,  is  himself  present  in  that  place  ;  he  is  the 
**  guardian  and  protector  of  it ;  and  he  strikes  those  mortally  who  go  thither 
**  to  injure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  Ihis  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  very  man 
Avhom  he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great, 
having,  after  his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  ignominious  peace  with 
the  Romans  before  mentioned,  had  given  them,  among  otlier  hastages,  An- 
tiochus, one  of  his  sons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.  t  He  resid- 
ed thirteen  yeare  in  Rome.  Seleucushis  brother  wanted  him,  but  for  what 
reason  is  not  known ;  perhaps,  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  military 
expedition,  which  he  might  judge  him  capable  of  executing ;  and  to  obtain 
him,  be  sent  Demetrius,  his  only  son,  who  was  but  12  yeara  of  age  to 
Rome,  as  an  hostage,  in  Antiochus's  room.  |  During  the  absence  of  the 
two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  other  not 

*Sed  spiritus  omnipot^tis  Dei  magnam  fecit  suss  ostentationis  evidentiam. 
t  App.  in  Syr.  p.  116.  %  A.  M.  3829.    Ant.  J.  C.  175. 
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l^turaed  from  it,  Heliodonis  imagined  he  might,  with  rerjlittk  difficulty , 
seize  upoD  it,  by  taking  off  Seleucas,  and  accordingly  he  poisoned  him. 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds,  *^*  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his 
**  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  ;  hut  within  few 
**  dayst  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle."  These 
few  words  denote  evidently  the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and 
the  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  still 
more  clearly.  "  There  shall  arise  up  in  his  place,"  of  Aiftiochus,  **  a 
**  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector  of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass 
tway,  and  shall  destroy  the  glory  of  the  kingdom."  And  indeed,  this 
was  the  sole  employment  Of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to  furnish  the 
Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them,  lOOO  taU 
ents^  annually  ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  tribute  end  exactly  with  his 
life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  years. 

§  Antiochus,  afterwards  ^imamed  Epipbanes,  Who  was  returning  [root 
Rome  into  Syria,  had  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seieucus.  He  was  told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that 
another  was  ibrminjg  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  founded  in 
right  of  bis  mother,  the  late  king's  sister.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  £u- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  to  Attalus  bis  brother,  Who  seated  him  on 
the  throne,  after  having  expelled  Heliodorus. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  2 1 ,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of  chap- 
ter xii.  ibretells  every  thing  that  was  to  befal  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
Was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  JeWs,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elslewhere  by 
the  II  *^  little  horn  which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  four  lai^  horns." 
I  shall  explain'  this  prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap.  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the 
(farone.  '*  And  in  his,"  Sel^ucus's,  '*•  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person^ 
to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come 
*'  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries."  Antiocbus's  con- 
duct shall  show  how  vile  he  was.  It  fs  said,  ^'  that  to  him  they  shall  not 
give  the  honours  of  the  kingdom."  He  did  not  obtain  the  crown,  either  by 
light  of  birth,  as  his  brother  Seleucus  had  left  behind  him  a  son,  who  was 
his  lawful  heir,  nor  by  the  free  choice  of  the  p^ple  ;  Eumenes  and  Attalus 
having  set  it  On  his  head.  Being  returned  from  the  west  **  peaceably,  or 
rather  secretly,"  to  surprise  his  rival,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
his  artifices,  and  a  specious  appearance  of  clemency. 

IT  He  assumed  the  title  of  EpiphaneSf  that  is,  illustrious,  which  title  was 
never  Worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  de- 
served much  more  that  of  Epimanes,  mad  or  furious,  which  some  people 
gave  him. 

Some  circumstances  related  of  h!m,  prove  how  justly  the  epithet  "  vile" 
is  bestowed  upon  him  in  scripture.  He  used  frequently  to  go  out  of  his 
palace,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  thre^  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Antioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with 
TOldsmiths  and  engravers,  in  their  shops,  and  in  disputing  with  them  on 
die  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts  they  professed,  and  whicb 
he  ridii^ulously  boasted  he  understood  as  well  as  th^y.     He  Would  very  of^ 

♦Dan.  Xf.  20. 

T  The  Hebrew  word  may  signify  dthcr  days  or  yearl. 

±  About  150,000  pounds. 

§  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  116»  117.    Hieron.  in  Dan. 

({  Dan.  viii.  9.  H  Athem  f.  v.  p.  193. 
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ten  stoop  so  low  as  to  converse  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mis 
indiscriminately  with  them  in  the  places  where  they  were  assembled. 
On  these  occasions  he  would  sit  and  drink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanest 
condition  of  life.  Whenever  he  heard  of  any  party  of  pleasure*  between 
young  people,  he  used  to  go,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  person,  and 
join  in  all  their  wanton  fooleries ;  would  carouse  and  sing  with  them, 
without  observing  the  least  order  or  decorum.  He  sometimes  would  take 
it  into  his  head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a  Roman 
robe ;  and,  in  that  garb,  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen  the 
candidates  do  in  the  election  for  dignities.  He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour 
him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another  ; 
and  sometimes  would  set  up  for  edile,  and  at  other  times  for  tribune.  Af-< 
ter  having  got  himsoll  elected,  he  would  call  for  the  curule  chair*  ;  when^ 
seating  himself  in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  ;  and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seriousness  and 
gravity  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  are  like- 
wise told,  that  he  was  very  much  given  to  drinking ;  that  he  squandered 
away  a  great  part  of  his  revenues  in  excess  and  debauch  ;  and  that,  when 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  he  would  frequently  scour  up  and  down  the  city, 
throwing  away  handfuls  of  nK>ney  among  the  populace,  and  crying,  "  catch 
as  catch  can.''  At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  dressed  in  a 
Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk^withoutattend- 
ints  alxMJt  the  streets  ;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  foUow 
bim,  he  used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity* 
under  bis  robe  fur  that  purpose.  He  used  often  to  go  and  bathe  himself  in 
the  public  baths,  with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed  such  ex- 
travagances, as  made  every  body  despise  him.  After  what  has  been  said,, 
and  1  omit  a  great  many  other  particulars,  I  submit  it  to  tlie  reader's  judg- 
ment, whether  Antiochus  did  not  merit  the  tide  of  senseless,  rather  than- 
that  of  illustrious. 

t  Scarce  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  but  Jason,  brother  of 
Onias,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  having  formed  a  design  to  supplant  hisu 
brother,  offered  that  prince,  secretly,  360  talents,  alwut  90,000  pounds 
sterling,  besides  80  more,  about  12,000  pounds,  for  another  article,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  appoint  him  high  priest.  He  succeeded  in  his 
negotiation  ;  and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was  universally  revered  for  his 
strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason  established  in  his  room. 
The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  brought  in- 
finite calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from  the  second  book  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus. 

I  In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow,, 
sister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of. 
ber  young  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest  care  and  pru- 
dence. 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenaeus,  a  nobleman  of  great 
distinction  in  that  coimtry  ;  and  Eulaeus  the  eunuch,  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  king's  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their  employ- 
ments, but  they  sent  a  deputation  to  demand  Ctelosyria  and  Palestine  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war 
between  the  two  crowns.     Cleopatra,  who  was  mother  of  one  of  these 

•This  was  an  ivory  chair,  which  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the 
chief  magistrates, 
t  A   M.  38.'io.    Ant.  J.  C.  174'.    2  Maccab.  c.  iv. 
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'kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had  prevented  them,  as  long  as  s!je  lived, 
from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new  regents  did  not  show  so  much  re- 
gard for  Antiochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand  of  him  what  they  believed  then 
sovereign's  right.  ♦  It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  had  always 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces,  from  the  first  Ptolemy,  till 
Antiochus  the  Great  dispossessed  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  them,  and  left  them 
to  Selcucus,  his  son,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest.  They  bad 
descended  from  the  latter,  to  his  brother  Antiochus. 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that,  in  the  last 
division  of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  countries  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  these  prov- 
inces had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that  himself,  and  his  successors 
to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time,  till  the  battle  of 
Taneas,  the  gaining  of  which  bad  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to  dispossess 
Egypt  of  those  provinces ;  that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  restore  to  hhn  at  the  same  time  those 
provinces  as  her  dowry  ;  and  Uiat  this*  was  the  principal  article  of  the  mar- 
riage contract. 

Antiochus  denied  bothlhese  facts,  and  pretended  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  general  division  which  had  been  made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all 
Syria,  including  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned  to  Seleucus 
"Nicator ;  and  that  consequently  they  belonged  justly  to  the  prince  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  With  regard  to  the  marriage  contract, 
'by  virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  back  those  provinces,  he  as- 
serted that  it  was  an  absolute  chimera.  In  fine,  after  having  given  their 
reasons  on  both  sides,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  decide  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

t  Ptolemy  Philometor,  being  entered  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared 
of  age.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria,  for  the  solemnity  of 
his  coronation,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus  sent  Apolloni- 
us,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  the  character  of  ambassa- 
dor, to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  it,  in  his 
name.  This,  in  outward  appearance,  was  done  in  honour  of  his  nephew  ; 
but,  the  real  motive  was,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that  court 
with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what 
measures  were  taking  with  regard  to  them.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the 
return  of  Appollonius,  that  all  things  were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by 
sea  to  Joppa,  visited  the  ftx)ntiers  of  the  country,  and  put  it  into  a  condition 
of  defending  itself  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Egytians. 

In  his  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way.  Jason,  and  the  whole 
city,  received  him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  macnificence.  Not- 
withstanding the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards  brought 
great  calamities  on  that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusa- 
lem he  went  to  Phcenlcia  ;  and  after  having  settled  all  things,  in  every.place 
tfaipugh  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

t  The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent,  by  Antiochus,  to  Rome,  at  the 
bead  of  an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the  senate,  for  his  master's 
having  sent  the  tribute  later  tlian  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the 
^uni  due,  he  made  a  present  to  the  people,  of  several  golden  vases.  He 
demanded,  in  that  prince's  name,  that  the  alliance  and  friendship,  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  father,  should  be  renewed  with  him  ;  and  desired, 
.that  the  Romans  would  give  him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king,  who  valued  • 

*  Ptolyb.  in  Leg.  c.73— 82.    t  1  Maccab.  iv.  21,  21    *  liv.  1.  xL  n.  6. 
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hiinseir  on  being  tbeir  afiectioDate  and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  hi€ 
ijovcreign  could  never  forget  the  great  favours  be  bad  received  from  the  sen- 
ate ;  from  ail  tlie  youths  of  Rome,  and  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, during  bis  abpde  in  that  city,  where  he  h^d  been  treated,  npit 
mereiy  as  an  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate  made  ^n  obliging 
answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dismissed  Apolbnius  with  the  high- 
est marks  of  distinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known,  from 
the  Roman  ^bassadors  who  had  been  in  Syri9,  that  be  was  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  kingi  and  h^d  the  highest  regard  for  the  Rpmaps. 

*  Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Meoelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay 
the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  import- 
ance. But  that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  be  was  admitted, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of  his  commission,  supplanted  his 
brother,  und  obtained  his  office,  by  offering  300  talents  more  than  he  did.  This 
new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts  : 
but,  the  death  of  Onias,^vho  was  universally  beloved  and  revered,  crowned 
the  whole.  Antiochus,  though  so  very  hard  hearted,  however,  lamented  hi$ 
death,  and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a 
transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circumstances  of 
them,  because  they  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does 
pot  enter  into  my  plan,  aqd,  of  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large» 
ds  are  too  important  to  be  entirely  pmitted,  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  a§ 
lo  preserve  tbeir  beauty. 

T  Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius  from  tbe  Egyptian  court, 
bad  been  preparing  for  \rar,  with  which  he  §aw  himself  threatened  by 
f'tolemy,  on  accourit  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine  ;  finding  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  begin  it,  resolved  not  to  wajt  hi  it  in  bis  own  dominions,  but  tq 
i:arry  his  arms  into  the  enemy^s  country.  He  imagined,  that  as  Ptolemy 
was  but  sixteen,  and  was  governed  c;ntirely  by  weak  ministers,  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  him  to  what  terms  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
Romans,  u^der  whose  protection  (he  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were 
engaged  in  so  many  affairs,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give 
the  latter  the  least  succour  ;  and,  that  the  war  they  were  carrying  on 
against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  would  not  allow  them  leisure  for  it  la 
a  word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very  favourable  for  him  to  decide 
his  difference  with  the  Egyptians,  op  account  of  those  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  senate,  tp  represent  the  right  he  bad  to  the  provinces  of  Ccelo- 
syria  and  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  tbe  necessity 
he  was  under  of  engagipg  in  a  war,  in  order  for  the  support  of  them  ;  im-; 
mediately  after  which,  be  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched 
towards  tbe  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up  with  his,  near 
mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Antiochus  was 
victorious.  He  made  so  good  a^  use  of  his  success,  that  he  put  the  frontier 
in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts  thc^ 
Egyptians  might  make  to  recover  those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt  ;  after  which,  without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that 
year,  he  returned  to  Tyre,  and  made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  the  winter 
Quarters  for  his  army. 
I  During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  sanhedrim  of 

•  A.  M.  3832.    Ant.  J.  C.  172.    2  Maccab.  iv.  28,  ace. 
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Jerusalem)  ci^me  to  cpmfJain  of  Menelaua,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guthj, 
in  his  presence,  of  impietj  ai^d  sacrilege.  The  king  was  going  to  condemn 
him  ;  but  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers  in  the  in- 
terest of  MeDelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies,  as 
false  witnesses  ;  *'  An  action,"  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  *  *'  so 
**  very  unjust,  that,  before  the  Scythians,  they  would  have  been  judged  inno- 
cent" The  Tyrians,  touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate, 
gave  them  honourable  interment. 

}  This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  formerly  been  governor  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  under  king  Ptolemy  Philometpr,  had  kept,  in  his  own  hands,  during 
the  minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country  ;  and  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made 
the  warmest  instances  upon  that  head  ;  but,  had  constantly  refused  to  regard 
Ihem,  from  justly  suspecting  their  fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king, 
be  brougjht  the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  ex* 
chequer.  A  rare  instance  of  a  npble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had 
all  the  finances  at  his  disposal  !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  government  was  iq  extreme  want  of  money,  had  done  him 
great  honour,  and  gained  him  prodigious  credit  at  court.  But  aAerwards, 
exasperated  at  some  ill  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  ministers  ;  or,  at  his 
not  having  been  rewarded  for  so  important  a  service  ;  he  rebelled  against 
JPtdemy,  entered  into  Antiochus's  service,  apd  delivered  up  the  island  oT 
Cyprus  to  \i\m.  That  king  received  him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  took  bin 
into  the  number  of  his  confidants  ;  made  him  governor  of  Ccelosyria  anl 
Palestine,  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  in  his  room.  Crates,  who  had  commanded  ii 
the  castle  at  Jerusalem,  under  Sostratus.  Large  mention  is  made  of  thJB 
Ptolemy  Macron,  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

^  Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  a 
second  expedition  into  Egypt ;  aj^d,  the  instant  the  season  would  permit  iU 
invaded  that  country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  v^ 
considerable  army,  but  without  success  ;  for  Antiochus  gained  a  sectnd 
battle  on  the  frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  mafdied  to  the  very 
centre  c^  %ypt.  In  tbis  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  pqwer 
not  to  have  suffered  a  singly  man  to  escape  ;  but,  the  more  completej^  to 
ruin  his  nepbew,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gainel,  he 
bimseli  rode  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  d^on- 
tioue  the  slaughter.  This  clemency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyjftians; 
and,  when  he  advanced  into  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds 
to  pay  their  submission  to  him  ;  so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the 
rest  o£  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out  against  him. 

Pbikxnetor  was  eith^r  taken,  or  else  surrendered  himself  to  Antjocbus, 
who  set  him  at  full  liberty.  Aiier  this,  they  had  but  one  table  ;  lived, 
seemingly,  in  great  friendship  ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to 
regulate  his  a/{aiis  as  his  guardian  ;  but,  when  he  had  once  possessed  him- 
self of  the  country,  under  that  pretext,  he  seized  whatever^e  thought  fit, 
plundered  dlplaces,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Egyptian?. 

*  3  Maccab.  iv.  47. 
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*  Philometor  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time.  In  the  field,  he  bad 
vahvays  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  bad  not  even  shown  himself 
to  those  who  fought  for  him  ;  and,  after  the  battle,  in  how  abject  a  manner 
^lid  he  submit  himself  to  Antiochus,  bj  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without  undertaking  any  thmg  to  preserve 
it !  This,  however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  courage  and  natural 
capacity,  for  be  afterwards  gave  proofs  of  both,  as  the  effect  of  his  soft  and 
effeminate  education,  under  Euleus,  his  governor.  That  eunuch,  who  also 
^as  his  prime  minister,  bad  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs ;  and 
to  make  himself  as  necessary,  when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as 
lie  had  been  during  his  minority,  and  thereby  engross  all  power  in  his  own 
)iands. 

t  Whilst  Antiochus  was  in  Eg}^pt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  spread 
throughout  Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover 
the  employment  he  had  lost  in  that  country.  Accordingly,  he  marched, 
"with  a  few  more  than  a  thousand  men,  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there,  by  the  as- 
-sistance  of  his  partisans  in  the  city,  made  himself  master  of  it;  drove  out 
•Menelaus,  who  withdrew  to  the  citadel ;  exercised  every  species  of  cruelty 
upon  his  fellow  citizens  ;  and  unmercifully  put  to  death  all  those  who  feM 
into  his  bands,  and  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies. 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  Antiochus,  in  Egypt, 'he  concluded  that 
the  Jews  had  made  a  general  insurrection,  and  tlierefore  set  forward  imme- 
diately to  quell  it.  The  circumstance  which  mostly  exasperated  him,  was^ 
bis  being  informed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  re- 
X)icings,  when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  his  death.  He,  therefore,  bc- 
Jieged  the  city,  took  it  by  storm;  and,  during  the  tbree  days  that  it  was 
-abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  80,000  men  to  be  inhu- 
•nanly  butchered ;  40,000  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  number 
-sdd  to  tbe  ncigbouring  nations. 

But,  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  iiionarch  entered  forcibly  into  the 
tenple,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and  tbe  most  sacred  places ;  even  polluting, 
'i>yhis  presence,  the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  him. 
Afttr  this,  adding  sacrilege  to  profanation,  he  carried  away  the  altar  of 
perfjraes,  the  table  for  the  sbewbread,  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
•beloiging  to  tbe  sanctuary,  all  these  were  of  gold ;  with  several  other 
-vases,  utensils,  and  gifts  of  kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city, 
and  returned  to  Antiocb,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  aH 
-whici  together  amounted  to  immense  sums.  J  To  complete  the  calamity 
of  the  Jews,  Antiochus,  at  bis  setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Ju- 
>dea,  :  Pbrigian,  Pbilij)  by  name,  a  man  of  great  cruelty.  He  nominated 
Andrcnicus,  a  man  of  tbe  like  barbarous  disposition,  governor  of  Samaria ; 
^m\,  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  tlie  most  wicked  of  the 'three,  tbe  title  of  high 
•priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed  to  that  office. 

II  Sjch  was  the  beginning  of  tbe  calamities  which  had  been  foretold  to 
Jerusalem,  by  strange  phenomena  in  tbe  skies,  that  had  appeared  there, 
•some  lime  before,  during  forty  days  successively.     These  were  men,  some 

*  Justin.L  xxxiv.  c.  2.   Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p  310. 

I  1  Maccab  i.  20—29.  2  Maccab.  v.  5—21.  Joseph.  Antiq  1.  xiLc  7.Diod. 
Z.  xxxiv.  Eclng.  1.  HieiX)n.  in  Dan. 

t  We  ai-e  told,  in  the  Maccal>ce8,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  ver.  14  that  he  carried  off, 
tirom  the  tcm|;te,  IHOO  talente ;  which  arc  equivalent  to  about  270,000  pounds 
^ter^me. 
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00  horseback,  and  otbeis  on  foot,  anned  with  shieMs,  lances,  and  swords ;: 
who,  fonniog  considerable  bodies,  combatted  iu  the  air,  like  two  annies. 
in  battle. 

*  The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometor  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom 
he  suffered  to  govern  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the  throne,  which 
they  first  declared  void,  f  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  11.  given  him,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacergetes  ; 
the  former  signifying  beneficent,  and  the  latter  malevolent.  He  afterwards 
was  nicknamed  Physcon,|  or  Tunbellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating, 
had  made  him  remarkably  corpulent.  ||  Most  historians  mention  him  un- 
der the  latter  epithet*^  Cineas  and  Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief 
ministers,  and  were  ordered  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if 
possible,  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  to  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting,  took  occasion, 
thereupon,  to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence. 
of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch ;  but,  in  reality,  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  kingdom.  He  defeated  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight,, 
near  Pelusium,  marched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  directly 
towards  Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king  consulted  his 
two  ministers,  who  advised  him  to  summon  a  grand  council,  composed  of 
all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army ;  and  to  deliberate  with  tliem,  on  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  exigency.  After  many  de- 
bates, they  came,  at  last,  to  this  resolution ;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  re- 
duced to  so  low  an-  ebb,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  en- 
deavour a  reconciliation  with.  Antiochus  ;  and,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria  at  that  time,  should  be 
desired  to  employ  their  mediation,  to  which  they  readily  consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures  of 
peace,  accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same 
iostnictions.  He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  re- 
galed them  that  day  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  appointed  them  tof- 
make  their  proposals  on  the  morrow.  The  Acbaeans  spoke  first,  and  after- 
wards the  rest  in  their  turns*  All  were  unanimous  in  their  accusation  of 
Euleus  ;  ascribing  the  calamities  of  the  war  to  his  mal  administration,  and 
to  the  minonty  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  At  the  same  time,  they  apologiz- 
ed iaa  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  king,  and  employed  all  the  powers  of 
their  rhetoric  to  move  Antiochus  in  his  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  treat 
with  Ptolemy  ;.  laying  great  stress  on- their  affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  war  ;  took  occasion  from  thence  to  enforce  the  right 
he  had  to  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have  related 
above,  and  produced  some  authentic  instruments,  which  were  judged  so 
strong,  that  all  the  members  of  this  congress  were  convinced  that  he  had' 
the  justest  right  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  he 
postponed  them  till  another  opportunity ;  promising  them  that  he  would 
make  preparations  for  a  solemn  treaty,  as  soon  as  two  absent  persons,  whont 
be  named,  should  be  with  him  ;  declaring  at  the  same  time^  that  he  would 
not  take  a  single  step  without  them* 

♦AM.  3835.    Ant.  J.  C  169.    Porphyr.  in  Grace  EuseU  Scalig. 
t  Athen,  L  iv.  p.  184 
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Afler  tliis  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Nauerafis,  marctied  from  thence 
to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege  it.*  In  this  extremitj,  Ptdemy  Ever- 
getes,  and  Cleopatra  his  sister,  who  were  rn  the  citj,  sent  ambasaadon  tor 
Rome ;  representing  the  calamity  to  which  thej  were  reduced,  and  im- 
ploring the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ambassador^  appeared  in  the  audi- 
ence to  which  thej  were  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all  the  marks  of  sor- 
row used  at  that  tim^,  in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still 
more  affecting.  They  observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so 
much  revered,  by  all  nations  and  kings ;  and  that,  Antiochus  particularly 
had  received  so  many  obligations  frdta  them,  that,  if  th^y  would  only  de- 
clare, by  their  ambas^dors,  that  the  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  making 
war  agamst  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus 
would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  (rosn  Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syr- 
ia; that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  BSord  them  their  protection,  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom,  would  be  immediately 
reduced  to  fly  to  Rome ;  and,  that  it  would  reflect  a  dishonour  on  the  Ro- 
mans, should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that  they  had  neglected 
to  aid  the  king*and  queen,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs  i^ere  so  desperate. 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  sufier  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such 
an  height  of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  the 
crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Deciinus,  and  C.  Hostilius, 
were  appointed  for  this  important  negotiation.  Their  instructions  were, 
that  they  should  first  wait  upon  Antiochus,  and  aftewards  on  Ptolemy ; 
should  order  ttiem  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and 
put  an  end  to  tbe  war ;  and  that,  should  either  of  fbe  parties  refuse  a  com- 
pliance, the  Romans  would  no  longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally. 
,  As  the  danger  was  imminent,  three  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken 
in  the  senate,  they  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadbrs. 

t  A  little  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors  arrived  iff 
Egypt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  divisions  between 
the  two  crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from  thence  to 
Antiochus's  camp.  They  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to 
an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friend- 
ship with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long  honoured  them,  and  how  nearty  it 
concerned  them  to  employ  their  good  ofiices  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting 
peace  between  them.  As  they  expatiated  con5'iderab]y  on  these  common 
places,  Antiochus  interrupted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  that  they 
had  no  occasion  to  make  long  harangues  on  this  subject ;  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a 
peace,  and  contracted  a  strict  friendship  ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  re- 
placed upon  the  throne,  the  war  would  be  ended  at  once. 

(  He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  diflerent  design  ;  his  view 
being  only  to  perplex  afl&irs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  re- 
sistance be  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he  plainly  saw 
he  should  be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  conclude, 
that,  it  would  henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  oc- 
casion a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  which  might  weaken  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  overpower  both  whenever  he 
pleased.     In  this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  marched  towards  Memphis,  and 

•  Liv.  1.  xUv.  n.  19.  Polyb.  Leg.  xc.  f  Polyb.  Leg.  Ixxxiv. 
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gave  PhiJooietor,  in  outward  appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
Felusjum  excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Egypt  when  he 
pleased,  and  the  in^itarit  tnatters  should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  ha- 
ving; made  these  dispositions,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

FbiioHietbr  began  ai  last  to  wake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  his  indo- 
lent effi^minacy  bad  plunged  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  calamities 
these  revolutions  had  brought  upoil  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration 
enough  to  see  thriugh  Antiochus's  design  ;  aiid  that  king's  keeping  posses- 
sion of  Pelusium,  entirely  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept 
this  key  of  Egypt  with  no  other  vieiv  but  to  re-enter  by  it,  when  his  broth- 
er and  himself  sliould  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least 
resistance  ;  and,  that  theii,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition;  The 
instant,  therefore,  that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  broth- 
er that  he  desired  they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly effeicted,  by  the  mediation  of  Cleopatra  their  sister,  on  condition 
that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  Philometor  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  to  the  great  joy  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  Alexandria,  who  had  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  he  declared  that  the  sole  de- 
sign of  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometor  to  his  throne,  he 
would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled. 
But,  he  was  far  from  entertaining  such  thoughts  ;  and  I  before  observed, 
that  be  concealed,  beneath  those  specious  professions,  an  intention  to  crush 
the  two  brothers,  after  they  should  have  reduced  each  other  by  a  war. 

*  The  brothers,  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with 
great  vigor,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces 
from  the  Achaeans.  The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth^  The  two  kings 
requested  only  1000  foot,  under  the  command  of  Lycortas  ;  and  200  horse, 
under  Polybius.  They  had  also  given  orders  for  raising  1000  mercenary 
troops. .  Callicrates,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request 
made  by  the  ambassadors,  upoii  pretence  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  Acheeanf  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in  any  manner 
with  foreign  affairs  ;  but,  that  they  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  sOon  come 
to  a  battle  with  Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed, 
among  other  things,  that  Polybius  having  been,  the  year  before,  with 
Marcius;  who  mmmanded  the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the 
aid  which  the  Acbxan  league  had  decreed  to  send  him  ;  the  consul  thanked 
hini,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  got  footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want 
the  aid  of  the  allies  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Achseans  could  not  have  that 
pretext  ibr  abandoning  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Besides,  that  as  the  league 
was  able,  without  the  last  inconveniency,  to  levy  30  or  40,000  men ; 
consequently,  so  small  a  number  as  was  desired  by  the  Egyptian  princes, 
woukl  not  le^n  their  strength  ;  tKat,  the  Acfasan  confederates  ought  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  they  now  had  of  adding  the  two  kings ;  that,  it 
would  be  the  highest  ingratitude  in  them  to  forget  the  favours  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Egyptians  ;  and,  that  their  refusal,  on  this  occasion,  would 
be  a  violatioft  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alliance  was  founded. 
As  the  majority  were  for  granting  the  aid,  Callicrates  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors, upon  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  debate  «Q.ana(f- 
jy r  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly. 

•  Polyb.  Leg.  boodx-^xd. 
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It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon  ;  an<3,  as  the  members^ 
were  upon  the  point  of  taking  the  same  resolution,  Call icrates  read  a  forged 
letter  from  Q^  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achaeans  were  exhorted  to  employ 
their  mediation  for  terminating  the  war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and  An* 
tiocbus,  and,  in  consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby  the  Acbseao 
confederates  agreed  to  send  only  an  embassy  to  those  princes. 

*The  instant  that  Ant iochus  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  broth- 
ers, he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accordingly,  be 
sent  his  fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possession  of  that  island  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land  army, 
with  the  design  to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had  before 
done,  to  fight  the  cause  of  one  of  his  nephews.-  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhi- 
nocorura,  he  found  ambassadors  from  FhUometor,.  who  told  him,  that  their 
sovereign  was- very  sensible  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus  ;  that 
he  conjured  him  not  to  destroy  hisown  work  by  employing  fire  amd  sword ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Anti- 
ochus, throwing  off  the  mask,  no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affectionate  ex* 
pressions,  of  which  he  had,  till  then,  been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  de- 
clared himself  at  once  an  enemy  to  both.  He  told  the  ambassadors  that  he 
insisted  upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and 
all  the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned 
to  him  for  ever  ;  assuring  them,  that  he  was  determined  to  conclude  a  peace 
uyion  no  other  conditions.  •  He  also  fixed  a  day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  de- 
mand. 

The  time  being  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require  not 
being  made,  he  began  hostilities ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed  ;.  and  there  received  the  suIm 
mission  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  to- 
ward Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  had  he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by 
the  Roman  embassy,  which  broke  all  the  mea»ires  he  had  been  so  long  ta- 
king, in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go  to 
Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria, just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  am- 
bassadors came  up  with  him  at  Eleusine,t  which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alex- 
andria. The  king  seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted at  Rome,  when  he  was  an  hostage  in  that  city,  opened  his  arms  to 
embrace  him  as  his  old  f^-iend.  The  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  himself 
on  that  occasion  as  a  private  man,  but  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to 
know,  before  he  answered  his  compliment,  whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend, 
or  an  enemy  of  Rome;  He  then  gave  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  bid 
him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  immediate  answer.  Antiochus,  after 
perusing  it,  said,  that  be  would  examibe  the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends, 
and  give  his  answer  in  a  &iiort  time.  Popilius,  enraged  at  the  king  for 
talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  circle  round 
Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  hh  voice  ;  *'  Answer,"  says  he,  '*  the  sen* 
ate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle."  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so 
haughty  an  order,  after  a  moments  reflection,  replied,  that  he  would  act 

*  A.  M.  5836.    Ant.  J.  C.  1C8.    Liv.  I.  xlv.  n.  11—13.    Pohb.  I^g.  xciii 
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according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then  received  bis  cWilities*; 
and  behaved  afterwards,  in  aii  resi^ects,  as  an  old  friend.  *  Hovr  effect* 
Hal  was  this  blunt  loftiness  of  seniiments  and  expression  !  The  Roman, 
with  a  few  words>  strikes  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saves  the  king 
of  Egypt. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the  other  so  sub- 
missive, was,  the  news  that  arrived  just  before,  of  the  great  victory  gain- 
ed by  tlie  Romans,  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  instant, 
every  thing  gave  way  beibre  them  ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew  Ibrmidablc 
to  ail  princes  and  nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popilius  returned, 
with  his  colleagues,  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union 
iMtween  the  two  brothers,  which  bad. not  been  executed  before.  He  then 
crossed  into  Cyprus ;  sent  home  Antiochus's  fleet,  which  had  gained  a  vic- 
loty  over  that  of  the  Egyptians  ;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of 
£g7P^>  who  laid  a  just  claim  to  it ;  and,  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  senate  with  the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra  their 
sister,  arrived  there,  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said,  ''  That 
^*  the  peace  which  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign, 
**  appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests  ;  and, 
^^  that  he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  as  strictly 
^  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods."  How  groveling,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this  !  They  afterwards  congratulated  the 
Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the 
ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like  extravagant  strain,  *^  That  the  two  Ptole- 
**  mies  and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound,  in  as  great  obligations*  to 
"  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  to  their  parents,  and  even  to  the  gods; 
'*  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  which  Rome  had  granted  tliem, 
'^  from  a  very  grievous  siege,  and  re-established  on  the  throne  of  their  an- 
*'  cestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed."  The 
senate  answered,  ''  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely,  in  paying  obedience  to 
*'  the  ambassadors  ;  and,  that  the  people  and  senate  oif  Rome  were  pleas- 
<*  ed  with  him  for  it."  Methinks  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness 
as  high  as  possible.  With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  it  was  an- 
swewd^  "  That  the  senate  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
*'  of  doing  tliem  some  service  ;  and,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
•^^  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon  the  friendship  and  protection 
''  of  the  Romans,  as  the  most  solid  support  of  their  kingdom."  The  prse- 
.for  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual  presents. 

SECTION  JH. 

-AlfTIOCHUS''s   PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST  THE  JEWS. — HIS  ARMIES  LOS?  SEVERAl- 
VICTORIES. — IS  STRUCK  UX  THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

t  ANTIOCHUS,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  hira- 
SBlf  forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  be  looked  upon 
already  as  his  own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  offended  him  in 
any  manner,  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  wrath.     In  his  march  through 

*  Quam  efficax  est  animi  sermonisqiie  abscissa  gravitas  !  Eodero  memento 
,Syri«  regnum  terruit,  .^Igvpti  tcxiU    VaL  Max.  1.  vi.  c  4.  ^^    ^ 

t  A.  M.  3836.  Ant,  J.  C.  168,  1  Maccab.  L  30—40.  and  u.  ver.  54—27-. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  1,  xii.  Ci  7. 
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Palestine,  be  detached  22,000  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  gave  to 
ApoUonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Apollonius  arri?ed  there  just  two  years  after  this  city  had  been  taken  by 
Antiochus.  At  his  iir^t  coming,  he  did  not  behave,  in  any  manner,  as  if 
he  had  received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  sab- 
bath before  he  executed  them.  But  then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled 
peaceably  in  the  synagogues,  and  paying  their  religious  worship  to  the  Cre- 
ator, he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous  commission  he  had  received  ;  and, 
setting  all  his  troops  upon  them,  commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the 
men  ;  and  to  seize  all  the  women  and  children,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
exposed  to  sale.  These  commands  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruelty 
and  rigor.  Not  a  single  man  was  spared  ;  all  they  could  find  being  cruelly 
butchered,  insomuch,  that  every  part  of  the  city  streamed  with  blood.  The 
city  was  afterwards  plundered,  and  fire  set  to  several  parts  of  it,  aAer  all 
the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They  demolished  such  parts  of 
the  houses  as  were  still  standing  ;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built  a  strong  fort 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  pf  David,  opposite  to  the  temple^ 
which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  Into  it,  to  awe  the 
whole  Jewish  natioq  ;  they  made  it  a  good  place  of  arms,  furnished  with 
good  magazines,  where  they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of 
the  city. 

From  hence,  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true  God 
in  the  temple  ;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
tliey  polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  both  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices  ;  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come 
and  adore  him  there. 

*As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antiocb,  he  published  a  decree,  by 
which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside 
their  ancient  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages  ;  to  profess 
t|he  same  religion  with  the  king  ;  and,  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  after 
the  same  manner  as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in  general 
terms,  glanced,  nevertheless,  chiefly  at  the  Jews,  whom  he  was  absolutely 
determined  to  extirpate,  as  well  as  their  religion. 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  intendants 
into  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in 
execution,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  to 
which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  Gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed 
not  to  haye  been  afiected  with  the  change  of  their  worship,  or  gods  ;  they, 
however,  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  religious  mat- 
ters. No  people  seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
court,  than  the  Samaritans.  They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews ;  and  desired,  that  their 
temple,  built  on  mount  Gerizim,  which,  till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated 
to  any  deity  in  particular,!  might,  henceforwards,  be  consecrated  to  the 
Grecian  Jupiter,  aind  be  called  after  bis  name.  Antiochus  received  their 
petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy  governor  of  the 
province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  as 
tiiey  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

*  1  Maccab.  i.  41—64.  and  2  Maccab.  vi.  1—7.     Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xih 

fThey  expressed  themselves  in  that  manner,  because  the  mighty  name  of 
tlj^c  God  of  Israel,  ••  Jehovah,''  was  never  uttered  by  the  Jc.W3. 
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But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their  God^ 
jind  their  law,  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tion, to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king  or  bis  officers,  or  else  from 
inclioatioD  and  libertinism,  changed  also  their  religion.  From  these  dif- 
ferent motives,  many  fell  from  Israel  ;*  and,  several  of  those,  who  had 
pace  taken  this  wicked  step,  joining  themselves  with  the  king's  forces,  be- 
came, as  is  but  too  common,  greater  persecutors  of  tiieir  unhappy  brethren^ 
than  the  heathens  themselves,  employed  to  execute  this  barbarous^ commis- 
sion. 

The  intendant,  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  the  king's 
decree  was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Atheneus,  a  man  advanced  is 
years,  and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idol- 
atry ;  who,  for  that  reason,  was  judeed  a  fit  person  to  invite  those  nations 
to  join  in  it  As  soon  as  he  arrived  m  Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting  a 
$top  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the  God  ot  Israel,  and  sup- 
pressing all  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  law.  They  polluted  the  temple 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  service  of  God ;  pro- 
faned the  sabbaths,  and  other  festivals  ;  forbid  the  circumcision  of  children ; 
carried  off  and  burnt  all  the  copies  of  the  law,  wherever  they  could  find 
them  ;  abolished  all  the  ordinances  of  God,  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; 
and,  put  to  death  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and  the  intendant  who  commanded  over 
them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  which  the  Jews  were  converted  to  the 
religion  professed  by  the  sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner,  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  altars  and  chap* 
els,  filled  with  idols,  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  sacred 
groves  were  planted.  They  set  ofiicers  over  these,  who  caused  all  the 
people  in  general,  to  oflfer  sacrifices  in  them  every  month,  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  king  was  bom,  who  made  them  cat  swine's  ^h,  and 
other  unclean  animals  sacrificed  tliere. 

t  One  of  these  officers,  Apelles  by  name,  caaie  to  Modin,  the  residence 
of  Mattathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God.  He  was  son  to  John,  and  grandson  to  Simon, 
from  whose  father,  Asmooeus,  the  family  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him 
were  bis  €ve  sons,  all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for  the 
law  of  God,  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan,  simamed  Gaddis  ;  Simon^ 
simamed  Thasi  ;  Judas,  simamed  Maccabeus ;  Eleazar,  called  Aharon ; 
and  Jonathan,  called  Apphus.  Being  arrived  in  Modin,  Apelles  assembled 
the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to  them  the  purport  of  his  commission. 
Directing  himself  afterwards  to  Mattathias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  conform  to  the  king'?  orders  ;  in  hopes,  that  the  conversion  of  so 
venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  his 
example.  He  promised,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance,  the  king  would 
rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  appoint  him  a  member  of  his 
council  ;  and,  that  himself  and  his  sons  should  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to 
the  greatest  honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  assembly,  that,  J  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  obey  king  Antiochus,  and  all^  the  people  of  Israel  sheuld  abandon 
the  law  of  their   forefathers,  and  olJey  his  ordinances  ;  yet  himself,  hl» 

*  1  Macab.  vi-  51—24.    f  ^  Maccab.  ii.  1— 3#.    Joseph.  Antiq.  I  xii.  c.  8. 

t  Etsi  omnes  gentis  regi  Afitiocio  obediunt,  ut  discedat  unusq  i  ^nc  a  servi- 
tfite  legis  patrjm  suorum.  et  consentiat  mandatis  ejus ;  ego,  et  talii  mci|  et 
aratres  mei,  obediemus  legi  pa  tram  nostrorum. 
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tchildiBxi,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  of 
<God. 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  altar 
mrhich  the  heatliens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
injunction  ;  fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a 
Just  and  holy  indignation,*  he  fell  upon  the  apostate  and  killed  him.  Af-< 
ter  this,  being  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined  them,  he 
also  killed  the  king's  commissioner,  and  all  his  followers.  Having,  in  a 
manner,  thrown  up  the  standard  by  this  bold  action,  be  cried  atoud  in  the 
city  ;  t "  Whoever  is  zealous  of  the  iaw.J  and  maifUaineih  the  covenaiits, 
let  him  follow  me."  As  he  now  had  assembled  his  whole  family,  and  all 
who  were  truly  zealous  for  the  worship  of  God,  he  retired  *vilh  tliem  to 
4he  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  others ;  so  that  all  the 
ideserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  little  time,  with  people  who  fled  from  the 
persecution. 

II  At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  sabbath,  for  fear  of  viola- 
ting the  holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence, 
hat  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  However,  they  soon  became 
^sensible,  4hat  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was  not  binding  to  persons  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  themselves. 

§  Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  his  decrees  were  not  so  iniplicitlj 
obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  ail  other  nations,  went  thither  in  person,  in  order  to 
•ee  them  put  in  execution.  He  then  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  over 
all  such  Jews  as  refused  to  abjure  their  religion  ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest, 
hy  the  dread  of  the  like  inhuman  treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was 
.required  of  them.^d  At  this  time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  ;  of 
4he  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  called  the  Maccabees.  Although 
their  history  is  universally  known,  they  appear  to  me  so  important,  and 
arelate  so  nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose  life  1  am  now  writing,  that  I  cannot 
prevail  with  myself  to  omit  it.  1. shall  therefoce  repeat  it  in  alnaost  the 
^ery  words  of  'scripture.     . 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many  to  fall  away  4 
.but,  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suffer 
^death  rather  than  pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleazar  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  these.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man» 
jiinety  years  of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  whose  life  had  been  one 
)Continued  series  of  spotless  innocence.  He  was  commanded  to  eatswine'e 
ilesh,  and  endeavours  were  used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  open- 
ing his  mouth.  But  Eleazar,  preferring  a  glorious  death,  to  a  criminal 
'iife,  went  voluntarily  to  execution  ;  and  persevering  in  his  resolute  pa- 
tience, was  determined  not  to  infringe  the  law  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  nK)ved  with  an  unjust  compassion,  took 
ibim  aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  such 
'meats  as  he  was  alloii^d  to  eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,  pursuant  to  the  king^s  com- 
mand ;  and  by  that  means  save  bis  life.  But  Eleazar,  considering  only 
«rhat  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  he  was  bom  with,  and 

*  God  had  commanded  his  people  to  slay  those  who  should  persuade  them  to 
sacrifice  to  idols.    See  Dcut.  ch.  xiii.  ver.  6—11. 

I  Omnis,  qui  zelum  habet  Icgis,  statuens  testamentum,  exeat  post  me. 

^  1  Maccab.  vii.  27. 

jjl  Maccab.  ii.  31—41.    2  Maccab.  vi.  11.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xH.  c.  8, 
•  5  A.  M.  31^37.    Ant  J.  C.  107,    Joseph,  dc  Maccab.  c  iv.  and  v. 

"1^2  Maccab.  vi.  and  vil« 
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the  life  of  purity  and  innocence  which  he  bad  led  from  bis  infancy,  re* 
quired  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  law  of 
God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to  what  was  desired  from  him.- 
*'  It  would  be  shameful,"  says  he  to  them,  "  for  me  at  this  age,  to  use 
^  such  an  artifice,  as  many  young  men,  upon  the  supposition,  that  Klea- 
*'  zar,  at  fourscore  and  ten  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the  principles  of 
^  the  heathens,  would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  should 
^  have  employed  to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life  ;  and 
*^  thereby  1  should  dishonour  my  old  age,  and  expose  it  to  the  curses  of 
*'  all  men.  Besides,  supposing  I  should  by  that  means  avoid  the  punish- 
*^  ment  of  men,  1  could  never  fly  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither 
*'  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  this  reason,  if  I  lay 
*'  down  my  life  courageously,  l  shall  appear  wortliy  of  old  age  ^  and  still 
**  leave  behind  roe  for  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  example  of  con- 
**  stancy  and  rescrfutiom  by  suffering  patiently  an  honourable  death,  for 
«<  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  tioly  laws."  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended 
his  speech,  but  be  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers  who  tended 
him,  and  who,  hitherto,  had  behaved  with  some  humanity  towards  him, 
grew  furious  upon  what  be  had  said,  which,  they  looked  upon  as  the  ef- 
fect of  pride.  When  the  torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breatlie  his 
last,  he  vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  *'  O  Lord  !  thou  who  art  possessed 
^'  of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou  seestthat  I,  who  could  have  delivered  my- 
''  self  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  agonies  in  my  body  ;  but  in  my 
*^  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee."  Thus  died  this 
holy  man ;  leaving,  by  bis  death,  not  only  to  tlie  youug  men,  but  to  hii 
whole  nation^  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother,  were  seized  ;  and  king 
Antiochus  would  force  Qiem  to  eat  swine^s  flesh  contrary  to  their  law,  by 
causing  their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  tho 
eldest  of  the  brethren  said  to  him,  *'  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  ask  or  have  of 
'*  us  ?  We  are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy 
**  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers."  The  kiog  being  exasperated 
at  these  words,  ordered  brazen  pans  and  caldrons  to  be  heated  ;  and,  wheil 
tfaey  were  red,  he  caused  the  tongue  of  that  man  who  had  spoke  first  to  be 
cut  off;  had  the  skin  torn  from  his  head,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands 
and  feet  cut  ofl",  before  his  mother  and  his  brethren.  A(\er  being  mutilated  ia 
every  part  of  bis  body,  he  was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan. 
Whilst  these  variety  of  tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him,  his  brothers  and 
their  mother  exhorted  each  other  to  die  courageously,  saying,  *^  The  Lord 
"  Oci  will  have  regard  to  truth  ;  he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us^ 
**  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song." 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken  ;  and,  aAcr  the  half 
of  his  head,  %vith  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  eat  of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him  ;  otherwise,  that  all 
his  limbs  should  be  severed  from  his  body.  But  he  answered,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  "  1  will  not  obey  any  of  your  commands."  He  wa3 
then  tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother.  Being  ready  to  expire, 
he  spoke  thus  to  the  king  ;  '*  Wricked  prince,you  bereave  us  of  this  terres- 
^  trial  life  ;  but,  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of 
"  bis  laws,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his 
tongue,  which  he  did  immediately  ;  and,  afterwards,  stretching  for  his 
bands,  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  *'  I  received 
**  these  limbs  from  heaven,  bat  I  now  despise  them,  since  I  am  to  defend 
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*^  the  laws  of  Qod  ;  fronoi  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes,  that  he  will  one  day 
**  restore  them  to  me.'*  The  king,  and  alJ  his  followers,  were  astonished  at 
the  intrepidity  of  this  young  man,  who  scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  their 
cruelly. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner  ;  and,  being  ready  to  die» 
he  said  to  the  monarch,  '*  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  be« 
**  cause  we  hope  that  God  will  restore  u^'  to  life  at  the  resurrection  ;  but 
*'«  you,  O  king,  will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  whilst  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Antiochus,  **  You 
**  now  act  accoixling  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  because  you  are  in- 
^  vested  with  absolute  human  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  man. 
^'*  But,  do  not  imagine  that  God  has  forsaken  our  nation.  Stay  but  a  little,- 
^'  and  you  will  see  the  wondrous  effects  of  his  power,  and  in  what  man- 
*'  ner  he  will  torment  yourself  and  your  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  '*  Do  not 
«  deceive  yourself ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the 
'*  exquisite  tortures  which  we  now  suffer  ;  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with 
'*  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  wa^  against  God 
'•himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  that  she  had  in 
€rod,  beheld,  with  incredible  resolutiob,  all  her  seven  sons  die  thus  inhu- 
manly in  one  day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  pathetic 
discourse  ;  and,  uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
she  said  to  them,  *'  I  know  not  in  what  manner  you  were  fbrmed  in  my 
^  womb  ;  for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul,  and  with  life,  nor 
^  formed  your  members ;  but,  I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who 
*'  fashioned  man,  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to 
^'  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in  return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out 
'*  of  the  love  you  bear  to  hi^  law3." 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antiochus  began  to  exhort  him 
to  a  compliance  ;  assuring,  him  with  an  oath,  that  be  would  raise  him  to^ 
riches  and  power,  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favourites,  if  he  would 
forsake  the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth  being  insensible  to  all 
these  promises,  the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advised  her  to  inspire  the 
ohild  with  salutary  counsels.  This  she  promised  ;  and,  going  up  to  her 
son,  and  laughing  at  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  him,  in  her  native 
language,  '*  Son,  have  pity  on  me  ;  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine  months  in 
*'  my  womb  ;  who,  for  three  years,  fed  you  with  milk  from  my  breasts; 
"  and  brought  you  up  ever  since.  I  conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look 
^  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  they  contain  ;  and,  firiuiy  to 
^^  believe  that  God  formed  them  all  as  well  as  man.  Fear  not  that  cruel 
^  executioner  ;  but  show  yourself  worthy  of  your  brethren,  by  submitting 
^  cheerfully  to  deatli  ;  in  order  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive 
"  you,  tc^ether  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glory  which  awaits  us," 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  child  cried  aloud, 
**  What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command, 
•'  but  the  law  which  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  all 
•*  the  calamities  with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been  afflicted,  flow,  you 
*<  shall  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Our  sufferings,  indeed,  are. 
*^  owing  to  our  sins  ;  but,  if  the  Lord  our  God,  to  punish  us,  was,  for  a 
"  little  lime  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  he  appeased,  and  be  reconciled 
"  to  his  servants.  But,  as  for  you,  the  most  wicked,  the  most  impious  of 
**  men,  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  vain  hopes.  You  shall  not  escape  the 
**  judgment  of  Use  Creator,  who  is  all-seeing  and  omnipotent.    As  to  mjT 
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**  brothers,  after  having  suffered  a  moment,  the  most  cruel  tortures,  tbejr 
*'  taste  eternal  jojs.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have  set  me,  I  freeljr 
'*  give  up  my  body  and  life,  for  the  Jaws  of  my  forefathers  ;  and,  1  be- 
**  seech  €rod  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  to  our  nation  ;  to  force  you  by 
'*  wounds  and  tortures  of  every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the  oniy  God  ; 
"  and,  that  his  anger,  which  is  justly  falien  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by 
"  ray  death,  and  that  of  my  brethren." 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to  bear  these  insultsi 
caused  this  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievously  than  the  rest.  Thus 
he  died  in  the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  God.     At  last,  the  mother  also  suffered  death. 

*  Mattatbias,  before  be  died,  sent  for  his  five  sons  ;  and,  after  exhorting 
them  to  fight  valiantly  for  tbe  law  of  God  against  their  persecutors,  he  ap- 
pointed Judas  for  their  general,  and  Simon  as  president  of  tbe  council.  He 
afterwards  died  and  was  interred  at  Modin,  in  the  burying  place  of  hia 
ancestors,  all  the  faithful  Israelites  shedding  floods  of  tears  at  his  death. 

t  Antiochus  finding  that  Pauhjs  ^Emilius,  after  having  defeated  PerseuS| 
and  conquered  Macedonia,  had  solemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Ampbipo* 
lis,  situated  on  the  river  Strymon,  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  spectacle 
exhibited  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch.  He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent 
to  all  places  to  invite  spectators,  and  drew  together  prodigious  multitudes. 
The  games  were  celebrated  with  incredible  pomp,  cost  immense  sums^ 
and  lasted  several  days.  Tbe  part  he  there  acted,  during  the  whole  time, 
ansivered,  in  every  respect,  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Daniel,;^ 
who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contemptible  man,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He 
there  did  so  many  mad  actions  before  that  infinite  multitude  of  people* 
assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became  the  laughing 
stock  of  them  all  ;  and,  many  of  tbem  were  so  much  disgusted,  that  to 
prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  a  prince,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refused  to  go  any 
more  to  the  feasts  to  wbich  he  invited  them. 

11  He  had  scarce  ended  the  solemnization  of  these  games^  but  Tiberius 
tiracchus  arrived,  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  have  an 
eye  on  Antiuchus's  actions.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a 
reception,  that  tbe  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  wJth  regard 
to  him,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  with  respect 
to  what  had  happened  in  Alexandria  ;  but,  even  blamed  those  who  spread 
such  reports  of  him.  And,  indeed,  Antiochus,  beside  other  civilities, 
quitted  bis  palace  to  make  room  for  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  his  train  ; 
and,  was  even  going  to  resign  his  crown  to  him.  The  ambassador  ought 
to  have  been  politician  enough  to  suspect  all  these  caresses  ;  for,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Antiochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time,  how  he  might  best  re- 
venge himself  of  the  Romans  ;  but  be  disguised  his  sentiments,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  and  to  be  the  better  able  to  carry  on  his  preparations. 

§  Whilst  Antiochus  was  amusing  bimself  with  celebrating  games  at 
Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  a  very  different  part  in  Judea.  After  having 
levied  an  army,  he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  tbe  fortresses,  threw  strong 
garrisons  into  them,  and  thereby  awed   the  whole  country.     Apollonius, 
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who  was  governor  of  Samaria,  under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  check  his  progress ;  and,  accordingly,  marched  directly  against  him. 
However,  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops. 
Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
revenging  the  affront  his  master  had  received,  met  with  the  like  fate ; 
and,  as  that  general  had  been,  was  also  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle. 

VVhen  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  was  ex- 
asperated to  fury.  Immediately,  lie  assembled  all  his  troops,  which  formed 
a  mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and 
to  settle  other  people  in  their  country.  But,  when  his  troops  were  to  be 
paid,  he  had  not  sufficient  sums  in  his  coffers,  having  exhausted  them  in 
the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at.  For  want  of  money,  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation,, 
and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution  of  that  de- 
sign. 

^  He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Besides  this,  he 
bad  been  extravagantly  profuse  in  every  other  respect ;  particularly,  in- 
tlie  presents  he  had  bestowed  on  particular  persons,  and  whole  bodies  of 
men.  He  would  often  throw  his  money  abundantly  among  bis  attendants, 
and  others ;  sometimes  seasonably  enough,  but  most  frequently  without 
sense  or  reason.  On  these  ocpasions,  he  verified  what  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should  t  '*  scatter  among  them  the  prey  and  spoil 
of  riches  ;"  and,  the  author  of  the  MaceabeesJ  says,  that  he  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly liberal,  and  had  *^  abounded  above  the  kings  that  were  before 
him."  We  are  told  by  Allieneus,||  that  the  circumstances  which  enabled 
him  to  defray  so  prodigious^  an  expense,  were,  first,  the  spoils  he  had  ta- 
ken in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made  Philometor  in  his  mi- 
nority ;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  among  his  friends,  by  way  of 
free  gifts  ;  lastly,  which  was  the  most  considerable  article,  the  plunder  of 
a  great  number  of  temples,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  invaded. 

§  Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  money  reduced  him,  oth- 
ers arose,  according  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  from  the  "  tidings*'  which, 
came  to  him  *'  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north  ;"  for,  northward,  Ar- 
taxias,  king  of  Armenia,  had  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  Persia,  which 
lay  eastward,  discontinued  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  IT  There, 
as  in  every. other  part  of  his  dominions,  all  things  seemed  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance  by  which  the  ancient  customs 
of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abolished,  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  of 
which  he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their  stead.  These  things 
occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the  payments,  which,  till  then, 
had  been  very  regular  throughout  that  vast  and  rich  empire,  and  had  al- 
ways supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defray  the  great  expenses  it  was  necessary 
to  be  at. 

*♦  To  remedy  these,  grievances,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others,  he  re- 
solved to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts  ;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of 
his  armies  to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  blood  royal,  in  order  that  he 
might  subdue  the  Jews  ;  and,  to  march  the  other  into  Armenia,  and  after- 
wards into  Persia,  to  reinstate  the  affairs  of  those  provinces  in  their  former 
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flourishiog  condition.  He  accordingly  left  Lysias  the  government  of  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  care  of  his  son's  education, 
who  ai'tervrards  was  called  Antiochus  Eupator.*  Af\er  passing  mount  Tau- 
rus, he  entered  Armenia,  beat  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
marched  from  thence  into  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have  no 
other  trouble,  but  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  -rich  province,  and  those  in 
its  neighbourhood.  He  fondly  flattered  himself,  that  ht-  should  there  find 
suras  su£icieut  to  ^  his  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his  affairs  upon  as  good  a 
looting  as  ever. 

Whilst  he  was  ibrming  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was  meditating  liow  he 
might  best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially  those 
which  related  to  the  Jews.  The  king  had  commanded  him  to  extirpate 
them,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country ;  which  he  intended  to 
people  with  other  inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the  lands  among  them  by 
lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  more  dispatch  in  this  ex- 
pedition, because  advice  was  daily  brought  him,  that  the  arms  of  Judas 
made  prodigious  progress,  and  increased  in  strength,  by  taking  all  the  for- 
tresses which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea,  seeing  Judas's  suc- 
cess, had  sent  expresses,  with  advice  of  this  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  govem- 
4>r  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  on  which  Judea  depended,  and  had  pressed 
•faim,  by  letter,  to  employ  such  measures  as  might  best  support  the  inter- 
ests of  their  common  sovereign^  in  this  important  conjuncture.  Macron 
had  communicated  his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias.  A  resolution  was 
therefore  immediately  taken,  to  send  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron 
was  appointed  generalissimo,  into  Judea.  He  appointed  Nicanor,  his  in- 
timate friend,  his  lieutenant  general ;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  with  Gorgias,  a  veteran  officer  of  consummate  experience,  to  assist 
him.  Accordingly  they  entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
Ptolemy,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  intended  for  that  expedition.  The 
armies,  when  joined,  came  and  encamped  at  Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem. 
It  consisted  of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  mer- 
chants, who  came  to  parchase  the  slaves,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
certainly  be  taken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  levying  large  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay 
the  2000  talents,t  which  the  king  still  owed  the  Romans,  on  account  of 
the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  published  a  proclamation  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  declaring,  that  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  that  war,  should  be 
sold,  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  tajent^  A  resolution,  indeed,  had  been  ta- 
ken to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men  grown  ;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of 
captivity  ;  and  180,000  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above  mentioned, 
would  have  sold  exactly  for  the  sum  in  question.  The  merchants,  there- 
fore, finding  this  would  be  a  very  profitable  article  to  them,  as  it  was  a 
very  k>w  price,  flocked  thither  in  crowds,  and  brought  <x>nsiderabie  sums 
with  them.  We  are  told  that  1000,  all  of  them  very  considerable  mer- 
chants, arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  occasion,  without  including 
their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should  want,  to  look  after  the  cap- 
tives they  intended  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceivmg  the  danger  with  which  they  weue 

*  He  was  then  but  seven  years  old* 
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threatened  by  the  approach  of  so  powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew  had 
been  commanded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved  to  make 
a  very  vigorous  defence  ;  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liber- 
ty ;  and,  either  to  conquer  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Accordingly,  they  di- 
vided the  6000  men  umier  tbeir  command,  into  four  bodies  of  1 600  men 
each.  Judas  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  command 
of  tlie  three  otliers  to  his  brethren.  He  afterwards  marched  them  to  Mas- 
pha,  there  to  offer  together  their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assist- 
ance in  theextreihe  danger  to  which  they  were  reduc^ed.  He  made  choice 
of  this  place,  because,  as  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  sanctuary  trampled  upon,  they  could  not  assemble  in  it  to  solemnize 
that  religious  act ;  and  Maspha  seemed  the  fittest  place  for  that  purposei^ 
becr.use  God  was  worshipped  there  before  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

*  Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  numbers  on  each  side 
rery  unequal,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  still  more  so,  t  They 
agree,  however,  in  one  point ;  that  is,  both  are  firmly  persuaded  they 
shall  gain  the  victory  ;  the  one,  because  they  have  a  mighty  army  of  well 
disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals  ;  the 
plher,  because  they  put  their  whole  trust  in  the  God  of  armies. 

Aflcr  proclamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the  ^ law,  that  those 
who  had  built  a  house  that  year,  or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or 
were  afraid,  had  liberty  to  retire  ;  Judas's  6000  men  were  reduced  to  half 
that  number.  Nevertheless,  this  valiant  captain  of  the  people  of  God, 
resolutely  determined  to  fight  the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy,  with  only  this 
handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Providence  ;  advanced  with  his 
few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  ha- 
ving animated  them  by  all  the  motives  which  the  present  conjuncture  sup- 
plied, that  he  intended  to  give  the  Syrians  bs^ttle  on  the  morrow,  and,  there- 
fore, that  they  must  prepare  for  it. 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Grorgias  had  been  detach- 
ed from  the  enemy's  camp,  with  5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  all  chosei^ 
troops  ;  and,  that  he  was  marching  a  by  way,  through  which  the  apostate 
Jews  led  him,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  night  ;  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  made  use  of  the  very 
stratagem  which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ  against  him,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  it  ;  for,  raising  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  all  the 
baggage,  he  marched,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weakened  by  the 
best  troops  having  been  detached  from  it,  and  spread  such  terror  and  con- 
fusion into  every  part  of  it,  that,  after  3000  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pie- 
ces, the  rest  fied,  and  left  him  the  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  detachment,  Judas, 
like  a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and  would  not  sufier  them  to 
straggle  about  after  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they  should 
have  defeated  that  body  also.  He  was  successful,  without  coming  to  a  bat- 
tle ;  for  Gorgias,  after  failing  to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having 
sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  mountains,  whither  he  supposed  he  had  retired, 
withdrew,  at  last,  into  his  camp ;  and,  finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  sol- 
diers straggling  and  flying  away,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  them  in 
order ;  so  that  these  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  also.  Then  Judas, 
and  the  men  under  his  command,  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  cut  to  pie- 
ces a  greater  number,  on  this  occasion,  than  they  had  before  done  in  the 
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camp.     Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  left  dead  in  the  field,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  fled,  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  back  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  plunder  the 
camp,  where  they  met  widi  immense  booty  ;  and,  great  numbers  who 
were  come,  as  to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themseives  taken 
prisoners  and  sold.  The  next  day,  being  the  sabbath,  was  solemnized  io 
the  raost  religious  manner.  The  Hebrews,  on  that  occasion,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  an  holy  joy,  and  unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the  Creator, 
for  the  great  and  signal  deliverance  he  had  wrought  in  their  lavour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the  human 
arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  only  the  fate  of 
battles  depends.  It  is  evident,  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own 
weakness.  "  How  can  we,"  says  he  to  the  Almighty,  betbre  the  battle,  "stand 
"  before  them,  unless*  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?"  And  it  is  as  evident,  thnt  he 
was  no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  sucess  of  his  arms.  **  The  victory"  he  had 
said  before,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  tVom  heaven 
**  that  all  our  strength  comes."  But,  although  Judas  had  so  entire  a  con- 
fidence in  God,  he  employs  all  those  expedients  which  the  most  experien- 
ced and  bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.  How 
excellent  a  pattern  have  we  here  for  generals!  To  pray  with  humility,  l)e- 
cause  all  things  depend  on  God  ;  and,  to  act  with  vigour,  as  if  all  things 
depended  on  man.  We  are  still  possessed,  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  of 
generals,  who  believe  it  glorious  to  entertain  such  thoughts  ;  and  who,  at 
the  bead  of  great  armies,  composed  of  as  brave  soldiers  as  ever  were,  as 
well  as  of  officers  and  commanders  of  an  almost  unparalleled  courage  and 
zeal,  do  not  rely  on  all  those  human  advantages,  but  solely  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  armies, 

*  Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  and  rein- 
forced by  a  great  number  of  troops,  whom  this  success  brought  to  him, 
employed  the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  ene- 
mies. Knowing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  of  Antiocbus's  lieu- 
tenants, were  raising  troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them,  defeat- 
ed them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards  of  S0,000  of  their  men. 

tLysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  Aiitiochus's  arms  had  met  with 
in  Judea,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  in 
great  astonishment  and  perplexity.  However,  knowing  that  the  king  had  a 
strong  desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a 
new  expedition  against  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  he  levied  an  army  of 
60,000  foot,  and  6000  horse,  all  chosen  troops  ;  and,  putting  himself  at 
tiieir  bead,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
country,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  standing  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
towards  the  At)ntier3  pf  Idumea.  Judas  advanced  towards  him  at  the  head 
of  10,000  men  ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he 
engaged  the  enemy  with  his  inconsidctable  body  of  troops,  killed  5000  of 
them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dismayed  at  the  surprising  valour 
of  Judas's  soldiers,  who  fought  with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die,  led  J}ack  his  conquered  army  to  Antioch  ;  intending,  never- 
theless, to  come  and  attack  them  again  the  next  year,  with  a  still  more 
powerful  body  of  forces. 

♦2  Maccab.  viij.  30—33. 
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*  Judas,  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  Ljsias,  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recov- 
ered the  sanctuary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again  to  the 
service  of  God.  This  solemn  dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which  was 
spent  in  thanksgiving,  for  the  delivery  which  God  had  vouciisafed  them  ; 
and  it  was  ordained,  tliat  the  anniversary  of  it  should  be  solemnized  every 
year.  The  neighbouring  nations,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews, 
made  a  league  to  destroy  them  4  and^  resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  ordec 
U>  extirpate  that  people. 

t  This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not 
been  paid  regularly.  He  was  informed,  that  Elymais  was  thought  to 
abound  with  riches;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which, 
Polybius  says,  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus,  according  to  Ap- 
pian,  prodigious  sums  were  laid  up.  He  went  thither  with  a  design  to 
lake  the  city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  as  he  had  before  done  Jerusalem ; 
but,  his  design  having  taken  vent,  the  country  people,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  temple,  and  gave  him  a  shameful 
vepulse.     Anliochus,  thunderstruck  at  this  disgrace,  withdrew  to  Ecbatana. 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  there  brought  him  of  the  defeat  of  Ni- 
<anor  and  Timotheus,  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out« 
with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadful 
effects  of  his  wrath  ;  venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and  breath- 
ing only  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition  towards 
Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  expresses  came  to  him,  with  advice 
•of  Lycias's  defeat ;  and,  also  that  the  Jews  had  re-taken  the  temple«  throwa 
clown  the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in  them,  and  re-established 
their  ancient  worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  Immediately,  he 
commands  his  coachman  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance ;  threatening  t« 
make  Jerusalem  the  burying  place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to 
leave  one  single  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had  scarce  uttered  that  blaspbe- 
•  mous  expression,  but  he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was  seized 
ivith  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  the  most  excessive  paogs  of  the 
cholic.  ^'  Thus  the  murderer  and  blasphemer,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Haccabees,  *'  having  suffered  most  grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men^ 
^'  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a  strange  country,  in  the  mountain." 

But  still,  his  pride  was  not  al)ated  by  this  first  shock ;  so  far  from  it,  that, 
suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  bis  fury,  and 
breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  tlie  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  fHiv 
ceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  journey.  But,  as  his  horses  were 
running  forwards  impetuously,  be  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thereby  bruised, 
in  a  grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body  ;  so  that  his  attendants  were 
^rced  to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  su£&;red  inexpressible  torments. 
Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him  ;  his  flesh  fell  away  piecemeal  ; 
and,  the  stench  was  so  great,  that  k  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  amy. 
Being  himself  unable  to  bear  it  ;{  '^  It  is  meet,"  says  he,  *^  to  be  subject 
'^^  unto  God  ;  and  man,  who  is  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself,  ists  if  be 
*^  were  a  god."  Acknowledging  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel 
which  struck  him,  because  of  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upoo  Jesusa* 
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lem,  he  promises  to  exert  his  utmost  liberality  towards  his  chosen  people  ; 
to  enrich,  with  precious  giiU,  the  holj  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had 
plundered  ;  to  Ornish,  from  his  revenues,  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  sacrifies  ;  to  turn  Jew  himself ;  and  to  travel  into  evety 
part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He 
hoped  be  should  calm  his  wrath  by  these  mighty  promises,  which  the  vio- 
lence of  his  present  affliction,  and  the  fear  of  future  torments,  extorted  from 
his  mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart.  "  But,"  adds  the  author  in  question,^ 
*^  this  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no  more  would  have 
*<  mercy  upon  him."  And,  indeed,  this  murderer  and  blasphemer,  these  are 
the  names  which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of 
illustrious,  which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  and  treated  as  he  treated  others,  finished  an  impious  life 
by  a  miserable  death. t 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  hin» 
from  his  infancy  ;  was  his  favourite,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  regency 
of  Syristy  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He  had 
put  into  his-  bands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  other  en» 
signs  of  royalty  ;:  exhorting  him,  especially,  to  employ  his  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  give  him  such  an  education  as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reign* 
ing,  and  how  to  govern  his  subjects  with  justice  and  moderation.  Few 
princes  give  such  instructions  to  their  children,  till  they  are  near  their  end  ; 
and  that,  after  having  set  them  a  quite  different  example  during  their  whole 
lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Antiocb.  Thi» 
prince  had  sat  eleven  years  on  the  throne. 

SECTION  IV. 

PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  RELATmo  TO  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 

AS  Antioehus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  people  of  God, 
who  formed  the  Jewish  church  ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type  of  the 
antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  christian  church  ;  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince,  than  on  any 
ether  mentioned  in  them.  This  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts  ;  one  of 
which  relates  to  his  wars  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  to  the  persecution  carried 
«D  by  him  against  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these  separately,  and  unite 
tBgether  the  various  places  where  mention  b  made  of  them. 

1.  THE  WARS  or  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  AGAINST  EGYPT,  FORETOLD  BY 
DANIEL  THE  PROPHET. 

J  "  And  in  his,"^  Seleucus  Philopator^s  "  estate,  shall  stand  up  a  vile  per- 
^  son,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  he  shall 
**  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries."  This  verse, 
which  points  out  the  accession  of  Antioehus  to  the  crown,  has  been  ah-eady 
explained^ 

•  9  Maecaiy.  &  IS 

t  Polybius  attests  the  troth  of  this,  and  relates^  that  Antioehus  was  troubled 
with  a  perpetual  delirium  ;  imagining  that  spectres  stood  perpetually  before 
him,  reproaching  him  with  his  crimes.  This  historian,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  scriptures,  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  this  punishment,  the  sacrilwous 
attempt,  formed  by  this  prince  agOTst  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  Elymais.  Polyh^ 
»  £xcerpt  Vales,  p.  145.  t  Dan.  xi  21. 
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*  *<  And  with  tbe  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they,"  the  Syrians,  *^  be  over- 
'*  flown  before  him,"  Anliuchus  EpiphaDes, ''  anU  shall  be  broken  ;  yea« 
"  also,  the  prince  of  the  ^covenant."  Heiiodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seieucus» 
and  his  adherents,  as  also  those  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  iormed 
designs  against  Syria,  were  defeated  by  the  Ibrces  of  Attalus  and  Euinenes, 
and  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  presence  disconcerted  all 
their  projects.  By  the  *'  prince  oi'  the  covenant,"  we  may  suppose  to  be 
meant,  either  Heiiodorus,  the  ringleader  of  (he  conspirators,  who  had  killed 
Seleucus  ;  or  rather,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life 
by  a  conspiracy  of  bis  own  subjects,  when  he  was  meditating  a  war  against 
Syria.  Thus,  Providence  removed  this  [x>werful  adversary,  to  make  way 
for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

It  appears  that  the  prophet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out,  clearly 
enough,  the  four  difierent  expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

ANTIOCHVS^S  FIRST  EXPEDITION  INTO  EGYPT^ 

t  "  And  aAer  the  league  made  with  him,"  with  Ptolemy  Philometor,  biV 
nephew,  king  of  Egypt ''  he  shall  work  deceitfully  ;  for,  he  shall  come  up^ 
"  and  shall  become  strong  with  a  small  people."  Antiochus,  though  be  was 
already  determined  on  the  war  ;  '^  he  yet  shall  assume  a  specious  appear- 
'^  ance  of  friendship  for  the  king  of  Egypt."  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to 
Memphis,  to  be  present  at  the' banquet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's 
coronation,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  Nevertheless,  Kx>n 
afier,  on  pretence  of  defending  his  nephew,  he  marched  into  Egypt,  with  a 
'*  small  army"  in  comparison  of  those  which  he  levied  afterwards.  The 
battle  was  fought  near  Pelusium.  Antiochus  *'  was  strongest,"  that  is  vic- 
torious, and  afterwards  retunied  to  Tyre.  Such  was  tbe  end  of  his  first 
expedition* 

ANTIOCHUS'S  SECOND  EXPEDITION  INtO  EGYPf. 

J  "  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  prov-- 
Jnce,"  Egypt  ;  ''  and  be  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor 
''  his  father's  fathers ;  he  shall  scatter  among  them,"  his  troops,  ''  the 
'*  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches  ^  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  detices 
^'  against  tbe  strong  holds,  even  for  a  time. 

H  ''  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  king  of  the 
**  south,"  of  Egypt,  *'  with  a  great  army  ;  and,  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
"  be  stirred  up  to  battle,  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  amy,  but  he  shall 
**  iKot  stand  ;  for,  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him." 

§ "  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his,"  the  king  of  Egypt's^ 
^  meat,  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow  ;  and,  many  shall 
•*  fall  down  slain." 

Id  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  Antiochus's  sec- 
ond expedition  into  Egypt ;  his  mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the 
rich  spoils  he  carried  from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  he 
began  to  practise  with  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  afler  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations  for 
a  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  tbe  in- 
stant the  season  would  permit.   1  *'  Wherefore  he  entered  into  Egypt  witk 

•  Ver.  22.  f  Dan.  xi.  23.  ±  Dan.  xi  24. 

U  Ver.  25.  §  Ver,  20.  K 1  Maccab.  i.  17,  18,  19. 
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**  d  grp^f  moUiMe,  with  chariots,  ^nel  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a 
**  great  navy.  And  made  war  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt ;  but, 
**  Ptolemy  wa3  afraid  of  him,  add  fled  ;  and,  many  were  wounded  to 
''  4eatb.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he 
'^  lof^  tlie  spoils  thereof." 

Daniel,  some  verses  aAcr,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy  of  this 
event. 

*  '•  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him," 
Ptolemy  is  here  hinted  at  ;  ''  and  the  king  of  the  north,'*  Antiochus, 
**  dial!  com^  against  him  like  9  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horse- 
"  men,  and  with  many  ^bip?,  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and 
**  shall  overflow,  and  pass  over. 

t  '*  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  gloriogs  land,  and  many  countries  shall  he 
'*  overthrown  ;  but  these  shall  escape  out  of  bis  band,  even  Edom  and  Mo- 
**  ab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

^  ''  He  sh^ll  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land 
i>f  ^^pt  sfaaU  not  escape. 

II ''  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
ti?er  Uie  precious  things  of  E^ypt,"  &c. 

If  we  Qompare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  with 
Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet 
is  more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

^Diodorus  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all 
E^pt,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  for,  all  the  cities,  Alexandria 
excepted,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt,  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  did  that,  %  '*  which  his  forefathers  had  not 
done,  nor  bis  fathers'  fathers.^' 

Ptolemy  /either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus^ 
who  at  first,  trjeated  him  with  kindness ;  had  but  one  table  with  him, 
$eem9d  to  be  greatly  concerned  ibr  his  welfare,  and  left  him  tlie  peacea- 
ble possession  of  bis  kingdom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusium,  which  wasr 
the  key  of  it.  For,  Antiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  friendship  with 
too  other  view  but  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him.  **  "  They 
**  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him." 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  time ;  the  newtf 
which  was  brought  of  the  gelieral  revolt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march 
against  them. 

Itx  the  mean  time,  th^  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  offended  at  Pbilometor, 
for  having  concluded  an  alliance  tvith  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  hit 
younger  brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  this 
opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
monarch,  Sot,  .in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  king- 
dom. 

AHTIOCinjS's  THIRD  EXPEDITION  INTO  EOTPT. 

tt  '*  And  both  these  king's  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall 
speak  lies  atone  table  j  but,  it  shall  not  prosper  ;  for  yet,  the  end  shall  be 
at  the  time  appointed. 

*  Dan.  xi.  4a  t  Ver.  4!.  t  Vcr.  42. 
11  Ver  43.                           $  In  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  310. 

f  Dajx  xi.  S4.  ••  Ver.  %6.  ft  Vcf.  ST- 
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*  "  Then  shall  he,"  Antiocbus,  "  return  into  his  land  with  great  rich- 
es." 

Antiochus's  third  expedition  could  scarce  be  pointed  out  more  clearlj. 
That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetes  to  the 
throne,  returned  to  Eg^-pt,  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Philome- 
tor ;  t  Per  honestam  speciem  majoris  Ptolemcei  reducendi  in  regnum*.  After 
having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  at  Pelusium,  he  laid  siege 
to  Alexandria ;  but,  finding  the  inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposition,  be 
was  contented  with  making  himself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of 
his  nepliew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn  the  sword  ; 
'ICiiiregnum  qwzri  suis  viribvs  simuLahat,  They  were  then  at  Memphis, 
ate  at  the  same  table,  and  behaved  towards  one  another  with  all  the  out- 
ward marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  his  neph- 
ew's interest  at  heart »  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in 
his  uncle  ;  but,  all  this  was  mere  show  and  outside,  both  dissembling 
their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  endeavoured  to  crush  his  nephew  ; 
II  Cut  regnum  qwBri  suis  virWus  simvlabcU,  tU  mox  vktorem  aggredireiur  ; 
and,  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  his  design,  voluntatis  ejus  wm  ignarus^ 
strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother.  Thus,  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  of  the  other ;  nothing  was  yet  determined,  and  Antt- 
ochus  returned,  into  Syria. 

ANTIOCHUS'S   FOURTir  EXPEDITION   INTO*  EGYPT. 

§'"  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come  toward  the  south; 
But  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter. 

%  '*  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him  ;  therefore  he  shall 
be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant." 

Advice  being  brought  Antiocbus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled; 
be  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  publicly,  that  he  intended  to  conquer 
Egypt  for  himself ;  and,  to  support  his  pretensions,  '*  he  returned  towards 
the  south,"  that  is,  into  Eg}'pt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedi- 
tion as  before,  **As  he  was  advancing  forward  to  besiege  Alexandria^ 
Popilius,  and  the  other  Roman  ambassadors,  who  were  on  board  a  fleet 
composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek  ships,  for  this  the  Hebrew  word  Chit- 
tim signifies,  which  they  found  at  Delos.  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms,- and  leave  Egypt.  He  obeyed,  but  **  with  the  utmost  reluctance^ 
^<  and  made  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  feel  the  dire  effects  of  his 
"  indignation,"  as  will.be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye  witness  to  this  event,  would  it  have  been  pos* 
sible  for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner  ? 

2.  CRUEL  PERSECUTIOJrS  EXERCISED  BY   ANTIOCHU8  AGAINST  THE   JEWS,  AND 
FORETOLD   BY   THE   PROPHET   DANIEL. 

I  have  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which- 
Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  Alexander  the  Great's  reign,  and  those  of  his- 
four  successors. 

tt^*  Behold,  an  he  goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
*'  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground."     Couid  it  have  been  possible  to  de* 

28.  t  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  19. 

v.  n.  11.    Hicmn.  in  Dan.  II  Li  v.  ibid. 

19.       H  Ver.  30.       ••  Liv.  L  xlv.  n.  10.       tt-Dan.  vuL  5. 
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aote  more  plaioly  die  lapiditjr  of  Alexaixler*s  conquests  ?  *  '*  Theiie  goat 
^'  waxed  veij  great,  and  wben  he  was  strung,  the  great  horn  was  broken  ; 
*^  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.** 
These  are  Alexander's  four  successors,  t  *'  And  out  of  one  of  them  came 
**  forth  a  litUe  bom,  which  waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the  south,  and 
^  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land.'*  This  is  AntiochuA 
£piphanes,  who  gained  several  victories  towards  the  south  and  the  east, 
and  who  straoglj  opposed  the  armj  of  the  Lord  and  the  Jewish  people,  of 
whom  God  was  the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epipbanes  proclaimed 
'  St  the  people  of  God,  the  priests^  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  bis  tern- 


I  '*  And  it  waxed  great,"  the  bom,  **  even  to  the  host  -of  heaven,  and 
it  cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  them.  |  Yea,  he  magni6ed  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,'* 
to  God  ;  '*  and  bj  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  awajr,  and  the  place 
**  o[  his  sanctuaij  was  cast  down.  §  And  an  host  was  given  him  against 
**  the  daijj  sacrifice,  bj  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth 
''  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and  prospered." 

Daniel  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  prophecy,  in  bis  eleventh 
chapter. 

1  '^  His  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant  ;  and  be  shall  do  ex- 
ploits.    He  shall  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant." 

**  Dudng  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  bad  prevailed  that  Antiophus 
was  dead,  and  the  Jews  bad  been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it. 
He  thereupon  marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  bar- 
barity that  his  fury  could  suggest.  About  40,000  men  tt  were  killed,  and 
the  same  number  sold  as  slaves,  in  the  compass  of  three  days.  Antiocbus 
went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and  carried  off  all  the  vessels,  treasures, 
and  rich  ornaments. 

{{  After  Popilius  bad  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  be  turned  the  fury  be 
conceived  upon  that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  He  sent  ApolJonius  into 
Judea,  with  orders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  sell 
the  women  and  children.  Accordingly,  Apollonius  made  dreadful  havoc 
in  Jerusalem,  set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  wo- 
men and  children  into  captivity. 

nil  '^  He  shall  return,  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the 
*'  holy  covenant  And  arms  shall  stand  on  bis  part,  and  tbey  shall  pol- 
*'  lute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice, 
*'  and  tbey  shall  place  the  abomination  that  maketb  desolate.  And  such  aa 
'*  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  be  corrupt  by  flatteries,"  &c. 

§§  Antiocbus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law. 
Having  published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  in  general,  were 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  change  their  religion,  be  sent  some  of- 
ficers to  Jerusalem,  ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  abolish  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High.  Tbey  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  placed  bis  statue  in  it.     Tbey  raised,  in  every 

•  Dan.  viii*  8.  f  Vcr.  9t  4:  Yen  10.  H  Ver.  11. 

f  Ver.  12.  ir  Dan.  xi.  28—30. 

••  1  Maccab.  i.  31—24  and  U.  5—31.    Joseph.  Lib.  de  Maccab.  5cc. 

ft  We  are  tdd  in  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was  twice  this  numl)er. 

it  t  Maccab.  I  30—34.  and  ii.  24—36. 

till  Dan.  ».  30,  31,  32. 

il  1  Maccab.  i  xliii*  &C  U  Maccab.  iv.  7,  £cc.  iL  ^,  &c 
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part  of  the  cily,  profane  temples  and  altars,  where  Ihej  fotced  the  JcWs  ttj 
bfier  sacrifices,  and  eat  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  Many,  from  the  dread 
of  the  torture,  seemed  to  comply,  in  all  things  required  iirotn  fhem  ;  knd 
even  prompted  others  to  countenance  their  base  apostacy. 

*  *'  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  '^  |ha]]"  Anliochus 
**  corrupt  by  flatteries  ;  but,  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be 
*^  strong,  and  do  exploits."  This  manifestly  points  at  6!d  Eieazar,  th^ 
seven  Maccabees,  a/id  their  mother,  ^nd  a  great  number  of  other  Jev^s, 
who  courageously  opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the  king.  ' 

t  *'  And  they  that  understand,  among  the  people,  shall  instruct  mafiy  ; 
"  yet,  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by 
'*  spoil,  many  days.''     This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

J  "  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  hdix^n  with  a  little  heJp  ; 
"  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries."  Mattathias  and  Judas 
Maccabeus  supported  the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally  aban^ 
doned  religion,  with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  thai  we  can  consider  the 
success  which  the  Almighty  gave  their  arms,  no  otherwise  than  as  a  mirade. 
Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  formed  a 
yery  considerable  body. 

II  *'  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to 
**  purge,  and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  epd  ;  becaus4 
**  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed."  The  sufferings  ami  death  of  those,  who 
stedfastly  refused  to  obey  the  king's  decree,  was  tlieir  gloiy  and  triijinph. 

§  "  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  him- 
*^  self,  and  magnify  himself  alxjve  every  god,  and  shall  speak  inarveloa^ 
*'  things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indigpatioD  be 
''  accomplished  ;  for  that  that  is  determined  shall  be  done. 

IT  **  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  wo- 
"  men,  nor  regard  any  god ;  for,  he  shaH  magnify  himself  above  ^11." 

Epipbanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece, 
and  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impioUs  fuiy  chiefly 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without  any  resistance.  The 
Almighty  seemed  to  wink,  for  a  time,  at  all  the  abominations  which  were. 
committed  in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  his  people  was  sattsfieid. 

**  "  But  tidings  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble  bim  ; 
"  therefore,  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to 
•'  make  away  many." 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  provinces 
of  the  east,  ai]d  Artaxias,  king  of  of  Armenia,  to  tlic  north,  ivere  in  artns, 
and  going  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Tacitusft  tells  ps,  that  when  Antiochus 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,  and  em- 
brace thM  of  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus. 
H  Before  he  set  out  for  the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he 
gave  Lysias,  whom  he  appointed  regent  of  tlie  kingdom.  In  his  absence, 
half  his  army  ;  commanding  him  to  eJctirpale  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle 
other  nations  in  their  country. 

nil  "  He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace^"  §§  in  Apadno,  "  between 

*  Dan.  xi.  32,  f  ^eV-. 35.  ±  VeK  34.  N  Vfer.  55. 

$  Ver.  36.  %  Ver .  37.  •  •  Dan.  xi  44. 

tt  AntitKhus  demcrc  superstitibnem,  et  mbres  Gracorum  dare  atliiixus, 
quominus  tetcrrimam  grntem  in  melius  mataret,  Panhoriitu  bello  pfohibhus 
est ;  nam  ea  temf)e6tate  Arsaces  defec^rat.    Tacit.  1  v.  c.  6. 

tt  1  Maccab.  iii  31—39.  ||||  Dan/xi.  45. 

$$  N.  K.  The  Mortis  not  qisotcd  in  this  verte,  ave  not  in  our  Effltlish  trantia- 
^w  of  the  bible.  " 
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(be  wsi^  \h  the  gloridbs  faoir  moObfoin"  of  Zabi  ;  *'  yet  be  shftlt  come  tn 
bis  end,  and  hone  ^all  belf)  kin^.''  This  Vene,  which  h  Mmiated  Ute«^ 
nHy  from  the  Hebrew,  is  very  difficqlt  to  bee^pUined,  because  of  the  Xvm 
words  Apadho  and  Zabi,  Which  a<^  not  to  be  found  in  the  aneieht  geogra- 
phy. The  reader  knowd  that  I  do  hot  tak^  uptm  me  to  tleaf  up  these  kind 
j»f  difllfculties.  t^orphyry,  whom  we  have  ho  reason  to  su^ct,  itnagined, 
that  this  teiTse  alluded  «o  Ahtiochus^s  eitpeditioh  beyohd  the  Euphrates  ; 
ilhd,  to  his  death,  whidi  happened  on  that  iha)neh.  Thi4  ii  the  c^hion  df 
the  greatest  part  bf  the  interprelei^  ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  satis- 
l6ed  #ith  it. 

The  ptophet,  thei^efote,  declaim,  that  Ahtiochiis  shall  pitdk  his  «amp 
hear  htoont  2abi,  doubtless  the  same  with*  l^aba  ;  where,  aecoitifng  to 
Polybius,t  he  died  ;  and,  that  thefe  hi  "^^  shaH  come  to  hjs  end,"  being 
abandoned  by  Gtx),  and  having  none  to  **  help  him.''  We  have  Seen  hot¥ 
iie  expired  in  the  most  cruel  agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repent- 
^bce,  whteh  only  ihcrbased  his  torments. 

I'heodoret,  St.  Jerdm,  and  several  intetpr^t^rs,  take  bll  ftat  the  prophi^t 
Daniel  speaks  concerning  Antiochus  t^piphanes,  In  another  ^nse,  as  atta- 
ding  to  antichrist.  It  is  certain,  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impi- 
pious  and  cruel,  is  one  of  tlie  most  sensible,  as  well  as  most  ejipressive 
types  of  that  enemy  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  Impossible  for  us,  whilst  we  are  reading  this  prophecy,  not  to  be  pro- 
digiously struck,  to  s^  the  justness  and  accuracy,  with  which  the  prophet 
traces  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blend- 
ed with  that  of  the  Jews  ;  apd,  we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  rea- 
son, the  Hckly  Spirit,  either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  transient  no- 
tice of  the  actions  of  other  much  pnpre  famous  princes,  dwells  so  long  on 
that  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes . 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  Ibretel  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very 
remote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances  I  How 
manifestly  did  the  spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  bis  view,  show  it 
him  as  pfesent,  and  in  as  clear  a  light,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his 
bodiiy  eyes  !  Do  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  certainty  of  the  christian  religion,  become,  by 
such  proofs,  in  a  manner,  palpable,  and  self-evident  ? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  ^lear,  so  perfect,  and  so  indisputa- 
ble a  manner,  as  this.  Porphyry,!  the  professed  enemy  of  the  christain 
religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infinitely  per- 
plexed in  finding  so  great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Dan- 
iel, and  the  relations  given  by  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
this  conformity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to  sense,  and  denying 
the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  However,  he  took  another  course, 
in  order  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  He  himself  labour- 
ed, by  citing  all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost, 
to  show,  in  a  very  extensive  manner,  tliat  whatever  is  written  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet ; 
aod,  he  concluded,  from  this  perfect  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so 
great  a  number  of  events,  could  not  possibly  liavc  been  written  by  Daniel, 

*  Taba,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Persia  ;  and  in  Paretacena,  accord- 
ing to  Quintius  Cortius. 

iPolyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales*  p*  145. 
Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  bom  at  Tyre,  A.  D.  233,  and  wrote  a 
Tcry  ydumjuxNia  treatise  against  the  christian  religion. 
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fso  maDj  years  before  they  happened  ;  and,  that  this  work  must  certainly 
have  been  written  by  some  person  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  christians  and  heathens,  the  ^rmer  would 
indisputably  carry  their  cause  could  they  be  able  to  demonstate,  by  ^ood 
proofs,  that  Daniel's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  Now^  this 
they  proved  unanswerably,  by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,  I 
mean  the  Jews,  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  disallowed,  as 
Ihey  were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  christian  religion  than  the  heathens 
themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,  of  which 
Providence  had  appointed  them  die  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  pro- 
^ligious,  that  they  would  haxre  thought  him  a  crimkial  and  sacrilegious 
wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or 
change  one  letter  in  it.  What  idea  then,  would  they  have  entertained  of 
4faat  man,  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  supposititious  books  in  them? 
Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 
And  were  ever  proo&  so  convincing,  or  cause  fio  victorious  ?  *  "  XI7 
^testimonies  are  rery  sure  ;  O  Lord,  for  ever.'* 

•  Psal  xdU.  5. 
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PLAN. 
This^  nineCeeotfi  book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  first,  the  history  of  Perse-- 
iB,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  is  related  ;  he  reigned  eleven  years,  and  wa» 
dethroned  in  the  year  of  the  world  3836.  The  second  article  goes  on  from  the 
defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  which  was  taken  and  homed  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3858,  and  includes  something  more  than  21  years.  The 
third  article  contains  the  history  of  Syria,  and  that  of  Egypt,  which  are  gene- 
rally joined  together;  That  of  Syria  continued  almost  100  years  from  Antio- 
chns  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  Antlocfans  Aslaticus,  nnder 
whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is  to  say,  Trowt 
the  year  of  the  world  3840  to  3939%  The  history  of  Egypt  includes  also  100* 
years  from  the  20tb  year  of  Ptolenueos  Philometor,  till  the  expulsion  o£ 
Ptolemaens  Anletes,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845  to  the  year  3946^ 
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JL  HIS  article  ccmtains  eleven  jears,  being  the  whole  reign  of  Perseus^ 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  from,  the  year  of  the  world  3826,  to  3837. 

SECTION  f. 

VERSEUS  PREPARES  FOR  WAR  AGAINST  THE  ROHANS. — ^HE  ENDEATOURS  A 
RECONCILIATIOir  WITH  THE  ACHiEAlfS. 

♦  THE  death  of  Philip  happened  very  opportunely  for  s 
war  against  the  Romans,  and  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it. 
prince  bad  formed  a  strange  design,  and  bad  already  began  to  put  it  lit 
execution  ;  which  was,  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  both  horse 
and  foot,  from  European  Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Certain  Gauls  had 
settled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Borystbenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and 
bad  taken  the  name  of  Bastamae.  That  people  were  neither  accustomed 
to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to  follow  commerce  ;  they  lived  by  war, 
and  sold  their  services  to  any  people  that  would  employ  them.  After 
baving  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have  settled  them  upon  the  lands 
qT  the  Dardanians,  whom  be  bad  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate ;  because, 
being  very  near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never  failed  to  take  everjp 

*A.M:38t6.    Ani.lQ.i7H.    Uv.LxLn.  57,  58.    Orofc  1.  iv.  c.  20- 
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favourable  occasion  for  making  irruptipn$  into  it.  The  Bastarnse  were  to 
leave  their  wives  and  children  fn  this  new  settlement,  and  to  march  into 
Italj,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  ihey  were  in  hopes  of 
ranking  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  should 
find  great  advantages  in  it ;  if  it  should  happen  that  the  Bastamx  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  he  sboi|ld  easily  by  consoled  for  their  defeat,  in 
seeing  himself  delivered  from  the  Dardanians,  by  their  means  ;  and,  if 
their  irruption  into  Italy  succeeded,  whilst  the  Romans  trere  employed  ill 
repulsing  these  new  enemies,  he  should  have  time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost 
in  Greece.  The  Bastarnae  were  already  upon  their  march,  and  were  con- 
siderably advanced,  when  they  receive^  advice  &f  Philip's  d^aih.  This 
Hews,  and  several  aiccidbuti  that  befel  fliem,  suspended  their  finit  design* 
and  they  dispersed  into  different  parts.  Antigonus,  whom  Philip  intended 
for  his  successor,  had  been  employed  against  his  will,  in  negotiating  this 
affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put  him  to  death;  and  to  assure  himself  the 
belter  of  the  throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Romans,  to  demand,  that  they 
would  renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  his  father,  and  that 
the  senate  would  ackoowiedge  bi'm  kiiigf  His  sole  inteiit  was  to  gain 
lime. 

*  Part  of  the  BaStarme  bad  pursued  their  route,  and  were  actually  at  war 
with  the  Dardanians.  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused 
himself,  by  his  ambassadors,  and  represented,  that  he  had  not  sent  for  them, 
and  had  no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  making  any 
further  inquiry  into  the  affair,  contented  themselves  with  advising  him  to 
take  care  that  be  observed^  inviolably,  the  treaty  made  witli  the  Romans. 
The  Bastams,  afler  having  gained  sfome  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length 
reduced,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  at  least,  to  return  into  their  own  coun- 
try. It  is  said,  that  having  found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  entleavouring 
to  pass'  it,  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  a  gr^at  number  of  them  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  river. 

fit  was  known  at  Rome,  that  PerSeus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Cartbiage, 
and  that  the  senate  had  given  them  audience  in'  the  night,  in  the  temple  of 
.£sculapius.  It  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia, 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  tlie  {  Dolopi* 
ans,  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms.  After  that  expedition,  he 
advanced  towards  Delphos,  upon  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle  ;  but  ia 
reality,  as  it  was  believed,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negotiate  allian- 
ces. This  joUmey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  occasioned  so 
general  a  consternation,  that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in 
Pcrgamus.  But  Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned 
into  his  own  kingdom,  passing  through  Phthiotis,  Aohaia,  and  Thessaly, 
without  committing  any  hostilities  in  his  march.  He  aflerwards  sent,  eitbef 
ambassadors,  or  circular  letters,  to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had  pas- 
Bed,  to  demand  that  they  would  forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they 
might  have  had  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
his  grave. 

Ills  principal  attention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Acbseans. 
Their  league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resent- 
ment so  high  against  ihc  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with 
them,  by  a  decree.     This  declared  enmity  gave  the  Slaves,  who  fled  from 

•  A.  M.  S829.    Ant  J  C.  175,  Frcinsheim  !n  Liv. 

f  A.  M.  S850.  Ant  J.  C.  174,    Liv.  1.  xli.  n.  «7— 19. 

t  Dolopia  was  a  region  of  Thcssaly,  upon  the  confines  of  Epirusw 
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Achaia,  the  opportUDity  of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  aa 
assured  asylum  ;  and  knew  they  should  not  be  Allowed,  or  claimed,  after 
that  general  interdiction.  Perseus  caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and 
sent  them  hack  to  the  Achsans,  with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  be  ex- 
horted them  to  take  eftectual  methods  for  preventing  tlieir  slaves  from  ma- 
king his  dominions  their  refuge  any  longer.  This  was  tacitly  demanding 
the  re-estabiishment  of  their  ancient  commerce.  Xeiiarchus,  who  was,  at 
'that  time,  in  office,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to  the  king,  seconded  his 
demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by  those,  who  were  most  solici- 
tous for  recovering  their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  perscMis  of  the  assembly,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a  reconciliation 
with  Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  whilst  that  kingdom  was  mak- 
ing preparations  to  declare  war  against  Rome,  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in  their  present  condition, 
till  time  should  explain  whether  their  fears  were  just  or  not ;  that,  if  Mace- 
donia continued  in  peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough  when  that 
appeared,  to  re-establish  commerce  with  them ;  without  which,  an  re-uniou 
would  be  precipitate  and  dangerous* 

Arcboo,  Xenarchus's  brother,  who  spoke  after  Calicrates,  did  his  utmost 
to  prove  that  such  terrors  were  Without  foundation  ;  that  the  question  was 
not  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus,  and  much  less 
to  break  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree,  for  which  the 
injustice  of  Philip  might  have  given  room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no 
share  in  his  father's  conduct,  was  undoubtedly  far  from  deserving.  That 
that  prince  could  not  but  be  assured,  that  iu  case  of  a  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, the  league  would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  ''  But,''  added  he, 
«  whilst  the  peace  subsists,  if  animosities  and  dissensions  are  not  made  to 
'^  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  let  thetn 
"  sleep  for  a  while." 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that 
the  king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  after- 
wards sent  ambassadors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to 
Megalopolis.  But  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  o^ence,  used  such 
efiectuaJ  means,  that  they  were  refused  audience. 

*  The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported  at  their 
return,  that  they  could  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he 
was  sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed  ;  a  double  evasion,  equally 
false  ;  that  for  the  rest,  it  appeared  plainly,  that  great  preparations  were 
making  for  war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  ex{)ect  it  would  speedily 
break  out.  They  gave  an  account  also  of  the  state  in  which  they  found 
£tolia  ;  that  it  was  in  great  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the 
violence  of  two  contending  parties  had  carried  into  vast  disorders  ;  and, 
that  their  authority  had  not  been  capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasing  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  them. 

As  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for 
it  by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  amongst  the  Romans  always  prece- 
ded declarations  of  war  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and 
various  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadbrs  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into 
Greece.     After  having  appeased,  as  much  as  possible,  the  troubles  of 

•  A.M.3831.    Ant  J.  0. 173.    Liv.  I.  xliL  n.  f,  5,  6. 
Vol.  IV.  18 
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iCtoHa,  he  went  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the*^ 
Achaeans  to  be  summoned.  He  extremely  applauded  their  zeal,  in  having 
constantly  adhered  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the 
kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of  what  the  Romans- 
thought  with  regard  to  Perseus.  ^ 

That  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent  eqj* 
bassies  and  magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform. 
They  were  sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in  that 
ef  Eumenes,  though  the  latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those 
cities  ;  and,  those  of  his  own  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition* 
with  such  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  princes,  in  point  of  character  and  manners.  Perseus  was 
utterly  infamous  for  his  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having 
murdered  his  wife  with  his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  of 
having  made  away  with  Apelles,  whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroying  his 
brother ;  and,  of  having  committed  many  other  murders,  both  within  and 
without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  Eumenes  had  rendered  himself 
amiable  by  his  tenderness  for  his  brothers  and  relations  ;  by  his  justice  in 
governing  his  subjects  ;  and,  by  his  generous  propensity  to  do  good,  and  to 
serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  character,  they  gave  Per-- 
sens  the  preference  ;  whether  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose  origin  waa  wholly  recent, 
and  which  they  had  seen  take  birth  ;  or,  that  the  Greeks  had  some  chango* 
in  view  ;  or,  because  they  were  pleased  with  having  some  support  in  him- 
to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

*  Perseus,  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  of  ther 
Rhodians,  and  of  separating  them  from  the  party  of  Rome.  It  was  from 
Rhodes  that  Laodice,  tlie  daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share  the  Mace- 
donian throne  with  Perseus,  in  marrying  him.  The  Rhodians  had  fitted 
him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had  furnished  the 
materials,  and  gave  gold  ribands  to  every  soldier  and  seaman,  who  came 
with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  Lycians,- 
against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had  extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Per- 
seus endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage  of  their  resentment  against  Rome,- 
to  attach  them  to  himself. 

t  The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken,  by  Perseus,  to 
bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to 
Rome,  to  inform  them  at  large,  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received 
there  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared,  that  besides  hi» 
desire  to  pay  bis  homage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  estab- 
.  lishment,  which  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage, 
expressly,  to  advise  the  senate,  in  person,  to  be  upon  their  guard  against 
the  enterprises  of  Perseus.  I'hat  that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  ha- 
tred for  the  Romans,  as-  well  as  his  crown,  and  omitted  no  preparations  for 
a  war,  which  he  believed,  in  a  manner,  fallen  to  him  in  right  of  succession ; 
that  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  enjoyed,  supplied  him  with  the  meant 
of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops  ;  tliat  he  had  a  rich  and  power-' 
ful  kingdom  ;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  full  of  ar* 
dour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  bad  been  early  inured  in  the 
sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  much  exercised 
himself  in  different  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.     That  he  was  highly 

•  Plyb.  Leg.  60;  61. 

t  A.  M.  3832.  Ant  1 C.  172.  Li  v.  L  xlii.  n,  11^14* 
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•considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without  seeming  to  have  any 
«>rt  of  merit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  tiie  Romans ; 
fliat  be  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings  ;  that  lie  bad  espoused 
Ibe  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  bis  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias.  That 
be  bad  found  means  to  engage  the  Beotians  in  his  interest,  a  very  warlike 
people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over ;  and  that,  but 
for  the  opposition  of  a  few  persons,  well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  had 
certainly  renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Achaean  confederates.  That  it  was 
to  Perseus  the  .£o]ians  applied  for  aid,  in  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not 
to  the  Romans.  That  supported  by  these  powertul  allies,  be  made  such 
preparations  for  war  himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with 
any  foreign  aid.  That  he  had  30,000  foot,  5000  horse,  and  provisions  for 
ten  years.  That,  besides  his  immense  annual  revenues  from  the 
mines,  be  had  enough  to  pay  10,000  foreign  troops,  for  a  like  number  of 
years,  without  reckoning  these  of  his  kingdom.  That  be  had  laid  up  in 
jhis  arsenals  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies,  as  great  as 
Ibat  be  bad  actually  on  foot  ;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  slxMild  be  inca- 
pable of  supplying  him  with  troops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion,  which  was 
an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced 
nothing  upon  simple  conjecture,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts 
foand^  upon  the  best  information.  '*  For  the  rest,'*  said  he,  in  concluding, 
**  having  discharged  the  duty,  which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Ro- 
"  man  people  made  indispensable,  and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only 
**  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  in- 
**  spire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures  consistent  with  the  glory  of  your 
*^  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends  and  allies,  whose  safety  de- 
*•  pends  upon  yours." 

The  senators  were  much  affected  widi  this  discourse.  Nothing  that  pas« 
aed  in  the  senate,  except  that  king  Eumenes  had  spdcen,  was  known 
abroad,  or  suffered  to  take  air  at  first ;  so  inviolably  were  the  deliberations 
o[  that  august  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  bad  audience  some  days  afler. 
Tbey  found  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against  their  master,  and  what 
Harpalus,  one  of  them,  said  in  his  speech,  inflamed  tliem  still  more  against 
bim.  It  was,  that  Perseus  desired  to  be  believed,  upon  his  own  word, 
4vfaen  be  declared  he  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  thing  that  argued  an 
enemy  ;  that,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they  were  obstinately 
bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  should  know  how  to  defend  himself  with 
valour.  That  the  fortune  and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  un- 
certain. 

Tbe  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  these  embas» 
sies  might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different 
pretexts,  especially  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joined 
them  in  bis  accusation  against  Perseus,  and  wei^e  not  deceived.  In  an  au- 
dience granted  them,  they  invei^ed  violently  against  Eumenes,  reproach- 
ing bim  with  having  stirred  up  Lycia  against  the  Rhodians,  and  of  having 
rendered  himself  more  insupportable  to  Asia,  than  Antiochus  himself. 
This  discourse  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretly  fa- 
voured Perseus,  but  very  much  displeased  the  senate;  and,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  make  them  suspect  the  Rhodians,  and  have  Eumenes  in  high- 
er  consideration,  from  this  kind  of  conspiracy  which  they  saw  formed 
against  him.  He  was  dismissed,  in  coosequenoe,  with  tbo  highest  bon* 
oiin>  and  great  presents* 
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*  Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence^ 
reported  to  Ferseus,  that  he  had  left  the  Romans  in   a   disposition  not  to 
defer  long  a  declaration  of.  war  against  him.     The  king  was  not  sorry  upon 
that  account,  hclieving  himself  in  a  condition,  with  tlie  great  preparations 
be  had  made,  to  supjjort  it  with  success.    He  was  more  particularly  glad  of 
a  rupture  with  Eumencs,  from  whom  he  suspected  that  Rome  had  been  ap- 
prized of  his  most  secret  measures  ;  and  began,  with  declaring  against 
him,  not  by  tlie  way  of  arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal  treacbeiy. 
He  despatched  Evander,  of  Crete,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with 
three  Macedonians,  who  had  already  been  employed  by  him,  upon  like  oc* 
casions  to  assassinate  that  prince.     Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for 
a  journey  to  Delphos,  and  directed  his  assassins  toPraxo,*  a  woman  of  con- 
dition, in  whose  house  he  had  lodged,  when  he  was  in  that  city.     They 
lay  in  ambush,  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two  men  could  not  pass  abreast. 
When  the  king  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled  two  great  stones  down  upon 
him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  bead,  and  laid  him  upon  the  earth  without 
sense,  and  the  other   wounded  him  considerably  in  the  shoulder  ;  after 
which,  they  |X)ured  an  hail  of  lesser  stones  upon  him.     All  that  were  with 
him  fled,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.     The  assassins,  believing 
the  king  dead,  made  ofif  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus.     His  officers  found 
him,  when  they  returned,  without  rooHon,  and  almost  without  life.     When 
he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  in* 
to  the  island  of  Egina,  where  great  care  was  taken  t^  cure  his  wounds  ; 
but,  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into  his  chamber^ 
which  gave  reason  to  believe  him  dead.     That  report  spread  even  to  Asia. 
Altai  us  gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother ;  and,  looking  upon 
himself  already  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.     Eumenes, 
at  their  first  interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproach- 
es upon  that  head,  though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to-  dissemble  his  sense  oC 
his  brother's  imprudence, 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him,  by  the  means 
of  Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich 
citizen  of  Brundusium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman  generals, 
foreign  lords,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  king 
put  into  his  hands  a  very  subtile  poison,  for  him  to  give  Eumenes,  when  be 
should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to  refuse  this  comrois-« 
sion,  whatever  horror  he  had  for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the 
draught  upon  himself;  but,  be  set  out  with  a  full  resolution  not  to  execute 
it.  Having  been  informed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return 
from  his  embassy  into  Macedonia,  be  went  to  him,  discovered  the  wbole« 
and  attended  him  to  Rome.  Valerius  also  carried  Praxo  thither  along  with 
him,  at  whose  houde  the  assassins  had  lodged  in  Delphos,  When  the  sen- 
ate had  heard  these  two  witnesses,  after  such  black  attempts,  thej  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer  upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince, 
who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison,  to  rid  liimself  of  his  enemies^ 
and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the  success  of  so  important  an  en- 
terprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome,  about  the  same  time,  gave  the 
senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for  his  succesi 
sor,  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  by 
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the  conversatioii  and  studj  of  their  great  men ;  and,  he  desired  that  the 
RiMnan  people  would  take  him  into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young 
prince  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown 
him,  and  the  senate  caused  a  commodious  house  to  be  provided  for  him,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  other  embassy  was  from  the  Thracians, 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

*  As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Pergamus, 
and  applied  himself  in  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ardour, 
ezdted  by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to 
compliment  him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  had  escaped  ;  and  despatched 
others,  at  the  same  time,  to  confinn  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient 
amity  with  the  Roman  people. 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  demand  satis* 
faction.  These  ambassadors,  seeing  that  they  could  not  have  audience  for 
many  days,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused  them  to 
be  recalled.  They  represented,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip, 
bis  father,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  him,  it  was  expressly  stipulated, 
that  he  should  not  carry  the  war  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  nor  attack  the 
Roman  people.  They  then  repeated  all  his  contraventions  to  that  treaty, 
and  demanded  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  allies  of  all  he  had 
taken  from  them  by  force.  The  king  replied  only  with  rage  and  reproach- 
es ;  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice  and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  with 
insupportable  haughtiness,  to  whom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws,  as  to 
their  slaves.  Upon  their  demanding  a  positive  answer,  he  referred  them  to 
the  next  day,  vi^hen  he  intended  to  give  it  them  in  writing.  The  substance 
of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  did  not  affect  him  ;  that, 
if  he  had  accepted  it,  it  was  not  because  he  approved  it,  but  because  he 
could  do  no  otherwise,  not  being  sufficiently  established  upon  the  throne  ; 
that,,  if  the  Romans  were  for  entering  into  a  new  treaty,  and  would  propose 
reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do. 
The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writing,  withdrew  immediately  ;  and, 
the  amba^adors  declared,  that  the  Roman  people  renounced  bis  alliance 
and  amity.  The  king  returned  in  great  wrath,  and  told  them,  in  a 
menacing  tone,  that  they  should  take  care  to  quit  his  kingdom  in  three 
days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of  their  embas- 
sy ;  and  added,  that  they  had  observed,  in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia, 
through  which  they  passed,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their  allies,  reported,  that 
they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt, 
well  inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should 
be  desired  ci  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  was  accused  of  holding  intelligence 
with  Perseus  ;  and,  deferred  hearing  those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had 
also  rendered  themselves  suspected,  till  the  new  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office.  However,  not  to  Icse  time,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  out  a  fleet 
of  fifty  gal  lies,  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible,  for  Macedonia,  which  was  exe- 
cuted without  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  C^  Cassius  Longinus,  were  elected  consuls,  and 
Macedonia  fell,  by  lot,  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  as  well  of  Eu- 
rope as  Asia,  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two  great  powers  upon  the 
ppint  of  entering  into  a  war. 
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Eumcnes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  against  Perseus ;  and« 
still  more,  by  the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him  bis  life,  in  hiJB 
Tojage  to  Delphos. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neuter,  and  wait  ibt 
•event,  lie  flattered  himself,  that  the  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his 
taking  up  arms  against  his  wife's  brother ;  and  hoped,  if  Perseus  were  vie- 
torious,  that  prince  would  easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality,  at  £he  request 
of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  promised  to  rid  ihe  Ro*. 
mans,  inviolably  adhered,  either  in  war  or  peace  to  the  party  Eumenes 
espoused,  after  having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by  giving  him  his 
•daughter  in  marriage.  - 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt ;  relying 
vpon  the  weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of 
those  who  had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined,  that  be 
liad  found  a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  by  dispu- 
ting Ccelosyria  with  him  ;  ahd,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war 
with  Macedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  designs.  He  had,  how- 
•ever,  declared  to  the  senate,  by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  m^ht  dispose  of 
all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated  the  same  promise  to  tl^  ambassadors  the 
Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  to  resolve  for  himself. 
His  guardians  made  preparations  tor  the  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of 
Ccelosyria,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid 
of  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and  elephants,  and  in* 
tended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  Join  them.  His  plan,  and  political  mo- 
tives were  the  effect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginiaa 
territories.  If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute  that  project,  be*cause  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  ruin  the  Cartha- 
ginians entirely  ;  in  which  case,  he  should  continue  in  his  present  condi- 
tion. If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  Roman  power,  which  alone  prevented  him, 
out  of  policy,  from  extending  his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported 
Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  reduced,  he  expected,  in  consequence,  tQ 
make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  king  of  lllyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  without  knowing,  however,  which  party  he  should  choose ;  and, 
it  seemed,  that  if  he  adhered  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of  caprice« 
and  by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan,  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odrysse,  he  had  declared  openly 
for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  di.«]x>8ition  of  the  kin.*?,  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
war.  As  for  the  stales  and  free  cities,  the  populace  were  universally  in- 
clined in  favour  of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the 
persons  in  authority,  amongst  those  people,  were  divided  into  three  classes. 
Some  of  them  abandoned  themselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans,  that,  by 
their  blind  devotion  to  them,  they  lost  all  credit  and  reputation  witb  their 
citizens  ;  and,  of  these,  few  concerned  them*selves  about  the  justice  of  the 
Roman  government  ;  most  of  them  having  no  views,  but  to  their  private 
interest,  convinced  that  their  power  in  their  cities  would  subsist  in  propor- 
tion to  the  services  they  should  render  the  Romans.  The  second  class  was 
of  those,  who  gave  entirely  in  to  the  king's  measures ;  some,  because  their 
<lebts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs,  made  them  desire  a  change  ;  others, 
l>ccausc  tlie  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon  which  PerseUii 
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▼alued  bimsdfy  ngreed  best  with  their  own  h'ttle  pride  and  vanitj.  A  third 
tlass,  which  were  the  meet  prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were  absolute]/ 
necessaiy  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the  Romans'  to  the 
king's  ;  but,  bad  it  been  led  to  their  choice,  they  would  have  been  best 
satisfied,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful,  by  redu- 
cing the  other  ;  and,  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  should 
always  continue  in  peace  ;  because,  then,  one  of  them,  by  taking  the 
weaker  states  under  4ts  protection,  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to 
oppress  them,  would  render  the  condition  of  them  all  more  happy  and  se- 
cure. In  this  kind  of  indeterminate  neutrality,  they  saw,  as  from  a  place 
of  safety,  the  battles  and  dangers  of  those,  who  had  engaged  in  either 
party. 

The  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable  custom,  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  religion>  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods« 
and  made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  so 
JoDg  preparing  for,  declared  war  in  form,  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, except  he  made  immediate  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  several  griev- 
ances already  more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  ambassadors  from  him,  who  said,  that  the  king 
their  roaster,  was  much  amazed  at  their  having  made  troops  enter  Macedo- 
nia, and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power. 
As  it  was  known  that  Ferseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were  answer- 
ed, that  the  consul  Licinius  would  be  soon  in  Macedonia  with  his  army  ;  and 
that,  if  the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest,  be  might  send  his  ambassadors  to 
him ;  but  that  he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  in- 
to Italy,  where  they  would  not  be  received  ;  and,  for  themselves,  thej 
were  ordered  to  quit  it  in  twelve  days. 

*  The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of 
^ir  arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides,  to  their  allies,  to 
animate  and  confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  tiiem  ;  to  determine 
such  as  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;  and,  to  intimidate  those  who  ap- 
peared inclined  to  break  with  them. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there 
A-om  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his 
father  had  contracted  with  kine  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  their  master.  Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  oAeit 
spoke  of  king  Philip's  firiendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed  a  place 
near  the  river  Peneus,  for  the  interview.  They  went  thither  some  days 
aAer.  The  king  had  a  gieat  train,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
great  lords  and  guards.  The  ambassadors  were  no  less  attended  ;  many 
ef  the  citizens  df  Larissa,  and  of  the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had 
lepajred  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to  go  with  them,  well  pleased  with  that 
occasion  of  carrying  home  what  they  should  see  and  hear.  They  had^ 
besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  interview  between  a  great  king, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  and  were  soon 
renooved  in  fervour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  began  to 
confer.  Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did 
not  treat  each  other  Hke  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends,  bound  in  the  sacred 
ties  of  hospitality.  Marcius  who  spoke  first,  began  by  excusing  himself 
6r  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was  under  of  reproaching  a  prince,  for  whom 
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he  had  the  highest  consideration.  He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the 
causes  of  complaint  the  Roman  people  had  against  him,  and  his  various 
infractions  of  treaty  nith  them.  He  insisted  very  much  on  his  attempt 
U(>on  Eumenes ;  and,  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  should  be  very 
glad  the  king  would  supply  him  with  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause,  and  justify  him  before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Eumenes,  which 
he  seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him  without 
any  proof,  rather  than  to  so  many  others  of  that  prince's  enemies,  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  ;  and  replied,  in  the  best  maner  possible,  to  the  sever- 
al heads  of  the  accusation  against  him.  '*  Of  this  I  am  assured,"  *  said  he, 
in  concluding,  '^  that  my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  having  com* 
"  mitted  any  fault  knowingly,  and  with  premeditated  design,  against  the 
**  Romans;  and,  if  1  Have  done  any  thing  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now 
"  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend  it.  I  have  certainly  acted  nothing  to  de- 
*Vserve  the  implacable  enmity  with  which  I  am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the 
*'  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes,  and  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  for- 
*'  given.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of 
"  the  Roman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if,  for  such  slight  causes,  as 
**  scarce  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and  make 
**  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them." 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and 
open  war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  (or  the  king's 
inadvertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  feigned  at  first  great  difficulties  in 
complying  with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  and  seemed  at  last,  to  give  in  to  it,  only  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  king.  The  true  reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet 
either  troops  or  general  in  a  condition  to  act ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Per- 
seus, every  thing  was  ready  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain 
hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken  the  advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so 
favourable  for  himself,  and  so  contrary  to  his  enemies,  to  have  entered 
upon  action. 

After  this  interview,  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Beotia, 
where  there  had  been  great  commotions  ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and 
others  for  the  Romans ;  but  at  length,  the  latter  party  prevailed.  The 
Tbebans,  and  the  other  people  of  Beotia,  by  their  example,  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans ;  each,  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  according  to  ancient  custom.  In  this 
manner  the  Beotians,  from  having  rashly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perseus, 
aAer  having  formed,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic,  which,  on 
several  occasions,  had  preser\'ed  itself  from  the  greatest  dangers,  saw  them- 
selves separated  and  governed  by  as  many  councils,  as  there  were  cities  in 
the  province ;  all  of  which,  in  the  sequel,  remained  independent  of  each 
other,  and  formed  no  longer  one  united  league,  as  at  first.  And  this  was 
an  effect  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  divided  them,  to  make  them  weak  ; 
well  knowing,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  them  into  their  measures, 
and  subject  them,  by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  subsisted.     No  other 

*  Conscius  mihi  sum,  nihil  me  scientem  deliquisse ;  et  si  quid  fecerim  im- 
prudentia  lapsus,  corrige  me  et  emendari  casttgatione  hac  posse.  Nihil  certe 
msanabile,  nee  quod  bello  et  armis  persequendum  esse  censeat'is,  commissi  ; 
nut  frustra  clementiac  gravitatisque  vestrx  tama  vulgata  per  gentes  est,  si  tali- 
bus  de  causis,  qux  vix  querela  et  expestulatione  dignae  «unt,  Hrma  oapitis,  et. 
regibus  sociis  bella  infertls.  Liv. 
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cities  in  Beotia,  except  CoroDca  and  Haliartus,  persisted  in  tbe  alliance 
with  Perseus. 

From  Beotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Pelopoonesns.  The  assembly 
of  the  Acbsan  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only 
lOQOmen,  (o  garrison  Chalcis,  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece  ; 
which  troops  were  ordered  thither  immediately.  Marcius  and  Atilius,  ha- 
ving terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter* 

*  About  the  same  time,  Roihe  sent  new  commissioners  into  the  most  con- 
siderable islands  of  Asia,  to  exliort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  field 
against  Perseus.  Tbe  Rbodians  signalised  themselves  upon  this  occasion. 
Hegesibchus,  wb^  was  at  that  time  prytanis,  the  princtpal  magistrate  was 
so  called,  had  prepared  the  people,  by  representing  to  them,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  efface  by  actions,  and  not  by  words  only,  the  bad  impressions, 
with  which  Emnenes  had  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  ftomans,  in  regard  to 
their  fidelity  ;  so  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  they  showed 
them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  entirely  equipped,  and  ready  to  sail  upon  the 
first  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Romans, 
who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  with  so  distinguished  a  zeal, 
which  had  prevented  their  demands. 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  Ivith  Afarcius,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  to  treat  there,  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  that  confer- 
ence. He  despatched  other  ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  By- 
zantiom^  in  which  he  explained  what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  def- 
duoed,  at  large,  the  reasons  upon  which  his  conduct  if  as  founded.  He  ex- 
horted tbe  Rbodians,  in  particular,  to  remain  quiet,  aqjd  to* wait %S  specta- 
tors only,  till  they  saw  what  resoluticMis  the  Romans  would  take.  '^  If, 
contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  us,  they  attack  me,  you  will  be," 
said  he,  ^*  tbe  mediators  between  the  two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested 
in  their cODtintting  to  live  in  peace,  and  it  behoves  none  more  than  you  to  en- 
deavour their  reconciliation.  Defenders,  not  only  of  your  own,  but  the 
libecty  of  ail  Greece,  tlie  more  zeal  and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a 
good,  the  more  ought  you  to  be  upon  your  guard  against  whomsoever  should 
attempt  to  inspire  you  with  different  sentiments.  You  cannot  but  know^ 
that  the  certain  meanst  to  reduce  Greece  into  slavery,  is  to  make  it  de- 
pendent upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to  have  re- 
course to."  The  ambassadors  were  deceived  with  great  respect ;  but  vfere 
answered,  that  in  case  of  war,  the  kiAg  was  desired  not  to  rely  upon 
the  Rbodians,  nor  to  demand  any  tiling  of  them,  in  prejudice  to  the  al- 
liance they  had  made  with  tbe  Romans.  Tbe  same  ambassadors  i^ent  also 
into  Beotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  only  a 
lew  small  cities}  separating  from  the  Thebans  to  embrace  the  king's 
party. 

Marcius  and  Atilius^  at  their  return  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate 
the  success  of  Iheir  commission.  They  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  ad- 
dress of  their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus,  by  granting  him  a  truce, 
which  prevented  him  from  beginning  the  war  immediately  with  advantage, 
as  he  might  have  done,  and  gave  tlxf  Romans  time  to  complete  their  prepa- 
rations, and  to  take  the  field.     They  did  not  forget  their  success  in  dis- 

*  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  45—48.    Polyb.  Leg.  64^68. 

tCum  ca&toram  id  interesse,  turn  pracclpue  Rhotliorum,  quo  phis  inter  alias 
dvitates  dignitaic  atque  opibus  excellant,  qux  scna  atque  obnoxia  fore,  si 
noUns  alio  sit  quam  an  Romanos  rcspectus.    Liv. 

tCoroiiea  and  Haliartus. 
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solving  the  general  assembly  of  the  Beotians,  to  prevent  their  untting  mth 
Macedonia  by  common  consent. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  so  wise  a 
conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  negotia^ 
tion.  But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  other  principles^  and  perse- 
vered in  their  ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  character 
sustained  in  such  dealing.  That  their  ance&toRs,  relying  more  upon  true 
valor  than  fraud,  used  to  make  war  openly,  and  not  in  disguise  and  under 
cover ;  that  such  unworthy  artifices  became  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians, 
with  whom  it  was  more  glorious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  conquer  him 
with  open  force.  That,  indeed,  stratagem  sometimes,  in  the  moment  of 
action,  seemed  to  succeed  better  than  valor ;  but,  that  a  victory,  obtained 
vigorously  in  a  battle,  where  the  force  of  the  troops  on  each  side  was  tried 
as  near  as  possible,  and  which  the  enemy  could  not  ascribe  either  to  chance 
or  cunning,  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect,  because  it  left  a  strong  Con- 
viction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  ancient  senators,  who  could 
not  relish  these -new  maxims- of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  pre^ 
ferred  the  useful  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  the  conduct  of  the  two  commissioners  was  approved.  Marcius 
was  sent  again  with  some  gallies  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs,  as  he 
should  tliink  most  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public  ;  and  Atilius  into 
Thessaly,  to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  Perseus  should  make  himself  master  of  that  important  place,  the 
.  capital  of  the  country.  Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye 
upon  Beotia..  • 

Though,  the  war  with  Perseus'  was  resolved  at  Rome,  the  senate  gave 
audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  which  bad 
been  said  in  the  interview  with  Marcius  ;  and,  endeavoured  to  justify  their 
master,  principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on 
the  person  of  Euroenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention ; 
and  the  senate  ordered  them,  and  all  tlie  Macedonians  at  Rome,  to  quit  the 
city  immediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  whe- 
was  to  command  in  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  march,  as  soon  as  possible^ 
with  his  army.  The  prcetor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  flee^ 
set  out  with  45  gallies  from  Cephalonia,  and  arrived,,  in  five  days,  at  Na^ 
pies,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  the  land  forces. 

SECTION  IF. 

UCIfflUS  AND  FERSEUS  TAKE  THE  FIELD. — THE  LATTER    HAS  AT  FIRST  COTT- 
SIDERABLY  THE  ADVANTAGE. 

*  THE  consul  Licinius,  after  havii^  offered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in 
the  capitol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  according  te 
the  custom.  The  departure  of  the  consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always  at- 
tended with  great  solemnity,  and  an  incredible  concourse  of  the  people, 
especially  upon  an  important  war,  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Be^ 
sides  tlie  interest  every  particular  might  have  in  the  gloiy  of  the  consu>, 
the  citizens  were  induced  to  throng  about  him,  out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
general,  to  whose  prudence  and  valor  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  confi- 
ded..   A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  presented  themselves,  at  that  time,  to 
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their  minds,  upon  the  events  of  the  wan  which  are  always  precarious  and 
uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened  through  the 
bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories,  tor  which  they  were  indebted 
to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  generals.  *'  What  mortal,'*  said  they, 
^'  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul,  at  his  departure  ;  whether  we  shall  see 
him  with  his  viotorious  army,  cetum  in  trfumph  to  the  capitol,  from  whence 
he  sets  out,  after  having  olfered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the 
enemy  may  not  rejoice  in  his  overthrow  ?"  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  that  of  .Philip,  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  wars,  and 
particularly  by  tfiat  s^ainst  the  Romans,  added  very  jnuch  to  the  reputation 
of  Perseus ;  and,  every  body  knew,  that  from  his  succession  to  the  crown,  a 
war  bad  been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thooghts,  the  citizens  con- 
ducted the  consul  out  of  the  city.  C,  Claudius,  andQ,  Mutius,  who  had 
botii  been  consuls,  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  serve  in  his  army,  in 
quality  of  military  tribunes,  or  as  colonels  or  brigadiers,  ?  d  went  with 
him  ;  as  did  P.  Lentulus,  and  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  ''^he  consul  re- 
paired in  their  company  to  Brundusium,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
army ;  and,  passing  the  sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nympheum,  in 
the  country  of  the  ApoUonians. 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  and  their  assuring  him  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held 
a  great  council,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  neces- 
sary for  him  either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give  up  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  if  the  Romans  insisted  upon  it  ;  in  a  word,  to  sudfer  every  thing 
supportable,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose  his  person  and  king- 
dom to  the  danger  of  entire  destruction  ;  that,  if  a  part  of  bis  kingdom 
was  left  him,  time  and  chance  nught  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to 
put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  recover  all  he  had  lost,  but  to  render 
him  formidable  to  those,  who,  at  present,  made  Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  They  insisted, 
that  by  making  cession  of  a  part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his  king- 
dom ;  that  it  was  neither  money  nor  lands  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the 
Romans,  but  universal  empire  ;  that  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and 
most  powerful  empires,  were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions  ;  that  they 
had  humbled,  or  rather  ruined  Carthage,  without  taking  possession  of  its 
territwies  ;  contenting  themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Masittissa  ;  that  they  bad  driven  Antiocbus,  and  his  son»  be- 
yond mount  Taurus  ;  that  there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  ;  to  give 
umbrage  to,  or  make  head  against  the  Romaris  ;  that  prudence  required 
Perseus,  whilst  he  was  still  master  of  it,  seriously  to  consider  with  him- 
self, whether  by  making  the  Romans  sometimes  oae  concession,  and  some- 
times another,  he  was  resolved  to  see  himself  deprived  of  all  power,  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask,  as  a  favour,  of  the  Romans, 
permission  to  retire,  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or  in  some  other 
island,  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  with  tlie 
mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire  ;  or,  whether  he  would 
choose  to  hazard,  in  arms,  all  the  dangers  of  the  war,  in  defence  of  his 
fortunes  and  dignity,  as  becan^e  a  man  of  courage  ;  and,  in  case  of  being 
victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  universe  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
That  it  would  be  no  more  a  .wonder  to  drive  ihe  Romans  out  of  Greece, 
than  it  bad  been  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  ;  besides,  was  it  consistent 
for  Perseus,  after  having  opposed'his  brother,  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he 
attempted  to  usurp  the  crown,  to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers,  who  endeav- 
Qiued  to  wi^  it  out  of  his  hands  ?    That,  in  fine^  all  the  world  agreed, 
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that  there  was  nothing  more  inglorious  than  to  give  up  empire  without  re^ 
sistance,  nor  more  kuidable*  than  to  have  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  pre-* 
serve  it.  •     •  . 

The  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia. 
''  Since  you  thinly  it  so  necessary,"  said  the  king,  ^'  let  us  make  war  then, 
with  thejielp  of  tlie  gods."  He  gave  orders,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  gen- 
erals,* to  assemble  all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  be  went,  soon  after, 
himself,  with  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after 
having  offered  a  sacrifice  of  an  hecatomb,  or  an  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva 
Alcidenia.  He  found  the  whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  \o* 
eluding  the  foreign  troops,  to  39,000  foot,  of  whom,  almost  half  composed 
the  phalanx,  and  4000  horse.  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  led  into  Asia,  rio  king  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one 
$0  numerous. 

It  was  twenty  six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Ronoans  ; 
and  as,  during  all  that  time,  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and 
without  any  considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numi)er8  of  youth, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form 
themselves  in  the  wars  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thraciaos, 
their  neighbours.  Philip,  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had  long  before 
formed  the  design  of  undertaking  a  war  with  die  Romans.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  every  thing  was  rpady  for  beginning  it, 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue  his 
troops.  H^  mounted  his  throne,  therefore,  and  from  thence,  having  his 
two  sons  on  each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  £>rce.  He  begao 
with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  re- 
gard  to  his  father,  which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up  arms  against 
them  ;  but,  that  design,  a  sudden  death  had  prevented  him  from  putting 
into  execution.  He  added,  that  presently  after  the  deatlf  of  Philip,  the 
Romans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him  \  and,  at  the  same  time,  marched 
troops  into  Greece,  to  take  possession  of  the  strongest  placed  ;  that,  after* 
wards,  in  order  to  gain  time,  they  had  amused  him,  during  all  the  winter, 
with  deceitful  interviews,  and  a  pretended  truce,  under  thie  specious  pre- 
text of  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He  compared  the  consul's  army, 
which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of  the  Macedonians  ;  which,  in 
his  sense,  was  much  superior  to  the  other,  not  only  ip  the  number  and  vak>r 
q(  their  troops,  but  in  ammunition  and  provisions  of  war,  laid  up  with  in- 
finite care,  during  a  great  number  of  years.  **  It  remains,  therefore,  Ma- 
cedonians," said  he,  in  concluding,  *^  only  to  act  with  the  same  courage 
"  your  ancestors  showed,  when,  having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they 
''  crossed  into  Asia,  and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those 
*'  of  the  universe.  You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities 
''  of  the  east,  but  to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
*^  Macedonia.  When  the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that 
^*  unjust  war  with  the  false  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty 
^*  of  Greece ;  the  present  they  undertake  without  any  di^ise,  to  reduce 
**  and  enslave  Macedonia.  That  haughty  people  cannot  bear,  that  the  Ro- 
*'  man  empire  should  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor,  that  any  war- 
**  like  nation  should  have  arms  for  its  defence  ;  for,  you  may  be  assured, 
<'  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the  orders  of  those  insult- 
♦*  ing  masters,  that  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  aims,  with  your 
^'  king  and  his  kingdom  to  them." 

At  these  words,  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no  immoderate 
applause  for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation^ 
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exhortiDg  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earaestlj  to 
be  led  against  the  enenij. 

Peiseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Mace- 
donia, who  came  to  offer  him  money  and  provisions  for  the  occasions  of  tlie 
army,  each  according  to  their  power.  The  king  thanked  them  in  the 
kindist  manner,  bat  did  not  accept  their  ofiers  ;  giving,  for  his  reason, 
that  the  army  was  abundantly  provided  with  aii  things  necessary.  He 
only  demanded  carriages  fior  the  battering  rams,  catapultae,  and  other  ma- 
chines of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  aAer 
some  days  march,  arrived  at  Sycurimn,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
(EtR  ;  the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi,  in  Thessaiy,  after  having  sunnounted 
the  moat  incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impracticable. 
The  Romans  themselves  confessed,  that,  had  the  enemy  defended  (hose 
passes,  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them.  The 
consul  advanced  within  three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  en- 
camped opOR  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  sancie  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis,  with  bb  brothers  Attalus 
and  Athensus  ;  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with  4000  foot 
and  1000  home.  They  had  leA  Atheneus,  with  2000  foot,  at  Chalcis,  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also  other 
troops,  thoi^  in  numbers  sufficiently  inconsiderable,  and  some  gallies. 
Perseus,  in  the  ntean  time,  sent  out  several  detachments  to  ravage  the  coun* 
try  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pberse,  in  hopes,  that  if  the  consul  should  quit 
bis  camp,  and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might 
surprise  and  attack  him  to  advantage ;  but,  be  was  disappointed,  and  obli- 
ged to  content  himself  with  distributing  the  booty  he  bad  made  amongst  his 
soldiers,  which  was  very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle 
of  aD  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council,  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  highly  proud 
of  having  been  suflered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Phereans  without 
opposition,  thought  it  advisable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans,  in  their  camp, 
without  loss  of  time.  The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their  slowness  and 
delays  woold  discredit  them  very  much  with  their  allies,  and  reproached 
themselves  with  not  having  defended  the  people  of  Phene.  Whilst  they 
were  consulting  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes  and 
Attalus  being  present,  a  courier  came  in  upon  the  spur,  and  informed  them 
the  enemy  were  very  near,  with  a  numerous  army.  The  signal  was  im* 
mediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  one  hundred 
hofse  detached,  with  as  many  of  the  light  armed  foot,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
enemy.  Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself  no  farther  from 
the  Roman  camp  than  a  small  half  league,  made  bis  foot  halt,  and  advanc- 
ed with  his  horse  and  light  armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarce  marched  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy,  against 
which  be  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light  armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  near  equal  in  i^umber,  and 
neither  side  sent  any  fresh  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without 
its  being  possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.  Perseus  marched  back 
bis  tfoops  to  Sycurium.  # 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced,  with  all  his  troops, 
to  the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  chariots  laden  with  water,  for 
there  was  none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place ;  the  way  was 
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^very  dastj,  and  the  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to  fight  imraediateYj^ 
which  would  have  incommoded  them  exceedrnglj.  The  Romans  keeping 
dose  in  their  camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  advanced  guards  within 
their  intrenchments  the  king's  troops  returned  to  their  camp.  Thej  did 
>the  same  several  days  in  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their 
•cavalry  to  attack  tlieir  rear  guard  ;  and,  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far 
enough  from  their  camp,  and  the  battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  face 
about.  As  the  king's  horse  and  Ijght  armed  foot  were  very  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  Romans,  they  assured  themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty 
to  defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy^ 
.within  little  more  than  two'  leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having 
drawn  up  his  infantry,  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preced* 
4ng  days,  about  1000  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
^is  cavalry  and  light  armed  foot,  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The 
dust,  which  fiew  nearer  tlian  usual,  and  was  raised  by  a  greater  number  of 
troops,  gave  them  the  alarm,  and  the  first  who  brought  the  news,  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  enemy  was  so  near ;  because,  6ot  several  days  be- 
fore, they  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun,  at  that 
lime,  was  just  rising.  But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries-of  many, 
who  ran  in  crowds  from  the  gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt 
it,  and  the  camp  was  in  very  great  confusion.  Ail  the  officers  repaired 
with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  general's  tent,  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his 
4)wn.  The  negligence  of  the  consul,  so  ill  informed  in  the  motions  of  an 
«enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought  to  have  kept  him  perpetually  upoa 
Jiis  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  500  paces  from  the  ooimu1'« 
entrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  commanded  the 
Jeiit  with  the  horse  of  his  nation  ;  the  light  armed  troops  were  distributed 
in  the  intervals  of  the  front  rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse 
^rmed  the  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  the  king's  horse  and 
liiase  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  king  kept  the  centre  with  the 
iiorse  that  always  attended  his  person.;  before  whom,  were  placed  the  slings 
«rs  and  archers,  to  about  400  in  number. 

The  consul  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  the  battle  array,  within  his  camp, 
^detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light  armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  form  a 
line  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of 
all  the  Italian  horse,  was  commanded  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  consul's 
sl>rother ;  the  left  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian. allies,  by  M.  Valerius 
Levinus ;  both  intermingled  with  theligbtarmed  troops.  Q.Muciuswas  posted 
in  the  centre,  with  a  select  body  of  horse ;  200  Gallic  horse,  and  300  of  Eume* 
oes's  troops,  were  dmwn  up  in  his  front ;  400  Thessalian  horse  were  placed 
a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserve  body.  King  Eumenes,  and  his 
l>rother  Attalus,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in, the  space  between  the  in- 
trenchments and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal  on 
both  sides,  and  might  amount  to  about  4000  on  each,  without  including  the 
light  armed  tpoops.  The  action  began  with  slings  and  missive  weapons, 
^vhich  were  posted  in  front  ;  but  that  was  only  the  prelude.  The  Thra* 
cians,  like  wild  beasts  long  shut  up,  and  thereby  the  more  furious,  threw 
themselves  first  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  who,  perfectly  brave 
and  intrepid,  as  tbey  were,  could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a  charge. 
The  light  armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had  amongst  them,  beat  down 
'4he  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometimes  cutting  the  legs  of 
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the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their  flanks.  Perseus  who- 
attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  soon  put  the  Greeks  into  disorder ;  and 
as  thej  were  vigorously  pursued  in  their  flight,  the  Thessalian  horse,  which,, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  wiug,  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and  in< 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle,  was  of 
great  service  when  that  wing  gave  way  ;  for^  those  horse  retiring  gently 
and  in  good  order,  after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes, 
gave  a  safe  retreat  between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled,,  and  were  dis- 
persed ;  and,  when,  they  saw  the  enemy  was  not  warm  in  their  pursuit, 
were  so  bold  as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party.  As 
this  body  of  horse  marched  in  good  order,  and  always  kept  their  ranks,  the 
king^s  cavalry^  who  had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait  their 
approach,  nor  come  to  blows  with  them. 

Hippias,  and  Leonatu»  having  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry,  that- 
the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the 
glory  of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemy,  and  charging  them  ia 
their  intrenchmenls,  brought  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  without  orders.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  had  the  king  made  the 
least  effort,  he  might  have  rendered  hh  victory  complete  j  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent ardour  of  his  troops,  and  terror,  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Ro- 
mane,  the  latter  must  have  been  entirely  defeated.  Whilt  he  was  deliberating 
with  himself,  between,  hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  Evan- 
derof  Crete,*  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seeing  the  pha- 
lanx advance,  ran  immedktely  to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not 
to  abandon  himself  to  his  present  success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  ac- 
tion, that  was  not  necessary,  and  wherein  he  hazarded  every  thing.  He 
represented  tohim,  that  if  he  continued  quiet,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  present  advantage,  he  would  either  obtain  honourable  conditions  of 
peace  ;  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  continue  the  war,  his  first  success  would 
infallibly  determine  those,  who,  till  then,  had  remained  neuter,  to  declare  ia 
his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that  opinion  ;  where- 
fore, having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the  retreat 
to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp. 

The  Romans  lost  2000  of  their  light  armed  infantry,  at  least,  in  this 
battle,  and  had  200  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  On 
the  other  side,  only  20  of  their  cavalry,  and  40  foot  soldiers,  were  left  upon 
the  place.  The  victors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy  ;  especially 
the  Thracians,  whO'W^th  songs  of  triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those  they 
had  killed  upon,  the  ends  of  their  pikes  ;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was  prin- 
cipaily  indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
found sorroivs,  kept  a  mournful  silence  ;  and  filled  with  terror,  expected 
every  moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack,  them  in  their  camp. 
Eumenes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might  sene  as  an  additional 
fortification  for  the  troeps,  till  they  had  recovered  their  panic.  The  con- 
sul was  averse  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was 
hi^ly  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army  ;  but,  however,  beine  con* 
vinced  by  reason,. he  yielded  to  necessity,  passed  with  his  troops,  by  favour 
«f  the  night,  and  encamped  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

Perseus  advanced,  the  next  day,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give  them 
battle,  but  it  was  then  too  late  ;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  When  he- 
aaw  Ibem  intrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  enor- 

^  l^eraeiis  made  use  of  him  in  tlie  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes. 
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tnous  error  be  bad  Committed  the  day  before,  in  not  pursuing  them  immedi- 
ately, upon  tbeir  defeat ;  but  be  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault  to  have 
continued  quiet  and  inactive,  during  the  nigbt ;  for,  without  putting  the 
rest  of  his  army  in  motion,  if  be  bad  only  detached  bis  light  armed  troops 
against  the  enemy,  during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river, 
he  might,  without  diiEcuily,  have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  sensible  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of  states, 
and  the  fall  of  the  greatest  empires,  owe  their  being.  There  is  no  reader 
but  must  have  been  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  decisive  mo- 
ment, and  let  slip  an  almost  certain  occasion  of  defeating  bis  enemy  ;  it 
requires  no  great  capacity,  or  penetration,  to  distinguish  so  gross  a  fault. 
But,  how  came^it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgment  nor 
experience,  should  be  so  much  mistaken  ?  A  notion  is  suggested  to  him,  by 
a  man  be  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd  ;  but  God,  who  rules 
the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, suffers  no  other  notion  to  prevail  in  the  king^s  breast,  and  removes 
every  thought  which  might,  and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to 
take  quite  different  measures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The  first  fault  might 
have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance  during  the  night.  God  seems 
to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army  in  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  h'la 
officers  has  the  least  thought  of  observing  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the 
night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  natural  in  all  this  ;  but,  the  holy 
scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,  and  what  was  said  of  SauPs  soldiers 
and  officers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this  event ;  "  And,  no  roan  saw  it,  nor 
*'  knew  it,  neither  awaked  ;  for  they  were  all  asleep,  because  a  deep  sleep 
*'  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them.''     \  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  having  put  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked  and  routed ; 
but  the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who 
were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault 
upon  the  iGtolians.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm 
and  fled  ;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  exam- 
ple ;  and,  that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation,  were  the  first  who  took  to 
flight.  The  Tfaessalians,  on  the  contrary,  were  .praised  for  their  valor, 
and  their  leaders  rewarded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  They 
amounted  to  1500  bucklers,  1000  cuirasses,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
lK*lmets,  swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  Tlie  king  made  great  presents  of 
them  to  the  officers  who  bad  distinguished  themselves  most ;  and,  having  as- 
sembled the  array,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  %vas 
an  happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope 
for  the  future.  He  made  great  encomiums  upon  the  troops  who  had  befen  in 
the  action,  and  in  magnificent  terms,  expatiated  upon  the  victory  over  the 
Roman  horse,  in  which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and 
which  they  had  before  believed  invincible ;  and,  promised  himself  from 
thence,  a  more  considerable  success  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  is- 
capetl  their  swords  by  a  shameful  flight,  during  the  night;  but,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrencbments,  in  which  their  fear  kept  them 
shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried  the  spoils  of  the  enemies 
they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  discourse  with  sensible  pleas- 
ure, and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valor,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past.  The  foot,  on  their  side,  especially  that  which  com- 
posed the  Macedonian  phalanx,  prompted  by  a  laudable  jealousy,  pretend- 
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ted,  at  least  to  eqoal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glorj  of  their  companions  upon 
the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with  incredible 
ardour  and  passion,  onij  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  The  king, 
aAer  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next  day,  passed  the 
river,  and  encamped  at  Mopsium,  an  eminence  situated  between  Tempe 
and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  good  Success  of  so  important  a  battle,  affected  Perseus, 
at  first,  in  all  its  extent.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people, 
who  alone  were  so,  in  regard  to  all  otlier  princes  and  nations.  This  was 
not  a  victory  gained  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and 
address  ;  but,  carried  by  open  force,  and  the  valor  and  bravery  of  his 
tioops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight,  and  under  his  own  conduct.  He  had 
seen  the  Roman  haughtiness  give  way  before  him,  three  times  in  one  day ; 
at  first,  in  keeping  close,  out  of  fear,  in  their  camp  ;  then,  when  they 
ventured  out  of  it,  in  shamefully  betaking  themselves  to  flight ;  and,  lastly, 
by  flying  again,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  finding  no  other 
security,  but  by  being  inclosed  within  their  intrenchment<$,  the  usual  refugel 
of  terror  and  apprehension.  These  thoughts  were  highly  soothing,  and 
capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too  much  aflected  with  his  own 
merit. 

But,  when  his  first  tratisports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriating 
fiime  of  sudden  joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself ; 
and,  reflecting  in  cool  blood  upon  all  the  consequences  which  might  attend 
his  victory,  he  began  to  be  in  some  sort  of  terror,  llie  wisest  of  the 
courtiers  about  him,  *  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ren^ 
tured  to  give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made  him  capable  ;  this  was,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  conclude  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  Romans.     They  represented  to  him,  that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a 

Erudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  present 
iroars  of  fi)rtune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter  of  prosper!-* 
ty.  That  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  propose 
a  renovation  of  the  treaty,  upon  the  same  conditions  imposed  by  T.  Quin- 
lius,  when  victorious,  upon  his  father  Philip.  That  he  could  not  put  an 
eiKl  to  the  war,  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  bat- 
tie  ;  DOT  hope  a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting 
peace,  than  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received, 
would  render  them  more  tractable,  and  belter  inclined  to  grant  him  good 
conditions  ;  that  if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride 
too  natural  to  them,  should  reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  be 
would,  at  least,  have  the  consolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  wit- 
nesses of  his  own  moderation,  and  the  haughty  tenaciousncss  of  the  Romans. 
The  king  gave  in  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  never  wa5 
averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told  him  they  came  to  demand  peace  ;  that 
Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  his  father  Philip  had  done, 
and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and  places,  that  prince  had  abandoned. 
When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  upon  the  answer  it  was 
proper  to  make.  The  Roman  constancy  showed  itself  upon  this  occasion, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  was  the  custom,!  at  that  time,  to  express 
in  adversity,  all  the  assurance  and  loftiness  of  good  fortune,  and  to  act 
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with  moderalioQ  in  prosperity.  The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be 
granted  to  Perseus,  unless  be  submitted  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  related  to  the  king  and  his  friends, 
they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  sense,  so 
ill  timed  a  pride  ;  most  of  them  believed  it  needless  to  talk  any  further  of 
peace,  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  thejr 
now  refused.  Perseus  was  nol  of  the  same  opinion*  He  judged  rightly, 
that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  superiority  ; 
and,  that  reflection  daunted  him  exceedingly.  He  sent  again  to  the  consul, 
and  offered  a  more  considerable  tribute  than  had  been  imposed  upon  Phil* 
ip.  When  he  saw  the  consul  would  retract  nothing  from  his  first  answer, 
having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  former  camp  at 
Sycurium,  determined  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

We  may  conclude  from  tlie  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  be  must  have 
undertaken  this  war  with  great  imprudence,  and  without  having  compared 
his  strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself 
happy,  and  after  a  signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more 
oppressive  conditions,  than  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with,  til)  afler  a 
bloody  defeat,  seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and  ooncert- 
ed  the  means  to  success  very  ill,  since,  after  a  first  action,  entirely  to 
bis  advantage,  he  begins  to  discover  ail  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and 
in  some  sort,  inclines  to  despair.  Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the 
peace  ?  Why  was  be  the  aggressor  ?  Why  was  he  in  such  haste  ?  Was  it  to 
stop  short  at  the  first  step  ?  How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weakness,  till 
his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are  not  the  signs  of  a  wjsc  and  judi- 
cious prince. 

The  news. of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece,; 
made  known  what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  in  full  light,  to 
which  side  they  inclined.  It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Macedonia,  but  even  by  most  of  those  the  Romans  had  obliged, 
of  whom,  some  sufiered  with  pain,  their  haughty  manners,  and  insolence  o£ 
power. 

The  praetor  Lucretius,  at  the  same  time,  besieged  the  city  of  Haliartus 
in  Beotia  *  Afler  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  at  last  by- 
storm,  plundered,  and  afterwards  entirely  demolished.  Thebes  soon  afbr 
surrendered,  and  then  Lucretius  returned  with  his  fleet. 

Perseus,  in-  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans, gave  them  great  trouble,  harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon- 
their  foragers,  whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took,  one 
day,  1<X)0  carriages,  laden  principally  with  sheaves  of  com,  which  the 
Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and  made  600  prisoners.  H^  afterwards  at^- 
tacked  a  small  body  of  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  expect- 
ed to  make  himself  master,  with,  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  but,  he  found  more- 
lesisUmce  than  he  had  imagined.  That  small  body  of  men  was  command- 
ed by  a  brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompeiu»,  who,  retiring  to  an  eminence, 
defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  die  with  his 
troops,  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  being  borne  dowa 
by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assistance,  with  a  great  detach- 
ment of  horse  and  light  armed  foot ;  tlie  legions  were  ordered  to  foUow- 
him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  Pompeius  and  his  troops  new  courage, 
who  were  800  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately  sent  for  his  pha^- 
lanx  ;  but,  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  and  came  directly  to< 

*  Liv.  1.  :dil  n.  64i— 6r. 
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•blows.  The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance, 
for  SGDie  time,  were  at  last  broke,  and  put  to  the  rout.  Three  hundred 
foot  were  ]eft  upon  the  place,  with  24  of  the  best  horse,  of  the  troop  cal- 
led the  sacred  squadron,  of  which  the  commander  himself,  Antimacbus, 
was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and  very  much 
alarmed  Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonna,  he  march- 
ed back  his  army  into  Macedonia. 

The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrbaebia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some 
other  cities,  dismissed  ail  the  allies,  except  the  Achteans  ;  dispersed  his 
troops  in  Thessaly,  where  he  left  them  in  winter  quarters  ;  and  went  into 
Beotia,  at  the  request  of  the  Tbebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Coronsea 
liad  made  incursions. 

SECTION  IIL 

JIUACnrS    ENTERS   XACEJ>0NU. — FERSEUS    TAKES    THE    AJLAKUL  ;   BUT  AFTEA- 
WARDS  RESUMES  COURAtiE. 

*  NOTHING  memorable  passed  the  Ibllawing  year.  The  consul  Hos- 
tilius  had  seat  Ap.  Claudius  into  Iliyria,  with  4000  foot,  to  defend  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  were  allies  of  the  Romans ;  and,  the 
latter,  had  found  means  to  add  8000  men,  raised  among  the  allies,  to  his 
first  body  of  troops.  He  encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the  Dassare- 
tse.  Near  that  place  was  another  city,  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to 
Ferseus,  and  where  be  had  a  great  garrison.  Claudius,  upon  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes 
of  making  great  booty,  approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without 
any  order,  distrust,  or  precaution.  Whilst  he  thought  least  of  it,  the' 
garrison  made  a  furious  sally  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  a  great  way  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Of  1 1 ,000  men,  scarce 
2000  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  1000  bad  been  left  to  guard.  Claudi- 
us returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  ruins  of  bis  army.  The  news  of  this 
loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate,  and  the  more,  because  it  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudius. 

t  This  was  the  almost  universal  disease  of  the  conmianders  at  that  time. 
The  senate  received  various  complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece 
as  the  other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with 
unheard  of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  re- 
dressed the  wrongs  they  bad  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambassa- 
dors, well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances  had  been 
received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  pas- 
sed a  decree,  which  expressed,  that  the  cities  should  not  furnish  the  Roman 
magistrates  with  any  thing  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed  ; 
which  ordinance  was  published  in  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Popilius,  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  charged  with  this  comtnis* 
sioD,  went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens, 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they 
tx>asted  every  where  of  the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which 
ihey  proved  by  their  late  decree  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.     They  found 
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great  divisions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  especially  among  the  £to1tans,  oc* 
casioned  by  two  factions,  which  divided  tliera,  one  for  the  Romans,  and 
the  other  for  tlie  Macedonians.  The  assembly  of  Achaia  was  not  exempt 
from  these  divisions  ;  but,  the  wisdom  of  the  persons  of  greatest  authority, 
prevented  their  consequences.  The  advice  of  Archon,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  league,  was,  to  act  according  to  conjunctures,  to  leave 
no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending  power*  against  the 
republic  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  those  were  fallen,  who 
had  not  suiBciently  comprehended  tlie  power  of  the  Romans.  This  advice 
prevailed  ;  and,  it  was  resolved,  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief  magi3- 
trate,  and  Polybius  captain  general  of  the  horse. 

About  this  time,  Attalus,  having  something  to  demand  pf  the  Achaean 
league,  caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded  ;  who,  determined  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his 
suit,  with  all  his  power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree  re- 
versed, by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes 
should  be  removed  from  the  public  places.  At  the  first  council  that  was 
held,  the  ambassadors  of  Attains  were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  de- 
manded, that  in  consideration  for  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes,  his 
brother,  should  be  restored  to  the  honours  the  republic  had  formerly  de- 
creed him.  Archon  supported  this  demand,  but  with  great  moderation. 
Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged  upon  the  merit  and  services  of 
Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first  decree,  and  concluded, 
that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  his  dis- 
course, and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored  tp  all  his  hon- 
ours. 

*  It  was  at  this  time  Rome  sent  Popilius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to 
prevent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employment.  Q,.  Marcius 
Philippus,  one  of  the  two  consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  design  of  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  winter  to  make  an  expedition  against  lllyria,  which  was  the 
pnly  province  from  whence  Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irruptions,  dur- 
ing the  kings  being  employed  against  the  Romans.  This  expedition  suc- 
ceeded very  happily  for  him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  bis  side.  He 
began  with  the  siege  of  Uscana,  which  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  is  not  known  how,  and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  duration. 
He  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country, 
the  most  part  of  which  had  Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the 
kings  of  lllyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  parly  of  the  Romans,  and  come 
over  to  him.  Gentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it  ;  but,  he  observed, 
that  having  neither  munitions  of  war,  nor  money,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  declare  against  the  Romans  ;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficiently. 
Perseus,  who  was  avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather  affected  not  to 
understand,  his  demand ;  and,  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without 
mention  of  money,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  observes, 
that  this  fear  of  expenses,  which  denotes  a  little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely 
dishonours  a  prince,  made  many  of  his  enterprises  miscarry  ;  and  that,  if 
be  would  have  sacrificed  certain  sums,  and  those  far  from  considerable,  he 
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might  have  engaged  several  republics  and  princes  in  his  party.  Can  such 
biindneas  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature  !  Poiybius  considers  it  as  a 
punishment  from  (be  gods. 

Perseus,  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march, 
aflerw^ds  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  Ji^toJia,  above  the  gulph  of  Am- 
bracia.  The  people  bad  given  him  hopes,  that  they  woujd  surrender  it  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  beibre  the  walls  ;  but,  the  Romans  prevented  them, 
and  threw  succours  into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thes* 
saly,  from  whence,  without  losing  time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully 
assured,  that  it  was  necessary  tq  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  domin- 
ions. 

*  Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  tlie  field, .  Ar- 
chon,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Acbseans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the  sus- 
picions and  bad  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the 
Achsans  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be^  ordained,  that  they 
should  march  an  army  into  Tbessaly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war 
with  the  Romans.  That  decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were  given  to 
Arcbon  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations.  -  It 
wasaiWrwards  resolved,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the  republic  ;  and,  to  know  from  him 
where  and  when  the  Achaean  army  should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  histori- 
an, with  some  others,  were  charged  with  the  embassy.  They  found  the 
Romans  had  quitted  Tbessaly,  and  were  encamped  in  Perrhsbia,  between 
Azora  and  Doiichaea,  greatly  perplexed  about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to 
take.  They  followed  them  ibr  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
tbe  consul,  and  shared  with  him  all  the  dangers  he  ran  in  entering  Mace- 
donia. 

t  Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  tbe  consul  would  take,  had 
posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  proba- 
ble be  would  attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of 
ius  army  near  Dium,  marching  and  countermarching  without  much  de« 
sign. 

Marcius,  aAer  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  tbe  forest  that  covered 
part  of  the  country,  called  Octolopba.  He  had  incredible  difficulties  to 
surroount,  the  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracticable  ;  he  therefore  seized 
an  eminence,  by  way  of  precaution,  to  favour  bis  passage.  From  hence 
the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  not  distant  above  a  thousand  paces,  and  all 
the  country  about  Dium  and  Phila,  might  be  disco%'ered  ;  which  very 
much  animated  tbe  soldiers,  who  had  before  their  eyes  opulent  lands,  where 
they  hoped  to  enrich  themselves.  Hippias,  whom  tbe  king  had  posted  to 
defend  this  pass  with  a  body  of  12,000  men,  seeing  tbe  eminence  posses- 
sed by  a  detachment  of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army,  harassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distres- 
sed them  very  much  by  frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble, 
not  being  able  either  to  advance  with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or 
even  danger.  He  had  no  other  choice  to  make,  but  to  pursue  an  underta- 
king with  vigor ;  formed,  perhaps,  with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity, 
and  which  could  not  succeed  without  a  determined  perseverance,  often 
crowned  in  tbe  end  with  success.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  consul  bad  had 
to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  in  the  narrow  defile  where  his 
troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  great  blow.     But 
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Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the  cries  of 
whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  of  going  in  persoa 
to  attack  the  enexn/,  amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions  with 
his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the  Ro- 
mans opportunity  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  bad  afiaii',  in  which  they 
liad  embarked. 

It  was  not  without  infinite  pains  they  effected  this  ;  4he  horses  laden  with 
<he  baggage,  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
and  falhng  down  at  almost  every  step  tliey  took.  The  elephants,  especial- 
ly, gave  them  great  trouble.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for 
their  descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having  cleared  the  snow  on 
these  descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  way,  at  the  distance  of  something  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elephant 
lirom  each  other.  Upon  those  beams  they  laid  planks  of  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  they  covered  with  earth.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  bridge,  leaving  some  interval,  they  erected  a  sec- 
ond, then  a  third,  and  so  on,  to  as  many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  neces- 
sary. The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm  ground  to  the  bridge,  and  before 
he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to  lower  the  beams  insensibly,  that 
supported  it,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge.  He  went  on  io 
that  maimer  to  the  second,  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
fatigues  they  iinderwent  in  this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  often  obliged  to  roll 
upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  legs,  it 
was  agreed,  that  with  an  handful  of  men  the  enemy  might  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, it  arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

*  As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overcometbe  greatest  dif^ 
ficulty  of  his  enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presenting 
Marcius  with  the  decree  of  the  Acha^ns,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  reso- 
kition  to  jmn  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  la-> 
boars  and  dangers  of  this  war.  Marcius,  after  having  thanked  the  Ach- 
£ans  for  their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them,  they  might  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  that  war  would  give  them  ;  that,  he 
would  dispense  with  both  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he 
had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  tlic  allies.  After  this  discourse,  Polybius'ff 
colleagues  returned  into  Achaia. 

Polybius  only  continued  in  the  Roman  army,  till  the  consul  having  re* 
ceived  advice  that  Appius,  simamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achsans 
a  body  of  6000  men,  to  be  sent  him  into  Epirus,  despatched  him  home, 
Yvitb  advice,  not  to  sufier  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  engage  in 
expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  that 
aid.  It  is  difiicuit,  says  the  historian,  to  discover  the  real  nootives  that  in- 
duced Marcius  to  talk  in  this  manner.  Was  he  for  sparing  the  Achsans,  or 
laying  a  snare  for  them  ;  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  Appius's  power, 
to  undertake  any  thing  ? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
That  news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  clioice  to  make,  and 
changing,  every  moment,  his  resolution,  he  cried  but,  and  lamented  his 
being  conquered,  without  fighting.  He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom 
he  had  confided  the  defence  of  the  posses  ;  sent  the  gilt  statuest  at  Dium 
on  board  his  fleet,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  gave 
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orders  that  his  treasures  laid  up  at  Pella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea^.aikl 
all  his  gallies  at  Tbessalooica  burned.     For  himself,  he  retired  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  bad  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  disengage  himself  without  the  enemy's  permission.  There  was  no 
passing  for  him,  but  by  two  forests  ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through 
the  valleys  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium,  enleo 
farther  into  Macedonia  ;  and  both:  these  important  posts  were  possessed  by 
strong  garrisons  for  the  king.  So  that,  if  rerseus  had  only  staid  ten  days 
v^itbout  taking  fright,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered 
Thessaly  by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  for  provisions 
to  him ;  for  the  ways  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices^ 
that  the  eye  could  scarce  sustain  the  view  of  them  without  dazzling.  The 
king's  troops  guarded  this  pass  at  four  several  places,  of  which  the  last  was* 
so  narrow,  that  ten  men  well  armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the  entrance^ 

The  Romans,  therefore,  not  being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by 
tbe  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor  to  get  through  them,  must  have  been  obli^ 
ged  to  regain  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  came  down,  which  was 
become  impracticable,,  tbe  enemy,  having,  possessed  tliemselves  of  the  emin-^ 
ences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was  to  open  their  way  through  their 
enemies  to  Dium  in  Macedonia,  which  *  would  have  been  no  less  difficult,. 
if  the  gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus  of  prudence  and  counsel  ;. 
for,  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  absolutely  shut  them  out,  and  stopped 
tbem  short ;  but,  in  the  blindness,  into  which  his  tear  had  thrown  the  king^^ 
he  neither  saw,  nor  did  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  save* 
kimself ;  left  all  the  passes  oif  his  kingdom  open  and  unguarded,  and  took 
vefuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  perceived  aright,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's 
timidity  and  imprudence.-  He  ordered  the  prstor  Lucretius,  who  was  atr 
Larissa,  to  seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had  aban-< 
doned,  to  secure  a  retreat,  in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a 
view  of  the  passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
-ways  were  open  and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two  days,  and  en-^ 
camped  his  army  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood;,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  plundered.  Having  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  mag- 
nificent buildings,  and  well  fortified,  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the 
king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily.  He  continued  bis  march,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  several  places,  almost  without  any  resistance.  But  the 
farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions  he  found,  and  the  more  the  dearth 
increased  ;  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Dium.  He  was  also  reduced 
to  quit  that  city^  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the  prstor  Lucretius  had  in* 
Ibrmed  him  be  might  find  provisions  in  abundance..  His  quilting  Dium- 
suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by  his  courage  what 
be  had  lost  by  bis  fear.  He  repossessed  himself  therefore,  of  that  city, 
aad  soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and  took  He- 
£adea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright,  and  resumed  spirit,  would  havebeeii> 
very  glad  that  his  orders  to  throw  his  treasures,  at  Pella,  into  the  sea,  and 
bum  all  his  ships  at  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed.  Andronicus,  to* 
vrboro  he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time 
for  the  repentance  which  might  soon  follow  that  command,  as,  indeed,  it 
happened.     Nicias,  less  aware,  had  thrown  all  the  money  he  found  at  Pella* 
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into  the  sea.  But  his  fault  was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who>  brought  up 
almost  the  whole  money  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their 
services,  the  king  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death  secretly,  as  be  did 
Andronicus  and  Nicias  ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to 
which  he  had  abandoned  himself,  that  he  coukl  not  bear  to  have  any  wit- 
Besses  or  traces  of  it  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land,  which  were 
neither  of  much  consequence  or  importance. 

*  When  Poly bi us  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  Appius*s 
letter,  in  which  he  demanded  6000  men,  had  been  received  there.  Some 
time  after,  the  council  assembled  at  S  icy  on,  to  deliberate  upon  that  affair, 
and  gave  Polybius  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received 
from  Marcius,  had  been  an  inexcusable  fault.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  refuse  the  llomans  the  troops  they  might  have  occasion  lor,  of 
which  the  Achaeans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  deli- 
cate a  conjuncture,  they  .had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate, 
that  prohibited  their  having  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless 
an  order  of  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent 
with  his.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to 
Appius,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait 
for  his  decision  ufK>n  it.  By  that  means  Polybius  saved  the  Achaeans  the 
sum  of  120,000  crowns  at  least. 

t  In  the  mean  time  arrived  ambassadors  at  Rome,  from  Prusias,  king  of 
Bythinia^  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former 
expressed  themselves  very  modestly,  declaring  that  Prusias  had  constantly 
adhered  to  the  Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war ; 
but  that,  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  good  offices  for  him  with 
the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible^ 
that  they  would  grant  him  that  favour,  and  make  such  use  of  his  mediation 
as  they  should  think  convenient  The  language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very 
different.  After  having  set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they  had 
done  the  Roman  peoji^le,  and  ascribed  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the 
victories  they  had  obtained,  and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they 
added,  that  whilst  the  peace  subsisted  between  the  Macedonians  and  Ro^ 
mans,  they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Perseus  ;  that  they  bad 
suspended  it  against  their  will,  and  without  any  subject  of  complaint  on  the 
king's  part,  because  it  had  pleased  tho  Romans  to  engage  them  on  tlieir 
side  ;  that  for  three  years,  which  this  war  had  continued,  they  had  suffered 
many  inconveniences  from  it ;  that  their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted,  the 
island  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction  of  its  revenues,  and 
other  advantages  arising  from  commerce  ;  that  being  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port such  considerable  losses,  they  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to 
king  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  necessary  that  he 
should  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  also  sent  to  Rome 
to  make  the  same  declaration  ;  that  if  either  of  the  parties  refused  to  come 
into  so  reasonable  a  propcjsal,  the  Rhodians  should  know  what  they  had  to 
do. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  discourse 
was  received.  Some  historians  tell  us,  all  the  answer  that  was  given  fo  it 
was,  to  order  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians 
were  declared  free,  to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them 
fo  the  quick,  and  mortityitig  them  in  the  most  sensible  part;    for  they 
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pretended  to  an  autboritj  over  both  (bose  people.  Others  say,  the  senate 
answered  in  fevr  words,  that  the  disposition  o(  the  Rbodians  and  their  se- 
cret intrigues  with  Peraeus,  bad  been  long  known  at  Rome ;  that  when  the 
Roman  people  should  have  conquered  him,  of  which  they  expected  advice 
every  day,  tbej  should  know  in  their  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should 
Ibeu  treat  their  allies  according  to  their  respective  merits.  They  made  the 
ambassadors,  however,  the  usual  presents. 

The  consul  Q^  Marcius's  letter  was  then  read,  in  which  be  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  be  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered  incred- 
ible difikulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that,  by  the 
Ivise  precautions  of  the  prsetor,  be  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  whole 
winter ;  hating  received  from  the  Epirots  20,000  measures  of  wheat,  and 
10,000  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  their  ambassadors  then 
at  Rome.  That  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers  ;  that 
he  wanted  200  horses,  especially  from  Numidia,  becaute  there  were  none 
^  that  kind  In  the  country  wbere  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  exactly 
and  immediately  executed. 

*  After  this  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman* 
He  bad  always  advised  the  king  to  observe  the  peace  ;  and,  putting  him  in 
mind  that  bis  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  bis  treaty 
trith  the  Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  bad  ad- 
monished him  to  do  as  much,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least  from 
time  to  time;  Not  being  able  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war,  he  had  begun, 
by  withdrawing  himself  from  his  counsels,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he 
might  not  be  witness  to  resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he  could  not  ap- 
{irove.  At  length,  seeing  himself  become  suspected,  and  tacitly  consider- 
ed as  a  traitor,  be  bad  taken  refuge  among  the  Romans,  and  bad  been  of 
great  service  to  the  consul.  Having  made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they 
gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  provided  magnificently  for  Ins 
avbsistenee. 

Section  iV. 

AMILIUS'S  CtLEBiUTED  VICTORY  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  PYDNA.*— PERSEUS  TAK-* 
ES  PRISONER,  WITfi  AJLL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

*  THE  time  for  the  comitia,  or  assemblies,  to  elect  consuls  at  Rome, 
approaching,  all  the  world  were  aniious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important 
a  choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  all  conversations. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls,  who  had  been  employed  for 
three  years  against  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name.  They  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtain- 
ed against  his  father  Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  against 
Antiocbus,  who  was  driven  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a 
great  tribute ;  and,  what  was  still  more  considerable,  against  Hannibal,  the 
greatest  general  that  had  ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  six- 
teen years  continuance,  and  conquered  in  his  own  country,  almost  under 
the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The  formidable  preparations  of  Perseus,  and 
some  advantages  gained  by  bim  in  the  former  campaigns,  augmented  the 
apprehension  of  the  Romans.     They  plainly  distinguished,  that  it  was  no 
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time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favour ;  and,  that 
it  ivas  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  his  wisdom,  valor  and  experience ; 
in  a  vrord,  one  capable  of  presiding  in  so  important  a  war  as  that  now  upon 
their  hands. 

,>is  All  the  world  cast  their  eyes  upon  Paulus  JSmilius.  There  are  times 
when  distinguished  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public;  and  nothing  is 
more  affecting  than  such  a  judgment,  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a 
man^s  past  services,  the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's 
pressing  occasion  for  his  valor  and  conduct.  Paulus  ^milius  was  near 
sixty  years  old  ;  but  age  without  impairing  his  faculties  inthe  least,  had 
rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wisdom  and  judgment ;  more  ne- 
cessary in  a  general  than  even  valor  and  bravery.  He  had  been  consul 
thirteen  years  before,  and  had  acquired  the  general  esteem  during  his  ad- 
ministration. But  the  people  repaid  his  services  with  ingratitude,  having 
refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity,  though  he  had  solicited  it 
with  sufficient  ardour.  For  several  years-  he  had  led  a  private  and  retired 
life,  solely  employed  in  the  education  o\  his  children,  in  which  no  father 
ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded  for  his  care.  All 
his  relations;  all  his  friends,  made  instances  to  him  to  comply  with  the 
people's  wishes,  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship  ;  but' believing  himself 
no  longer  capable  of  commanding,  he  avoided  appearing  in  public,  kept 
himself  at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as  much  solicitude  as  others- 
general  ly  pursue  themi  However,  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble 
every  morning  in -crowds  before  his  door;  that  they  summoned  him  to  the 
forum,  and  exclaimed  highly  against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, he  gave  in  at  last  to  their  remonstrances,  and  appearing  among  those 
who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  lie  seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the 
army,  than  to  give  the  people  the  assurance  of  an  approaching  and  com- 
plete victory;  The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him  unanimously,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia,  decreed  to- 
him  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  snid,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war  against  Perse- 
us, at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all  the  people,  who  followed  to  do  him 
honour,  he  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little  infant,  who,  on 
seeing  him,  fell  a  crying -bitterly.  He  embraced,  and  asked  her  the  cause' 
of  her  tears.  Tertia,  hugging  him  with  her  little  arms,  "  You  do  not 
know,  then,"  said  she,  "  that  our  Perseus  is  dead,  papa."  She  spoke  of 
a  little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called  Perseus.  **  And  at  a  very  good 
time,  my  dear  child,"  said  Paulus  iEmilus,  struck  with  the  word,  *<  T 
accept  this  omen  with  joy."  The  ancients  carried  their  superstition  upon 
this  kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances  very  high. 

*  The  manner  in  which  Paulus  JEmilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was 
charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it. 
He  demanded,  first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to 
inspect  the  army  and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  in- 
quiry, of  the  number  of  troops  which  were  necessary  to  be  added,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inform  themselves,  as  near  as  possible, 
of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces  ;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually- 
lay  ;  if  the  latter  were  actually  encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely 
passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in  the  plain  ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they 
might  rely  for  certainty  ;  which  of  them  were  dubious  and  wavering,  and, 
who  they  might  regard  as  declared  enemies ;  for  how  long  time  they  had' 
provisions,  and  from  whence  they  might  be  supplied  with  them,  either  bj 
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land  or  water  ;  what  had  passed  during  the  last  campaign,  either  in  the 
army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet  As  an  able  and  experienced  general,  lie 
thought  it  necessary  to  he  fully  apprized  in  all  these  circumstances  ;  con- 
vinced that  the. plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
could  not  be  ibrmed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  them.  The  senate  approved  these  wise  measures  very  much,  and 
appointed  commissioners,  with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
set  out  two  days  aAer. 

'During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  the  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome 
of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  which  have  been 
before  related. 

The  commiasiooers  vhad  made  good  use  of  their  time.  -Upon  their  re- 
turn, they  reported,  that  Marcius  had  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to 
get  entrance  into  the  country,  but  with  more  danger  than  utility  ;  that  the 
king  was  advanced  into  Pieria,  and  in  actual  possession  of  it ;  that  the 
two  camps  were  very  near  each  other,  being  separated  only  by  the  river 
Tkiipeus;  that  the  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Roman  army  was 
neither  in  a  condition  to  oblige  him  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his.  lines ;  that,  to 
the  other  inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  happened,  from  which 
they  xuNjId  not  but  suffer  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  be  en* 
tiiely  prevented  from  acting  ;  and,  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six 
days ;  that  the  army  of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000 
men  ;  that,  if  Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the- neigh- 
bourhood of  Lycbnidus  in  lllyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  good  effect 
against  king  Gentius  ;  but,  that  Claudius  and  his  troops,  were  actually  in 
great  danger,  unless  a  considerable  reinforcement  was  immediately  sent 
faim,  or  be  ordered  directly  to  quit  the  post  he  was  in.  That  a£ier  having 
▼isited  (he  camp,  they  had  repaired  to  the  fleet ;  that  they  had  been  told, 
that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead  of  diseases  ;  that  the  rest  of  the  allies, 
especially  those  of  Sicily,  were  returned  home  ;  and,  that  the  fleet  was 
entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers  ;  that  those  who  remained  had  not 
received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes  ;  that  Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after 
having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  immediately,  without  any  visi- 
ble cause  ;  and,  that  it  seemed  his  inclinations  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
be  relied  on  ;  but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attalus,  his  good  will  was  not  to 
be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Paulus  iEmilins  had  given 
his  opinion,  the  senate  decreed,  that  he  sliould  set  forward  without  loss  of 
time  for  Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  and  L.  Anicius,  another  praetor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap. 
Claudius  Id  his  post  near  Lycbnidus  in  lllyria.  The  number  of  troops 
-each  of  them  was. to  command,  was  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  ^milius  consisted,  amounted  to 
25,800  men  ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each  composed  of  6000  foot, 
and  300  horse ;  as  many  of  the  infantry  of  tlie  Italian  allies,  and  twice 
the  number  of  horse.  He  had,  besides,  600  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pioa,  and  sdhie  auxiliary  troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The 
whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount  to  30,000  men.  The  praetor  Ani- 
cius had  also  two  legions  ;  but  they  consisted  of  only  5000  foot,  and  300 
faorse  each  ;  which,  with  10,000  of  the  lUlian  allies,  and  COO  horse,  com- 
posed the  army  under  him  of  21,200  men.  The  troops  that  served  ott 
board  the  fleet  were  5000  men.  These  three  bodies  together  made  56,20C^ 
aoesL 
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As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  in  Macedooia, 
seemed  of  the  last  consequence,  all  precautions  were  taken  that  might  con? 
duce  to  the  success  of  it.  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the 
tribunes  who  were  to  serve  in  it,  and  each  comn:anded  in  his  turn,  anen« 
tire  legion,  it  was  decreed,  tliat  none  should  be  elected  into  this  employ- 
inent,  but  such  as  had  already  served  ;  and  Paulus  ^niilius  was  left  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  put  of  all  the  tribpnes,  such  as  he  approved  for  bis  army. 
He  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  the  Romans  acted  lyith  great  wisdom  upon  this  oc- 
casion.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  chosen  consul  and 
general,  the  person  among  them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest  captain 
of  bis  time.  They  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be  raised  to  the  post 
of  tribune,  but  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merjt,  experience,  and 
capacity,  instanced  in  real  service ;  advantages  that  are  not  always  the  ef- 
fect of  birth  or  seniority  ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  or  nq 
regard.  They  did  more  ;  by  a  particular  exception,  compatible  with  rc-e 
publican  government,  Paulus  .£milius  was  lefl  at  entire  liberty  to  choose 
such  of  the  tribunes  as  he  thought  £t.  Well  knowing  the  great  importance  of 
a  perfect  union  between  the  general  and  the  officers  who  ?erve  under  him, 
in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctual  execution  of  the  commands  of  the  former, 
who  is,  in  a  manner,  the  soul  of  the  army,  and  ought  to  direct  all  its  mo* 
tions,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  best  understanding  between  them, 
founded  in  a  pasi<ion  for  the  public  good,  with  which  neither  interest,  jeal- 
ousy, nor  ambition,  are  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  ipade,  the  consul  Paulus  ^milius  re- 
paired from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  wbom  he  spoke 
in  this  manner  ;  "  You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed  more  joy 
<'  >ihen  Mccedonia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  i  was  elected  consul,  or  en- 
V  tered  upon  that  office  ;  and,  to  me  your  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by 
*'  the  hopes  you  conceived,  that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the  gran- 
*'  deur  and  reputation  of  th^  Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your. 
*^  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
'*  lievc,  that  the  same  gods,*  who  have  occasioned  Macedonia  to  fall  to  my 
*'  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protection  in  conducting  and  termina* 
*^  ting  this  war  successfully  ;  but,  of  this  i  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that 
^*  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your  expectations.  The  senate 
*'  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  in  the  expedition  I  am  charged 
*^  with  ;  and,  as  1  am  ordered  to  set  out  immediately,  I  shall  make  no  de- 
^'  lay,  and  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for 
'<  the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointed  ibr  me, 
'^  with  as  much  ardor  and  expedition,  as  if  they  wer^  ibr  himself,  i 
''  shall  take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  ^e  senate,  an  exact  ac- 
'*  count  of  all  that  passes  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and  truth 
"  of  my  letters  \  but  1  beg  of  you,  as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not 
"  give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight  out  of  credulity,  upon  the  light  reports, 
*'  which  are  frequently  spread  abroad  without  any  author.  1  perceive 
'*  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  whatever  resolutkm  people 
**  may  form  to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  impres- 
*'  sion,  and  inspire  I  know,  not  what  discouragement.  There  are  those, 
^'  who,  in  company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  disposi- 
'/  tions,  and  prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.     They  know 
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<<  better  than  sre,  where  we  abeiild  encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  neeessary 
*'  iarm  to  seize  ;  at  what  time,  and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter 
*'  Macedonia  ;  where  it  is  proper  to  have  magazines  ;  from  whence,  ei* 
'^  ther  by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions ;  when  yve  are  to  fight 
«^  the  enemj,  and  when  He  still.  They  not  only  prescribe  what  is  best  to 
*'  do,  bift  for  deviating  ever  so  little  from  their  plans,  they  make  it  a 
^^  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite  him  befi:>re  their  tribunal.  But  know, 
**  Romans,  this  is  of  very  bad  effect  with  your  generals.  All  have 
*'  not  the  resolution  and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  le- 
^^  -ports.  He  could  chpose  rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  such  unhappy 
*^  mraours,  to  invade  his  authority,  thafi  to  ruin  affiiirs  in  order  to  preserve 
"  their  opinion,  and  an  empty  name.  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  gene- 
'*  rals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice  ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever 
'*  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opinion,  and  without 
*^  counsel,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  But,  some  may  ask, 
**  bow  then  shall  we  act  reasonably  ?  In  not  suffering  any  persons  to  ob- 
**  tiude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first  place, 
**  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  learned,  from  eiperiencc,  what  it  is 
'*  to  command;  and,  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know 
^^  the  enemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  sharers  with 
^'  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any  one,  whp  conceives  himself  capable 
^'  of  assisting  me  with  his  counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with, 
*'  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the  republic  that  service,  but  let  him  go  with  me 
'^  into  Macedonia ;  ships,  horses,  tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied 
««  him  at  my  charge.  But,  if  be  will  not  take  so  much  trouble,  and  pre- 
*'  fers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  field, 
*^  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  bold  the  helm  and  continue  idle  in  the 
^*  port.  The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on  other 
**  subjects  ;  but,  as  for  these,  let  it  be  silent  upon  them,  and  know,  that 
^'  we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as  shall  be  given  us  in 
f'  the  camp  itself." 

This  discourse  of  Paului  iElmilius,  which  abounds  with  reason  and  good 
sense,  shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have 
an  incredible  itch  for  examining,  criticising,  and  condemning  the  conduct 
of  generals,  and  do  not  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  contradiction 
to  reason  and  justice  ;  to  reason,  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  and  ridicu- 
hws,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  war, 
set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able  generals,  and  pronounce  with 
a  magisterial  air  upon  their  actions  ?  To  justice,  for  the  most  experienced 
can  make  no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon  the  spot ;  tlie  least  cir- 
cumstance of  time,  place,  disppsjtion  of  the  troops,  secret  orders  not  di- 
vulged, being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of 
conduct.  But  we  must  npt  expect  to  see  a  failing*  reformed,  that  has  its 
somce  in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature  ;  and,  generals  would 
do  wisely,  after  the  example  of  Paulus  JBmitius,  to  despise  these  city  re- 
ports, and  crude  ppinions  pf  idle  people,  who  have  nothing*  else  to  do, 
and  have  generally  as  little  judgment  as  business. 

*  Paulus  .£milius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to  custom,  the  du- 
ties of  religion,  set  out  for  Ma^onia  with  the  prsetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to 
wfaom  the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted. 

Whilst  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  war  at  Rome, 
Perseus,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  asleep.  The  fear  of  the  approaching 
• 
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^danger  >vhicb  threatened  him,  having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  ava- 
i-ice,  be  agreed  td  give  Gentius,  king  of  Uiyria,  300  talents  in  -money^ 
4bat  is,  300,000  crowns,  and  purchased  his  alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  «ame  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced  that  if  that 
island,  very  powerful  at  that  time  by  sea,  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome 
jwould  be  very  much  embarrajised.  He  sent  deputies  also  to  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus,  two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  great  aid. 
Perseus  did  wisely  in  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavour* 
jug  to  strengthen  himself  by  such  supports;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too 
iate.  He  ought  to  have  begun  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made 
4hem  the  first  loundations  of  his  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  of  putting 
>those  remote  powers  in  motion,  till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity. 
and  his  afikics  next  to  absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spec- 
tators and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  supports.  The  instructions 
which  he  gave  his  ambassadors,  were  very  solid  and  persuasive,  as  we 
are  about  to  see ;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them  three  years  sooner, 
and  have  waited  their  event,  before  he  embarked,  almost  alone,  in  the 
war  against  so  power&l  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case  of  jnis- 
dbrtune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  those  kings.  They 
represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics 
and  monarchies  ;  that  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  anoth- 
er, and  wbat  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  empk>yed  the 
^)rces  of  the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  jhem,  one  after  another  ;  that  they 
liad  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attalus ;  that  by  the  aid  of 
£umenes,  and  in  some  measure,  by  ;tbat.of  his  father  Philip,  Antiochus 
iiad  been  subjected,  and  that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and 
f  rusias  against  himself  ;  that  after  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should 
he  destroyed,  A^ia  would  be  the  next  to  experience  the  same  fate,  of 
vhich  they  had  already  usurped  a  part,  under  the  specious  cobur  of 
sre-establisbing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty ;  and  that  Syria's  turn 
<woUld  soon  follow  ;  'that  they  had  already  began  to  prefer  Pnisias  to  Eaime- 
ties  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus  of 
4the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to 
incline  the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace,  or,  if  they  persevered  in 
Ihe  unjust  design  of  continuing  tbe  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  commoD 
enemy  of  all  kings.  The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus  openly,  and 
^without  any  reserre. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with  the  pretext  of 
ransoming  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cause  of  it 
There  had  passed  already  several  conferences,  at  different  times  and  places, 
tipon  the  same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  much 
suspected  by  the  Romans,  it  was  not  because  Eumenes  desired  at  bot- 
tom, that  Perseus  sliould  be  victorious  against  the  JRomans  ;  the  enonnous 
power  he  would  then  have  had,  would  have  given  him  umbrage,  and  high* 
Jy  alarmed  his  jealousy  ;  neither  was  he  more  willing  to  declare  openly 
against,  or  to  make  war  upon  him.  But,  in  hopes  to  see  tbe  two  parties 
-equally  inclined  to  peace  ;  Perseus,  from  his  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which 
•might  befal  him  ;  the  Romans,  from  being  weary  of  a  war,  spun  out  to  toe 
great  a  length  ;  he  desired  to  become  tbe  mediator  of  a  peace  between 
'them,  and  to  make  Perseus  purchase  his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction 
;and  neutrality  at  a  high  price.  That  was  already  agreed  upon,  and  was 
J 500  talents,  (1,500,000  crowns.)  The  only  difference  that  remained, 
nras  in  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.    Perseus  was  fcr 
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waiting  till  the  service  took  eflect,  and  in  the  mean  time  oflfered  to  deposio 
the  monej  in  Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe  himself  secure  im 
that,  because  Samotbracia  depended  on  Perseus,  and  therefore  he  insisted 
upon  immediate  payment  of  patt  of  the  money.  This  broke  up  the* 
treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  another  negotiation,  which  might  have  been  no  less 
in  his  favour.  He  had  caused  a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side' 
•f  the  Danube,  consisting  of  10,000  horse,  and  as '  many  foot,  and  had^ 
agreed  to  give  10  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  6  to  the  infantry,  and 
1000  to  their  captains.  I  have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls  had  taken 
the  name  of  Bastams.  When  he  received  advice  that  they  were  arrived 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  bi» 
troops,  and  gave  orders,  that  in  the  towns  and  villages  through- which  thej 
were  to  passj  great  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided 
for  them  ;  he  had  presents  for  their  principal  officers,  of  horses^  arms,  and 
habits  ;  to  these  he  added  some  money,  which  was  ta  be  distributed 
amongst  a  small  number  ;  he  imagined  to  gaiii  the  multitude  by  this  bait.. 
The  king  halted  near  the  river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his  troops.. 
He  deputed  Antigonus,  one  of  the  3iacedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who* 
were  about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  him.  Antigonus  was  astonished 
when  he  saw  men  of  prodigious  stature,  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  of  the 
body,,  and^  in-  .handling  their  arms,  and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their 
language,  which  abounded  with  menaces  and  bravadoes.  He  set  off,  im 
the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given  for  their  good  reception^ 
wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  be  had  prepared  for  them  ;  after 
which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  be  mentioned,  and  to- 
send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.  The  Gaub  were  not  a  people  tO' 
be  paid  with  words*  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these  strangers^ 
came  directly  to  the  point,  and  asked  whether  he  had  brought  the  sum  agreed 
on.  As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  ^*  Go,"  said  be,  *^  ani  let 
*'  your  prince  know,  that  till  be  sends  the  hostages  and  sums-  agreed  on,  the- 
'^  Gaub  will  not  stir  from  hence."  The  king,  upon  die  return  of  his  deputy, 
assembed  his  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise  ;  but  as  he  was* 
a  much  better  guardian*  of  his  money  than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his^ 
avarice^  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gaub  ^ 
addii^,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance- 
into  Macedonia,  from- which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  5000^ 
horse  would  suffice  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that  his  sole  apprehen* 
sion  was  for  his  money  ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus- 
returned  to  the  Gads,,  and  told  them  his  master  had  occasion  for  no  raor& 
than  5000  horse  ;  upon  which  they  raised  an  universal  cry  and  murmur* 
against  Perseus,  who  bad  made  them  come  so  far  to  insult  them  so  grossly. 
Ciondicus  having  asked  Antigonus  again,  whether  he  bad  brought  the  money 
for  the  5000  horse  ?  As  the  deputy  sought  evasions,  and  gave  no  direct* 
answers,  the  Gauls  grew  furious,  and  were  just  going  to  cut  him  in  pieces, 
as  he  violently  apprehended..  However,,  they  bad  a  regard  to  his  quality 
of  deputy,  and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  to  his  person.  The 
Gaub  marched  away  immediately,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube,  and 
plundered  Thrace  in  their*  way  hom^. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement,  might  have  given  the  Ro<> 
mans  great  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thessaly, 
where  they  might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest 
places.  By  that  means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Enipeus,  he  mights 
hav^e  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans,  either  to  have  penetrated  into  Ma* 
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eedonia,  of  which  he  might  have  barred  the  entrance  with  his  trocps,  or  tc^ 
have  subsisted  any  longer  in  the  country,  because  they  could  have  brought 
no  provisions  as  before  from  Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid 
waste.  The  avarice,  by  which  he  was  governed,  prevented  bis  making 
any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Urged  by 
the  condition  of  bis  af&irs,  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he 
had  at  length  consented  to  give  Gentius  the  300  talents  be  had  demanded 
above  a  year,  for  raising  troops,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantauchus  had 
negotiated  this  treaty  for  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  paying 
the  king  of  Illyria,  10  talents,  (10,000  crowns,)  in  part  of  the  sum  promi- 
sed him.  Gentius  despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons  he 
could  confide  in,  to  receive  the  money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all 
should  be  concluded,  to  join  Perseas's  ambassadors,  and  to  go  with  them  to 
Rhodes,  in  order  to  bring  that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantau- 
chus had  represented  to  him.  that  if  the  Rhodians  came  into  it,  Rome  would 
not  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  three  powers  united.  Perseus  received 
those  ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  AAer  the  exchange 
of  hostages,  and  the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  de- 
liver the  300  talents.  The  ambassadors  and  agents  of  the  lllyrian  repaired  to 
Pella,  where  the  money  was  told  down  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under 
the  seal  of  the  ambassadors,  to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Perseus  had  given 
orders  underhand  to  the  persons  cha^d  with  this  convoy,  to  march  sbwly, 
'  and  by  small  journics,  and  when  they  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia, to  stop  for  his  further  orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauchus,  who 
had  remained  at  the  court  of  Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the  king,  to' 
declare  against  the  Romans  by  some  act  of  hostility.  In  the  mean  while 
arrived  ambassadors  from  the  Romans  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius. 
He  had  already  received  10  talents  by  way  of  earnest,  and  advice  that  the 
whole  sum  was  upon  the  road.  Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantau- 
chus, in  violation  of  all  rights  human  and  divine,  he  caused  the  two  am- 
bassadors to  be  imprisoned,  under  pretence  that  they  were  ^pies.  As  soon 
as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  believing  him  sufficiently  and  irretrieva- 
bly engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring  an  act,  be  recalled  those 
who  carried  the  300  talents  ;  congratulatir>g  himself  in  secret  upon  the 
cood  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity  in  saving  his  money. 
But  he  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the  victor ;  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself  agafnst  him,  and  (o  con- 
quer him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say,  "  that  victory  should 
**'  be  purchased  with  money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of 
•*  victory." 

The  ambassadora  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had 
resolved  to  employ  all  their  credit  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  io 
make  peace,  and  to  declare  war  against  that  which  should  refuse  to  accept 
proposals  for  an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their  posts  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  ;  the  consul  to  Macedonia,  Octavius  to  Orea,  with 
the  fleet,  and  Anicius  into  Illyria. 

The  success  of  the  last  was  as  rapid  as  fortunate.  He  was  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Gentius,  and  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome 
that  it  was  begun.  Its  duration  was  only  of  thirty  days,  flaving  treated 
Scorda,  the  capital  of  the  countrj-,  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  with 
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great  moderation,  the  other  cities  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  him- 
self was  reduced  tu  come  and  throw  himself  at  Anicius's  feet  to  implore  his 
mercy  ;  confessing  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having 
abandoned  the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  treated  him  with  humani- 
ty. His  first  care  was  to  take  the  two  ambassadors  out  of  prison.  He  sent 
one  of  them,  named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory, 
and  some  days  aAer  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  his  wife, 
children,  brother,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the  country.  The  sight  of  such 
illustrious  prisoners,  very  much  augmented  the  people's  joy.  Public  thanks- 
givings were  made  to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  crowded  with  a  vast  con- 
course of  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  ^milius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  encamp- 
ed  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seem- 
ed inaccessible.  He  had  the  Enipeus  in  front,  whose  banks  were  very 
high  ;  and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  he  had  thrown  up  good  intrenchments, 
with  towers  from  space  to  space,  on  which  were  placed  balistse,  and  other 
machines  for  discharging  darts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy.  If  they  ventured 
to  approach.  Perseus  had  fortified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him 
believe  himself  entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  to  weaken,  and  at  last 
repulse,  Paulus  ^milius  by  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he  would 
find  to  subsist  his  troops,  and  maintain  his  ground,  in  a  country  already 
eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  cope  with.  Paulus 
£miliu8  employed  his  thoughts  solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action, 
and  was  continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some 
enterprise  with  success.  He  began  by  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  dis- 
cipline in  his  army,  which  he  found  corrupted  by  the  license  wherein  it  had 
been  sufl^red  to  live.  He  reformed  several  things,  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  arms  of  the  troops,  as  the  duty  of  sentinels.  It  had  been  a  custom 
amongst  the  soldiers  to  criticise  upon  their  general,  to  examine  all  his  ac- 
tions among  theraseWes,  to  prescribe  his  conduct,  and  to  explain  upon 
what  he  should  or  should  not  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and 
dignity.  He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  such  discoun^es  did  not  become 
a  soldier ;  that  he  ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  business ;  the  care 
of  his  body,  in  order  to  render  it  robust  and  active ;  that  of  his  arms,  to 
keep  them  always  clean  and  in  good  condition ;  and  of  his  provisions,* 
that  he  might  be  always  in  a  readiness  to  march  upon  the  fir^t  notice  ;  that, 
for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  upon  the  gnodness  of  the  immortal  gods,  and 
the  vigilance  of  his  general ;  that  for  himself,  he  should  omit  nothing  that 
might  be  necessary  to  give  tl)em  occasion  to  evidence  their  valor,  and  that 
they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their  duty  well  when  the  signal  was  giv- 
en them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  discourse.  The 
old  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  aright  till  that 
day.  A  surprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  No 
body  was  idle  in  it.  The  soldiers  were  seen  sharpening  their  swords,  pol- 
ishing their  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields ;  practising  an  active  motion 
under  their  arms  ;  whirling  their  javelins,  and  brandishing  their  naked 
swords;  in  short,  forming  and  inuring  themselves  in  all  military  exercises  ; 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have 
of  coming  to  blows  with  the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or 
die. 

*  The  Roman  soldiers  sometimes  carried  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve  dayjC 
Vol.  IV*  22 
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The  camp  wad  situated  very  coromodiously,  but  wanted  water,  which' 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus  ^milius  whose  thoughts 
extended  to  every  thing,  seeing  mount  Olympus  before  him  very  high,  and 
covered  all  over  with  trees  extremely  green  and  flourishing,  judged,  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  springs  of  water  in 
the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  openings  to  be 
made  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  surface*  was 
scarce  broke  up,  when  springs  of  water  were  seen  to  run,  muddy  at  first, 
and' in  small  quantities,  but  in  a  little  while  very  clear,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. This  event  though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a 
singular  favour  of  the  gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  vEmilius  under  their  pro* 
tection,  and  made  him  more  beloved  and  respected  by  them  than  before. 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers,  th^ir  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which  they 
prepared  themselves  for  combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  per- 
ceived plainly,  that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius,  an  Hostilius, 
or  a  Marcius ;  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  altered  with  the  gen- 
eral. He  redoubled  his  attention  and  application^  on  his  side,  animated  his 
soldiers,  employed  himself  in  forming  them  by  different  exercises,  added 
new  works  tothe  old,  and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  of 
insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Illyria,  and  of  the 
taking  of  the  king  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  excited  among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  also  on  their  side  ;  for  it  is  common,  when  two  armies 
act  in  diHerent  parts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the  other, 
either  in  valor  or  glory.  Perseus  endeavoured  at  first  to  suppress  this  news ; 
but  his  care  to  dissemble  it,  only  served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certain. 
The  alarm  was  general  amongst  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Ilhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make  the 
same  proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  that  at  Rome  had  so  highly 
offended  the  senAte.  It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  having 
them  dismissed  vvitli  insult.  The  consul  thought  the  best  way  to  express  his 
contempt  for  them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give  them  an  answer 
in  fifteen  days. 

To  show  how  little  he  made  of  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians, 
Ik;  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  entering  upon  ac- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  the  year  before  had  pen- 
etrated into  Macedonia,  had  quitted  it  and  returned  into  Thessaly  ;  perhaps 
upon  account  of  provisions';  lor,  at  present,  they  consulted  upon  measures 
for  opening  a  passage  into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers, 
were  for  attempting  to  force  the  enemy's  intrenchments  upcMi  the  banks  of 
the  Enipeus.  They  observed,  tliat  the  Macedonians,  who  the  year  before 
had  been  driven  from  higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  legions.  Others  were  of  opinion  Uiat  Octavius  with 
the  fleet,  should  go  to  Tbessalonica,  and  attack  tbe  sea  coasts,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  king,  by  that  diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Eni- 
peus, for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave  his  passage  opeiu 

*  Vix  deducta  siimma  arena  erat,  cum  scaturigenes  turbidx  primo  et  tcnues 
cmicare,  dein  liquidam  muUamque  fundere  aquam,  velut  deum  dono,  ccefie- 
nint.  Aliquantum  ea  quoque  res  duci  famac  et  auctoritatis  apud  milites  adr- 
jccit.    Liv. 
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It  is  highly  important  for  an  ahle  and  experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  choose  what  measures  he  pleases.  Paul  us  ^Erailius  had  quite  differ- 
ent views.  He  sa*V  that  the  Enii>eus,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as 
4he  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it  was  inaccessible.  He  knew 
besides,  without  mentioning  the  machines  disposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  en- 
/emy's  troops  were  much  more  expert  than  his  own  in  discharging  javelins 
and  darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  of  such  impenetrable  lines  as  those 
were,  had  been  to  expose  his  troops  to  inevitable  slaughter  ;  and  a  good 
general  spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  because  he  looks  upon  himself  as 
their  father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preserve  them  as  his  children.  He 
kept  quiet  therefore,  for  some  days,  without  making  the  least  motion. 
Plutarch  says,  that  it  was  believed  there  never  was  an  example  of  two  ar- 
mies so  numerous,  that  lay  so  long  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  in  such 
profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity.  In  any  other  times  the  sol- 
diers would  have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience  ;  but  Paulus 
jCmilius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  leDgth,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for  information,  he 
was  told  by  two  Perrhaebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had 
fixperienced,  that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhaebia,  which  led  to  Pythi- 
Hm,  a  town  situated  upon  the  brow  of  mount  Olympus;*  that  this  way  was 
Hot  of  difficult  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thither  a  de- 
tachment of  5000  men.  He  conceived,  that  in  causing  this  post,  to  be  at- 
tacked in  the  night,  and  at  unawares,  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  be 
beat  out,  and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  pnetor 
Octavios,  and  having  opened  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with 
|iis  fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  to  take  ten  days  provisions  with  him  for  1000 
men,  in  order  to  make  Perseus  believe  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  sea 
coasts.     At  the  same  time  he  made  his  son  Fabius  Maximus,  then  very 

^oung,  with  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son  in  law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out  ; 
B  gave  them  a  detachment  of  6000  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to 
inarch  by  the  sea  side  towards  Heraclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there, 
according  to  what  had  been  proposed  in  the  council.  When  they  arrived 
there,  the  praetor  told  them  the  consul's  orders.  As  soon  as  it  was  night, 
quitting  their  rout  by  the  sea  coast,  they  advanced,  without  halting,  to* 
wards  Pythium,  over  the  mountains  and  rocks,  conducted  by  the  two  Perr- 
haebian  guidea.  It  bad  been  concluded  that  they  should  arrive  there  the 
third  day,  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  lime  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his 
Eiaving  any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day  in  the  morning,  detached  his  light 
armed  troops,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  Macedonians.  They  came  to 
a  slight  engagement  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself,  which  was  then  very 
low.  The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a 
^eclivity  of  300  paces,  and  the  stream  was  1000  paces  broad.  The  ac- 
tion passed  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  who  were  each  with  his 
troops  in  the  front  of  their  camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retreat  to  be 
sounded  towards  noon.  The  loss  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides.  Tlie 
next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour  ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The  Romans  had 
not  only  those  upon  their  hands  with  whom  they  fought  ;  the  enemy, 
from  the  tops  of  the  towers  upon  the  banks,  poured  clouds  of  darts  an4 

•The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  01ympuS|  where  Pythium  wai 
«ltnatedt  Yft^  upward?  of  tei^  sudiai  or  half  a  leaguo 
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stones  upon  them.  The  consul  lost  abundance  more  of  his  people  this 
day,  and  made  them  retire  late.  The  third  day  Paulus  ^milius  lay  still, 
and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  £|  passage  near  the  sea.  Perseus  did  not 
suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  near  Pylbium.  His  troops* 
were  very  much  fatigued,  lor  which  reason  he  made  them  rest  themselves 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet ; 
but,  on  a  sudden,  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio*s 
troops,  roused  him  from  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the 
Romans  had  taken  to  surprise  him.  The  king  terrified  with  the  news,  de- 
tached immediately  10,000  foreign  soldiers,  with  2000  Macedonians,  un- 
der the  command  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  ^ith  all  possible  diligence  to 
take  possession  of  an  eminence  which  the  Romans  haci  still  to  pass,  before 
they  arrived  at  Pythium.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A 
very  rude  engagement  ensued  upon  this  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for 
some  time  in  suspense.  But  the  king's  detachment  at  length  gave  way  on 
all  sides,  and  were  put  to  the  rout.  Scipio  pursued  them  vigorously,  and 
led  bis  victorious  troops  into  the  plaiq. 

When  those  who  Oed  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned  so 
great  a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamped,  and  retired  by  his 
rear,  seized  \vith  fear,  and  almost  in  despair.  He  held  a  great  counctly 
to  deliberate  upon  proper  measures.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was 
best  to  hilt  under  tlie  walls  of  Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  or  tq 
divide  his  troops  into  his  towns,  supply  them  well  with  provisions,  and  ex-* 
pect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  hot  subsist  long  in  a  country  which  h^ 
had  taken  care  to  lay  vvaste,  and  could  furnish  neither  forage  for  the  horse, 
nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter  resolution  had  great  inconveniences, 
9iid  argued  the  prince  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  without  either  hope  ox 
resource  ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining 
the  country,  which  he  had  not  only  commanded,  but  executed  in  person. 
Whilst  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve,  fluctuated  in  doubt ;  the  prin- 
cipal officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans ;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  behave  well,  having 
their  wives  apd  children  to  defend  ;  that  being  himself  witness  of  all 
their  actions,  and  fighting  at  their  bead,  they  would  behave  with  double 
ardour,  and  give  proofs  of  their  valor  in  emulation  of  each  other.  These 
reasons  reanimated  the  prince,  He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna, 
where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle.  He  forgot  nothing  that 
might  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  his  ground,  assigned  every  one  bis 
post,  and  gave  all  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind;  resolved  to  attack 
the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare  level  country,  very  fit  for 
drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy  armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right 
and  lefi  there  were  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which  joining  together,  gave  the 
light  armed  foot  and  tlie  archers  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  con- 
ceal their  marching  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to  charge  them  in  flank. 
The  whole  front  of  llie  army  was  covered  by  two  small  rivers,  which  had 
not  much  water  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  season,  for  it  was  then 
about  the  end  of  summer,  but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans 
great  trouble,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  -^milius  being  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  having  joined  Scipio*s 
detachment,  marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  bat- 
tip  against  the  enemy ;  keeping  always  on  the  sea  coast,  for  the  convene 
fence  of  having  provisions  brought  in   barks  from  the  Roman  fleets    Sut 
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when  he  came  in  view  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good 
disposition  of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he  halted  to  de- 
liberate on  what  he  had  to  do.  The  joung  officers,  full  of  ardour  and  im* 
patience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to 
him,  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  without  any  delay.  Scipio,  whose 
boldness  was  increased  by  his  late  success  upon  mount  Olympus,  distin- 
guished himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  the  pressing  in- 
stances he  made.  He  represented  to  him,  that  the  generals,  his  predeces- 
sors, had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays  ;  that 
be  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged 
to  pursue  him,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Jbis  kingdom,  in  making  the  army  take  great  compasses,  through  defiles 
and  forests,  as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  him 
therefore,  whilst  the  enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  immedi- 
ately, and  not  to  let  slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  him. 

*•  Formerly,"  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio,  "  1  thought  as  you 
^  do  now,  and  one  day  you  will  think  as  1  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  reasons 
*'  of  my  conduct  another  time  ;  at  present  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon 
*^  the  discretion  of  and  old  general."  The  young  officer  was  silent,  well 
convinced  that  the  consul  had  good  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did. 

After  he  bad  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops,  who  were  at  the 
bead  of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  battle,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  front,  as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  disposed,  accor- 
ding to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  time  the 
pioneers,*  covered  by  those  lines,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp. 
As  they  were  a  great  number,  the  work  was  soon  completed.  The  consul 
made  the  battalions  file  off  gradually,  beginning  with  the  rear,  which  was 
nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the  whole  army  into  the  intrenchments, 
without  confusion,  disorder,  or  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The 
king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the  Romans  declined  fighting,  retired  also  into  his 
camp. 

It  was  an  inviolable  lawj  amongst  the  Romans,  though  they  were  to 
.3iay  only  one  day  and  night  in  a  place,  to  inclose  themselves  in  a  well  for- 
tified camp  ;  by  that  means  they  placed  themselves  out  of  insult,  and 
avoided  aU  surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abode  as 
their  city;  the  intrenchment  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents  of 
bouses.  In  case  of  a  battle,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  served 
for- a  retreat  ^nd  refuge  ;  and,  if  victorious,  they  found  it  a  place  of  quiet 
and  security, 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their  refreshment, 
whilst  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the 
moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark, 
and  the  light  failing  by  little  and  little,  it  changed  its  colour  sevetal  times, 
and  was  at  length  totally  eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  having  assembled  the  soldiers, 
with  the  consul's  permission,  had  apprized  them  of  the  eclipse,  and  showed 
them  the  exact  moment  when  it  would  begin,  and  how  long  it  would  con- 
tinue. The  Roman  soldiers,  therefore,  were  not  astonished  at  this  ac- 
cident ;  they  only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had  more  than  human  knowledge. 

*  Hastati  Principcs  Triarii. 

f  Maiores  vestri  castra  munita  portum  ad  omnes  casus  exercitus  ducebant 
esse.  Patria  altera  est  militaris  hasc  sedes,  vallumciue  pro  moenibiiset  tentori- 
um saum  cuique  militi  domus  ac  panateus  sunt  Castra  sunt  victori  recepta^ 
(SuliUD,  Ticto  perfog^um.    Liv.  L  xliv.  a  39. 
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But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Macedonians  were  seized  with  horror  and  dread ; 
and  it  was  whispered  thruugbout  all  the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold 
the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  ^railius,  who  was  a  very  religious  observer  of  all 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious, 
applied  himself  to  offering  oxen  to  Hercules.  He  sacrificed  20,  one  after 
another,  without  finding  any  favourable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  those  vie* 
tims.  At  length,  at  the  one  and  twentieth,  he  imagined  he  saw  such  as 
promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended  himself,  without  attacking 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  vowed  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god,  (^ 
100  oxen,  with  public  games.  Having  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious 
ceremonies,  ai)out  nine  in  the  morning,  he  assembled  his  council.  He 
had  heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  desired 
therefore  to  give  this  assembly  an  account  of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of 
regard  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  promised  it.  The  reasons  for  his  nof 
having  given  battle  the  day  before,  were,  first,  because  the  enemy's  army 
was  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
weaken  considerably,  by  the  great  detachment  for  the  guard  of  the  bag- 
gage. In  the  second  place,  would  it  have  consisted  with  prudence  to  en- 
gage troops  entirely  fresh  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  and 
painful  march,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  which  they  had  been  almost  broiled,  and  by  thirst,  which  gave 
them  insupportable  pain  ?  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  a  good  general  was  under,  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a 
vre\\  intrenched  camp  behind  him,  which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serv^ 
the  army  for  a  retreat.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  pre- 
pare for  battle  tlie  same  day. 

*  We  see  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  duty  of  sol- 
diers and  subaltern  officers,  and  tliat  of  a  general  ;  the  former  have  only  to 
desire,  and  behave  well  in  battle  ;  but  the  general's  business  is  to  foresee, 
weigh,  and  compare  every  thing,  in  order  to  choose  his  measures  with  ma- 
ture deliberation  ;  and,  by  a  wise  delay  of  some  days,  or  even  hours,  be 
often  preserves  an  army,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  might  have 
exposed  to  ruin. 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  it  was,  \ 
however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  ^ 
the  generals,  who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  side.  Some  Thraciao 
soldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging  ;  700 
Ligurians  ran  to  assist  these  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused  troops  to 
advance  to  support  the  Thracians ;  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  con- 
tinually increasing,  the  battle  at  length  became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Polybius,  and  after 
him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle.  This  puts  it  out  of 
my  power  to  give  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says,  being  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  little  which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguish- 
ed themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner.  UpOQ 
which  Paulus  jEmilius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found,  that  the 
Macedonians,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their 
pikes  into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  what* 
ever  efforts  they  made,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  swords ;  and 

*  Djvisa  inter  exercitum  ducesque  munia.  Milittbus  cupidinem  pugnandi 
convenit'c  ;  duces  pro\  idendo,  cnnsultando,  cunctatiouc  sa^pius  quam  temerit^ 
ate  prcdessc.    Tacit.  Hist  1.  ill  c.  .20. 
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be  saw,  at  the  aame  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the  enemy  joined 
their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart  of  brass  and  for- 
ests of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and 
terror.  He  oflen  spoke  afterwards  of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sight 
made  upon  him,  and  what  reason  it  gave  him  to  doubt  the  success  of  the 
battle.  But  not  to  discourage  his  troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxie- 
ty, and  appearing  with  a  gay  and  serene  countenance,  rode  through  all  the 
ranks  witlx)ut  helmet  or  cuirass,  animating  them  with  his  expressions,  and 
much  more  by  his  example.  The  general,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of 
their  officers  took  the  ensign  of  his  company  and  tossed  it  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like  desperate  men 
upon  that  battalion.  Astonishing  actions  ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most 
dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  oi  the 
Macedonians  with  their  swords,  and  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers  ; 
striving  sometimes  to  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  to  turn  them  aside,  in 
order  to  open  themselves  an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians 
always  keeping  close  order,  and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  present- 
ed that  iron  rampart,  and  gave  those  such  great  strokes  that  flung  upon  them, 
ttiat,  piercing  shields  and  cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the  Pelignians 
dead,  who,  without  any  caution  continued  to  rush  headlong,  like  wild 
beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their  enemies,  and  to  hurry  upon  a  de^th  they 
saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  put  into  disorder,  the  second  was  dis- 
couraged, and  began  to  fall  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed  ;  but,  instead 
cf  advancing,  they  retreated  towards  mount  Olocris.*  When  Paulus  Emili- 
as saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  $ee» 
«pon  the  first  troops  having  giVen  way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face 
the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  im- 
penetrable intrenchment ;  and,  continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be 
broke  nor  opened.  But  at  length  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  front  of  the  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue 
every  where  that  line  of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Paulus  JEmilius  observed  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  openings  and  intervals,  and  that 
it  fell  back  on  one  side,  whilst  it  advanced  on  the  other  ;  which  must  ne- 
cessarily happen  in  great  armies,  when  the  troops,  not  always  acting  witb 
the  same  vigour,  fight  also  with  diflerent  success. 

Paulus  .imilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to  improve  all  ad- 
Tantages,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into 
the  void  spaces  of  the  enemy's  battle,  and  to  attack  them  no  longer  in  front 
by  a  general  charge,  but  by  small  detachments,  and  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time.  This  order,  given  so  critically  occasioned  the  gaining 
of  the  battle.  The  Romans  immediately  fell  into  the  void  spaces,  and 
thereby  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  use  their  long  pikes,  charg- 
ing them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered.  Tlie  phalanx 
was  broke  in  an  instant,  and  all  its  force,  which  consisted  solely  ia 
its  union,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  together,  vanished  and  dis- 
appeared. When  they  came  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon,  the 
Macodonians  with  their  short  swords,  struck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which 
were  strong  and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot  ;  on  the 

•  ITuit  mountain  was  c\idently  part  of  Olympus. 
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contrary,  they  opposed  small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of  the  Romanf, 
which  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and  vigor,  that 
they  scarce  discharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields 
and  armoar  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The  palanx  having  lost  their 
advantage,  and  being  taken  on  their  weak  side,  resisted  with  great  difficul- 
ty, and  were  at  length  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off  full 
speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pydna, 
under  a  pretence  of  going  to  olier  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  ;  as  if,  says  Plu- 
tarch, Hercules  was  a  god  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  abject  cow-* 
ards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust  tows  ;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be 
victorious,  who  durst  not  face  his  enemy  ;  whereas  the  same  god  received 
the  prayer  of  Paulus  iBmilius,  because  he  asked  victory  with  sword  in 
hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting  valiantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest,  and 
where  the  Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance.  !t  was  there  also  that  the 
son  of  Cato,  Paulus  ^milius's  son  in  law,  after  having  done  prodigies  of 
valor,  unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this 
accident,  quite  out  of  himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks, 
and  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  young  soldiers,  he  rushed 
headlong  and  furious  upon  the  Macedonians.  Afier  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  a  most  bloody  slaughter,  they  made  the  latter  give  way,  and  remaining 
roasters  of  the  ground,  they  applied  themselves  in  searching  for  the  sword, 
which  they  found  at  last  under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Trans- 
ported with  that  good  fortune,  and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  withr 
new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  stood  firm  ;  so  that  at  length  the 
3000  Macedonians  who  remained,  and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  pha- 
lanx, were  entirely  cut  in  pieces  ;  not  a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or 
ceasing  to  fight,  to  the  last  ^jMment  of  his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled  ;  and  so  great  a  number  of 
them  were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was 
covered  with  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  riv- 
er Leucus,  they  found  the  waters  still  stained  with  their  blood.  It  is  said 
that  25,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  perished  in  this  battle. 
The  Romans  lost  only  100,  and  made  II  or  12,000  prisoners.  The  cav- 
alry, which  had  no  share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout,  had 
fetired ;  and  the  Romans,  from  their  viofent  ardour  against  the  phalanx, 
did  not  think  at  that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decirled  so  suddenly,  that  the  charge,  which  began: 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed  by  the  victory  before  four.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  carried  very  far ; 
so  that  the  troops  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  night.  All  the  servants  in 
the  army  went  out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great  shouts  of  joy,  and  con- 
ducted them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where  they  had  made  illuminations, 
and  covered  the  tents  with  wreaths  of  ivy,*  and  crowns  of  laurel. 

But  in  the  midst  of  bis  great  victory,  the  general  was  in  extreme  afflic- 
tion. Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle,  the  youngest,  who  was  but 
seventeen  years  old,  and  whom  he  loved  with  most  tenderness,  because  he 
bad  already  given  great  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was 
in  an  universal  alarm,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  mournful 

•  This  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans.  Csesar  writes  in  the  third  book 
of  the  civil  war,  '*  that  he  found  in  Pompcy's  camp  the  tents  of  Lentulus, 
and  some  others,  covered  with  ivy."  L.  etiam  Lentuli  et  aonntillorum  tabcr- 
oacula  protccta  hedem. 
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tileqce.  They  searched  for  him  with  tordies  among  the  dead,  but  to  no 
purpose*  At  length,  when  the  night  was  very  much  advanced,  and  they 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  more,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended 
only  by  two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
enemy.  PauluS  ^milius  thought  he  had  recovered  him  from  the  dead, 
and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of  his  victory  till  that  moment.  He 
was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  ruins  no  less  to  be  deplored.  The  young 
Roman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second  Scipio,  who  was  aAenvards 
called  Africanus,  and  Numantinus,  from  having  destroyed  Carthage  and 
Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal. The  consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction, 
of  whom  his  son  Fabius  was  one,  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus  continuing  bis  flight,  had  passed  the  city  of 
Pydna,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella  with  all  his  horse,  which  had  escap- 
ed from  the  battle  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  fled  in 
disorder,  meeting  them  upon  the  road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest 
terms,  calling  them  cowards  and  traitors ;  and  carrying  their  resentment 
further,  ihey  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and  wounded  a  great  number  of 
them.  The  king,  who  apprehended  the  consequences  of  that  tumult,  quit- 
ted the  high  road,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  royal 
mantle,  put  it  behind  him,  took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and  carried  it  in 
his  hand  ;  and,  to  discourse  with  his  friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  alight- 
ed and  led  his  horse  in  bis  hand.  Several  of  those  who  attended  him  took 
diflSsrent  routes  from  his,  under  various  pretexts  ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  than  to  shun  the  fury  of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only 
served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural  ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers  three 
only  remained  with  him,  and  those  all  strangers.  Evander  of  Crete,  whom 
be  had  employed  to  assassinate  king  Eumenes,  was  one  of  them.  He  retain- 
ed bis  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived,  about  midnight,  in  Pella,  he  stabbed  two  of  his  treas- 
urers with  bis  own  hands,  for  ^ing  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the 
faults  he  had  committed,  and  with  ill  timed  freedom,  to  give  him  their  coun- 
sel, upon  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  retrieving  his  affairs.  This 
cruel  treatment  of  two  of  the  principal  ofiicers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed 
only  out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill  timed  zeal,  entirely  lost  him  with  every 
body.  Alanned  by  the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  officers  and  cour- 
tiers, be  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  go 
to  Ampbipolis,  carrying  along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  sent  deputies  to  Paulus  iBmilius  to  implore  his 
mercy.  From  Ampbipolis  he  went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  ot  Macedo- 
nia opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  and  made  their  submission. 

The  consul  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pella,  the 
happy  situation  of  whicb  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had  been 
kept  in  this  city ;  but  only  the  300  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius, 
king  of  Tbrajce,  and  aAcnvards  caused  to  be  brought  back,  were  found 
there.  Paulus  -ZEmilius,  having  been  informed  that  Perseus  was  in  Samothra- 
cia, repaired  to  Ampbipolis,  in  order  to  pass  from  thence  into  that  Island. 

♦He  was  encamped  at  Si  rest  in  the  country  of  the  Odomantes,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Perseus,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  three  dep- 
uties, of  inconsiderable  birth  and  condition.     He  could  not  forbear  shedding 

*Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  3^9.    Plut  in  Paul,iEmiI.  p.  269.  270. 

t  An  obscure,  unknown  city,  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

Vot.  IV.  23 
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tear?  when  he  reflected  upon  the  uncertainly  of  human  affairs,  of  which  the 
present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a  sensible  example.  But  when  he  saw 
this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  '*  Perseus  the  king,  to  the  consul 
Pauhis  ^milus,  greeting  ;'*  the  stupid  ignorance  that  prince  seemed  to  be 
in  of  his  condition,  extinguished  in  him  all  sense  of  compassion ;  and  though 
the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  style,  and 
little  consisted  with  the  royal  dignity,  he  dismissed  the  deputies  without  an 
answer.  How  haughty  were  these  proud  republicans,  to  degrade  an  unfor- 
tunate king  immediately  in  this  manner !  PerseuB  perceived  the  name  he 
was  henceforth  to  forget.  He  wrote  a  second  letter,  to  which  he  only  put 
bis  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He  demanded  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which  was  granted.  This  negoti* 
alion  hadno  effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would  not  renounce 
the  royal  dignity,  and  Paulus  ^milius,  on  the  other,  insisted  that  he 
should  submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time  the  pnetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  arrived 
at  Samothracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseu»  by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  in 
respect  to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it,  but  he  endeavoured  by  promises 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans. 
His  endeavours  were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  either  of  himself,  or  in^  concert  with 
the  pnetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
the  assembly  of  the  Samothracians,  which  was  then  held,  he  said  to  them ; 
'*  Is  it  a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and 
"  inviolable  asylum  throughout  all  its  extent  ?"  Upon  being  answered  by 
all  present,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  so.  *'  How,  then,"  continued  he, 
^*  do  you  suffer  its  sanctity  to  be  violated  by  an  homicide,  contaminated 
^  with  the  blood  of  king  Eumenes  ?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin 
**  by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose  hands  are  impure,  how  can  yeu  su&r 
*'  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled  by  the  presence  v(  an  infamous 
^*  murderer  ?"  This  accusation  fell  upon  Perseus  ;  but  the  Samothracians 
chose  rather  to  apply  it  to  Evander,  whom  all  the  world  knew  had  been 
the  agent  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes.  They  sent  therefore 
to  tell  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  ofi  assassination,  and  that  he 
should  appear,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  him- 
self before  the  judges  ;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  should  take 
measures  for  his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The  king  having  sent  for 
Evander,  advised  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  submit  to  that  sen- 
tence. He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  counsel,  apprehending  he  would 
declare,  that  the  assassination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  order,  and  there* 
fore  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill 
himself.  Evander  seemed  at  first  to  consent  to  it,  and  professing  that  he 
had  rather  die  by  poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape 
by  flight.  The  king  was  aware  of  that  design,  and  fearing  the  Samothra- 
cians would  let  the  weight  of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  with- 
drawn the  ofiender  from  the  punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
killed.  This  was  polluting  the  sanctuary  with  a  new  crime  ;  but  he  cor- 
rupted the  principal  magistrate  with  presents  of  money,  who  declared  in 
the  assembly,  that  Evander  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself. 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  bis  asylum,  wa3 
reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  to  embark  and  make  his  escape.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  gained  secretly  a  certain 
Cretan,  called  Oroandes,  who  had  a  merchant  ship,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  receive  him  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures ;  they  amounted  to  200O 
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taleDfs,  that  is,  about  300,000  pounds.  But,  suspicious  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole ;  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  s^ip, 
and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on  board  with  himself.  The  Cre- 
tan, following  the  genius  of  his  country  upon  this  occasion,  shipped  all  the 
gold  and  silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the  evening,  and  let  Perseus 'know, 
that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  at  midnight  with  his  children,  and 
such  of  his  people  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus  with  in6nite  difficulty,  crept 
through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out  through  a  ru- 
inous house,  with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  treasures  fol- 
lowed him.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when  he  was  in« 
fwrned  that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail.  He  had  in- 
trusted his  other  children  to  Ion  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been  his  favour- 
ite, and  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes  ;  for  he  delivered  iip  his  children  to 
Octavius  ;  which  was  the  principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put  him- 
self into  the  power  of  those  who  had  his  children  in  tlieirhands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself  and  Philip  his  son,  to  the  prstor 
OctaFius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  the  con- 
sul ;  having  first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  iBmilius  sent  his 
son  in  law  Tubero  to  meet  him.  Perseus,  in  a  noouring  habit,  entered  the 
camp,  attended  only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him,  with 
a  sufficiently  numerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ad- 
Tancing  some  few  steps,  offered  him  his  hand.  Perseus  threw  himself  ai 
bis  feet ;  but  he  raised  him  immediately,  and  would  not  .suffer  him  to  em- 
brace his  knees.  Having  introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he  made  liim  sit 
down,  facing  those  who  formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him,  *'  What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him 
**  to  enter  with  so  much  animosity  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that 
"  exposed  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  dangers  ?"  When,  in- 
stead of  the  answer  which  every  body  expected,  the  king,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  shedding  tears,  kept  silence  ;  Paulus  iEmilius  con- 
tinued to  this  effect  ;  '*  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I  should  be 
"  less  surprised  at  your  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman 
*'  peqple  for  your  friends  or  enemies  ;  but  having  been  present  in  the  war 
'^  made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  certainly  remembering  the  peace, 
"  which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  our  side^  how  could  you  prefer 
**  war  rather  than  peace,  with  a  people  whose  force  in  the  former,  and 
**  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced  ?''  Perseus  making  no 
more  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he. had  done  to  the  first  question.;  '*  In 
"  whatsoever  manner,  notwithstanding,"  resumed  the  consul,  "  these  af- 
"  fairs  hare  happened  ;  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all 
*'  mankind  are  liable,  or  of  chance  ;  or  that  fatal  destiny  which  superin- 
"  tends  all  things,  take  courage.  The  clemency  with  which  the  Roman 
"  people  have  behaved  in  regard  to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  ought  to 
"  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with  some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire 
"  confidence,  that  you  will  meet  with  the  same  treatijnent.'!  He  spoke 
this  in  Greek  to  Perseus ;  then,  turning  towards  the  Romans,  "  You*  see," 
said  he  in  his  own  language,  *'  a  great  example  of  the  inconstancy  of  hu- 
"  man  affairs.     It  is  to  you  principally,  young  Romans,  1  address  this  dis- 

*  Ezemplum  insigne  cemitis,  inquit  mutationis  rcrum  humananim.  Vobis 
hoc  prxcipue  dico,  juvencs.  Ideo  m  secundis  rebus  nihil  in  quemquam  super- 
be  ac  violenter  consulere  decet,  nee  prxsenti  credere  fortunx,  cum  quid  vesper 
fcrat,  insertum  at.  Is  demum  vir  erit,  cujus  aniraum  ncc  prospera  fluta^uo 
«^fer«t,  necadversainfringet.   liv. 
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••  course.  The  uncertainty  of  what  maj  happen  to  us  every  day,  ought  to 
**  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  with  insolence  and  cruelty  in  our  prosperi- 
"  ty,  nor  rely  too  much  upon  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real 
*'  merit  and  true  valor  is  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  good,  nor  too  dejected  in 
♦'  bad  fortune."  Paulus  ^milius,  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged 
Tubero  with  the  care  of  the  king.  He  invited  him  that  day  to  bis  table, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  his  present  condition 
Would  admit. 

The  army  went  aflerward9  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  received 
the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  ;  the  rest  were  distribiAed  into  the  neigh* 
bourine  cities.  Thus  ende'd  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  t^erseus, 
which  had  continued  four  years  ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  botb 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  ♦  Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  years.  fHe  was  reck- 
oned the  fortieth  king  from  Caranus,  who  was  the  first  that  reigned  in  Mace- 
donia.    So  important  a  conquest  cost  Paulus  ^milius  only  )d  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of 
]Pbilip,  son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  expbits,  it 
made  considerable  acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Europe  ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and 
acquired  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into 
Asia  ;  and  in  the  13  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  subjected  all  the 
provinces  of  which  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians  was  composed,  and 
carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  1  mean,  to  Ara- 
bia on  one  side,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia, 
the  greatest  that  had  been  in  the  world,  divided,  or  rather  torn,  into  differ- 
ent kingdoms,  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  took 
each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted  during  something  more  than  i  50  years, 
from  the  exalted  height  to  which  tlie  victorious  arms  of  that  prince  had 
raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such  was  the  period  of  the  so 
much  boasted  exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror,  the  terror  and  admiration 
of  the  universe  ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  the  example  of  the  most  vain 
and  most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  -fimilius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on 
their  journey.  But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  af- 
ter the  bailie,  whilst  the  games  were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was 
whispered  about,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus 
entirely  defeated.  This  news  was  attended  with  clapping  of  bands,  and 
cries  of  victory  throughout  the  wholv  circus.  But  when  the  magistrates, 
after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either 
author  or  foundation,  that  false  and  short  lived  joy  ceased,  and  left  only  a 
secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps  the  presage  of  a  victory,  which  either  was 
already  or  would  soon  be  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  put  Rome  put  of  pain.  They  were  inform- 
ed, that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated  ;  that  he  was  flying,  and  could 
not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people's  joy,  which 
had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies  read 
a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
jn  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  decreed, 
and  ail  the  temples  filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who 

♦  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  4. 

tLivy,  such  as  we  have  him,  says  the  twentieth.  Justin  the  thirtieth.  It  is 
tliought  there  is  an  enor  in  the  figui^  aud  that  it  should  be  corrected,  the  fbr- 
tjcth,  with  Eusebius. 
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w«Dt  tbither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  signal  protection  vouch- 
safed the  republic. 

*  After  the  nomination  of  tbe  neir  consuls  at  Rome,  the  command  of  tlie 
army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  i£raiJius,  and  that  in  IJlyria 
to  L.  Anicius.  Ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  af- 
fairs in  Macedonia )  and  fire  for  Ulyria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out, 
regulated  their  commission  in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the 
Macedonians  and  llljrians  should  be  declared  free  ;  in  order  that  all  nations 
might  know,  the  end  of  tiie  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people, 
but  to  deliver  such  as  were  enslaved ;  so  that  the  one,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  name,  might  always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who 
were  under  the  rule  of  kings,  might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  jus- 
tice by  them,  in  consideration  for  tbe  Romans  ;  or  that,  whenever  war 
should  arise  between  those  kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  nations  might 
know,  that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would  be  victory  for  the  Romans,  and 
liberty  for  them.  The  senate  also  abolished  certain  duties  upon  the  mines 
and  land  estates  ;  because  those  duties  could  not  be  collected  but  by  the 
ministry  of  tax  farmers,  commonly  called  publicans  ;  and  that  whenever 
such  sortf  of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and  the  people 
are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a  general  council  for  the  nation, 
lest  the  populace  should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to  de- 
generate into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  re- 
gions ;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Romans 
one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  their 
kings.  These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  for 
Macedonia  were  charged.  Those  for  lUyria  had  almost  the  same  instruc- 
tions, and  arrived  there  first.  After  having  communicated  their  commis- 
sion to  the  proprxlor  Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  Anicius 
having  ascended  his  tribunal,  declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the  lllyrians,  and  that  the  garrisons  should  be 
withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and  forts  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  regard  to  some  people,  who  either  before  or  during  the  war,  had  de- 
clared for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  was  added  to  their 
liberty  ;  all  the  rest  were  discharged  from  one  half  of  the  impost  formerly 
paid  to  the  kings.  Illyria  was  divided  into  three  regions  or  parts,  which 
had  each  of  them  their  public  council  and  magistrates. 

Before  the  deputies  from  Macedonia|  arrived  there,  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
was  at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece  ;  to  see  those  things  with  his  own  eyes,  which  all  the  world  talked 
of  without  knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to  Sul- 
ptcius  Gallus,  he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio 
his  son,  and  Atheneus,  king  Eumenes's  brother. 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,  the  most  celebra- 
ted oracle  in  the  universe.  The  multitude  and  value  of  the  presents,  stat- 
ues, vessels,  and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him 
extremely.  He  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great 
square  pillar  of  white  marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was  to 
have  been  placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  saying,  '^  That  the 
vanquished  ought  to  give  place  to  the  victors." 

•  A.  M.  3837.    Ant  I  C.  167.    Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  17,  18. 
f  Et  ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vauum,  aut  libcrtatim  sociis 
imllam  esse.    Liv. 

^  Liv.  L  3dv.  n.  27,  28.    Plut.  in  PauL  -ffilmiL  p.  270. 
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He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  simamed  Tra|AoiiiuSf  and 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern  into  which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle*  de- 
scended. He  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercynna, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  is  there  very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulis,  from  which  port  the  famous 
fleet  of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  iemple  of 
Diana  in  that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his 
daughter  Iphigenia,  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the  soothsayer  Am- 
philocus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  by 
ancient  renown,  where  abundance  of  objects  presented  themselves  to  his 
view,  well  capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity  ;  the  citadel, 
the  ports,  the  walls  which  joined  the  Pireus  to  the  city,  the  arsenals  for  the 
navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of  gods  and  men,  in  which 
it  was  hard  to  know,  whether  the  matter  or  art  were  most  admirable.  He 
^id  not  forget  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
citadel. 

Whilst  Paulus  ^milius  was  in  that  city,  he  demanded  an  excellent  phi* 
losophcr  of  the  Athenians  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine 
painter  to  design  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  They  immediately  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting ; 
a  very  singular  and  extraordinary  praise,  which  was  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence and  the  approbation  of  Paulus  ^milius.  We  here  see  the  attention 
paid  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
tons  of  that  Roman  general  were  then  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the 
itwo,  who  made  the  campaign  in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that 
lime  seventeen  years  old.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a 
philosopher  with  them,  capable  of  forming  both  their  minds  by  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that  of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all  studies 
IS  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most  neglected.  To  know  what  are  the 
-effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  future  greatness 
«f  the  youngest  of  the  twosons^of  this  consul,  who  inherited  the  name  and 
metit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus 
iSrailius,  his  natural  father  ;  who  ruined  Carthage  and  Numantia  ;  who 
^listinguished  himself  as  much  by  polite  learning  and  the  sciences,  as  by  his 
military  virtues  ;  who  held  it  for  his  honour  to  have  Polybius  the  historian, 
Panetius  the  philosopher,  and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends  and  com- 
panions.; who,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a  t  writer  of  excellent  sense« 
never  said,  did,  nor  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  a  Roman.  Paulus .£mili- 
us,  having  found  tli«  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Metrodo- 
rus, left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  istlimus  w«re  an 
agreeable  sight  to  him.  The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  abounded  with  streams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly  pure  water; 
and  the  istlimus,  which  separated  by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  two  neigh- 
bouring seas,  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his  way  ; 

*  For  an  account  of  this  oracle,  see  book,  x  chap.  iii.  sect.  2. 

t  P.  Scipio  iEmilianu««,  vir  avitis  P.  Africani  patemisque  L.  Pauli  virtuUbus 
similHmus,  omnibus  beWi  ac  togx  dolibus,  ingeniique  ac  studiorum  eminentis- 
simus  scculi  sui,  qui  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit,  aut  dixit,  ac  sensit. 
Paterc.  1.  i.  c  12. 
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and  afterwards  Epidaurus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known 
from  the  famous  temple  of  ^sculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  multitude 
of  rich  presents,  the  offerings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures 
they  imagined  to  have  received  from  that  god. 

Sparta  was  not  distingui^ed  by  the  magnificence  of  its  builidngs,  but  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  discipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  waj,  he  arrived  at  Olympia,  where  he 
saw  abundance  of  things  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyea 
upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  Pbidias's  masterpiece,  he  was  as  much  struck, 
says  Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  **  this 
"  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer."*  Imagining  him- 
self in  the  capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than  he  had  done 
aoy  where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  without  giving  himself 
any  trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  and  to  avoid 
giving  the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He 
had  met  on  his  way  a  number  of  ^tolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an 
unhappy  accident  which  had  befallen  their  city.  He.  ordered  them  to  at- 
tend him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  ten  commission- 
ers had  already  passed  the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other  afl^irs,  and  went  to 
meet  them  at  Apollonia,  vrhich  was  one  day^s  journey  from  Amphipolis. 
He  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards 
sufered  to  go  about  with  abundance  of  liberty,  for  which  he  afterwards 
warmly  reproved  Sulpicius,  to  whose  care  he  had  confided  that  important 
prisoner.  He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son,  into  the  hands  of  Posthumius, 
with  orders  to  guard  him  better.  For  his  daughter  and  younger  son,  he 
caused  them  to  be  brmight  from  Samothracia  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  or- 
dered such  care  to  be  taken  of  them  as  their  birth  and  condition  required. 

t  The  commissioners  being  come  thither,  as  bad  been  agreed  on  with 
them,  and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  num- 
ber o[  Macedonians  were  present,  he  took  his  seat  in  his  tribunal  and  after 
having  caused  silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus  iEmilius  repeated  in 
Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate  and  by  himself,  rn  conjuction  with 
the  commissioners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  articles  were, 
that  Macedonia  was  declared  free  ;  that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  only  half 
the  tribute  paid  the  king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  100  talents,  or 
100,000  crowns  ;  that  it  should  have  a  public  council,  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  senators,  wherein  all  affairs  should  be  discussed  and  ad- 
judged ;  that  it  should  be  divided  for  the  future  into  four  regions,  or  can- 
tons, that  each  should  have  their  council,  in  which  particular  affairs  should 
be  examined  ;  and  that  no  person  should  contract  marriage,  or  purchase 
lands  or  Jiouses,  out  of  their  own  canton.  Several  other  articles  of  less 
importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The  praetor  Octavius,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  this  assembly,  explained  the  several  articles  in  Greek,  as  Paulu3 
MmWiva  pronounced  them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty,  and  that  for 
the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  pleasure,  who 
little  expected  them  ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Macedonia  into* 
different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with  each 
ether,  like  the  rending  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  members  which 
have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other. 

*  To  have  so  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly  to  the  praise  of 
Phidias ;  but  the  having  so  well  conceived  all  the  majesty  cf  God,  is  muck 
more  to  that  of  Homer. 

t  Liv.l.  xlv.a29,  30. 
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*  The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  iEtoUanSr  I  aball  relate 
elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

AAer  those  foreign  affairs  were  over,  t  Paulus  £milius  recalled  the  Ma- 
cedonians into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his  regulatioBS*. 
He  spoke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compoae  the  public  coun- 
cil, wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of 
them  was  left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  country,  who  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  with  such  of  their  children 
as  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  article  seemed  veiy  hard  at  first ; 
but  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  ihe  belter  se- 
curity of  the  people's  liberty  ;  for  this  list  included  the  great  lords,  gene- 
rals of  the  army,  commanders  of  the  fleet,-  all  siK^h  as  had  any  offices  at  the 
court,  or  had  been  employed  in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accus- 
tomed to  pay  their  court  to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  and  to 
command  others  with  insolence.  These  were  all  rich  persons,  who  lived  at 
a  great  expense,  had  magnificent  equipages,  and  would  not  easily  be  redu- 
ced to  a  quite  different  kind  of  life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  whole  peo- 
ple equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the  laws.  They  were  therefore  all  ordered  to 
quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  tliemselves  into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for 
such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulations  made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ^niilius 
were  so  reasonable,  that  they  did  not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies, 
but  for  faithful  allies,  with  whom  tliere.was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  and 
the  effects,  from  which  the  nature  of  laws  are  best  known,  proved,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  amended  in  the  institutions  of  that  wise  magistrate. 

I  To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games,  for  whkh* 
preparations  had  long  been  makii^,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to 
invite  all  the  most  considerable  persons  In  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece. 
The  Roman  general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  su» 
perb  feasts ;  the  king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with  the  means 
of  defraying  such  great  expenses  ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  ob- 
servable in  them,  he  was  indebted  solely  to  himself.  For  having  so  many- 
thousands  to  receive,  he  evidenced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  all  the  guests,  that  every  one  was  lodged^ 
placed  and  treated  according  to  his  rank  and  merit  ;  and  there  was  nobody 
who  had  not  reason  to  praise  his  politeness  and  generosity.  The  Greeks 
could  not  sufficiently  admire,  that  even  in  games  till  then  unknown'  to  the 
Romans,  he  should  instance  so  distinguishing  a  judgment  and  attention  ; 
and  that  a  man  employed  in  the  greatest,  should  not  neglect  the  least  pro- 
priety in  small  affairs. 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  to  Rome, 
to  be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap  ;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a 
won],  arms  of  all  sorts  ;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  form  of 
trophies.  With  a  torch  in  his  hand  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his 
principal  officers  did  aAer  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place  raised 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
spoils  he  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome- ; 
rich  movables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  ot 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory.  Never  had  Alexandria,  in  llie  times  of  its 
greatest  opulence,  beheld  any  thing  like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

•Liv.lxlv.n.  31.  t  Ibid.  n.  52. 

+  riut.  in  Paul.  JEml  p.  270.    Liv.  1.  xlv.  ii.  C^2. 
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But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  .^miiius  received  from  his  magnifi- 
'<;eDce,  and  which  was  stiiJ  more  grateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  sights,  nothing  was 
Ibou^t  so  wonderful,  or  so  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration  as  himself* 
And  as  people  were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same  genius  which  was  necessary  in  disposing 
a  battle  would  serve  also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an 
army  formidable  to  enemies  ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  agreeable  to 
guests^ 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his  mag- 
nificence and  politeness,  for  he  never  sp  much  as  saw  the  gold  and  silver 
£>und  amongst  the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but 
ordered  it  adl  to  be  delivered  to  treasurers  in  order  to  its  being  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study, 
to  keep  the  books  of  Perseus's  library  for  their  own  use.  The  young  rjo- 
blenien  of  those  times,  and  such  as  were  designed  one  day  for  the  command 
of  armies,  did  not  profess  a  contempt  for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either 
unworthy  o(  their  birth,  or  unnecessary  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

*  When  Paulus  ^milius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he 
took  leave  of  the  Greeks ;  and  aAer  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not 
to  abuse  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve  it  by 
good  government  and  union,  he  set  put  for  Epirus,  with  a  decree  of  the  se- 
Bate,  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  the  king's  party,  to  be 
plundered  by  his  troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius  bis 
aon,  with  part  of  the  army  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  lllyrians,  who  had 
given  aid  to  that  prince*  ' 

The  Roman  general  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it  proper,  for  the 
more  prudent  execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  sliould  not  be 
ibreseen.  He  therefore  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of 
withdrawing  the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should  enjoy  die  same 
liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was  called  pru- 
dence. He  then  signified  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  city, 
that  they  should  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  houses^and  temples, 
upon  a  certain  day,  into  the  market  place,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the  cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed, 
ail  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  into  the  public 
place,  and  at  ten  of  the  clock,  the  soldiers  fell  furiously  upon  the  houses 
which  were  abandoned  to  them  to  be  plundered  at  their  mercy  ;  1 50,000 
men  were  made  slaves,  and  after  the  cities  were  pillaged,  their  walls 
inrere  demolished,  the  number  of  which  wanted  very  little  of  70.  Tl^e 
whole  booty  was  sold,  and  of  the  sum  raised  by  It,  each  of  the  horse  had 
about  10  pounds  sterling,  400  denarii,  and  each  of  the  foot  about  6  pounds, 
£00  denarii. 

After  Paulus  ^milius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  which  was 
gentle  and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  sea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.  #Some  days  after  Anicius  having 
assembled  the  remainder  of  the  Epirots  and  Acamanians,  ordered  tiie  prin- 
cipal persons  of  them  whose  cause  had  been  retierved  for  the  judgment  of 
the  senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

t  Paulus  iEmilius,  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  entered  that 
river  in  king  Perseus's  galley,  which  had  16  benches  of  oars,  and  wherein 
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were  displajed,  not  only  the  arms  which  had  hetn  taken,  but  all  the  rich* 
stufis  and  finest  carpets  of  purple  found  amongst  the  booty.  All  the  Romans,, 
who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the  hon- 
ours of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  who  had 
looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had 
not  had  all  the  share  of  them  they  had  promised  themselves,  retained  a 
warm  resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulos 
j£milius.  They  openly  reproached  him  with  having  treated  them  wifeb 
too  much  rigor  and  authority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  by  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers  called  that  general'r 
exactitude,  in  point  of  discipline,  rigor ;  and  their  discontent,  occasioned 
by  their  avarice,  threw  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulus- 
iCmilius ;  to  whom,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  theic 
hearts,  by  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  thing. 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never  had  any  thing 
been  so  magnificent.  It  continued  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter 
in  this  place  into  a  particular  account  of  it;  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Gre- 
eian  history.  The  money  in  specie  carried  in  it,  without  reckoning  an  in- 
finite number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  amounted  to  more  than  1,250,000 
pounds  sterling.  One  single  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  ^milius  had 
caused  to  be  made,  and  weighed  ten  talents,  *  was  valued  for  the  gold 
only,  at  100,000  crowns^  It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  tO' 
Jupiter  Capitolirius.. 

Behind  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  which  were  carried  in  pomp,  wa9 
seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal 
diadem.  At  some  distance  followed  his  children,  with  their  governors,  pre- 
ceptors, and  all  the  officers  of  their  household,  who,  shedding  tears,  held 
out  their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  those  little  captives  to  do  the  same» 
and  to  endeavour  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their 
&vour.  They  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  had  little  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  their  calamity,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  years;  a  circum-^ 
stance  which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them». 
whilst  their  father  was  scarce  regarded,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  public  joy ^ 
the  people  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sig^t. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapt  in  » 
mourning  cloak.  His  air  and  beiiaviour  seemed  to  aigue,  that  the  excess  of 
his  misfortunes  had  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  hi» 
friends  and  courtiers(,  who,  hanging  down  their  heads  and  weeping,  witb 
their  eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to  the  spectators^ 
that  little  affected  with  their  own  misfortunes,  they  were  sensible  solely  to- 
those  of  their  king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^milius  not  to  exhibit  him 
as  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignitj  of  being  led 
in  triumph.  Paulus  ^milius  replied  cddly,  "  The  favour  he  asks  of  roe 
k  in  his  own  power  ;  be  can  procure  it  for  himself.'*  He  reproached,  ii» 
those  few  words,  his  cowardice  and  excessive  love  of  life,  which  the  Pa- 
gans thought  incumbent  on  them  to  sacrifice  generously  in  such  conjunc- 
tures. They  did  not  know,  tliat  it  is  never  lawful  to  attempt  upon  one'** 
•wn  life.     But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  by  that  consideration. 

Paulus  i&nilius,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  and  magnificently  adorned^ 
dosed  the  march.     He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  bim. 

•  A  talent  weighed  sixty  pounds 
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Whatever  compaflsion  he  had  ibr  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however 
inclined  he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and 
lus  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he 
«vas  guatded  and  supplied  with  money,  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  his  own  death  by  abstaining  from 
^)od.  He  had  reigned  1 1  years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  prov- 
ince till  some  yean  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph  ; 
the  fiiBt  for  his  naval  victories ;  and  the  other  for  diat  he  had  gained  in  U- 
lyria. 

CotyS)  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined 
iu  prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his 
attachment  to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  pris- 
<mer.  The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having 
more  regard  to  his  ancient  services  than  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  his 
SOB,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom  ;  that  the  favours  conferred  by  the 
Roman  people  were  free  and  voluntary »  and  that  they  chose  ratJicr  to  leave 
4he  price  of  them  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  those  they  obliged^  thqji 
iQ  be  paid  immediately  |n:  them. 


ARTICLE  IL 

X  HIS  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  ftO  years,  from 
4he  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Munv* 
ABiuSy  at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province^ 

SECTION  r. 

ATTAtUS  COMES  TO  ROME  TO  COKORATVLATE  THE  ROHANS  VPON  TJOOl  ftUC* 
CESS  IN  MACEDONIA. 

*  AMONGST  the  diifevent  embassies  from  kings  and  stales,  which 
<ame  to  Rome  after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attains,  f^menes's  brother, 
drew  upon  hira,t  moie  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  ravages  committed  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  had  laid  Attahis  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  im- 
plore the  republic's  aid  against  those  barbarians.  Another  stiH  more  spe- 
cious reason  had  obliged  him  to  make  that  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to 
congratulate  the  Romans  upon  their  last  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applaus- 
es he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  and 
for  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers  of  it.  He  was  received  at 
Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and  a|nity  that  a  prince  could  expect, 
who  had  proved,  in  the  nrmy  in  Macedonia,  a  constant  and  determinate 
attachment  for  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honourable  reception,  and 
made  his  entrance  into  the  city  attended  by  a  very  numerous  train. 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  penetrate,  made 
bim  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes  which  perhaps  had  never  entered  into  his 
mind,  if  not  suggested  to  him.    The  greatest  part  of  the  Romans  had  09 
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longer  anj  esteem  or  afifeclion  for  Eumenes.  His  secret  negotiations  with 
Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized,  made  them  believe  that  prince 
had  never  been  heartily  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited  an  occasioa 
to  declare  against  them.  Full  of  this  prejudice,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans,  in  their  private  conversations  with  Attalus,  advised  him 
not  to  mention  the  business  his  brother  had  sent  him  to  |reat  of,  but  to  speak 
solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the 
senate  to  whom  fkinienes  was  become  suspected,  and  even  odious,  from  his 
having  appeared  to  waver  between  t^erseuis  and  the  Romans,  bad  thoughts 
of  depriving  him  of  part  of  bis  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself,  upon 
whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend  incapable  of  changing.  We 
may  perceive  here  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy  ;  and  these  detached 
lines  may  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to 
conceal  it. 

The  temptation  was  delicate  to  a  prmce,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not 
want  ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  such  pleasing 
hopes,  when  they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  solicited. 
He  listened  therefore  to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal,  and  the  rather, 
because  they  came  from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose 
wisdom  he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  be  respected.  The  affair  v^ent  aa 
far,  that  he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate  that  part  of  his  bn>th« 
er's  kingdom  should  be  given  to  him. 

Attalus  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,  whom  Eumenes^ 
suspecting  his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon 
his  conduct,  ^nd  to  recal  him  to  his  duty,  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should 
happen  to  depart  from  it.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  man- 
ners were  very  insinuating,  and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either 
discovered,  or  learned  from  Attalus  himself,  the  design  that  had  been  in- 
stilled into  him,  he  took  the  advantage  of  some  favourable  moments  to  open 
himself  to  bim.  He  represented,  that  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  weak 
of  itself,  and  but  very  lately  established,  had  subsisted,  and  been  improved 
solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of  the  brothers  who  possessed 
it ;  that  only  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and  wore 
the  diadem  ;  but,  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect ;  that  Eumenes,  having  no 
male  issue,  (or  the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who  succeeded  him,  was 
not  then  in  being,  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next  brother  ;  that 
his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incontestable  ;  and 
that,  considering,  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the  time  for  such 
succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wherefore,  then,  should  he  an* 
ticrpate  and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  would 
soon  happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  be  desire  to  divide  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had 
only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  tbem,  weakened  by  such  division,  and  exposed 
lo  the  enterprises  of  their  neighbours,  might  be  ec^ually  updone  in  tb^  con- 
sequence. That  if  he  proposed  to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his 
elder  brother  ?  Would  he  reduce  him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send 
him,  at  his  years,  into  banishment  ?  Or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him 
to  be  put  to  death  ?  That  he  did  not  doubt  but  such  thoughts  must  give 
him  horror.  That  not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  tragical  ef- 
fects of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  example  of  Perseus  might  remind 
him  of  tliem.  That  that  tinibrfunate  prince,  who  had  torn  the  sceptr^ 
from  his  brother,  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  tlie  divine  vengeance » 
had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre,  at  the  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Samothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  o^ 
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Ibe  gods  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt.  That 
he  was  assured  the  very  persons,  who  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill 
will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  counsels,  would  be 
the  first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother,  if  he  con» 
tinued  faithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  Attaius  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  when  the  Gauls  were  preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of 
/discord  in  this  manner  between  brothers  !  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere, 
prudent,  and  disinterested  friend  appear  at  such  a  time  !  What  an  advan- 
tage is  it  for  a  prince  to  give  those  who  approach  him  the  liberty  of  speak* 
ing  freely  and  without  reserve  to  him,  and  of  being  known  by  them  in 
that  light !  The  wise  remonstrances  of  Stratius  had  their  efiPect  with  At- 
taius. That  prince,  having  been  introduced  into  the  senate,  without 
speaking  against  his  brother,  or  demanding  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  contented  himself  with  congratulating  the  senate,  in  the  name  of 
Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  victory  gained  in  Macedonia.  He 
•modestly  displayed  the  zeal  and  aflfection  with  which  he  had  served  in  the 
war  against  Perseus.  He  desired  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to 
check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  state  ; 
^and  concluded,  with  requesting  that  the  investiture  of  .£nus  and  Maronea, 
cities  of  Thrace,  midit  be  given  to  him,  which  places  had  been  conquered 
by  Philip»  fetfaer  of  rerseus,  and  the  possession  disputed  with  him  by  £u- 


The  senate,  imagining  that  Attaius  would  demand  another  audience,  in 
Older  to  speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  bis  brother's 
•dominions,  promised  before  hand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  de- 
mand, and  made  the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides, 
to  put  him  into  possession  of  the  two  cities,  as  he  desired.  But  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  left  Rome,  the  senate,  offended  to  find  that  he  had 
done  nothing  ihey  expected  from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be  revenged 
upon  him  in  any  other  manner,  revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him, 
aiid,  before  the  prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  JEnus  and  Maronea  free 
and  independent  cities.  They  sent,  however,  an  embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  P.  Licinius,  but  with  very  diffisrent  instructions  to 
tiiQse  demanded  by  Attaius.  The  Roman  policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely 
at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect  very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of 
their  ancestors. 

*  The  senate,  some  days  after,  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians,  which 
made  a  great  noise.  They  were  at  first  refused  to  be  heard,  as  having 
tendered  themselves  unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct ;  and  even  a 
declaration  of  war  against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  it, 
sent  two  new  deputies.  Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate,  with 
great  difficulty,  they  appeared  there  as  suppliants,  dressed  in  mourning 
habits,  and  wiUi  their  faces  bathed  in  their  tears.  Astymedes  spdce,  and 
with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sighs,  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  bis  un- 
fortunate country.  He  took  great  care  notto  show  at  first  his  desire  to  jus- 
tify it  He  knew  that  it  had  justly  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple ;  he  confessed  its  faults ;  he  called  to  mind  the  indiscreet  embassy, 
which  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who  spoke,  had  rendered  still  more 
criminal  ;  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  difference  between  the 
f  ntire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons  disavowed  by  them, 

*  Pdyb.  Leg.  xciil— xcix.  €•  et  dv«   Liv.  L  xlv.  a  20—^5. 
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^nd  Yvhora  tbcy  were  readj  to  deliver  up.  He  represented^  tkat  there  wdfc 
no  republic  nor  city  that  did  not  include  soine  bad  members  ;  that,  afteir 
•all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  but  words  ;  fodiah  in«- 
deed,  rash,  extravagant,  which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics,  and 
failings  of  bis  nation,  but  such  as'wise  persons  seldom  laj  much  stress  upon, 
or  punish  with  exceeding  rigor,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  bi«  thunders  at 
all  that  speak  with  little  respect  of  his  divinity.  **  But,"  said  he,  *'  the 
*^  neutrality  obsen^ed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
*^  proof  of  our  enmity,  in  regard  to  you.*  is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world, 
*^  wherein  the  intention,  when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action 
**  itself  ?  But  let  your  severity  be  4:arried  to  that  excess,  at  most  the  pun«> 
*^  ishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who  have  liad  this  intention,  and  then  the 
^<  majority  of  us  are  innocent  Admitting  even  that  this  neutrality  and 
**  inaction  make  us  all  criminal ;  ought  the  real  services  we  have  rendered 
*'  you  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to  he  deemed  as  nothing,  and  will  they  not 
*^  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last  ?  Let  Philip,  Antiochus, 
*'  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  now  in  our  cause.  The  voices  of  the  tw(» 
**•  first  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absolve  us  ;  and,  for  the  third,  at  most^ 
**  and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  doubtful  and  uncor^ 
**  tain.  Can  you  then,  according  to'lhis  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal 
*^  decree  against  Rhodes  ;  for  you  are  now  upon  the  point  of  deciding, 
^^  whether  it  shall  subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  you  may 
^'  declare  war  against  us  ;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  anus 
^'  against  you.  It  you  persist  in  your  resentment,  w-e  demand  time  to  g» 
**  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at  that  moment  our  whole  city, 
^*  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  embark  with  all  our  estates  and  ef- 
^*  fects  ;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as  well  public  as  private, 
^*  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our  gold  and  silver, 
^*  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves,  our  wives, 
^'  and  our  children  to  your  discretion.  We  will  suffer  here  before  your  eyes, 
*^  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  if  Rhodes  is  condemned 
*'  to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  at  least  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  sight 
"**  of  that  calamity.  You  may  by  your  resolves  declare  yourselves  our 
*^  enemies  ;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense  id  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that 
*^  declares  quite  the  contraiy,  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  hostilities  yon 
^*  may  act  against  us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  aad 
•*  servants." 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  eartl^ 
and  held  out  their  hands  towards  the  senators  with  olive  branches  in  them, 
to  demand  peace.  When  they  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  senate, 
they  proceeded  to  vote  upon  tlie  affair.  Ail  who  had  served  in  Macedonia 
in  quality  of  consuls,  prstors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who  had  most  experienced 
dhcir  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  thelloroans,  were  very  much  against  them. 
M.  Portius  Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  hb  charac- 
ter, which  often  rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour 
of  the  Rhodians,  and  spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy 
^ioes  not  repeat  his  discourse,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's 
own,  entitled,  Dc  Originibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection. 
Aulas  Gelliust  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato's  ; 
by  which  it  appears,  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  am- 

*  Neque  moi  ihns  neque  Icelbiis  iilHus,  civitatis  ita  comparatum  esse  ot  slquis 
Tcllct  inisnicmii  penrc,  si  ninil  fecerit  quo  id  fia^  capitis  damncuir.    Liv, 
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)as8a4loi8  of  Rbodes.  I  shall  cite  some  passages  of  it  at  tlie  bottom  of  tb# 
page,  to  assist  tbe  reader  in  knowing  and  distinguishing  the  manly  and  en- 
eigetic  style  which  characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  thosie  ancient 
timesy  when  more  attention  was  had  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the 
olegance  of  words. 

*  Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans,  that  they 
ought  not  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy  ;  that 
prosperity  generally  excites  jpride  and  insolence  ;  that  he  apprehends,  iis 
(be  present  case,  they  may  form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfor- 
tone  upon  Rome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they  gave  them* 
•elves  up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  *^  Adversity,"  says  he,  "  in  humbling 
^*  tbe  spirk,  restores  us  to  our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  necessary  t» 
^  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our 
**  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  roeasure» 
^  which  a  calm  situation  of  mind  would  enable  us  to  discern  and  execute. 
*«  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  we  should  defer 
**  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having  recovered  from  the  violent  emotions 
^  of  our  joy,  we  may  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and  capable  of  deliberating 
**  with  more  maturity."  He  adds,  '^  That  he  indeed  believes  the  Rhodian» 
^  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have  conquered  Perseus  ; 
**  but  that  they  had  such  sentiments,  in  common  with  all  other  states  ;. 
^  sentiments,  which  did  not  proceed  from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but 
^  from  the  love  of  their  own  liberty  ;  for  which  they  had  just  cause  to 
^  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire  with  us» 
^  and  we  should  become  absolute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the 
**  Rhodians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  whole  crime,  t  by  the  consent  of 
*''  their  most  violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  against  us. 
*  But  how  long  has  the  will,  tbe  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there 
*"  any  one  amongst  us  that  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule  ? 
^  For  my  part,  I  am  sure  I  would  not.  Tlie  Rhodians^  it  is  said,  are 
^  proud.  1  should  be  very  sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  make  me 
**  that  lepioach.  But,  pray,  in  what  does  their  pride  affect  us  ?  Would  il 
^  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  prouder  than  we  are  ?" 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  veneraUe  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a 
war  against  the  Rhodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare  them 
enemies,  nor  treat  them  as  allies,  but  continued  them  in  suspense.  They 
were  ordered  to  remove  their  governors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria« 
Those  provinces  were  given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and 
BOW  taken  from  them  by  way  of  punishment.  They  were  ordered  also  U> 
evacaate  Caunus  and  Stratenice.    They  had  bought  the  first  for  200  talents,. 

.  *  Scio  solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebus  secundis  atque  prolixis  atque  pros* 
peris  animum  excellere,  saperbiam  atoue  ferociam  augecere  atque  crescere  ; 
^uod  mihi  nunc  ma^a^  curs  est,  quia  nxc  res  tarn  secunde  processit,  nequid 
JO  consulendo  adversi  eveniat,  quod  nostras  secundas  res  ccnfutet ;  neve  nscc 
betitia  nimis  luxuriose  eveniat.  Adverss  res  se  domant,  et  docent  quid  opus 
ait  facto ;  secundx  I'es  letitia  transversum  truderc  solent  a  recte  consulend<v 
atque  intellipcendo.  Quo  majore  opere  edico  suadeoqMe  uti  hxc  res  aliquot  dies 
proferatur,  dum  ex  tanto  guadio  in  poiestatem  nostram  redeamus. 

t  Qui  acerrime  ad  versus  eos  dicit,  ita  dicit  ;  hostes  voluisse  fieri.  Et  quia 
tandem  est  nostrum,  qui,  quod  ad  sese  attinct,  xquum  censeat  quempiam 
poenas  dare  ob  earn  rem,  quod  arguatur  male  facere  voluisse  ^  nemo,  opmor  ; 
nam  ego.  cjuod  ad  me  attinet,  nolim. 

X  Ruodienses  superbos  es&e  aiunt,  id  objectantes  quod  mihi  a  liberis  meia 
mintme  deci  velim.  Sint  sai^  superbi*  Quid  id  ad  nos  attuiet  ?  Idnc  irascinii- 
m^  siq^is  superbiorefct quam nos f 
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shout  25,000  pounds,  of  Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  second  had  been  giveM' 
them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  ;  they  drew  from  those  two  cities  aa 
annual  revenue  of  120  talents,  or  15,000  pounds.  At  tjie  same  time 
the  senate  granted  the  island  of  Delos  an  exemption  from  customs,  which 
considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  Rhodians  ;  for,  instead  of 
1,000,000  of  drachms,  about  25,000  pounds  sterling,  to  which  the  reve- 
nue from  those  customs  amounted  before^  it  paid  afterwards  only  150,000^> 
about  3750  pounds  sterling. 

The  senate's  answer,  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the  Romantf 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light, 
as  it  is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misibrtunes  to  make  people 
next  to  insensible  of  small  ones.  How  hard  soever  these  orders  were,  they 
submitted  to  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  10,000 
pieces  of  gold,*  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus,  to  present  it.  He  had 
orders  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  bad  not  de- 
manded it  till  then,  though  for  almost  140  years  they  had  shared  in  the 
most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic  ;  which  was  a  fetch  of  their 
politics.  They  were  not  for  hampering  tlieir  liberty  with  the  chains  of 
oaths  and  treaties  ;  that  continuing  free,  and  their  own  masters,  they  might 
either  aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported  by  them  upon  occasion.  In 
the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  admitted  as  allies^ 
not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for  they  were  in  no  appre* 
hensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans  ;  but  to  remove,  by  that  change,  all; 
suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of  their  repub- 
lic. The  alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this  time.  They  did 
sot  obtain  it  till  the  following  year  ;  nor  then,  without  long  and  warm  so* 
Ilcitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of 
great  service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the  RbodiaDS 
had  punctually  obeyed  the  sanate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the  partizans 
of  Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report,  the  Rhodians  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 

I  have  before  observed,!  that  the  ^tolians  had  presented  themselves 
before  Paulus  iEmilius  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  and  that  he  had  given  them  audience  at  Amphipolis.  The  sub- 
ject of  their  complaints  was,  that  Lycischusand  Tisippus,  whom  the  credit 
of  the  Romans,  to  whose  interest  they  were  devoted,  rendered  very  pow-* 
erful  in  iEtolia,  had  surrounded  the  senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bi- 
bius,  who  commanded  in  the  province  ibr  the  Romans  ;  that  they  had  put 
to  death  550  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was 
their  having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had 
been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  both  of  the  one  and  the  other 
had  been  abandoned  to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  know- 
ing, not  on  which  side  the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed,  hA 
whether  the  parties  concerned  had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The 
murderers  were  acquitted.  The  dead  were  declared  to  have  been  killed, 
and  the  exiles  to  have  been  banished,  justly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned 
for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody  execution  ;  but  why  condemned,  if  it 
was  just  ?  Or  if  not,  why  were  those  acquitted  who  had  been  the  principal 
authors  of  it  ? 

*  This  might  amount  to  about  6000  pounds,  reckoning  the  piece  of  gold, 
X/vcv(,  at  12  shillings,  or  thereabouts, 
t  Liv.  L  2dv.  n.  28,  33. 
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This  sehtei^ce  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  inclination 
for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  par- 
tisans of  Rome.  The  principal  persons  of  each  city  were  divided  into  three 
factions.  The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans ;  others  adhered  to 
the  party  of  the  kings ;  both  making  their  court  to  their  protectors  by  ab- 
ject flatteries,  and  thereby  rendering  themselves  powerful  in  their  cities, 
which  they  held  in  an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in 
opposition  to  the  other  two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither  taking  part 
Mrith  the  Romans  nor  the  kings^  hut  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their 
laws  and  liberty.  The  latter,  at  bottom,  were  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
in  their  several  cities,  but  were  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies^ 
honours,  and  rewards,  were  conferred  solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the 
Roman  interests,  after  the  defeat  o[  Perseus ;  and  they  employed  their 
credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  opin- 
ion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
to  the  ten  c(»nmissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  affairs.  They 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  besides  those  who  had  declared  publicly  for 
Perseus^  thei^  were  abundance  of  others,  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
who,  under  the  colour  of  asserting  liberty,  influenced  the  whole  people 
against  them,  and  that  those  cities  would  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfect- 
ly subject  to  the  Romans,  unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  re- 
duced, the  authority  of  those  who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth at  heart,  was  fully  established.  The  ten  commissioners  perfectly 
relished  those  reasons,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What 
justice  could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  that  was  determined  to  consider^ 
and  treat  as  criminals,  all  who  were  not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to  re- 
ward all  who  should  declare  themselves  their  accusers  and  enemies,  with 
abundant  graces  and  favours  ?  We  see  here  to  what  lengths  ambition  and 
the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men  blind  to  all  sense  of 
duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  Pagans  was  but 
a  weak,  and  very  fluctuating  principle. 

That  appears  evidently  upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to 
whom  a  list  had  been  given  of  all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them 
to  attend  him  from  iGtolia,  Acarnania,  Epirus^  and  Beotia^  and  to  follow 
him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  defence.  Commissioners  were  sent  also 
into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations  against  such  as,  in  public  or  privatt, 
had  favoured  Perseus. 

*  Of  all  the  small  States  of  Greece,  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so 
Hiucb  umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,  which,  till  then  had  continued  formida- 
ble, by  the  number  and  valor  of  their  troops ;  by  the  ability  of  their  gen- 
erals j  and,  above  all,  by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities  ot 
which  it  was  composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  power  that  might  prove 
an  obstacle  to  their  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they  should  join  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  or  the  king  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  it  by 
introducing  divisions,  and  gaining  creatures,  whom  they  raised  by  their  cre- 
dit to  all  employments,  and  by  whose  means  they  decided  in  all  the  assem-' 
blies  of  the  league.  We  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spar- 
tan exiles  ;  but  it  was  in  the  conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romail^ 
gave  the  last  stroke  to  their  liberty. 

*  A.  M.  iS37.    Ant#  J.  C.  167.    Liv.  I.  xlv.  n.  31.  PawBtn.  in  Achak*  p.  416, 
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After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicralcs,  to  complete  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  partisans  of  liberty,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  hy  name  all  those  to 
.the  ten  commissioners,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  bad  any  inclination  to 
support  Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Ach- 
Ibans,  as  they  had  done  to  other  states,  that  they  should  send  such  of  their 
citizens  to  Rome,  as  were  accused  of  having  favoured  Perseus ;  but  they 
sent  two  deputies  to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  rea- 
sons iiiduced  them  to  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was,  their  fear  that  the- 
Achacjans,  who  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  full  of  valor,  should 
refuse  obedience  to  the  letters  that  should  be  written  them  ;>  and  that  Cal- 
licrates,  and  the  other  informers,  would  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the 
assembly  ;  the  second,  because  in  the  letters  which  had  been  found  among. 
Pcrseus's  papers,  nothing  appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achaans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn. 
Domitius  Enobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the 
other,  Pausanias  does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the  assembly,  that 
many  of  the  most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  bad  assisted  Perseus 
against  the  Romans,  and  demanded,  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  de- 
serving death,  after  which  he  should  name  them.  The  whole  assembly 
was  sh(x:ked  at  this  proposal,  and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  an  un« 
heard  of  thing  ti>  condemn  persons  before  it  was  declared  who  they  were; 
and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the  guilty.  Upon  repeated  instances  ta 
explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the  suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  wh<^ 
had  been  hi  office,  and  commanded  the  armies,  bad  been  guilty  of  that 
crime.  Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a  person  of  great  credit,  and  very 
much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this  effect  ;  "  Miave  commanded 
**  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honoui*  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  the  league  ;, 
•*  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
**  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove  either  in  the  assembly  of  the 
<*  Acbseans,  er  at  Rome  before  the  senate."  The  Romans  took  hold  of  thie 
expression,  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and  decreed,  that  all  those  whcr 
bad  been  charged  by  Callicrates-,  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify themselves  there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  affiictioM 
u|>on  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under 
Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander^  Those  princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful^ 
never  conceived  the  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought 
into  Macedonia,  but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  am- 
phictyons,  their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  mode- 
ration ]  but  by  a  conduct,  which  may.  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused 
about  1000  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achaean  league  to  be 
asized  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  ob- 
ject of  horror  and  detestation  to  all  the  Acha;ans.  All  people  avoided  meet- 
ing him,  and  shunned  his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor  ;  and  no  one 
would  batlic  in  the  public  baths  ailcr  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first 
emptied  out  of  them. 

Poly  bins,  the  celebrated  Historian,  was  of  the  number  of  these  exile?. 
We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude 
and  constancy  with  which  he  supported  the  interests  of  the  Achaean  league^ 
during  his  government  of  it.  He  had  taken  particular  care  of  the  education 
of  his  son.  In  regard  to  policy,  Polybiua  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  grea^ 
statesman,  for  his  master ;  and  for  war,  Philopcemen,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  intrepid  generals  of  antir[uity.     It  w^  under  these  tutors  he  imVibeoL 
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those  learned  lessons  of  government  and  war,  ivbich  he  practised  himself, 
and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  ilome,  whither  his  reputation  had  reached  be- 
fore him,  his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his  friend- 
-sfaip.  He  was  particularlj  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  iEknilius, 
the  eldest  of  whom  bad  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  and  (be 
youngest  intolhatof  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  conquered  Hannibal.  I  have 
enlarged  sufficiently,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians, 
upon  the  intimate  friendship  of  PoJybius  witli  this  second  son  of  Paulus 
£milius,  who  afterwards  conquered  Carthage  and  Numantia.  That  young 
^Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a  friend,  and  knew  how  to  apply  his 
lessons  and  counsels  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Poly- 
bius  composed  the  greatest 'part  of  his  history,  or  at  least  collected  his  mate- 
•rials  for  it  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achaeans  arrivei  at  ilome,  the  senate,  without  hearing  or  ex- 
amining their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  contrary  to 
tiie  most  known  truth,  that  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Achsans,  banished  them  into  diiierent  towns  of  Italy.  Poly  bius 
was  excepted  from  that  number. 

*The  Achaeans,  surprised  and  aiHtcted  with  the  fate  y>f  their  country- 
men, sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to 
take  cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  were  answered,  that  it  had  been 
done,  and  that  they  had  adjudged  it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the 
Achteans  sent  back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  Euraeas  at  their  head, 
io  protest  again  before  the  senate,  that  those  Acheans  had  never  been  heard 
by  their  country,  and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought  to  a  trial. 
Xkireeas,  in  consequence,  entered  the  senate  with  the  other  deputies  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  declared  the  orders  be  bad  received,  praying,  that 
ttiey  would  take  cognizance  of  the  accusation,  and  not  suffer  the  accused  to 
perish,  without  passing  sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with  ; 
that  it  were  to  be  wisl^d  the  senate  would  examine  the  afifair  themselves, 
and  make  known  die  guilty  ;  but,  in  case  their  other  great  affairs  should 
not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  inquiry,  they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the 
Achaeans,  who  would  do  them  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  should  evidence 
the  greatness  of  their  aversion  for  the  culpable.  Nothing  was  more  equit- 
able than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  an- 
swer it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  try  the  cause, 
for  the  accusation  was  groundless  ;  on  the  other,  to  dismiss  the  exiles, 
ivithout  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecoverably  all  their 
jriends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  to  teave  the  Greeks  no  hopes  of  retrieving 
their  exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissive  to  tlieir  orders, 
wrote  into  Achaia  to  Callicrates,  and  into  the  other  states  to  the  partisans 
<if  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them,  that  the  return  of  the  ex- 
iles consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  interest  of  thehr  country.  This  answer 
not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the  people  of  Greece  into  consternation. 
An  universal  mourning  succeeded  it.  They  were  convinced  that  there  was 
Clothing  further  to  hope  for  the  accused  Achaeans,  and  that  their  banishment 
was  perpetual. 

t  However,  tliey  sent  new  deputies,  with  instructions  to  demand  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  ;  but,  as  suppliants,  and  as  a  favour,  lest  in  taking  upOn 
^them  their  defence,  they  should   seem  ever  so  little  to  oppose  the  will  !c/ 

♦  Polyb.'teg,  ^v.  t  Iblf**  ^^i. 
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the  woate.  There  did  not  escape  any  thing  in  their  harangue,  that  was 
|H>t  very  well  weighed,  and  sufficiently  reserved  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  senate  continu^  inflexible,  and  declared  that  they  would  persist  in  the 
regulations  already  inade. 

*  The  Achsaos  would  not  be  rejected  ;  and  appointed  several  deputa- 
tions at  different  times,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  they  were  particulars 
ly  ordered  to  demand  the  return  of  Polybius.  They  were  in  the  right  ta 
persevere  thus  in  their  applications  to  the  senate,  in  favour  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Though  their  repeated  instances  had  no  other  effect  than  to  place 
the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in  full  light,  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
unnecessary.  Many  of  the  senators  were  moved  with  them,  and  were  oi 
opinion  that  it  was  proper  to  send  home  the  exiles. 

t  The  Achaeans  having  received  advice  of  this  favourable  disposition,  in 
order  to  improve  it  to  their  advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation.  The 
exiles  had  been  already  banished  1 7  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
were  dead.  There  were  very  warm  debates  upon  them  in  the  senate ; 
Qome  being  for  their  return  into  their  country,  and  their  being  restored  to 
the  possession  of  their  estates  ;  and  others  opposing  it.  Scipio,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Pojybiqs,  had  solicited  Cato  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  That  grave 
senator  rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn,  "  To  see  us,^'  said  he,  *'  dispute  a 
^*  whole  day,  whether  some  poor  old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  intened  by 
V  our  grave  diggers,  or  those  of  their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe 
'*  that  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  ?"  That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was 
wanting  to  make  the  senate  ashamed  of  so  long  a  contest,  and  to  determine 
at  last  to  serxd  back  the  exiles  into  Peloponnesus.  Polybius  was  for  desir- 
ing that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honours  and  dignities  they  pos^ 
sessed  before  their  hani^ment ;  but,  before  he  presented  that  request  to. 
the  senate,  he  thought  proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him,  smiling^ 
^'  Polybius,  you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are  for  re- 
turning into  tlie  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have. 
kfl  there."!  The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country  ;  but  of 
the  J  000  that  left  it,  only  about  300  remained.  Polybius  made  no  use  of 
this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  sooa  rejoined  Scipio,  seeing  3  years  a%r^ 
he  was  with  l^im  at  the  siege  of  Cajlhage. 

SECTION  n. 

ARIARATHES  DI£S,   AND    IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON. — ^DEATH  OF  EVlfEKES.— ^ 
WAR  BETWEEN  ATTALUS  AND  FRUSIAS. 

AFTER  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every  day  to. 
Rome,  either  to  congratulate  the  Romans  upon  their  victory,  pr  to  justify 
or  excuse  themselves,  for  the  attachment  they  seemed  to  have  to  that  prince  ; 
and,  some  came  to  lay  complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard  to  some  al- 
lies. We  have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the  Rhodians  and  Achaeans. 
In  this  sectiop  f  shall  collect  what  concerns  Euraenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
Priisias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  some  other  particular  affairs. 

H  Prusias  being  come  to  Rome,  to  make  the  senate  and  Roman  people 
his  compliments  of  congratulation  upon  the  good  success  of  the  war  againsf 

*  A.  M.  3844.    Ant.  J.  C.  160.    Polyb.  Leg.  cxicix.  cxxx 
t  Plut.  in  Cato  Ccns.  p.  341. 

t  A.  M.  3854.    Ant  J.  C.  15a 

^  A.  M.  3838.    Ant.  J.  C.  166.    PoJyb.  Leg.  xcvii.    Liv.  1.  xlv.  a  A^ 
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Perseus,  dishonoured  the  royaJ  dignitj  by  abject  flattery.  At  his  reception 
hy  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  with 
bis  head  ^ved,  and  with  the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of  a  slave 
loade  free  ;  and  saluting  the  deputies,  ''  You  see,"  said  he  ''  one  of  your 
*f  fireedmen  ready  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you  shall  please  to  command,  and  to 
^*  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs."  When  he  entered  the  senate,  he« 
atood  at  the  door,  facing  the  senators  who  sat,  and  prostrating  himself,  kis« 
sed  the  tbieshold.  Afterwards,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly,  '^  I 
salute  you,  gods,  preservers,"  cried  he ;  and  went  on  with  a  discourse 
suitable  to  that  prelude.  Polybius  says,  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  re* 
peat  it.  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman  people  would  re- 
new the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from  Anti- 
ochus,  of  which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  any  ri^t  or 
pretension.  He  then  recommended  his  son  Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he 
asked  was  granted  him  ;  only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  in- 
to the  condition  of  the  lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  au- 
dience, omits  the  abject  submissions  of  Prusius,  of  which  he  pretends  the 
Roman  historians  say  nothing  ;  he  contents  himself  with  mentionmg  in  the 
conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybius  had  said  before,  and  with  some  reason  ; 
lor,  that  base  deportment  at  least  disbonouFed  the  senate  as  much,  who 
suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it. 

*Prusiashad  scarce  left  Rome,  when  advice  came  that  Eumenes  was 
wpoa  the  point  of  entering  it.  That  news  gave  the  senate  some  trouble. 
Eumenes,  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There  was 
reason  for  violent  suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To  admit 
him  to  an  audience,  was  to  declare  him  innocent  ;  to  condemn  him  as 
guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  him,  and 
to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  they  had  failed  in  point  of  prudence,  by 
loading  a  prince  with  fortunes  and  honours,  whose  character  they  were  lit- 
tle acquainted  with.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  senate  made  a 
decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  tliat  the  reception  of  kings  was  too 
great  a  charge  to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all  kings  in  general  to  enter 
that  city,  and  caused  that  ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  relumed  there- 
fore into  his  own  dominions. 

t  This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his  al- 
lies. Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions 
he  made  into  Bithynia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  had  secret  intelligence 
With  Antiochus  ;  that  he  treated  all  those  injuriously  who  seemed  to  favour 
the  Romans,  and  particularly  the  Gallo  Grecians  his  neighbours,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  senate's  decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  people  had  also 
sent  deputies  to  Rome  with  their  complaints  ;  which  they  afterwards  re- 
peated several  times,  as  well  as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not  yet  declare 
them^lves.  They  contented  themselves  with  aiding  and  supporting  the 
Gallo  Grecians,  underhand,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  without  doing  any 
manifest  injustice  to  Eumenes. 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance  into  Rome, 
«ent  his  brothers,  Attsilus  and  Atheneus  thither,  to  answer  the  accusations 
he  was  charged  with.     The  apology  they  made  seemed  finally  to  confute  all 

*Polybu  Leg.  xcvii. 

t  A.  M.  3839.    Ant.  J.  C.  165.   Polyb.  Leg.  xcviL  cxL  civ,  cv.  ovi.  cxix. 
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complaiQts  against  the  king,  and  the  senate  were  so  well  satisBed  with  iC 
Ihat  tbey  sent  them  back  ioto  Asia,  laden  with  honours  and  presents.  Thej 
<iid  not,  however,  entire)/  efface  the  prejudices  conceived  against  thek 
brother.  The  senate  despatched  Sutpiciiu  Gallus  and  Manius  Sergius,  with 
i)rders  to  inform  themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiocbua  and  £umenes  wer^ 
«iot  concerting  some  design  against  the  Komans. 

^Sulpicius  acted  in  this  commission  with  veiy  great  imp^idence.  He 
IV as  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  hy  declaring  against 
Jlumenes.  When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  in- 
formed that  such  as  bad  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to  that  princc^^ 
might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  qui>- 
€t]y  to  all  the  accusations  people  thought  fit  to  form  against  Eumenes  ;  a 
liberty  that  set  all  mal  contents  at  work,  and  opened  a  door  .for  all  manner 
4)f  calumnies  ! 

t  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  -senate  ^nt  the  following  year  into  Asia 
upon  the  same, account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  maJi- 
ner  which  convinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings^ 
and  induced  him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  as 
favourable  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  Eumenes.  That  prince  died  some  time  after. 
His  son  Ariarathesj  sirnamed  Philopater,  succeeded  him.  He  had  him  by 
Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  intended,  when  1^ 
<:ame  of  age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never 
consent ;  from  wlience  he  was  called  Philopater,  that  is,  lover  of  his  fa- 
ther. An  action  highly  laudable,  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no  uncommoifi 
thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by  parricide. 

II  As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  deputies  to 
Home,  to  demand  that  the  treaty  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romaoi 
should  be  renewed,  which  was  granted  him  with  praises. 

§  Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  Eumenes  aided  him  with  all  his  for- 
<es,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  aixi  one  of  his  eldw 
i)rothcrs  set  in  bis  place,  who  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Holofemes* 
Ti  Ariarathes  took  refuge  at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  their 
ambassadors  also  thither.  The  senate  decreed  that  the  two  brothers  should 
reign  jointly.  It  was  a  policy  sufficiently  frequent  with  the  Romans  to  ilf 
vide  kingdoms  between  brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  that  par^ 
lition,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  division  between  them.  Attijqs,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  re-established  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  tha 
Ihrone,  having  conquered  and  expelled  his  competitor. 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  almost  co&tinually 
•at  war  with  Prusias,  or  Qie  Gallo  Grecians.  He  died  at  length,  after  having 
reigned  thirty  eight  years.**  He  left  for  his  successor  tt  in  the  kingdom  his 
son  Attalus,  sirnamed  Philometor,  then  an  infant,  wliom  he  had  by  Stratdk* 
ice,  sister  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent  q( 
his  kingdom,  his  brother  Attalus  Philadelphus,  mho  governed  the  JcingdoiD 
twenty  one  years. 

*  Pdlvb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145. 
t  A.  M.  5840.    Ant.  J  C.  164. 
i  A.  M.  3842.    Ant.  J.  C.  163.    Diod.  'Eleg.  p.  895. 
!!  Polyb.  Leg.  cxxi. 

§  A.  M.  3845.    Ant  J.  C.  159.    Polyb.  Leg.  cxxvi. 
If  A.  M.3847.    Ant.  J.  C.  157. 

•*  Strabo  says  he  reigned  forty  three  yoiT^  but  that  is  pneaumed  to  he  im 
error. 

tf  Strab.1.  xiii.p.  624. 
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Poljbius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumencs.  The  bodj  of  that  prince^ 
imys  he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  his  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most 
noble  sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings,*  his  contempora- 
ries in  many  other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his 
inclinations.  The  kingdom  of  Pergareus,  when  be  received  it  from  bis 
fether,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small  number  of  cities,  which  'scarce  de- 
served that  name.  He  rendered  it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have  dispu- 
ted pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the  greatest  kingdoms*  He  owed  nothing 
•ither  to  chance  or  fortune  ;  still  using  the  words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing 
was  the  result  of  bis  prudence,  labour,  and  activity.  From  bis  fondness 
fer  true  glory,  he  did  more  good  to  Greece^  and  enriched  more  private  per* 
9Dns,  than  any  prince.  To  finish  his  character,  he  possessed  so  fully  the 
drt  of  engaging  the  respect  of  his  three  brothers,  and  of  keepir^  them  with- 
ki  bounds  by  bis  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive  it,  that  thougI> 
^ey  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves,  and  shared 
with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point  of 
9ubmis.«fon,  but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  zeal  for 
liis  service  assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brodiers,  joined 
with  unalterable  concord  and  union. 

1  ought  not  to  omit  one  thing  in  this  place,  which  does  great  honour  to 
Ihe  memory  of  Eumenes  ;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  library 
•f  Pergamus,  or  ait  least  considerably  augmented  it ;  but  I  shall  speak  of 
Ihat  elsewhere. 

t  The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias 
and  Eumenes,  continued  under  Attains,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias^. 
kving  been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and  violently  cnragedl 
and  afflicted  tkit  be  had  failed  of  seizing  Attains,  let  fall  the  weight  of  bis 
Kvenge  upon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods;  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  him  in  his  march.  I  Attalus  sent  his  brother  Atheneus  to  Rome,  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  different  times  to  for- 
bid Prasias  to  continue  the  war  against  Attalus ;  but  he  eluded  these  orders^ 
•ither  by  delays  or  even  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence 
«f  an  interview,  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.  His  design- 
Was  discovered,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented  ;  but  his  crime  was  not 
Ihe  less  upon  that  account.  Rome  at  other  times  would  have  punished  it 
with  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom.  At  this  she  was  contented  with  send- 
ing ten  commissioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  fo 
•blige  Prusias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  ibr  the  damages  he  had  done 
kim.  Attalus,  however,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  bad  assembled  numc- 
HNis  armies  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  things  were  prepared  for  opening 
the  campaign,  when  news  came  that  the  commissioners  were  arrived. 
Attalus  joined  them.  Afler  some  conferences  upon  the  present  affair,  they 
mi  oat  for  Bitbynia,  where  they  declared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were 
charged  with  from  the  senate.  That  prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of 
Ihe  conditions  prescribed  him,  but  refused  to  comply  with  most  of  the  rest. 
The  commissioners,  exasperated  at  his  rejecting  them,  broke  the  alliance  and 
amity  withhim,  and  resuming  immediately  their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Pru- 
sias in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised  Attalus  to  keep  with  bis  army 
tpoa  the  frontiers  of  bis  kingdom,  without  being  the  first  to  commit  hostili- 

♦  Pdyb.  Exempt  Virt.  et  ViL  p.  16d 
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ties  ;  and  some  of  thetii  returned  to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate  6f  the  re- 
bellion of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  new  commissioners 
from  Rome  obliged  him  to  laj  down  his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace^' 
which  they  presented  him.  This  treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should  give 
Immediately  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalua  ;  that  he  should  pay  him  500 
talents,  600,000  crowns,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  that  the  two  kings 
should  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  stood 
before  the  war  ;  that  Prusias,  in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  bad  done 
upon  the  lands  of  some  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay 
them  100  talents,  100,000  crowns.  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed 
these  conditions.  Attains  drew  off  his  troops,  both  by  sea  and  land,  into  his 
own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended  the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differen- 
ces between  Attalus  and  Prusias.* 

*  Attalus  tlie  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peac^  was  concluded 
between  the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  order  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of  their  amrty,  and  witb- 
out  doubt,  to  thank  them  also  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  his  uncles 
who  reigned  in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all  the  marks  of 
favour  he  could  have  expected,  and  aU  the  honours  suitable  to  his  years  ; 
aAer  which  he  set  out  for  his  dominions. 

t  Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  gave  him  instructions  to  demand 
that  the  senate  would  remit  hiip  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay 
Attalus.  tie  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  giv- 
en secret  orders  to  despatch  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  chil- 
dren by  a  second  wife.  The  favour  demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused/ 
Attalus^s  ambassadors  demonstratrog,  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  losses  his  roaster  had  sustained  from  himr.  Menas,  fnstead  of 
executing  the  horrid  commission  he  was  charged  with,  discovered  the  whole 
to  Nicomedes.  The  young  prince  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into 
Bithynia,  |  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prevent  the  marderous  designs- 
of  his  father.  Supported  by  the  assistance  of  Attalus,  he  revolted  against 
him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  to  his  party  ;  for  Pru-^ 
sias  was  universally  hated  for  his  oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortu- 
nate prince,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where 
he  was  slain  by  soldiers,  sent  by  Nicomedes,  or  according  to  some,  by  Ni- 
comedes himself.  What  horrors  on  each  side  !  Prusias  was  called  the 
Hunter,  and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty  six  years.  It  was  with  him  Han- 
Bibal  had  taken  refuge. 

This  king  of  Bithynia's  person  ||  had  nothing  in  it  to  prejudice  people  m 
his  favour,  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but' 
half  a  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valor  and  bravery.  He  was  not  only, 
timorous,  but  soft,  and  incapable  of  fatigue  ;  in  a  word,  equally  effeminate, 
in  n>ind  and  body  ;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  king,  and  least  of  all 
amongst  the  Bitbynians.  Polite  learning,  philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal 
knowledge,  were  entirely  foreign  to  him.  In  short,  he  had  no  manner  of 
idea  of  the  good  and  great,  the  noble  and  tlie  elegant.  Night  and  day  be 
lived  a  true  Sardanapalus ;  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  hope, 
joined  witli  the  utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  hii* 
in  the  same  manner  he  liad  governed  them. 

*  Polyb.  I..e^.  cxl. 
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,  1  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies^  which  arrived  at  Rome  vcr/ 
bear  the  same  time. 

The  oue  came  from  the  AtheDians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  a 
sentence  passed  on  them  hy  the  Sicyonians,*  but  under  the  aulhority  of  the 
Roman  senate,  in  a  fine  of  500  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  the  lands  of 
the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  three  celebrated  philosophers  \  Cameades,  of  the  sect  of  the 
academics ;  Diogenes,  of  the  stoics,  and  Critolaus,  of  the  peripatetics* 
The  taste  for  eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  far 
as  Rome  ;  it  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  it  began 
to  spread  there,  and  the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  it.  The  young  people  of  Rome  who  had  any  taste  for 
the  sciences,  made  it  their  honour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were 
struck  with  admiration  on  hearing  them,  especially  Cameades,  whose  lively 
and  graceful  eloquence,  in  which  solidity  and  ornament  were  united,  trans- 
ported and  enchanted  them*  It  was  universally  talked,  that  a  Greek  of* 
^traordioary  merit  was  arrived,  who  from  his  great  knowledge  was  mort! 
than  man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by 
his  eloquence,  inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them  re- 
iKMmce  all  other  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  to  abandon  themselves  wholly 
to  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the  most  considerable  persons 
of  Rome.  His  discourses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators, 
were  in  all  hands.  All  Rome  saw,  with  great  joy,  their  children  apply 
themselves  to  the  Grecian  learning,  and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful 
men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry  for  it ;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  po- 
lite learning  would  extinguish  that  for  military  knowledge,  and  that  they 
would  prefer  the  glory  of  speaking,  to  that  of  acting  well.  The  example 
o(  \hR  second  Scipio  Africanus,  educated  at  the  same  time,  under  the  care 
of  Polybius,  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demonstrates  how  ill  founded  that 
prejudice  of  Cato's  was.  However  it  were,  he  warmly  reproached  the 
senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the  city  \  and  having  caus- 
ed the  affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  despatched,  he  hastened  their 
departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fine,  in  which  they  had  been 
condemned.  Was  moderated,  and  the  500  talents  reduced  to  100. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.!  They  had 
already  been  oflen  harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we 
DOW  speak,  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equi- 
ty by  the  method  of  amity  and  negotiation.  Such  conduct  made  them  only 
the  nx>re  haughty,  and  they  carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indigni- 
ties to  the  deputies,  and  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  Tho 
senate,  being  informed  of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the  consul  Quintius 
Opimius  march  immediately  against  them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  city  where  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors^  took 
it  by  stonn,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  the  principal  autliors 
of  the  affront  bound  and  lettered  to  Rome,  to  be  puni.<)hed  there  according 
to  their  deserts.  The  Ligurians  were  beat  and  cut  to  pieces  in  several  bat- 
tles. The  victor  di.striblued  all  the  conquered  lands  amongst  the  people  of 
Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages  to  Marseilles, 
which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  ffom  time  to  time  ;  in  order  to  lay 

•  A.  M.  3849.  Ant  J.  C.  155.  Cic  L  ii.  de.  Orat.  n.  155.  Aul.  Gel.  I  f  ii.  c.  14. 
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a  curb  upon  them,  and  previent  them  from  mdestiAg  the  people  of  Maiseil- 
les,  as  tbej  had  done  till  then. 

Rome  had  ahvays  held  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  extreme  coneidera- 
jtion,  founded  upon  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  party  d*  the  Romans.  Thej 
were  by  origin  of  Phocea,*  a  city  of  Ionia.  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus 
to  besiege  it,  the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barba- 
rianS)  as  so  many  others  had  done,  embarked  with  their  wives  add  children^ 
and  all  their  eflfects,  and  after  various  adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of 
red  hot  iron  into  the  sea,  they  all  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to  re- 
turn into  Phocea,  till  that  iron  should  swim  upoa  the  water.  Aflerwardift 
having  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rlxme,  they 
settled  there,  by  the  consent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city» 
since  called  Marseilles.  This  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscue,  about  the  second  year  of  the  forty  fifth  Olym- 
piad, and  600  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  bis  dominions  with  great  good-^ 
ness,  being  dead;  bis  sont  did  not  show  them  so  much  favour.  The  grow- 
ing power  of  their  city  gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  understand^ 
'that  those  strangers^  whom  be  had  received  into  his  country,  as  guests  and 
suppliants,  might  one  day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  ri^t  of  con- 
quest. The  fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  that 
asked  her  companion  to  lend  her  house  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  whelps-;  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  teroi 
to  bring  them  up  ;  and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and  stnmg, 
made  herself  absolute  mistress  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  from  whence 
she  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled.  The  Marteiilians  had,  in  conse- 
quence, at  first  a  rude  war  upon  their  hands  ;  but  having  been  victorious^ 
tficy  continued  in  quiet  possession  of  the  lands  that  bad  been  granted  tbem^ 
within  the  bounds  of  which  ihey  were  not  long  confined. 

In  process  of  time  they  settled  several  coloniesj  and  buiI^  several  citie^  ; 
Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Olbia  ;  which  much  extended  their  territory,  and 
augmented  their  power.  They  bad  ports^  arsenals,  and  fleets,  that  ren- 
dered them  formidable  to  their  enemies.  So  many  new  settlements  ||  con*- 
tribiited  to  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks  in  Graul,  and  occasioned  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  them.  The  Gauls,  quitting  their  ancient  rusticity  by  de- 
grees, began  to  be  civil ized,  and  to  assume  more  gentle  manners.  Instead 
of  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accustomed  tliemselves  to  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  a  wise  government.  They  learned  to  improve  their  lands, 
to  cultivate  vines,  and  to  plant  olives.§  Hence  so  surprising  an  alteration 
ensued,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  the  people  who  inhabited  them,  that  it 
might  have  been  said^  Greece  was  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  Gaul  had  been 
changed  into  Greece. 

IT  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws  for  its  policy  and 
government,  which  was  aristocratical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the- 
elders.  The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  600  senators,  who  con- 
tinued in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number  15  were  elected  to  take 
earc  of  the  current  affairs^  and  3  to  preside  in  the  assemblies  in  quality  o£ 
principal  magistrates. 

*  Herod.  L  i*  c.  164.    Justin  l  xliii.  c.  3.  f  Justin.  1.  xltii.  c.  4. 
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*  The  fight  of  bosphalitj  was  in  singular  estimatiot  amongst  the  Ma?^ 
seillians,  sod  practised  by  them  with  the  .most  exalted  huiuuiity.  To 
raamtain  the  security  of  the  asjlum  they  gave  to  strangers^  no  peison  was 
suffered  to  enter  the  city  with  arms.  Certain  persons  were  placed  at  the 
gates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  in, 
and  to  return  them  when  they  went  out. 

All  entrance  was  barred  to  such  as  might  have  been  ibr  introducing  sloth 
and  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  ail  double 
^dealing,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

tT&y  piqued  themselves,  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and 
fnigality.  The  most  considerable  portion  amongst  them  did  not  exceed  100 
pieces  of  gcM,  that  is  to  say,  very  near  100  pistoles.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as  many  in  jewels.  Valeri- 
41S  Maximus^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admires  the  regulations 
vof  government  observed  at  Marseilles,  in  his  time.  *^  That  city,"  says  he, 
**  steadfastly  retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,||  excluded  from 
*^  their  theatre  those  commedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the 
**  subject  of  unlawful  love."  The  .reason  given  for  this  maxim  is  still 
finer  and  more  remaikable  than  the  maxim  itself.  "  Lest,"  adds  the  au- 
thor, **  a  familiarity  with  such  sort  of  shows  should  cnake  the  people  mote 
^  apt  to  imitate  them." 

They  would  not  admit  in  funeral  ceremanies,  those  indecent  tears  and 
lamentations  with  which  they  are  generally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to 
cease  the  sane  day,  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  ;§  **  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon 
-ourselves  to  immoderate  affliction,  or  to  be  oflended  at  the  Divinity  for  not 
liaving  thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality  with  us  T' 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  in  its  praise ; 
it  is  in  his  life  of  Jidius  Agricda,  his  father  in  law.  After  having  sjioken 
of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  Jrom  the  care  and  tender  af- 
iectioBof  Julia  Procilla  his  mother,!  aJady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who 
made  him  pass  the  most  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and  age  ;  he  adds,  ''  What  had  preserved 
iitm  from  the  dangers  and  disorders,  to  which  youth  in  general  are  exposed, 
was,  besides  his  own  genius  and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having 
fnom  his  infancy  the  city  of  Mareeilles  Ibr  his  school,  in  the  manners  of 
whose  inhabitants  ibe  politeness  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  re- 
serve of  the  provinces,  were  happily  united."  Arcebat  ewn  ab  UHcebr^ , 
osceantunn,  pntUr  ipsna  bonam  inierramque  natoram,  quod  itatim  parvu- 
Mf  $edem  ac  magiitram  iiudiorun  MtutUiam  hahwrii^  locum  Gracia  comiU 
Mie  tt  prtmineuUi  panimoma  mutum  ac  bene  cov^posUvm. 

From  what  1  have  said  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  a 
celebrated  school  fbr  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time 
ix  all  aits  and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathematics, 
kw,  fabulous  theology,  and  all  kinds  o[  literature,  were  publicly  professed 

•  Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c  &        fStrab.  1.  iv.  p,  181.         t  Lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

II  Eadem  civitas  severitatis  custos  acerrima  est ;  nullum  aditum  in  sccnam 
minnis  dando,  quorum  argumenta  majoi-e  ex  parte  sUiproriiin  continent  actus, 
ne  talia  qiectandi  consuetudo  etiam  imitandi  licentiam  siimat. 

S  Etenim  qukl  attinent,  aut  humano  ddori  indulgcri,  aut  divino  numini  invi- 
diam fieri,  quod  immortalitatem  suam  nobiscum  partiri  noluerit  P 

iT  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit,  rar«  castitatis.  In  hujus  binu  indulgentia  que 
educatus,  peromnem  honestarum  artium  cuhum,  puentam,  adoiescenliamque 
tsansegit.    Tadt.  m  Agricol.  c.  iv. 
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there.  This  city  produced*  the  most  aficieDt  of  the  learned  bien  of  the 
west,  I  mean  Pytbeas,  an  excellent  geographer  and  astrooomer,  vifho  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  or  indeed  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  scieDces  with 
equal  ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  his  time,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  edut 
cation ;  and  he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  retained  that  privilege 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  historian. 

The  Marseillians  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
government,  than  by  their  capacity  and  taste  for  learning.  Cicero,  in 
one  of  his  orations,  exceedingly  magnifies  their  manner  of  governing  their 
republic,  t  '*  I  am  assured,"  says  he,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all 
*-*  other  nations,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  policy  established 
<*  at  Marseilles.  That  city,  so  remote  from  the  country,  manners,  and 
f '  language  of  all  other  Greeks  situated  in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous 
«>  nations  that  surround  it  on  all  sides,  is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  couth* 
^*  sels  of  its  elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  praise,  than  imitate,  the  wisdom 
*•'  of  its  government" 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  politics,^  from  which 
they  never  departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to  whose  main 
ners  their  own  were  more  conformable,  than  to  those  of  the  barbarians 
around  them.  Beside  which,  their  neighbourhood  to  the  Ligurians,  of 
whom  they  were  equally  enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite  them 
by  their  common  interests  ;  that  union  enabling  each  party  to  make  powt 
erful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  They  accordingly  rendered  the 
Romans  great  services  at  all  times,  and  also  received  considerable  aids 
from  them  upon  many  occasions. 

II  Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  veiy  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
Marseillians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having  received  advice,  that  the 
Gauls  had  taken  and  burnt  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  of  their  aU 
lies,  as  much  as  if  it  had  happened  to  their  own  city.  Nor  did  they  con-, 
fine  themselves  to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold  and  silver,  either  of  the 
public  or  private  perssons,  they  raised  the  sum  in  which  the  Gauls  had  tax- 
ed  the  conquered,  as  the  price  of  })eace,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  §  The  Ro- 
mans, infinitely  attected  with  so  noble  an  act  of  generosity,  granted  Mar* 
seilles  the  privilege  of  immunity,  and  the  right  of  sitting  amongst  the  sena* 
tors  at  the  public  shows.  It  is  certain,  "  ^i  during  the  war  with  Hannibal, 
Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with  all  i  -.ner  of  good  olfices  ;  the  ill  suc- 
cesses which  they  experienced  in  the  f  i  years  of  the  war,  and  which  had 
deprived  them  of  almost  all  tlieir  allies,  .  "ing  capabje  of  shakiQg  their^ 
fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Porapey,  that  city  observed  a  con- 
duct which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  government.  1[  Csesar,  againsA 
whom  they  bad  shut  their  gates,  caused  the  15  senators,  who  were  iu  su-. 

•  Voss.  in  Histor.  Grsec. 

t  Cujus  ego  civitatis  disciplanim  atque  gravitatem,  non  solum  Grxcix  sed 
hand  scio  an  cunctis  gentibua,  anteponendam  jure  dicam  ;  qus  tarn  procul  a 
Grxcot  um  omnium  regionibus,  disciplinis,  linguaque  divisa,  cum  in  ultimis  terr 
ris  cincta  Gallorum  gentibus,  barbarie  fluctibus  ailuatur,  sic  optimatum  consH 
Ito  gubernatur,  ut  omnes  ejus  instituta  iaudare  facilius  possint,  qtiam  «mular^ 
Orat.  pro  Flacco.  n.  63. 

tStrab.  1.  iv.  p.  180.  II  JusUn.  I.xliii.  c.  5. 

i  Liv. ).  xxi.  n.  20—25,  ?6.    lAb,  xxvi.  n.  19.    Lib.  xxvii.  n.  ^^. 

HCxs.  inBel.  Civ.U. 
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preme  autbbritjr,  to  come  to  hk  camp,  aod  repre8ente<i  to  them,  that  h* 
was  sorry  the  war  should  begin  by  attacking  their  citj  ;  that  thej  ought 
rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italj,  than  to  abandon  tbemsehes 
blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man  ;  and  he  added  all  the  motives  most  ca* 
pable  of  persuading  them.  After  having  made  their  report  to  the  senate, 
they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Csesar  this  answer  ;*  that  they  knew 
the  Roman  people  were  divided  into  two  parties ;  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
ihem  to  determine  which  had  the  right  on  their  side  ;  that  the  two  heads  of 
Ifaese  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of  their  city  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  its  friends  and  benefactors  ;  that,  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  express 
their  gratitude  alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  neither  to  assist, 
por  receive  .the  one  ipto  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other, 
t  They  suffered  a  long  siege,  in  which  they  showed  ail  possible  valor ;  but 
at  length,  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  by  the  want 
of  every  thing,  obliged  them  to  surrender.  However  enraged  Ceesar  was 
at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he  could  not  refuse  to  the  ancient  reputation  of 
the  city,  the  favour  of  saving  it  from  being  plundered,  and  of  preserving  its 
citizens. 

1  should  have  believed  myself  wanting  in  some  measure  to  the  glory  of 
the  French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if  1  had  not  collected  in  this  jJace,  part  of  those 
favourable  reports,  antiquity  makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
this  digression  ;  which  l)esides  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is  part  of  the 
Crecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other  countries, 
which  1  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  interruption, 
)iave  made  me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to  which 
it  is  now  time  to  return.     I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III. 

fNTRISCrS,  PRETENDED  SON  OF  FESEUS,  CAUSES  HIMSELF  TO  BE  PROCLAIMED 
KINO    OF  MACEDONIA. 

J  FIFTEEN  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perseu?, 
Andnscus  of  Adramytta,  a  city  of  Troas  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the 
meanest  birth,  giving  himself  out  for  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Philip,  and  entered  Macedonia,  in  hopes  of  making  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  acknowledge  him  for  their  king.  He  bad  invented  a  story 
in  regard  to  his  birth,  which  he  reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretending 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus  by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince  his  father 
had  caused<  him  to  be  secretly  brought  up  at  Adramytta,  that  in  case  of  ill 
fortimc  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  some  shoot  of  the  royal  line  might 
remain  ;  that  after  the  death  of  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought 
up  at  Adramytta,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  the  person  who 
passed  for  his  father,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the 

*  Inteiygere  se  divisum  esse  popolum  in  partes  duas ;  neque  sui  judicii,  neque 
maram  virium  discemere  utra  pars  justiorem  habeat  causam ;  principes  vero 
earum  esse  partium  Cn.  Pompeium  et  C.  Cassarem  patronos  civitatis.  Paribus 
eoruDi  beneficiis,  parem  se  quoque  voluntatem  tribure  dbbere,  et  neutrum 
eonim  contra  alteram  juvare,  aut  urbe  aut  portubus  recipere. 

tCas.  in  BeL  Civ.  1.  ii. 

tA,M.3852.  Ant  J.  C.  152.  Epiton.  Liv.  1  48— 50.  Zonar.  ex  Dione,  I 
I.  c.  11.    Fforus,  1*  ii.  c.  14^ 
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:secret  to  his  wife,  And  intrusted  her  with  a  writing,  signed  bj  Peneus  wil^ 
liis  own  hand,  which  attested  all  that  has  been  said  ;  which  writing  sh<^ 
was  to  delirer  him,  Philip,  as  sochi  as  he  should  attain  tdthe  years  of  dis* 
creticn.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having  conjured  her  absolutely  i0 
conceal  the  af&ir  till  then,  she  had  been  roost  faithful  in  keeping  the  secret^ 
and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at  the  appointed  tinae  ;  pres- 
sing  him  to  quit  the  country  before  the  report  should  reach  the  ears  of  £u- 
menes,  the  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  believed  upon  his  owq  w(Nrd, 
and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour.  When  he  saw  that  all  continued 
•quiet,  he  retired  into  Syria,  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister 
Perseus  had  espoused.  That  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  frauc^ 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Rome. 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility,  and  had  n<y 
thing  in  his  mien  or  manners  that  expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notioe 
was  taken  of  him  at  Rome,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  with* 
out  much  trouble  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  him,  or  to  confine  him  dote* 
He  took  the  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  hit 
escape  from  Rome.  Having  found  means  to  raise  a  oonsiderable  army 
amongst  the  Thracians,  who  entered  into  his  views  for  the  sake  of  deliver* 
ing  themselves,  by  his  means,  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Alacedonia,  either  by  consent  or  force,  and  assumed  the  marks 
of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this  first  conquest,  which  had 
cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and  subjected  a  part  of  il  to  faii 
tobedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Eomane.  They 
•elected  Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  appease  this  tumult  in  ks  birtlu 
•deeming  him  well  qualified  for  that  commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of 
managing  men's  minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by  persua- 
sion ;  and,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  affair  by  arms,  he 
was  very  capable  of  forming  a  project  with  wisdom,  and  executing  it  with 
valor.  As  soon  as  be  arrived  in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he  gave  the  senate  advice 
of  them  ;  and,  without  loss  of  time,  visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order 
to  the  immediate  raising  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Thessaly.  The 
Achaeans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greeo^j 
supplied  him  with  the  greatest  number,  forgetting  past  subjects  of  discoD* 
•content.  He  presently  took  from  the  fal»e  Philip  all  the  places  he  he4 
possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

*  However,  it  was  well  known  at  Roooe,  from  Scipio's  letters,  that  Mace* 
ilouia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support.  The  prestor,  P.  Juventius  Thaka* 
4iad  orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army,  which  he  di4 
without  loss  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only  a  ps^ant  king, 
lie  did  not  think  it  iDcumbont  upon  him  to  take  any  great  precautioiw 
against  him,  engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein  be  ket  his  life,  with 
f)art  of  his  army  ;  the  rest  saving  theinseh'es  only  by  favour  of  the  night 
The  victor,  elated  wilh  this  success,  and  believing  his  authority  sufficiently 
«5tablished,  abandoned  himself  to  his  vicious  inclinations  without  any 
moderation  or  reserve  ;  as  if  the  being  truly  a  king  consisted  in  knowing 
IK)  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  his  passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  in* 
Solent,  and  cruel.  Nothing  was  seen  every  where  but  violence,  confisca- 
tions of  estates,  and  murders.     Taking  the  advantage  of  the  terror  occaaioD- 

♦  A.  M.  3856.    Ant  J.  C.  148, 
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«d  by  the  defeat  d*  the  Roman  ansy,  he  aoon  recovered  aO  he  bad  kst  in 
Tfaesaaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at 
tfaat  time  actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  much  augmented  hi» 
eeorege. 

Q,  Caeciiius  Metellos,  lately  elected  pnetor»  bad  succeeded  Juventius. 
Aodriscus  bad  resolved  to  advance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper 
Id  remove  iar  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his 
camp.  The  Roman  praetor  soon  followed  him«  The  two  armies  were  ia 
Yiew  of  each  other,  ainl  skirmished  eveij  day.  Andriscus  gained  an  ad« 
▼antage  sufficiently  considerable  in  a  small  combat  of  the  cavalry.  Success 
generally  blinds  and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus, 
believing  himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  great  detachment  to- 
defend  his  conquests  ii>  Thessaly.  This  was  «  gross  error  ;  and  Meteilus, 
whose  vigilance  nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  it. 
The  army  that  remained  in  Macedonia  was  beat,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to 
fly.  He  retired  uaoopt  the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  aAer 
with  another  army.  He  iVas  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was- 
still  less  soooessral  than  the  former.  He  had  above  26,000  men  killed  m 
these  two  battles ;  and  nodMng  was  wanting  to  the  Roman  efory  but  to- 
Seise  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to^ 
whose  fidelity  be  had  abandoned  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand 
much  upon-  breach  of  iaith,  and  made  that  the  means  to  their  interest  That 
prince  delivered  up  his  guest  and  suppliant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus  t» 
avoid  drawing  upon  himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  Andris* 
COS  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventsMr,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and 
look  upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first, 
ctcept  being  seized  by  Metellus  ;  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  he 
eflectually  concealed  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and 
seduced  into  a  province^ 

A  ibiid  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again,  and  set  himself  up  as 
Ike  son  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was 
liQt  of  short  duration.  He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by 
Tremellius,  afterwards  simaroed  Scroia,  from  having  said  that  he  would 
dispefse  the  enemy,  ut  Scrofa  Porcct, 

SECTION  IV. 

vTROUBLCS  HTitCHArA. — METELLUS  AND  MUMMTC'S  SETTLE  THOSE  T^OUB^ES. 

THE  LATTER  TAKES  CORI5TH,  A5D  DE9TROVS  IT. 

*  METELLUS,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  continued  there  some 
time.  Great  commotions  had  arisen  amongst  the  Achsans  of  the  league^ 
eccasicHied  by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices^ 
The  resolutions  of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  by  reason,  pru- 
dence and  equity  ;  but,  by  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  magistrates,, 
and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  untractable  multitude.  The  Achsan  league 
and  Sparta,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  upon  an  affair  about  which 
tbey  were  divided.     Damocritus,  notwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme 

•  A.  M.  3857.  Ant  J.  C.  U7,  Pausan.  in  Achaic.  p  421—428.  Polyb. 
Irfsg.  cxliii.  cxliv.  Id.  in  Excerpt,  de  Virt.  et  Vit  p.  181— '189*.  Justin.  1.  xxxiv» 
«.  1^    Ftor,  m.  Q.  16. 
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magistrate  of  0ie  Acheans,  had  caused  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.- 
Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hostilities  might  cease  till  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  from  Rome,  who  were  appointed  for  terminatii^  their  dif- 
ferences. But  neither  he,  nor  Dieus  who  succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard 
to  that  request.  Both  of  them  entered  Laconia  with  their  troops,  and  laid 
waste  the  country. 

The  commissioners  being  arrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to  Co-^ 
rinth.  Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  senate 
had  given  them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league ;  and,  for  that 
end,  to  separate  as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to 
the  assembly  the  decree  of  the  senate ;  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argoa^ 
Heraclea,  near  mount  (Eta,  and  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were  secluded 
from  the  league,  under  pretence  that  those  cities  did  not  originally  compose 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Acbsans.  When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assem- 
bly, and  reported  this  decree  to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell 
upon  all  the  Lacedemonians  they  found  in  Corinth  ;  tore  those  out  of  the 
house  of  the  commissioners  who  had  taken  refuge  there  ;  and,  would  have 
treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they  not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  gave  an  account  of 
what  had  passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately 
deputed  Julius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia  ;  but  instructed 
them  to  complain  with  moderation,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achseans  not  to 
give  ear  to  bad  counsels,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  dis- 
grace with  the  Romans  ^  a  misfortune  it  was  in  their  power  to  avoid,  by 
punishing  those  who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  caution  in  regard,  to  allies  so  powerful 
as  the  Achsans.  The  commissioners  met,  on  their  way,  a  deputy  sent  by 
the  seditious  to  Rome  ;  they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  JE^ium,  where 
the  diet  of  the  nation  had  been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoire  in  it 
with  great  moderation  and  kindness.  Tliey  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word 
in  their  discourse  concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  the  commissioners,  or  ex* 
cused  it  better  than  the  Achaeans  themselves  would  have  done ;  and  were 
as  reserved,  in  regard  to  the  cities  they  had  been  for  separating  from  the 
league.  They  confined  themselves  to  exhorting  them  not  to  aggravate  their 
first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any  further ;  and  to  leave  Lacedemo- 
uia  in  peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances  were  extremely  agreeable  to 
all  the  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly  ;  but  Dieus,  Critolaus,  and  their 
faction^  all  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious,  and  most  pernicious  per^ 
sons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord ;  insinuating,  that  the  lenity 
of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their  aflairs  in 
Africa,  where  they  had  been  worsted  in  several  engagements,  and  from  the 
fear  they  were  in,  lest  the  Acbrcan  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufiicieat  deference. 
They  were  told  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent  to  Rome  -,  that  they  had  on- 
ly to  repair  to  Tegea*  to  treat  there  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  incline 
them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and  persuaded  the  Lace- 
demonians to  an  accommodation  with  the  Achaeans,  and  to  suspend  all  hos- 
tilities, till  new  commissioners  slKxild  arrive  from  Rome,  to  pacify  all  diflcr" 
ences.  But  Critolaus's  cabal  took  their  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that 
nobody,  except  that  magistrate  went  to  the  congress  ;  and  he  did  not  arrive 
there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences  were  held  with 
the  Lacedemonians  ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  come  into  any  measures,     lie 

*  A  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eui'otas. 
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nidy  that  be  was  not  empowered  to  decide  any  thing  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  afiair  in  the  general  diet,  which 
oould  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  bad  stratagem,  or 
father  breach  of  faith^  exceedingly  ofiended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed 
the  Lacedemonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  described  Critolaus  as 
a  violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus  than  Critolaus  ran 
from  city  to  city,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  summoned  assemblies,  un- 
der colour  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedemonians  In 
the  conferences  held  at  Tegea,  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had 
against  them  ;  and,  he  only  succeeded  too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited 
all  judges  from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  any  Acheean  for  debt,  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedemon.  By  that  means, 
whatever  he  said  had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to 
receive  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming 
right  judgments  of  the  future,  they  su&red  themselves  to  be  caught  with 
the  bait  of  the  first  advantage  he  proposed  to  them* 

Metellus  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles  in  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth 
at  the  time  the  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  abun« 
dance  of  moderation  ;  exhorting  the  Achsans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves, 
by  imprudent  rashness  and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  ignominieusly  turned  out  of  the  assembly. 
An  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  in- 
sulted them.  All  the  cities  of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  deliri- 
nm ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more  frantic  than  ihe  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a 
kind  of  madness.  They  had  been  persuaded,  tbat  Rome  intended  to  en- 
sljive  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy  the  Achsean  league. 

Critolaus  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
harangued  the  multitude,  enflamed  them  against  the  magistrates  who  did  not 
enter  into  his  views  ;  flew  out  against  the  ambassadors  themselves,  animated 
Aem  against  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not 
without  previous  good  measures  he  had  undertaken  to  make  head  against 
the  Romans  ;  that  he  had  kings  in  his  party  ;  and  that  the  republics  were 
also  ready  to  join  it.  By  th^  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to  have 
war  declared  against  the  Lacedemonians,  and,  in  consequence,  indirectly 
against  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  then  separated.  One  of  them  re- 
paired to  Lacedemon,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ;  another  set 
outforNaupactus,  and  two  waited  the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Beotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas,  equally  rash 
and  violent  with  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged  the 
Beotians,  to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Achaeans  ;  they  were  dis- 
contented with  a  sentence  Rome  had  given  against  them.  The  city  of 
Chalcis  suffered  itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achaeans, 
with  such  feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  all 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  power  ;  so  much  were  they  blinded  by  their 
rage  and  fury. 

*  The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  and  charged 
him  with  the  Achaean  war.     Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  ter- 
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minating  this  war,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  Achseans,  with  promises' 
tliat  the  Roman  people  should  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon  their 
fauils,  if  they  would  return  to  their  dutj,  and  consent  that  certain  cities- 
which  had  been  proposed  before,  should  be  dismembered  from  the  league. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain.  Upon  which  Metellus  advanced 
with  his  troops  against  the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  citj  of. 
Scarphea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  considerable  victory  ovqr  them,  in 
which  he  took  more  than  1000  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the 
battle  without  its  being  known  what  became  of  him  It  was  supposed- 
that  in  the  flight  he  had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been  drownedi  Dieus 
took  upon  him  the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  tlie  slaves,  and 
armed  all  the  Achaeans  and  Arcadians  capable  of  bearing  arms.  That  body 
of  troops  amounted  to  14,000  foot,  and  600  horse.  He  gave  orders  be- 
sides, for  the  raising  of  troops  in  every  city.  The  exhausted  cities  wero- 
in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many  private  persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  themselves  ;  others  abandoned  an  unhappy  countiy, 
where  lliey  foresaw  their  destruction  was  inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the 
extremity  of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no  thoughts  of  taking  the  only 
measures  that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested  the  rashness  of  thein 
chiefs,  and  nevertheless  came  into  tlieir  measures. 

Metellus,  ailerthe  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  1000  Arcadians 
in  Beotia,  near  Cheronea,  who  were  endeavouring  to  return  into  their  own 
country  ;  these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  marched  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted. 
Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the  tem- 
ples and  houses  should  be  spared  ;  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  either 
in  the  city  or  country^  should  be  made  prisoners,  or  put  to  death.  He  ex- 
cepted from  that  number  Pytheas^  the  author  of  all  their  miseries,  who 
was  brought  to  him  and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes j  after  having  taken- 
Megara,  the  garrison  of  which  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made 
his  troops  march  to  Corinth,  where  Dieus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent 
thither  three  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge- 
with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achseans  to  return  ta  their  duty,  and  accept  the 
conditions  of  peace  offered  them.  Metellus  ardently  desired  to  terminate 
the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius.  The  inhabitants^  on  their  side^ 
were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  of  their  misfortunes  ;  but  this  was 
not  in  their  power,-  the  faction  of  Dieus,  disposing  of  every  thing.  The 
deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if 
Dieus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged  at  the  punishment  he 
bad  inflicted  upon  Solicrates,.who  had  talked  of  surrendering  to  the  Romans*. 
The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.  He  had  hasten- 
ed his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thing  pacifled  at  his  arrival^, 
and  lest  another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war.  Metellus 
designed  the  command  to  him,  and  returned  into  Macedonia.  When  Mum- 
mius had  assembled  all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped 
before  it.  A  body  of  his  advanced  guards  being  negligent  of  duty  upon, 
their  post,  the  besieged  made  a  sally,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killed 
many,  and  pursued  the  rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  their  camp.  This 
small  advantage  very  much  encouraged  the  Ach2eans,  and  thereby  proved 
fatal  to  them.  Dieus  offered  the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment 
his  rashness,  kept  his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him 
jftora  accepting  it.  The  joy  and  presumption  of  the  Achsans  rose  to  aa 
inexpressible  height.     They  advanced  furiously  with  all  their  troops,  har> 
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ving  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the  neighbouring  eminences,  to 
be  spectators  of  the  battJe,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  carriages  to  follow 
them,  (o  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  should  take  from  the  enemy  ;  so  ful- 
ly did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill  founded  confidence.  The  faction  had 
removed  from  the  service  and  councils  all  such  as  were  capable  of  com- 
manding the  troops,  or  conducting  affairs,  and  had  substituted  others  in 
their  room,  without  either  talents  or  ability  ;  in  order  to  their  being  more 
absolutely  masters  of  the  government,  and  Fuling  without  opposition.  The 
chiefs,  without  military  knowledge,  valor,  or  experience,  had  no  other 
merit  than  a  blind  and  frantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an  ex- 
cess of  folly  fo  hazarding  a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  without 
necessity,  instead  of  thinking  of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a 
place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaining  good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  battle  was  fought  near  Leucopetra,*  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus. 
The  consul  had  posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they  quit- 
ted at  a  proper  time  for  charging  the  Achaean  cavalry  in  flank  ;  who,  sur- 
prised by  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry 
made  a  little  more  resistance  ;  but,  as  it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained 
by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broke  and  put  to  flight.  If  Dieus  had  retired  into 
the  place,  he  might  have  held  out  some  time,  and  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
But  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he  rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his 
country ;  and  having- entered  his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife,  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison,  and  in  that 
manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy  of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed. 
After  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defending  themselves. 
As  they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,  no- 
body had  any  thoughts  of  rallying  the  wrecks  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
make  any  further  resistance,  and  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  sup- 
portable conditions  ;  so  that  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth, 
and  most  of  the  citisEens,  quitted  it  the  following  night,  to  save  themselves 
where  they  couid.  The  consul  having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to 
be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  AH  the  men  who  were  lefl  in  it  were  put  to 
thesword,  and  the  women  and  children  sokl;  and,  after  the  statues,  paint- 
ings, and  richest  -moveables  were  removed,  in  order  to  their  being  canied  to 
Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  continued  universal- 
ly in  flames  for  several  days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian  brass  becamts 
more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in  reputation  long  before.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  was  melted,  and  ran  to- 
gether in  this  conflagration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The  walls 
were  afterwards  demolished,  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All  this 
was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Corin- 
thians, who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  their  treatment  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  to  them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  Carthage  was  taken  and  de- 

jStroyed  by  the  Romans,  962  years  after  its  foundation  by  Aletes,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or 

-summoned  any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to 
take  ;  nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  pub^ 

"lie  calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending  dcputilij^ 

•  This  place  id  not  now  knowiiii 
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to  iipplore  their  clemenoj*  One  would  )iave  thought,  from  this  general  in-; 
aotivit/,  that  the  Achaean  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
Corinth ;  so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and 
universally  dismayed  the  people* 

The  cities  that  had  joined  iti  the  revdt  of  the  Achseans  were  also  puntshr 
ed  by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  The  ten 
commissioners,  sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  cop-r 
junction  with  the  consul,  abolished  popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and 
eiitabJished  magistrates  ii)  them,  who  were  to  have  a  certain  revenue  out  of 
the  public  funds.  In  other  respects,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their 
laws  and  liberty.  They  abolished  also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by 
the  Achseans,  Beotians,  Phoceans,  and  other  people  of  Greece  ;  but  they 
were  re-established  soon  after.  Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province,  called  the  province  of  Achaia  ;  because,  at  the  taking 
of  Corinth,  the  Acheeans  were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The 
Roman  people  sent  a  praetor  thither  every  year  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show 
that  example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too  great  clem* 
ency  rendered  bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  ob? 
taining  the  Roman  people's  pardon  for  their  faults.  Besides  which,  the  ad<c 
vantageous  situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as  revolted  might  canton  them* 
selves,  and  make  it  a  place  of  arms  against  the  Romans,  determined  them 
to  ruin  it  entirely.  *  Cicero,  who  did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Nu«r 
mantia  being  used  iq  that  manner,  could  have  wished  that  Corinth  had  been 
spared. 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  spld,  and  considerable  sums  raised  fron^ 
it.  Amongst  the  paintings  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebra- 
ted! hand  in  Greece4  representing  Bacchus,  the  beauty  of  which  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the  po- 
lite arts.  Polybius,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  as  I  diall  soon  observe, 
had  the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  serve  the  soldiers  for  a  table  tq 
play  at  dice  upon.  It  was  adjudged  to  Attains,  in  the  sale  made  of  the 
IX)oty,  for  600,000  sesterces,  that  is  about  3626  pounds  sterling.  Pliny 
mentions  another  picture  of  the  same  painter's,  which  the  same  Attalus 
purchased  for  100  talents,  or  100,000  crowns.  That  prince's  riches  were 
immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb  ;  Aitalicu  candUvmUms.  Nevertbe^ 
less  these  sums  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  However  it  were,  the 
consul,  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  in  question  should  rise  sq 
high,  interposed  his  authority,  and  retained  it,  contrary  to  public  faith, 
and  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  Attalus  ;  because  be  imagined  there 
was  some  hidden  virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  ||  He  did  not  act 
in  that  manner  for  his  private  interest,  nor  with  the  view  of  appropriating 

*  Majores  nostri ;  Carthaginem  et  Numantiam  funditus  sustulerunt.  Sed 
credo  illos  secutos  opportunitatem  loci  maxime,  ne  posset  aliquando  ad  beUuni 
faciendum  locus  ipse  adhortari,    Cic  de  Ofiic.  1.  i.  n.  35. 

t  I'his  painter  was  called  Aristides.  The  picture  mentioned  here,  was  in 
such  estimation,  that  it  was  commonly  said,  ''  All  paintings  are  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  Bacchus.*' 

tStrab.  1.  viii.  p.  381.    Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  38,  and  1.  vxxv.  c  4,  and  10 

li  Numquid  Lucius  Mummlus  copiosior,  cum  copiosis  simam  urbem  fuiidita$ 
sustulisset  ?  Italiam  ornare,  quani  donium  suam,  maluit  Quanquam  lulia 
omata,  domus  ipsa  mihi  videtur  oniatior.  Laus  abstinentix  non  liominis  est 
solum,  sed  etiam  temporum.  Habere  quxstui  remp.  non  modo  turpe  est.  scd 
sceler^turaetiametnefarium,    Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  i.    n.  76,  77. 
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jt  to  himself,  as  he  sent  it  to  Rome»  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  citj. 
In  doing  which,  sajs  Cicero,  he  adorned  and  embellished  his  house  much 
moie  essentially,  than  if  he  had  placed  that  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of 
the  richest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Greece  did  not  enrich  him  one  far- 
thing. Such  noble  disinterestedness  was  at  that  time  common  in  Rome, 
and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than  of  the  age  itself.  To 
lake  the  advantage  of  office  and  command  for  enriching  a  man's  self,  was 
not  only  shameful  and  infamous,  but  a  criminal  abuse.  The  painting  we 
speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  whither  the  judges  went  to 
see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art  ;  and  it  remained  there  till 
it  was  burned  with  that  temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior  and  an  excellent  man,  but  had  neither 
learning,  knowledge  of  arti,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit 
of  which  he  did  not  distinguish  ;  not  believing  there  was  any  difference 
between  picture  and  picture,  or  statue  and  statue,  nor  that  the  name  of  the 
great  masters  in  those  arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  he  fully  explained 
upon  the  present  occasion.  *  He  had  ordered  persons  to  take  care  of  trans- 
porting many  of  the  paintings  and  statues  of  the  most  excellent  masters  to 
Rome.  Never  had  loss  been  so  irreparable,  as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  con- 
sisting of  the  masterpieces  of  those  rare  artists,  who  contributed  almost  as 
much  as  the  great  captains,  to  the  rendering  of  their  age  glorious  to  pos- 
terity. Mummius,  however,  in  recommending  the  care  of  that  precious 
collection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them,  threatened  them  very  seri- 
ously, that  if  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  things,  with  which  he 
charged  them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  he  would 
oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost  and  charges. 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  an  historian,  who  has  preserved  us  this 
&ct,  that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ;  and  would  not  such  a  gross- 
ness  be  infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy  of  taste  of  the  present  age,  for  such  sort  of  rarities  ?  He 
spoke  at  a  time  when  that  taste  for  excellent  paintings  among  the  magis- 
trates, was  the  occasion  of  their  committing  all  manner  of  frauds  and  rob- 
beries in  the  provinces. 

1  have  said  that  Poly  hi  us,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the  af- 
fliction to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  his  country  re- 
duced into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  t  If  any  thing  was  capable 
of  giving  him  consolation  in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  the  memory  of  Philopcemen,  his  master  in  the  science 
of  war.  1  have  already  observed,  that  a  Roman,  having  taken  it  into  his 
bead  to  have  the  statues  erected  to  that  hero  taken  down,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  prosecute  him  criminally  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive,  and  to  ac- 
cuse him  before  Afummius,  of  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and 
of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  That 
accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  colour  in  it,  and  was  not  entire* 
]y  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him  his  defence.  He 
represented  Philopcemen  as  the  greatest  captain  Greece  had  produced  in 
|he  latter  times  ;  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  his  zeal  for  the  lib- 

*  Mummius  tarn  rudis  fiiit,  ut  capta  Corintho,  cum  maximorum  artificum 
periectas  manibus  tabulas  ac  statuasm  Italiam  portendas  locaret,  juberet  pra:- 
dici  conducentibus,  si  eas  perdidissent,  novas  eas  reddituras.  Non  tamen  puto 
dut)ites.  Vinici.  quin  magis  pro  republica  foerit,  manere  ad  hue  rudem  Corin- 
thionim  intdlectum,  quam  in  tantam  ea  intelligi ;  et  quin  hac  prudentia  ilia  im- 
prodentia  decori  publico  fuerit  convenenlior.    Vgll.  raterc  I  i.  n.  13. 

I  Polyb*  in  Excerpt  p.  190-^^-192. 
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»€rty  of  his  country  a  little  too  far  ;  but,  that  he  had  rendered  the  Roman 
people  considerable  senices  upon  several  occasions  ;  as  in  their  wars  against 
-Antiochus  and  the  i^tolians.  The  commissioners  before  whom  be  pleaded 
430  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons,  and  still  more  with  his  gratitude 
/or  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of  PhilopcBmen  should  continue  as 
"they  were  in  all  places.  Polybius,  taking  the  advantage  of  Mummius'i 
good  disposition,  demanded  also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Acbeus  ;  which 
were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Acamania.  The  Achoeans  were  so  charmed  with  the  zeal  Poly* 
<bius  had  expressed  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of 
'his  country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself. 

He  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  did 
4iim  as  much  honour  amongst  bis  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of 
Philopoemen.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
.punish  the  authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their 
•estates  and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Dieus  were  put 
lip,  who  had  been  the  principal  in  that  affront,  the  ten  commissioners  or- 
ilered  the  quaestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  whatever  he  thought 
fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  any  thing  from  him  upon  that  account.  He 
refused  that  oflfer,  as  advantageous  as  it  appeared,  and  should  have 'thought 
liiinself,  in  some  measure,  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he 
accepted  any  part  of  his  fortune  ;  beside  which,  he  believed  it  infaiiK>us  to 
enrich  himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  would  not  only 
accept  nothing  himself,  but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of 
what  had  ^appertained  to  Dieus  ;  and  all  that  followed  his  example  wer^ 
^extremely  applauded. 

'•*  This  action  made  the  commissioners  conceive  so  high  an  esteem  for 
Polybius,  that  upon  their  leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the 
cities  which  had  been  lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  difier- 
^nces,  till  time  had  accustomed  them  to  the  change  which  had  been  made, 
^nd  to  the  new  laws  prescribed  them.  Polybius  discharged  that  honourable 
commission  with  so  much  goodness,  justice,  and  prudence,  that  no  further 
contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either  in  regard  to  the  government  in  general,  or 
the  affairs  of  particulars.  In  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit,  statues  were 
erected  to  him  in  dlERerent  places  ;  upon  the  base  of  one  of  which  was  thi« 
inscription  :  **  That  Greece  had  been  guilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  bad  hark* 
*'  ened  from  the  first  to  the  counsels  of  Polybius  ;  but,  that  after  her  faults, 
^'  he  alone  had  been  her  deliverer." 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  country^ 
returned  to  join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Nu- 
inantia,  at  the  siege -of  which  he  was  present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  be 
Telurned  into  Greece  ;  and,  having  enjoyed  there  t  the  esteem,  gratitude, 
and  affection  of  his  beloved  citizens,  be  died  at  the  age  of  82  years,  of  a 
-wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Metellus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  as 
conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  and  simamed  Macedonicus.  The 
false  king,  Andriscus,  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the  spoils,  be 
caused  what  was  called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  be  carried  in 
Ihe  procession.  That  prince,  at  the  bailie  of  the  Granicus,  having  lost 
twenty  five  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  excellent  artist  in 
that  way,  to  make  each  of  them  an  equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added 
liis  own.     The  statues  were  set  up  in  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.     Metel- 

*  Polyb.  iu  Excerpt  p.  190,  &Cr  f  Lucian.  in  Maorob.  p.  142. 
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Ills  caused  them  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph  witi» 
them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  tbe  honour  of  a  triumph,  and,  in  consequence* 
of  having  conquered  Achaia,  was  simamed  Acbaicus.  He  exhibited  a> 
great  number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  aAerwardsr 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  several  other 
cities  of  Italy ;  but,  not  one  of  them  entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SECTION  V. 

REFLECTIONS  09  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GRANDEUR,   DECLEKSIOIf,   AND  RUIJT 

OF  GREECE. 

AFTER  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  u4 
through  a  series  of  so  many  ages  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic  virtues  and. 
memorable  events,  we  may  be  admkted  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence- 
ure  began,  and  consider,  by  way  of  abridgment,  and  at  one  view,  the  rise^ 
progress,  and  declension  of  the  principal  states  that  composed  it.  Their, 
whole  duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

THE   Ff RST  AlfD  SECOND  AGES  OF  GREECE. 

r  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks,,  nor  the  fabu!ou5 
tfmes  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  called 
the  infancy  of  Greece.  The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of 
Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Persia,  was,  in  a  manner,  its  youth. 
fai  diose  early  years  it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those  great 
things  it  was  aflerwaids  to  act,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  power  and 
glory,  which  at  length  rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future 
ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet  *  observes,  who  had  naturally  abund- 
ance of  wit,  had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from. 
Egypt,  who,  settling,  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  spread  universally  the 
excellent  polity  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  from  tbem  they  learned  tbe  ex- 
ercises of  tbe  body,  wrestling,  tbe  horse,  foot,  and  chariot  races,  and  the 
other  combats,  which  they  carried  to  their  highest  perfection,,  an  effect  of 
tbe  glorious  crowns-  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the 
best  thing  taught  them  by  tbe  Egyptians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and. 
to  su&r  themselves  to  be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  tbe  public.  They 
were  not  private  persons,  who,  regarding  nothing  but  their  own  interests 
and  concerns,  and  have  no  sense  of  the  calamities  of  the  state,  but  as  they 
suffer  themselves,  or  as  the  repose  of  their  own  family  is  involved  in  them  ;, 
tbe  Greeks  were  taught  to  consider  themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a 
greater  body,  which  was  that  of  the  state.  The  fathers  brought  up  their, 
children  in  this  opinion  ;  and  the  children  were  taught  from  their  cradle,  to 
look  upon  their  country  as  their  commonmother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly 
^pertained  than  to  their  parents. 

Tbe  Greeks,  instituted  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable  of 
governing  (or  themselves,  and  most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves  into 
lepublics,  under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of  them  lib- 
erty for  their  vital  principle  ;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and 
subservient  to  laws.  The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  the  cit- 
izens loved  their  country  the  better  from  transacting  their  affairs  in  common, 
and  from  being  all  equally  capable  of  its  honours  and  dignities.     Besides. 

^'Universal  History. 
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this,  the  condiliotfi  of  t>rivjite  penods  to  wbkh  ail  retufned  when  they  quit* 
ted  emplojtnents,  prevented  them  from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they 
might  soon  be  deprived  ;  irbereas  power  oAen  becomes  haughty,  unjust,  and 
oppressive,  when  under  no  restraiote,  and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  con- 
tinual duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  (he  vices  and  passions,  which  generally  oc- 
casion the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  life,  intent  upon 
the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  bosbandman  or  the 
artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving  between  all  the  citi- 
zens and  members  of  the  state,  a  great  equality,  void  of  pomp,  luxury  or 
ostentation.  He  who  had  commanded  the  army  ibr  one  year,  fought  the 
next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  com- 
mon functions  in  the  armies  either  by  land  or  sea. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  particular  affec- 
tion for  poverty,  the  mean  of  fortune,  simplicity  in  buildings,  moveables, 
dress,  equipage,  domestics  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  small 
retributions  with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  &eir  application  in  public 
employments  and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner,  educa- 
ted and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  indued  from  their  earliest  infancy 
with  maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and 
noble  sentiments  ?  The  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hope  that  could 
possibly  have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THE  THIRD  AGE  OF  GREECE. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and 
^ill  for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the 
Greeks,  shut  up  witliin  the  obscure  compass  of  their  cities  had  but  faintly 
dawned,  and  shone  with  but  a  feeble  ray  till  this  age.  To  produce  ana 
place  them  in  their  full  light,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was  ne* 
cessary,  wherein  Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed  to- 
extreme  dangers,  was  compelled,  in  some  measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and 
•  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open  day,  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Persians  in  their  invasions  of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and 
afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia,  armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
cast,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  came  pouring 
with  innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little  spot  of 
Greece,  which  seemed  under  the  necessity  of  being  entirely  swallowed  up, 
and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however,  Sparta 
and  Athens,  not  only  resist  those  formidable  armies,  but  attack,  defeat^ 
pursue,  and  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind, 
which  is  all  I  have  here  in  view,  tlie  prodigies  of  valor  and  fortitude, 
which  shone  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  long  after,  on  like  occa- 
sions. To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishing  successes, 
.so  much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned, 
which  were  profoundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example  and 
practice,  and  were  become  by  long  habit  a  second  nature  in  them  ? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the  love  of  pover- 
ty, contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self  interest,  attention  to  the  public 
gooil,  desire  of  glory,  love  of  their  country  ;  but  above  all,  such  a  zeal 
ibr  liberty,  which  no  danger  was  capable  of  intimidating,  and  such  an*  irre- 
concilable abhorrence  for  whoever  conceived  the  least  thought  against  it, 
^s  united  their  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dissention  and  discord  in  a 
moment. 
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Tbere  was  some  difierence  betireen  die  republics  as  to  autboritj  and 
poHrer,  but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on  that  side  they  were  pcrl'ectly 
equal.  Tbe  states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempt  from  that  ambition 
wiiich  occasions  so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  ac^- 
grandizing  themselves,  or  of  making  conquests  at  the  expense  of  each  othen 
They  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of 
their  lands,  but  did  not  endeavour  to  usurp  any  thing  from  their  neighbours. 
The  weaker  cities,  in  tbe  peaceable  possession  of  their  territory,  did  nU 
apprehend  invasion  from  tbe  more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a  mul- 
titude of  cities,  republics,  and  states  of  Greece,  which  subsisted  to  tlie 
latest  times  in  a  perfect  independence,  retaining  their  own  forms  of  govern- 
ment, with  tbe  laws,  customs,  and  usages  derived  from  their  forefather?. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives  for 
the  resolutions  they  take,  we  cannot  sufliciently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their 
government ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  demand  of  ourselves,  from  whence 
eouJd  arise  this  greatness  of  soul  in  the  burghers  of  Sparta  and  Athens ; 
whence  those  noble  sentiments,  this  consummate^  wisdom  in  politics,  this  pro- 
found and  universal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  whether  for  the  invention 
and  construction  of  machines  fpr  tbe  attack  and  detence  of  ])laces,  or  for 
the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  motions  of  an  army  in  battle  ;  nJ<l  to 
this,  that  supreme  ability  in  maritime  affairs,  which  always  rendered  tiieir 
fleets  victorious,  which  so  gloriously  acquired  them  the  cm|>>re  of  the  ?ea, 
and  obliged  the  Persians  to  renounce  it  for  ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter,  immediately  after  their  conquests,  suffed  themselves  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  pride  and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Romati 
yoke,  Asia,  subdued  by  tbeir  victorious  arms,  conquered  its  conquerors 
by  riches  and  voluptuousness  ;  and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  sud- 
den and  rapid,  especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  wa* 
destroyed.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Greeks.  Nothing  was  more  exalted 
than  the  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Persians  ;  nothing  more  sooth- 
ing than  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits. 
After  so  glorious  a  period,  the  Greeks  long  persevered,  in  tbe  same  love  of 
simplicity,  frugality,  and  poverty  ;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and 
luxuiy  ;  tbe  same  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  detlence  of  their  liberty,  and  the? 
preservation  of  their  ancient  manners.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the 
islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  ove^  which  the  Greeks  so  often  tri- 
umphed, were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures  and  luxury  ;  they,  how- 
ever, never  suffered  themselves  to  be  intiBcted  by  that  contagious  softness, 
and  constantly  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of  conquered  people. 
It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries  provinces,  but  their  com- 
merce and  example  alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they  were 
banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  80  years  after 
the  battle  of  Salamin  ;  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  subsisted  ve- 
ry long  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  whicb  did  not  grow  weak  and 
degenerate,  but  slowly  and  by  degrees.     This  is  what  it  remains  to  show# 

THE  FOURTH  AGE  OF  GREECE. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening,  and  declension  of  tlie  Greeks, 
was  the  disunion  which  rose  up  amongst  themselves.     The  Persians,  who 
fa:Sd  found  them  invincible  oo  the  side  of  arras,  as  long  as  their  union  sub^ 
Vol.  IV,  «8 
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sisted,  applied  their  whole  attention  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord among  them.  For  that  reason  they  employed  their  gold  and  silver; 
which  succeeded  much  better  than  their  steel  and  arras  had  done  before. 
The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly,  in  this  manner,  by  bribes,  secretly  con^ 
veyed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  their  govern- 
ments, were  divided  by  domestic  jealousies,  and  turned  their  victorious 
arms  against  themselves,  which  had  rendered  them  superior  to  their  ene- 
mies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes  gave  Philip  and  Alexander  op- 
portunity to  subject  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servitude  the 
more  agreeably,  coloured  their  design  with  avenging  them  upon  their  an* 
cienl  enemies.  The  Greeks  gave  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which  gave 
the  mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to 
them  than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  hands  which 
had  conquered  the  universe,  could  never  be  removed  ;  those  little  states 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  fK>m  time  to  time, 
animated  by  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient  glory,  roused  from  its* lethar- 
gy, and  made  some-  attempts  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient  condition; 
but  those  efforts  were  ill  concerted,  and  as  ill  sustained  by  its  expiring  lib- 
erty, and  tended  only  to  augment  its  slavery  ;  because  the  protectors, 
whom  it  called  in  to  its  aid,  soon  made  themselves  its  masters;  so  that  all 
it  did  was  to- change  its  fetters,  and  to  make  them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  it ;  but  it  was  by  degrees,  and 
with  abundance  of  artifice.  As  they  continually  pushed  on  their  conquests 
from  province  to  province^  they  perceived,  that  they  ^lould  find  a  barrier 
to  their  ambitious  projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood, 
advantageous  situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in  itself, 
and  by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied  to  the  small  states  of 
Greece,  from  whom  they  had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them 
by  the  attractive  charms  of  liberty,  which  was  their  darling  passion,  and 
of  which  they  knew  bow  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas;  After 
having  with  great  address  made  use  of  the  Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the 
Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those  states  one  after  another^  under 
various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed  up  at  last  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

*  It  did  not  lose  withits  power  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  which  was 
its  peculiar  character.  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  it  into  a  prov- 
ince, reserved  to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges ;  and  Sy]la,t  who 
punished  them  so  cruelly,  60  years  after,  for  having  favoured  the  arms  of 
Mithridates,  did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty,  who  escaped  bis  ven- 
geance. In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to  espouse 
with  warmth,  the  party  of  Pompey,fwho  fought  for  the  republic.  Julius 
Cxsar  revenged  himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring,  that  be 
pardoned  them  out  of  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Caesar 
was  killed,  their  inclination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  bis  clemency. 
They  erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down 
till  solicited  by  Anthony,  when^  become  their  friend,  benefactor,  and  ma- 
gistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they  still  retained 
another  sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from  them,  and  tO' 

•  Strab.  1.  ix.  f  Pl«t.  in  SylUu 
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ivbich  themselves  were  obliged  to  paj  homage.  Atbeos  continued  always 
the  metropolis  of  the  sciences,  the  school  of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and 
standard  of  refined  taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind.  Several  cit- 
ies, as  Byzantium,  Cssarea,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  shared 
that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by  its  example  opened  schools,  wliich  became 
rery  famous.  Rome,  all  haughty  as  she  was,  acknowledged  tliis  glorious 
empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious  citizens  to  be  finished  and  reSned  in 
Greece.  They  were  instructed  there  in  all  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science  of  natural  things,  the  rules 
of  manners  and  duties,  the  art  of  reasoning  with  justice  and  method  ;  all 
the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the  method  taught  of 
treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety,  force^  elegance  and  perspi* 
cuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted 
something,  and  did  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  great  masters 
Greece  then  produced.  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests, 
did  not  think  it  a  dishonour  to  him,  in  passing  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebra- 
ted  philosophers,  who  taught  there  with  great  reputation,  and  to  make  him- 
self, in  some  measure,  their  disciple. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  respect  retained  for  the  ancient  reputation  of 
Greece  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger.*  He  writes  in  this  manner  to 
Maximus,  appointed  governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan.  '*  Call  to 
'*  mind,  dear  Maximus,  that  you  are  going  into  Achaia,  the  true  Greece, 
*'  the  same  Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  tlieir  birth  ; 
*'  where  even  agriculture  was  invented,  according  to  the  common  opinion. 
**  Remember  that  you  are  sent  to  govern  free  cities  and  free  men,  if  any 
*'  such  there  were  ;  who,  by  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties  and 
*^  religion,  have  known  how  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received  from  na- 
**  ture.  Revere  the  gods,  their  founders  ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  an- 
"  cient  gloiy  of  their  nation,  and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  their  cities,  the 
"  dignity,  great  exploits,  and  even  fables  and  vanity  of  that  people.  Re- 
*'  member  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our  law  ;  that  we 
**  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered  them,  but 
**  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted 
**  with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going  ; 
**  it  is  at  Lacedemon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  bar- 
**  barous  to  deprive  them  of  that  iaint  image,  that  shadow  wJiiich  they  retaia 
**  of  their  ancient  liberty." 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of  the 
mind,  always  supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  other.  Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centiiries,  those  great  lights 
of  the  church,  St.  Basil,  St,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St  Johannes  Cbrysos- 
tom,  went  to  Athens  to  imbibe,  as  at  their  source,  all  the  profane  sciences. 
The  emperors  themselves,!  who  could  not  go  to  Greece,  brought  Greece  in 
a  manner  home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  into 
tbeir  palaces,  in  order  to  their  being  intrusted  with  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions.  Marcus  Aureli- 
us,  even  whilst  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philosophers  ApolloniuS 
and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them,  as  a  common  disciple. 

•  Lib.  viii.  c.  24. 
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By  a  new  kind  of  victory  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its  laws 
on  Egypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarisffl  ; 
and  introduced  a  taste  fur  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Its  room  ;  obliging,  bjr 
a  kind  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive  her  language  aoid 
adopt  her  customs ;  a  testimonial  highly  for  the  gk)ry  of  a  people,  and 
which  argues  a  much  inore  illustrious  superiority,  than  that  not  founded  in 
merit,  but  solely  upon  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  some  where, 
tiiat  no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a  Roroaii  who  di^ 
mi  understand  Greeli  was  in  no  great  estimation. 


ARTICLE  in, 

JLt  seems,  that  after  the  subjection  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  the  Ro- 
mans, our  history,  confined  for  the  future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever. 
I  am,  however,  obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  be  more  obscure  tind  perplex- 
ed than  it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria^ 
in  which  several  kings  not  only  succeed  one  another  in  a  short  space,  but 
sometimes  reign  jointly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
(our,  which  occasions  a  confqsion  diiBcult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I 
find  it  hard  to  extricate  myself.  This  induces  me  to' prefix  in  this  place 
the  names,  succession  and  duration,  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  ^gypi 
and  Syria.  This  small  chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast 
some  light  upon  facts  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clue 
to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  where  the  most  clear  sighted, 
will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It  enlarges  the  work  a  little  ;  but  it 
may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  only  had  to  it  when  it  is  necessary  to 
be  set  right  ;  I  insert  it  here  only  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  100  years  for  the  kingdom  of 
£g}'pt,  from  the  20th  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  the  expulsioD  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845, 
to  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  also  ahnost  the 
^pace  of  100  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  to  Antiochus  AsiatictiSy  im* 
der  whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  ^i  inm 
the  year  of  the  world  3840,  to  the  year  3939. 
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A.  M.    KINGS  OF  EGYPT.  KINOS  OF  SYRIA* 

3824  Ptolemy  Pbilome- 
tor,  reigned  something 
more  than  34  jears. 
This  article  contains 
only  14  years  of  his 
reign. 

Differences  between 
Philometor     and    bis 
brother  EWergetes,  or 
Pbyscon. 
3840  Antiochus  Eupater,  aged  19  years  sucoeedt 

his  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     He  reignB 
only  two  years. 
3842  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopa- 

ter,  having  escaped  from  Rome,  ascends  the 
throne. 
3851  Bala,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  giving 

himself  out  for  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes, seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.     He  had 
reigned  12  years. 
3859  Alexander  Bala.      He  reigns  almost  ^y^ 

years,  Ptolemsus  Philometor  declares  against 
him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter. 

3859  DEMETRIUS  NICATOR. 

3860  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Antiochus  Theo6» 
otherwise  called  Pbys-  son  of  Bala,  supported 
con,  brother  of  Phi-  by  Trypbon,  seizes 
lometor,  ascends  the  part  of  the  kingdom. 

3861  throne,  and  marries  Diodotes  Tiyphoo, 
Cleopatra,  Philome-  after  having  got  rid  of 
tor's  wife.                                                       his   pupil    Antiochus, 

ascends  the  throne. 
3863  Demetrius  marches 

against  the  Parthians, 

who  take  him  prisoner 

and  confine  him.     He 

had  reigned  7  years. 
38C4  Antiochus  Sidetes, 


brother  of  Demetrius, 
afler  having  over- 
thrown Trypbon,  and 
put  him  to  death,  is 
declared  king.     Clco- 
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patra  Demetrius'  wife 
XDarries  him.         ^ 

Antiochus  Sidetes  3873 
marches  against  the 
Parthians. 

Fh}rscon  esqpels  Cle-       Demetrius  Nicator      The  Parthians  send  3874 
epatra  his   wife,   and  reigns  again  in  Syria,    back  Demetrius  into 
marries  her  daughter,  Syria.    Antiochus  i» 

named  also  Cleopatra.  idain. 

He  is  reduced  to  flj. 
The  Alexandrians  re- 
store the  government 
to  Cleopatra  his  first 
wife. 

PbjscQn  re-ascends       Demetrius  is  killed      Alexander  Zebina,  3877 
the  throne.  bj  Zebina.  supported   by  Phys- 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  con,  expels  ]>emetriu»    . 
Demetrius,  retains  part  from  the  throne,  who 
of  the  kingdom  ailer  is  killed  soon  aAer. 
his  death. 

Seleucus  V.   eldest  388(> 

son  of  Demetrius,  is 
declared  king,  and  sooa 
after  killed  by  Cleopa- 
tra. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  3881 

his  younger  brother,  is 
placed  on  the  throne 
by  Cleopatra. 

Zebina    is   over-  3882* 
thrown   by  Grypus, 
and  dies  apon  after. 

Cleopatra  designs  to  3884 

poison  Giypus,  and  is 

Death  of  Phyvon;  poisoned  herself.  3887 

He  reigned  29  years. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
or  Soter,  succeeds 
Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  his  uhV- 
^er,  obliges  him  to 
repudiate  Cleopatra, 
his  eldest  sister,  and 
marry  Selena,  his 
youngest  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  to 
Alexander  her  young- 
cat  son. 
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3890  Antiocfaus,  the  Cy- 

sicenian,  sod  of  Cleo- 
patra   and    Antiochus 
Sidetes»    takes     arms 
against  Grypus. 
38dl  Cleopatra,     whom 

LathTtus  bad  been  o- 
bliged  to  repudiate, 
marries  the  Cjzicea* 
iaii.  She  is  killed  bjr 
the  order  of  Tr/phena, 
Wife  of  Grjpus. 
d89i  The      Cyziceotian 

gains  a  victory   over 
Giypus,    and    drives 
him  out  of  Syria. 
3893  Grypus  is  reconciled       The  two  brothers 

with  his  brother,  the  are  reconciled  and  di- 
Cyziceniatt.  vide  the  empire  of  Sy- 

ria. 
3897  Cleopatra  expels 
Lathynis  from  £- 
gypt.  He  had  reign- 
ed 10  years.  She  sets 
his  younger  brother 
Alexander  upon  the 
throne. 
3903     Shegivesherdaugh-  Cleopatra  gives  her 

ter  Selena,  whom  she  daughter  Selena  to  An- 

had   taken  from  La-  tiochus  Grypus. 

thyrus,  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  Giypns. 
3907  Death  of  Grypus.         He  had  reigned  27 

Seleucus,  his    son,  years, 
succeeds  him. 

3910  Antiochus,  the  Cy- 

zicenian  is  overthmwn 
and  put  to  death. 

3911  Seleucus  is  over-  Antiochus  Eusebes, 
thrown  by  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian, 
and  burnt  in  Mopsues-  causes  himself  to  be 
tia.  declared  king. 

Eusebes  marcies  Se- 
lena, widow  of  Cry- 
pus. 
5dl2  Antiochus  XI.  bro- 

ther of  Seleucus,  and 
tecond  son  of  Grypus, 
assumes  the  diadem, 
and  is  killed  by  Egse-. 
bes. 
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Philip,  his  brother,  3913 

third  son  of  Grjpus, 
succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  3914 

iburth  son  of  Grjpus, 
is  established  upon  the 
throne  at  Damascus, 
by  the  assistance  of 
Lathjrus. 
Alexander    kills    his  3915 

mother  Cleopatra. 

Alexander  is  expel-  Eusebes  overthrown  3916 

led  himself.     He  had  by  Philip  and  Deme- 

reigned  19  years.   He  Uius,  takes  refuge  a- 

dicd  soon  after.    La-  mongst  the  Parthians. 

thynis  is  recalled* 

bemetrius,  having      He  is  re-established  3918 
been  taken  by  the  Par-  upon  the   throne   by 
thians,  Antiochus  Di-  their  means* 
onysius,  fifth  son  of 
Grypus,  is  placed  up- 
on the  throne  of  Da- 
mascus, and  is  killed 
the  followii^  year. 

The  Syrians  weary  i392i 

of  so  many  divisions 
and  revolutions,  elect 
Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. He  reigns  by 
a  viceroy  14  yisara* 
Death  of  Lathyriis.  £usebes  takes  refuge  3923 

Alexander   IL    son  in   Cilicia,  where  he 

of  Alexander   I.   un-  remains  concealed, 

der  Sylia's  protection,  Selena  his  wife,  re- 

is  chosen    king.     He  tains  part  of  Phcenicia 

marries  Cleopatra,  cal-  and    Coeksyria,    and 

led  otherwise  Beren*  gives  her  two  sons  a 

ice,  and  kills  her  17  good  education, 

days  after.     He   had 
reigned  15  years* 

l^igranes  recals  Me-      Syria,  being  unpro-  3935 
gadates  his    viceroy  rided     with    troops, 
from  Syria,  who  com-  Antiochus     Asiaticus, 
manded  there  14  yean  son  of  Antiochus  £ii- 
in  his  name.  eebes,    takes   posses- 

sion of  some  part  of 
the  country,  and  reigns 
TheAkxandriaosex'  there     daring     four 

pel  Alexander.  years* 

Ftolemy  Auletes,  bas- 
tard son  of  Lathyius 

Vol.  IV.  S^ 
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oGSd"  is    placed   upon    tke  Pompey  deprives 

throne.  Antiocbus     Asiaticus 

of  his  dominions,  and 
reduces  Sjrria  into  a 
province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The 
house  of  die  Seleuci- 
des  is  extinct  with^ 
him. 

SECTION  n; 

AMTIOCHUS  EUPATER  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KINGDOM    OF    SYRIA. — JUDAS  BIACCA- 
BBUS^S' CELEBRATED  VICTORIES. 

*  WE  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and* 
tftat  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  which  have  generally  no  small  connection  with 
each  other.     I  am  now  going  to  resume  the'threed  of  them,  which  will  not 
he  interrupted  any  more. 

t  Anliochus,  sirnamed  Eupater,  aged  only  19,  succeeded  his  father  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at  bis  death, 
sent  for  Philip  his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He 
gave  him  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his- 
crown,  signet,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  into  his  bands ; 
recommending  to  him,  above  all  thmgs,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  edu- 
cating his  son  in  such  a  manner  as  w-as  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the 
art  of  reigning. 

PhiUpi  ott  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped  the- 
employment  which  the  late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Ljrsias,  upon  the 
first  advice  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed-4iis  son  Antiocbus  upon 
the  throne,  whose  governor  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon* himself,  with  the* 
guardianship,  the  reins  of  the  government,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's 
regulation  at  his  death.  Philip  knew  well  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  ■ 
a  condition  to  dispute  it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of 
finding  at  that  court  the  assistance  he  wanted,  for  the  repossession  of  his 
right,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  usiurper. 

Much  about  <  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Cuelosyria 
and  Palestine 4  froav4he  enemy  he  had  been  till  then  to  the  Jews,  became 
on  a  sudden  their  friend  ;  moved,  as  the  scripture  says,  with  the  crying  in- 
justice which  had  been  committed  in  regard  to  them.  He- put  a  stop  to  the* 
rigor  of  the  persecution  against  them,  and  employed  his  whole  credit  to  ob- 
tain a  peace  for  them.  By  this  conduct  he  gave  his  enemies  occasion  to 
hurt  him.  They  prejudiced  tlie  king  against  him,  by  representing  him 
perpetually  as  a  traitor ;  because  tie  had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  first  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  intrusted 
him  with  the  government  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that 
island  to  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  upon  entering  into  his  service  ;  for,  how 
advantageous  soever  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is  usual,  was  ba- 
ted.    At  lengtii,  they  did  so  much  by  their  clamours  and  cabals  that  be> 

*  It  is  ti'eated  last  towards  the  end  of  Book  xviiL    Article  ii.  i^ect  ii.  and  iii.». 
t  A.  M.  3840.    Ant.  J.  C.  164     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.    Maccab.  iv.  17. 
3.Maccab.  ix.  29.  et  x.  lO'^lS.   Joseph  Antiq.  L  xii.  c.  14..    . 
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•was  deprived  of  his  govemrneot,  which  was  given  to  Ljsias  ;  no  other 
post  or  pension  being- conferred  on  him  to  support  bis  dignity.  He  had 
not  force  of  mind  enough  to  bear  his  downfal,  and  poisoned  himself ;  an 
end  he  had  weJl  deserved  ibr  his  treason,  and  share  in  the  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Jews. 

*  Judas  Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valor  by  several  considera- 
J>le  victories  o?er  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually  made 
an  implacable  war  against  him.  The  little  time  that  Antiochus  Epipbanes 
«urvived  the  farvourabie  inclinations  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would 
not  admit  him  to^voke  in  form  his  decree  tor  obliging  them  to  change  their 
religion.  The  court  of  Syria,  which  always  considered  the  Jews  as  reb- 
els, desirous  of  throwing  oS  its  yoke,  and  had  great  interest  in  making  so 
.powerful  a  neighbouring  people  submit  to  it,  had  no  regard  to  some  transient 
^demonstrations  of  the  dying  prince-s  favour  to  Xhem.  They  always  per- 
sisted in  the  same  principles  of  policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that 
nation  as  an  enemy,  whose  sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  to 
vsupport  themselves  in  liberty  of  conscience  with  regard  to  religion.  Such 
jvere  the  dispositions  of  Syria  in  regard  to  the.  Jews. 

t  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Phiiopater,  who,  from  the  year*  his  father 
died,  had  remained  an  hostage  at  Rome,  was  in  his  23d  year,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  and  the  accession  of 
bis  son  Eupater  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  his  right  as  the  son 
of  Epiphanes's  eldest  brother.  He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establish* 
ment  upon  his  father's  throne  ;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represented, 
that  having  been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native 
country,  the  senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The 
senate  had  more  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  republic  than  the  rights  of 
Demetrius,  and  thought  it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans  that  there 
should  be  a  king  in  his  minority  upon,  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince 
like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length  become  formidable  to  them.  They 
therefore  made  a  decree  to  conArm  Eupater,  and  sent  On.  Octavius,  Sp. 
Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  into  Sy- 
ria, to  regulate  all  things  conformably  to  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus 
the  Great.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to. accommodate,  if 
possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt. 

^  Lysias  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  formed  an  army 
of  80,000  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with  80 
elephants  ;  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched,  into  Judea,  with  the 
resolution  to  settle  strange  inhabitants,  that  worshipped  idols,  in  Jerusa- 
lem. He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a  fortress  be- 
tween Idumea  and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  people, 
beseeched  the  Lord,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Israel.  Full  of  confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When 
they  marched  all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there 
appeared||  a  horseman  marching  before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with 
arms  of  gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in  his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with 
new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves  upon  the  enen)y  like  lions,  killed 
12,600  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them  wounded  and  wilh- 
oat  arms. 

*1  Maccab.  v.  1—68.    2  Maccab.  x.  14—38. 

t  A.   M.   3841.    Ant.  J.  C   163.    Polyb.  Leg.  cvii.  Justin.  L  xxxiv.  c  3. 
Appian  in  Syr.  p.  117. 

X  «  Maccab.  ix.  1—38.  x.  1—7.  xiii.  1— '^4.    1  Maccab^  v.  65^68.  iv.  19 
-63.    Joseph.  Antiq.  c.  xii. 
i]  It  was  an  angel,  perhaps  St .  Michael,  protector  of  the  people  of  God- 
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*  After  this  cheek,  Lyaias,  weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  the 
scripture  says,  '^  Believing  the  Jews  invincible,  when  supported  by  the 
aid  of  the  Ahnighty  God,''  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewi^  na? 
tioD,  which  Antiochus  ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was, 
that  the  decree  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  con- 
form to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  l}ve  in  all  {^ces  according  to  their  own 
laws. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  neighboi|ring  people  were 
too  much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Timothe- 
us,  one  of  the  kiog's  generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  an  ar- 
my of  120,000  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which  amounted  to 
25,000.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched  againal 
him  with  troops  very  much  inferior  as  to  number.  He  attacked  and  de* 
feated  him.  Timotheus  lost  30,000  men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself 
with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on 
the  side  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  valor,  in- 
trepidity, and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible  man- 
ner, by  the  evident  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of 
whom  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  100,000  foot,  with  20,000  horse,  32  elephants, 
and  300  chariots  pf  war.  The  king  in  person,  and  Lysias  the  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  pOt  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  and  entered  Judea.  Judas,  re* 
lying  upon  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  having 
exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  marched  and  post- 
ed himself  in  front  of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  bis  troops  for 
the  word  of  battle,  "  The  victory  of  God,"  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of 
his  army,  and  with  them  in  the  night  attacked  the  king's  quarters.  They 
killed  4000  men,  and  retired,  after  baying  filled  his  whole  camp  with  cdn« 
fusion  and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary  valor  of  the  Jews^ 
he  did  not  doiibt  but  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by  the  number 
of  his  troops  aqd  elephants.  He  resolved  therefore  to  come  to  a  general 
battle  with  them*  Judas  without  being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  prepa* 
rations  for  it,  advanced  with  his  army,  and  gave  the  king  battle,  in  which 
the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an 
elephant  larger  than  the  rest,  covered  with  the  king's  arms,  and  believing 
the  king  was  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  the  people,  and  to  ac* 
quire  immortal  fame.  He  forced  his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant,  through 
the  line  of  battle,  killing  and  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Then 
placing  himself,  under  the  beast's  belly,  he  pierced  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death  underneath  it. 

Judas,  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolution. 
But  at  length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them,  aiKi 
besieged  the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That  place,  afler  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the 
temple.  Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  tlie  same  extremitiea 
with  the  garrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been  obliged  to 
surrender,  if  Providence  had  not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident. 
I  have  observed,  that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  a$- 

f  2  Maccab*  xL  13* 
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ristance  there  against  Ljstas;  But  the  divisions  which  arose  between  the 
two  brothers,  who  reigned  jointly,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  unde- 
ceived him.  Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  he 
returned  into  the  east,  assembled  some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence,  upon  his  expedition  against  Judea, 
be  seized  the  caprtal  of  the  empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  upon  very  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  conditions.  Antiochus  swore  to  observe  it,' and 
was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  with  the  sight  of  which 
he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  contrary  to  his  faith  given,  and  tbe  oath  lie 
had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  demolished  before 
he  set  out  ibr  Syria.  Tbe  sudden  return  of  Antiochus  drove  Pliilip  out  of 
Antioch,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon  after  to  his  life. 

*  The  troubles,  occasioned  by  tbe  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies, 
which  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate 
gave  orders  to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to 
Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  thetn.  Before  tbcy 
arrived  tbero,  Physcon,  the  youngest,  simamed  Evergetes,  had  already 
expelled  his  brother  Pbilometer.  Tbe  latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  land- 
ed at  Brundusium.  From  thence  he  went  the  rest  of  tbe  way  to  Rome  on 
£)ot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with  few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate 
the  necessary  aid  for  replacing  him  upon  tbe  throne. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Pbilopater,  king  of  Syria,  who 
was  still  an  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to 
which  that  fugitive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equi- 
page to  begot  ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and 
went  to  meet  him  with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  bis  use.  He 
found  him  26  miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or  10  leagues  distance  from  Rome. 
Ptolemy  expressed  great  gratitude  to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honour 
he  did  him  ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor  permit 
bim  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  hjs  journey.  He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with 
the  same  attendants  and  habit  he  had  worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he  en- 
tered Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodging  with  a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who 
bad  but  a  very  small  house.  His  design,  by  all  these  circumstances,  was 
to  express  the  misery  he  was  reduced  to  the  better,  and  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire  he 
wouM  come  to  them  ;  and  to  excuse  tlieir  not  having  prepared  a  house  for 
his  reception,  and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  tbe  honours  at  his  entry  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  his  rank  ;  they  assured  him, 
that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neg- 
lect, but  because  his  coming  had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  kept  so  se- 
cret, that  they  were  not  apprized  of  it  till  after  he  had  entered  Rome. 
Afterwards,  having  desired  him  to  quit  the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  explain  the  occasion  of  bis  voyage, 
be  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  senators  to  a  house  suitable  to  bis  birth  ; 
and  orders  were  given  to  the  questors  and  treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and 
supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary  during  his 
residence  at  Rome. 

•  A.  M.  3842.  Ant.  J.  C.  161.  Porphvr.  in  Cr.  Eus.  Scalig.  p.  60  and  68. 
IHod.  in  Excei-pt.  Vales,  p.  322,  ^'alcr.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1.  PilyU  Leg.  193- 
Bpit,  Liv.  1.  46. 
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When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  be  had  represented  his  condition  to 
:the  Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-estabiish  him  ;  and  deputed 
.two  of  the  senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with  him  t» 
Alexandria,  and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  recon- 
ducted him  accordingly,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  brothers.  Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene  were  given 
to  Physcun  ;  Philometer  had  Egypt  and  the  isle,  of  Cyprus,  and  each  of 
them  was  declared  independent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions  assigned  them* 
The  treaty  and  agreement  were  confirmed  with  the  ,  customary  oaths  and 
sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  bad  long  been,  with  the  generality  .of  princes^ 
410  more  than  simple  ceremonies,  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not 
think  themselves  bound  in  the  least.  And  this  way  of  .thinking  is  but  too 
common.  Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the 
partition  which  had  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the 
jsenate.  He  demanded,  that  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  annulled, 
and  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He 
alleged,  that  he  had  been  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  comply 
^ith  the  former  proposals,  and  that,  though  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him, 
his  part  would  still  be  far  from  equal  to  his  brothers.  Menethyllus,  whom 
the. elder  had  deputed  to  Home,  made  it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life  also,  from  the  goodness  of  his  brother ; 
that  he  made  himself  so  mucbthe  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent 
proceedings,  tliat  they  would  have  left  him  neither  life  nor  government,  had 
jiot  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their  resentment,  by  making  himself 
mediator  ;  that  at  the  time  he  was  preserved  from  this  danger,  he  thought 
himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  region  allotted  to  him  ;  and  tliat 
hcAh  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  sworn  to 
observe  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Qjuintius  and  Canuleius,  who 
liad  negotiated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  all  Menethyllus  advanced. 

The  senate  seeing  that  the; partition  was. not  actually  equal,  artfully  took 
advantage  of  the  quarrel  .between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  youngest  what 
Jic  demanded  ;  for  such  was  then  tiie  policy  of  the  Romans.  Polybius 
jnakes  this  reflection.  They  made  the  quarrels  and  differences  of  princes 
the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  their  own  power,  and  behaved 
in  regard  to  them  with  so  much  address,  that  whilst  they  acted  solely  from 
ibeir  own  interest,  the  contending  parties  were  however  obliged  to  them. 
As  therefore  the  great  power  of  Egj^pt  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend,  it 
would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  sovereign  who 
kne\v  hoiv  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  Physcon.  Deme- 
trius, who  did  not  Uxe  sight  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  whose  interest  io 
that  view  it  was,  that  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  should 
•not  continue  in  possessioti  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  supported  the  demand 
>of  Physcon  with  his  whole  credit.  The  Romans  made  T.  Torquatus,  and 
Cn.  Merula  set  out  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

'^During  that  prince's  stay  in  Rome,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of  aiar- 
riage  to  be  made  to  her.  But  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor, 
she  rejected  his  offers,  and  believed  it  more  honourable  to  be  one  of  .the 
.-^FSt  ladies  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Libya  with  Physcon. 
•Plut.  in  Tib,  Grac p.  W4. 
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PhyscoD  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Their 
plan  was  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  fron-- 
tier,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  accommodation  bj  the  method  of  treaty, 
according  to  the  senate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  explain  himself- 
openly  at  first.  He  spun  out  the  affair  to  as  great  a  length  as  he  could,, 
upon  different  pretexts,  with  design  of  making  use  of  the  time  in  taking 
secret  measures  against  his  brother.  At  length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty,  and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

*  The  Cyreneans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  oC 
Fhyscon,  during  his  being  possessed  of  the  government  at  Alexandria,  con- 
ceived so  strong  an  aversion  for  him,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of 
their  country  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted  but  Philometer  had^ 
taken  pains  underhand  to  excite  those  troubles.  Physcon,  who  had  been- 
overthrown  by  the  rebels  in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two 
deputies  with  the  Roman  ambassadors  back  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay 
his  complaints  against  his  brother  before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  pro- 
tection. The  senate,  offended  at  Philometer's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus,  according  to  their  decree,  declared  the  amity  and  alliance- 
between  him  and  the  Romans  void,  and  ordered  bis  ambassadors  to  quit 
Rome  in  five  days. 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cyrenaica,  but  made 
himself  so  generally  hated  by  his  subjects,  through  his  ill  conduct,  that 
some  of  them  fell  upon  him,  wounded  him  in  several  places,  and  lefl  him. 
ibr  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Philometer ;  and 
when  he  was  recovered  of  his  wounds,  undertook  again  a  voyage  to  Rome. 
He  there  made  his  complaints  against  him  to  the  senate,  showed  the  scars  of 
his  wounds,  and  accused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins  from  whom. 
be  received  them.  Though  Philometer  was  the  most  humane  of  all  prin- 
ces,, and  could  not  be  the  least  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  ac- 
tion, the  senate,  who  were  angry  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regulation. 
they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accu- 
sation with  too  much  facility.  They  carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against. 
him,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  what  his  ambassadors  had  to  say 
HI  hiS'defence.  Orders  were  sent  them  to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Be- 
sides which,  the  senate  appointed  five  commissioners  to  conduct  Physcoi^^ 
into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that  island,  and  wrote  to  all 
their  allies  near  it  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose  with  all  their  troopa. 

t  Physcon,  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who  had 
gone  thither  in  person,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  ia. 
Lapitho,  where  he  was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  Philometer's. 
exceeding  goodness  appeared  upon  this  occasion.  After  all  Physcon  had. 
done  against  him,  it  was  expected,  that  having  him  in  his  power,  he  would- 
make  him  sensible  of  his  indignation  and  revenge.  He  pardoned  him  eve- 
ry thing  ;  and,  not  contented  to  forgive  him  his  faults,  he  even  restored  him 
Lybia  and  Cyrenaica,  and  added  further  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  That  act  of  generosity  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two* 
brothers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and  the  Romans  were  ashamed  of  opposing, 
any  longer  a  prince  of  such  extraordinary  clemency.     There  is  no  reader 

♦AiM.  3843.    AntJ.  C.  16f.    Polyb.   Lej?.  c.   xxxii.  Id.    in   Excerpt., 
Vales,  p.  197.    Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  334. 
tA-  M.  3847.    AnU  J.  C.  157. 
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who  does  not  secretly  pay  the  homage  of  esteem  and  admiratioD  to  so  gene- 
rous an  action.  Such  inward  Sentiments  which  arise  from  nature^  and  pre- 
vent reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget  and  pardon  inju- 
ries, and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resentment  of  the  reTengefuL 

SECTION  HI. 

OCTAVIUS,  THE  ROMAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  SYRIA,  IS  THERE  KILLED. — DEATH  OF 
JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

*  WE  hate  seen  that  the  principal  object  of  the  commission  of  the  three 
Roman  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who 
went  first  into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affair^ 
of  that  nation.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  found  the  king  had  more 
Aups  and  elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Sipylus.  They  caused  the  ships  to  be 
burned,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed,  which  exceeded  the  number  stated 
in  thnt  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  else  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought 
most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This  treatment  seemed  insupporta- 
ble, and  exasperated  the  people  against  them.  A  person,  named  Leptinus^ 
was  so  incensed  at  it,  that  in  his  rage  he  fell  upon  Octavius  t  whilst  he  was 
bathing,  and  killed  him.  It  was  suspected  that  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  had  secretly  a  hand  in  this  assassination.  Ambassadors  were 
immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  the  king^  and  to  protest  that  he  had  no 
share  in  that  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back  without  giving  them  any 
answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  their  indignation  for  the  murder  commit- 
ted upon  the  person  of  Octavius,  of  which  they  reserved  the  examination 
and  punishment  to  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  tJicy  erected  a  statue  to  him  among  those  of  the  great  men  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  against  Edpator  was 
a  favourable  conjucture,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  the  advan- 
tage and  addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtain  their  per- 
mission to  return  into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  greatest  part  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his  escape  with- 
out saying  any  thing.  The  event  soon  showed  him  how  much  they  were 
in  the  right.  As  the  senate  had  always  the  same  motives  of  interest  for 
keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first,  he  received  the  same  answer,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  a  second  denial.  He  had  then  recourse  to  the  first  advice 
of  his  friends  ;  and  Polybius,  the  historian,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of 
those  who  pressed  him  with  the  utmost  warmth,  to  put  it  in  immediate  exe- 
cuiion,  Willi  secrecy.  He  took  his  advice.  Af^er  concerting  all  his  meas- 
ures, he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  went  toOstia,  and 
embarked  with  a  small  train  in  a  Carthaginian  vessel,  bound  for  Tyre,  that 
waited  for  hira.|     It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at  Rome,  that  he 

•  A.  M.  ?M2.  Ant.  J.  C.  lu^  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  lir.  Polyb.  Leg.  cxiv. 
etcxxii.    Ciccr.  FhiHp.  ix.  n  4»  5.    Justin.  I.  xxxiv.  c.  3. 

t  This  Octavius  had  been  consul  son"?e  veare  before,  and  was  the  first  of  his 
family  who  had  attaineil  that  honour.  Cic  Philip,  ix.n.4.  Octavius,  who  became 
emperor,  so  well  known  under  tlic  name  of  Augustus,  was  of  tlie  same  family 
with  this  Octavius,  but  of  anothei*  bninch,  into  which  the  consular  dignity  had 
never  entered. 

%  That  ship  carried  to  Tyre,  according  to  castom,  Ihe  first  fruits  of  tho 
lands  and  revenues  of  Carthage, 
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had  stolen  away.  AU  that  the  senate  could  do,  was  some  days  after  to 
send  Tib.  Gracchus,  L.  Lentuius,  and  Servtlius  Glaucia,  into  Syria,  to 
observe  what  effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  ivould  produce  Ibero. 

*  Demetrius,  having  landed  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that  Ibe 
senate  had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved 
to  support  him  in  them.  Eupater  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  lost 
inan,  and  all  the  world  abandoned  him  to  join  Demetrius.  Eupater  and 
.  Lysias,  seized  by  their  own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Demetrius  saw  himself  established 
by  this  means  upon  the  throne,  without  opposition,  and  with  prodigious 
rapidity. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from 
the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides,  who  had  been  the  two  great 
favourites  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes.  He  had  made  the  6rst  governor,  and  the 
second  treasurer,  of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to 
his  other  crimes,  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  contented 
himself  with  banishing  the  other.  The  Babylonians  were  so  much  rejoiced 
to  see  themselves  freed  from  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from 
thenceforth  they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  which 
.  he  bore  ever  afterwards^ 

Alcimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupater  had  made  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in 
that  capacity,  because  he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  by 
folbwiog  the  impious  custom  of  the  Greeks  under  Antiochus  Epipbanes  ; 
this  man  gathered  together  all  the  apostate  Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Antioch,  after  having  been  expelled  Judea,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  came  to  petition  the  new  king  to  defend  them  from  the  oppressions  of 
Judas  and  his  brothers,  advancing  a  thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He 
accused  them  of  having  killed  all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  Deme- 
trius's  party,  and  having  forced  him,  with  all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon 
their  country,  and  seek  their  security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately 
.ordered  Bacchis,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head 
.of  an  army,  and  confirming  Alcimus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in  commis^ 
sion  with  Bacchis,  and  charged  them  both  with  the  care  of  this  war.  Judaa 
rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  first  army  ineffectual,  as  he  did  of  a  second 
commanded  by  Nicanor.  *  The  latter,  enraged  at  the  last  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  Syria,  and  that  an  handful  of  men  should  make  head  against  such 
numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed  their  whole 
confidence  with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had  utter- 
ed a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty,  and  against  his  temple. 
He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  battle  ;  and  of 
his  army  of  36,000  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat  to 
Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  amongst  the  dead.  His  head 
dnd  right  hand,  which  be  bad  lifted  up  against  the  temple  when  he  threat- 
ened to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of 
Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation,  sent  an  em- 
.bassy  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole  forced 
of  Syria,  without  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peac^« 
He  bad  no  aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who,  far  from  in* 

•  1  Maccab.  vii,  viii,  ix.  et  2  Maccab.  xiv.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xil  xnl  Ap^ 
irian,  in  Syr.  p.  II.    Justin.  I.  xxxiv.  c#  3. 
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teresling  themselves  fur  tlie  preservatioo  of  the  Jewish  nation,  eotertaiiied 
no  thoughts  but  of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with  the  Syrians;  He  had 
been  intormed  that  the  Romans,  equally  esteemed  for  their  justioe  and  val- 
or, were  always  ready  to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of 
kings,  whose  power  gave  them  umbrage.  It  was  therefore,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  an  alliance  with  that  people,  in  order  to  support  himself 
by  their  protection  against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  tlie  Syrians.  Those 
ambassadors  were  very  well  received  by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree,- 
by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them.  They  even  obtained  a  letter 
from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  distress  the 
Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened  him  in  case  he  persevered  to  do 
so.     But  before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,- 
he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacohis  and  Alcimus,  compo- 
sed of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Judas  bad 
only  SOOQ  men  withhim,  when  it  arrived  there.  These  were  struck  with 
such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  800  men;  Judas,  with 
that  small  number,  through  an  excess  of  valor  and  confidence,  had  the- bold- 
ness to  hazard  a  battle  with  sd  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he  perished, 
overpowered  by  mullitude^  Hi»  loss  was-  deplored  throughout  all  Judea 
and  at  Jerusalem,  will)  all  the  marks  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  the 
government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  great  violences  against  the 
trae  Israeli  teSj  and  Bacchis  being  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remain- 
ed quiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Syrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius 
had  undoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter  ia  favour  of  the  Jews,  which 
obliged  him  to  recal  Bacchic 

*  Demetrius  indeed  was  at  this  time  rerj  cautious  in  his  conduct  witli 
regard  to  the  Romans^  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  ac- 
knowledge him  king,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings  his 
predecessors.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  Romans  had  three  ambas- 
sadors at  the  court  of  Ariarathes^  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Menochares,. 
one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither^  to  enter  upon;the  negotiation.  Finding 
at  his  return,  by  the  report  be  made  of.  what  had  passed,  that  the  good  offi- 
ces of  those  ambassadors  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success,  he  sent 
again  into  Pamphylia,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them  that  he 
would  conform' entirely  totlieir  will ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicita- 
tions, obtained  at  length  by  their  means^  what  he  desired.  The  Romans- 
acknowledged  him  king  of  Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  that 
crown. 

t  To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Menochares  the  foUowin^ 
year,  in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome.  They 
were  charged  with  a  crown  that  weighed  10,000  pieces  of  gold,;^  as  a  pres- 
ent from  him  to  the  senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of  hinn, 
during  his  being  an  hostage  at  Rome.  They  carried  also  with  them  Leptlnus- 
and  Isocrates,  in  order  to  deliver  them  up,  upon  the  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Octavius.  This  Leptinus  was  die  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodi- 
cea.     Isocrates  was  a  Greek,  by  profession  a  grammarian,  who  being  ts> 

*  A.  M.  3844.    Ant.  X  C.  162.    Polyb  Leg.  cxx. 

t  A.  M.  3845.    Ant  J.  C.  159.    Polybt  Leg.  cxxii.    Appiaa.  In  Sfr.  ^  118  •• 
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'Sjria  at  that  time,  bad,  upon  all  occasions,  taken  upon  faim  to  Tindicate  that 
equally  base  and  unjust  action.  The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with 
all  the  usual  honours,  and  accepted  the  present  *tbey  brought ;  but  would 
•neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects  unworthy  of  their  anger ;  reserv* 
log  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of  exacting,  when  they  pleased^ 
a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius,  as  I  have  observed  before,  est^ 
Hshed  Holophemes  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  aOer 
expelled,  and  took  refuge  at  Antioch.  We  are  going  to  see  how  far  he  car- 
ried his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

*  Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  hegan  to 
give  into  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and  fantas- 
.tic  in  the  manner  of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch,  flank- 
ed with  four  good  towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  aban- 
doning himself  entirely  on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not  being  willing  to 
hear  any  more  of  afiairs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  of  good  cheer 
and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at  least  one  half  of  the  day.  The 
jnemorials  which  .people  were  desirous  of  presenting  to  him,  were  never  re- 
ceived ;  justice  was  not  administered  ;  the  aflSurs  of  the  -state  languished  ; 
in  a  word,  there  was  a  general  suspense  of  government,  which  soon  stir- 
red up  the  whole  people  against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  depo- 
sing him.  Holophemes,  who  continued  at  Antioch,  entered  into  this  plot 
against  his  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  obtaining  the  crown  if  the 
•enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered^  and  Holophemes  put  in  prison. 
Demetrius  would  not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  x^hose  rather  to  spare  him, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes,  king  of 
•Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed. 
t  The  mal  contents  were  supported  underhand  by  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
who  had  the  afiair  of  Cyprus  at  heart,  and  by  Attains  and  Ariarathes,  who 
meditated  revenging  themselves  for  the  war  Demetrius  had  undertaken 
against  them  in  favour  of  Holophemes.  These  three  princes  concerted  to- 
gether to  employ  Heraclides  in  preparing  somebody  to  personate  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Syria.  This  Heraclides  had  been,  as  I  have  said  already,  one  of  the 
great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  and  treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  at  the  same  time  Timarchus,  bis  brother,  another  favourite,  was 
governor  of  it.  At  Demetrius^s  coming  to  the  crown,  the  two  brothers  ha- 
ying been  convicted  of  mal  versation  and  other  crimes,  Timarchus  had 
been  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his  escape,  had  taken  up  his 
jesidence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to  form  the  man  intended 
ibr  the  design  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young  man, 
named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  act  the  part  given 
him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  &lly  in  all  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  say  or  do. 

J  When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him 
to  Rome,  as  he  did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epipba- 
nes, for  the  better  concealing  of  the  imposture.    By  force  of  address  and 

•  A.  M.  3850.  Ant.  I.  C.  154  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiB.  c.  3.  Athen.  1.  s. 
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soHeitations,  he  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also,  and  obtained  a 
decree  of  the  senate  in  his  favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  pennission  to 
return  into  Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  but  even  granted  him 
assistance  for  that  purpose.  Though  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the 
imposture,  and  that  all  which  was  told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction, 
they  entered  into  every  thing  desired  of  them  against  Demetrius,  with 
whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  passed  that  decree  in  favgur  of  the  im- 
})Ostor,  With  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for  him,  he  found  no  dif-^ 
ficulty  to  raise  troops.  He  then  seized  upon  Ptoleroais  in  Palestine,  and 
there,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  Si^.n  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Syria,  Many  of  the  mal  contents  came  thither 
to  join  him,  and  form  his  court. 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indolence,  and  apply 
himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  ail  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander 
armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great  conse- 
quence in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  De- 
metrius wrote  to  him  first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of  general  of  the 
king's  troops  in  Judea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time  very  much  superi- 
or to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby 
induced  to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  hi& 
side.  He  made  him  high  priest,  granted  him  the  title  of  ^*  Friend  of  the 
king,"  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  cmwn  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high  dig- 
nity conferred  upon  him  ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  first  rank*  Denqetrius,  who  received  advice  of  this,  stilL 
outbid  him  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of  such  importance.  But  after  the 
injuries  he  had  done  to  all  those  who  had  the  truest  interest  of  the  Jews  at 
heart,  and  the  whole  nation  in  general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and 
resolved  to  treat  rather  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the 
high  priesthood  from  him,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  at 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  which  happened  soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pon- 
tifical vestments,  and  officiated  as  high  priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimua.  The 
high  priesthood,  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  con- 
tinued in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  hereditary,  as  it  had  been  till 
then,  made  an  employment  of  it  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

*  The  two  kings  having,  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted  neither 
valor  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  wa&  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  vic- 
torious in  the  first  battle  ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander 
soon  received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  aod 
continued  to  support  him  vigorously.  Having,  besides  this,  the  Romans 
and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself,  and  maintained  his  ground. 
The  Syrians  continually  deserted  also,  because  they  could  not  bear  Deme- 
trius. That  prince,  beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  bis 
two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus  to  Cnidos  a  city  of  Caria,  in  order  to^ 
their  security  in  case  of  misfoitune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money,  to  the  care  of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city  ;  in  order,  if 
any  accident  sliould  happen,  that  they  might  remain  there  in  safety,  and 
wait  some  favourable  conjuncture. 

t  It  was  nt  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala, 
that*  Andriscus  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  De- 
metrius, who  bad  given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  concilia-* 
ting  their  favour. 

•  A.  M.  3S52.    Ant.  J.  C.  152.  f  A.  M.  G853,    Ant.  J.  C.  151. 
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*  The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria  having  assembled  all  their 
troops,  proceeded  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  first  Demetrius's  left  wing 
broke  that  of  the  enemj  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being 
too  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always 
occasions  their  being  lost,  at  their  return  they  found  the  right,  at  the  head 
of  which  Demetrius  fought  in  person,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed 
in  the  pursuit.  As  long  as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the  ene- 
my's charge,  he  had  omitted  nothing  that  valor  and  conduct  were  capable  of, 
which  might  conduce  to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and 
in  the  retreat  his  horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him, 
killed  him  with  their  arrows.  He  had  reigned  12  years.  Alexander,  by 
this  victory,  found  himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

t  As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  h'nnself  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand  Cleop^ 
atra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was 
granted  him,  and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolcmais,  where 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went 
thither,  where  he  was  received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honour. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed  of  the  high  priest- 
hood, after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  J 
He  had  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer  and  Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favourite,  and 
most  intimate  confident.  He  made  use  of  his  credit  at  that  court  to  obtain 
the  king's  permission  for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like 
that  in  Jerusalem  ;  assuring  him  that  favour  would  bring  the  whole  nation 
into  his  party  against  ■  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  At  the  same  time  the  high 
priestood  there  was  granted  to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to  make  the  Jews  come  into  this  innovation  ;  it  being  forbid 
by  the  law  to  offer  sacrifices  in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  be  overcame  their  repugnance,  by  a  passage  in 
Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  foretels  this  event  in  these  terms  ;||  ''  In  that 
*'  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan, 
^^  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  the  one  shall  be  called  the  city  of  de- 
*'  btruction."  (M.  RoUinsays,  the  city  of  the  sun,  or  Heliopolis.)  "In 
**  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lo>d  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
*<  Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be 
'^  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
*^  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall 
*^  send  them  a  saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And 
•*  the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord 
**  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation,  yea,  they  shall  vow  a 
♦*  vow  unto  ie  Lord,  and  perform  it." 

The  event  here  foretold  by  isaiah,  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more 
strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God,  in  any  other 
place  than  the  temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem  ;  how  much  more,  in 
consequence,  to  build  a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted 
with  the  roost  gross  idolatry,  and  always  at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God  ? 
This  however  came  to  pass,  exactly  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I 
shall  not  enter  in  a  circumstantial  exposition  of  this  prophecy,  which  would 
cany  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 
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*  Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  tbf> 
crown  of  Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  thcr 
pleasures  the  abundance  and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit, 
lie  abandoned  himself  therefore  to  his  natural  inclination  for  luxury,  idle- 
ness and  debauch.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  favourite,  oam- 
•ed  Ammontus.  That  insolent  and  cruel  minister  put  to  death  liaodice,  the 
lister  of  Demetrius,  and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigo- 
jius,  Demetrius's  son,  who  had  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  wen 
sent  to  Cnidos  ;  in  fine,  all  the  persons  of  the  blood  royal  faecould  find,  ia 
order  to  secure  to  his  master,  by  that  -means,  the  possession  of  the  crowa 
he  had  usurped  by  an  imposture.  Tbi^t  conduct  «oon  drew  upon  both  the 
abhorrence  of  the  pecple. 

Demetrius  the  eldest  of  Deroetriu^'s  •aoRS,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  began  ta 
be  of  an  age  capable  of  counsel  and  action.  When  he  was  advised  of  i3bm 
aversion  of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  very  favourable  for  repoft- 
sessiog  himself  of  his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  liii- 
^,  procured  him  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with  which  be  landed  ia 
Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  bim  a  sufficient  number  of  mal  contents  to  fona 
an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  province. 
Alexander  opened  his  eyes  and  quitted  his  seraglio  to  apply  himself  to  his 
^airs.  He  left  the  government  of  Antioch  to  Hieraz  and  Diodotus,  wh^ 
is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  formed  of  all 
the  troops  he  could  assemble,  and  upon  rec«ving  advice  that  Apolloniu^ 
^vernor  of  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for  Demetrius^  he  sent 
lo  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  hrs  father  in  law. 

Apollonius's  first  thoughts  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  persisted  m  hi« 
attachment  to  Alexander  ;  but  his  -success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and  m 
one  day  he  lost  above  8000  men. 

t  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  wliom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the  eztrene 
danger  wherein  he  found  himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  bis  son 
tn  law,  and  entered  Palestine  with  a  great  army.  All  the  cities  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  according  to  the  ordeis  they  had  received  from  Alexan- 
4Jer  to  that  efiect.  Jonathan  came  to  Join  him  at  Jeppa,  and  followed  him 
to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his  arrival  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  formed  by 
Ammonius,  against  the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander  refused  to  de- 
liver up  that  traitor,  he  concluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
fiimselr,  and  in  consequence,  took  his  daughier  from  bim,  gave  her  to  De- 
metrius, and  made  a  -treaty  with  him,  by  whicb  he  engaged  to  ajd  him  Iq 
reascendjog  the  throne  of  his  father. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  mortally  hated  Ammoniua,  belived  it  time 
4o  show  their  resentment.  Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  woman, 
4hey  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  with  that  revenge,  they  do^ 
•clared  against  Alexander  himself,  and  opened  their  gates  to  FuAemy, 
They  would  even  have  set  him  upon  the  throne.  But  that  prince,  assuring 
<hem  that  he  was  contented  with  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  accepting 
Ihat  offer,  recommended  to  them  Demetrius  the  lawfijl  heir,  who  accor- 
•dingly  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  bj 
all  the  inhabitants. 
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*  Alezaoder,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  inarched  wiih  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies 
eame  to  a  battle.  Alexander  was  beat^  and  fled  with  600  horse  to  Zabdiel 
an  Arabian  prtnce,t  with  whom  he  had  intnisted  his  children.  Betrayed 
hy  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  wa» 
cut  off,  and  sent  te  Ptolemy,  who  expressed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it. 
That  joy  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  he  died  some  few  days  aftef ,  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander  king  of  Syria,  and 
Ptolemy  Philometer  king  of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time  ;  the  first  after 
a  reign  of  6  years,  and  the  second  after  one  of  35.  Demetrius,  who 
bad  attained  the  crown  by  this  victory,  assumed  the  simame  of  Nicator^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  conqueror.  The  succession  of  i^jj^pt  was  atttended  with 
more  difficulties. 

SECTION  IV. 

PfiTTSGOlf  ESPOI^ES  CLEOPATRA,  AND  ASCENDS  THE  TBHORE  OF  EGYPT. 

t  CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  son  she  had  by  him*  As  he  was  yet  very  young,  others  labour- 
ed to  obtain  it  for  Physcon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,.the  late  king's  brother,  and 
sent  to  desire  him  ta  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  her  defence,  caused' Onias  and  Dositheus,  with  an  army  ofi^ 
Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance.  There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambas- 
sador in  Alexandria,,  named  Tbermus,  who  by  his  mediation  accomodated 
affairs.  It  was  agreed,  tiiat  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate 
hct  son,  who  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  Physcon 
should  possess  it  during  his  life.  He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen, 
aod  taken  possession  of  the  crown^  than,  even  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials, 
he  killed  bier  son  in  her  arms. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  simame  of  Physcon,  given  to  thi» 
]^ince,  was  ooly  a  nickname.  That  which  he  took  himself  was  Everge- 
tes,  which  signifies  the  benefactor.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that 
of  Cacoergetes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  '^  one  who  delights  in  doing 
barm  ;''  a  simame  to*  which  he  had  the  justest  title. 

H  in  Syria  affairs  went  on  but  little  better.  Demetrius,  a  young  prince 
without  experience,  left  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had  procured  hinv 
the  Cretans,  by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  corruptr 
and  rash  man  ;  and  behaved  hinoself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master  the 
Itearts  of  those  who  were  most  necessary  to  his  support. 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers,  whonv 
Ftolemy,  upon  bis  marcb^  had  put  into  tbe  maritime  places  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria  to  reinforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those  garrisons  in  them, 
they  would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces.  Instead  of  gaining 
them,  or  at  least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage  which  he  con- 
ceived,  he  sent  orders  to  the  troops  oif  Syria,  who  were  in  the  same  gar- 
risons, to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Egyptian  soldiers  ;  which  massacre  was 
accordingly  executed.     Tbe  army  oTEgypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and 
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bad  plac^  him  upon  the  throne,  full  of  just  horror  for  so  barbajlus  a  cruel- 
ty,  abandoned  him  immediately,  and  returned  home.  Afier  which  he 
caused  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  all  tliose  who  had  been  concern- 
ed against  himself  or  his  father  in  the  last  wars,  and  punished  all  that  could 
be  found  with  death.  When  he  believed,  after  all  these  executions,  that  be 
had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops, 
and  kept  only  his  Cretans  and  some  other  foreigners  in  bis  service.  By 
that  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  old  troops,  who  had  served 
under  his  father,  and,  being  well  affected  to  him,  would  have  maintained 
him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  he  rendered  them  bis  greatest  enemies,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  found  this  fully 
verified  in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea,  formed  the  deaign 
of  delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evils  it  suffered  from  the  citadel, 
which  the  Grecian  idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem.  He  invested  it,  and 
caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  attack  it  in  form.  Deme- 
trius, on  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon  that  occasion,  went  to  Ptoleraais, 
and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  to  give  an  account  of  that 
affair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the  siege  vigorously  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  set  out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal  per- 
sons of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent 
presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  be 
not  only  caused  the  accusations,  which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be 
rejected,  but  even  obtained  great  lionours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The 
whole  country  under  his  government  was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs, 
and  tributes,  for  the  sum  of  300  talents,  *  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king 
by  way  of  equivalent. 

t  The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,  and  continuing  to  give  himself  up 
immoderately  to  all  kind  of  excesses,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the  p^ple's 
patience  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation  disposed  for  a  gen- 
eral revolt. 

Diodotes,  afterwards  simamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formerly  served  Alex* 
ander,  and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  seeing  the 
people  in  this  disposition,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  attempting  an 
hardy  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  the 
favour  of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the 
person  and  education  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been 
intrusted.  He  laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  informed  bim 
of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and 
.strongly  represented,  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
for  setting  Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  his  being  restored  to 
his  rights. 

His  view  .was  to  make  use  of  llie  pretensions  of  Antiochus,  till  he  had 
dethroned  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince, 
and  assume  the  crown  to  himself  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetra- 
ted his  real  design,  or  did  not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  give  in- 
to it  at  first.  Tryphon  was  obli.s;ed  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with 
him,  to  solicit  and  press  him.  At  length,  between  the  force  of  importunity 
and  presents,  he  gained  ZabdiePs  consent,  and  obtained  what  be  demanded. 

♦SCO  000  crowns. 
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*  Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigor  \ 
but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  de-* 
sire  that  he  would  withdraw  the  garrison  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by 
force*  Demetrius,  who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties  from 
the  frequent  tumults  which  happened  at  Antioch,  where  the  people  had  con- 
ceived an  invincible  aversion  for  his  person  and  government,  granted  Jona-* 
than  all  he  demanded,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send  troops  to  chastise 
the  mutineers.  Jonathan  sent  him  3000  men  immediately.  As  soon  as 
the  king  had  them,  believing  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  eveiy 
tiling,  he  resolved  to  disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders 
accordingly^  that  they  should  all  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  they 
rose,  to  the  number  of  120,000  men,  and  invested  the  palace  with  design 
to  kill  the  king.  The  Jews  immediately  flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed 
the  multitude  with  fire  and  sword,  burned  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
killed  or  dertroyed  very  near  100,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  in^ 
timidated  by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  peace  ;  which  was  granted 
them,  and  the  tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,  aAer  having  taken  this  terrible 
revenge  of  the  wrongs  the  people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jeru^ 
salem,  principally  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  returned  into 
their  country,  laden  with  honour  and  booty* 

Demetrius  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny  and  oppression,  put 
many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  last  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  of 
others,  and  banished  a  great  numl)er.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such  an 
hatred  and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sion for  rising,  and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  their 
vengeance. 

Notwidistantng  the  promises  he  had  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great 
obligations  he  had  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved 
no  better  in  regard  to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do 
without  him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with 
him.  Though  the  sum  of  300  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist 
from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  same 
rigor  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to  Jonathan  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

Whilst  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tiyphon  carried  Antioch- 
us, the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the 
crowD  to  be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broke 
by  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number  of  other  mal  contents,  came  in  crowds 
to  join  the  pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  king;  They  marched  under  his 
ensigns  against  Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Seleucia. 
They  took  all  his  elephants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed 
Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  sirname 
of  Tbeoe,  which  signifies  the  god. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  in* 
vitation  made  him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great 
favours  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission  was 
sent  them,  whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus 
throughout  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine.  Of  the  troops  they  formed  two 
bodies,  with  which  tbey  acted  separately,  and  obtained  several  vioterks 
ever  the  enemy. 
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*  TryphoD,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing 
the  project  he  bad  formed  of  destroying  Antiocbus,  and  of  possessing  him- 
self of  the  crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than  on 
the  part  of  Jonathan,  whose  probity  be  knew  too  well  even  to  sound  him 
upon  entering  into  bis  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  rid  himself,  at 
whatever  price  it  cost  him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judea 
with  an  army,  in  order  to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  canm 
also  to  Bcthsan  at  the  bead  of  40,000  men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he 
should  get  nothing  by  force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeav- 
oured tl^refore  to  amuse  him  with  fine  words,  and  the  wannest  assurances 
of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  was  come 
thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their  common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptole- 
mais  into  his  bands,  which  he  was  resolved  to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a 
free  gift.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  tliese  protestation*  of  friendship, 
and  obliging  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops,  except  3000  men,  of 
which  >be  kept  only  1000  about  his  persom  He  sent  the  rest  towards  Gal- 
ilee, and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptol^ais,  relying  upon  that  traitor's  oath, 
that  he  should  be  put  into  possession  of  it.  He  bad  no  sooner  entered  the 
place,  than  the  gates  were  shot  upon  him*.  Jonathan  was  immediately 
seized,  and  all  his  followers  put  to -the  sword.  Troops  were  also  detached 
directly  to  follow  and  surprise  the  2000  men^who  were  upon  their  march  to 
Galilee.  They  had  already  received  advice  of  what  bad  happened  t9' 
Jonathan  and  his  trt)op6  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  and  having  exhorted  one 
another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possi- 
ble, the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attaek  them*  They-  were  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed, and  arrived  all  safe  at  Jerusalem. 

The  affliction  there  for  what  bad  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme.  TUe 
Jews  however  did  not  lose  courage.  They  chose  Simon  by  universal  coa-» 
sent  for  therr  general,  and  immediately,  by  his-  orders,  set  themselves  at 
work  with  all  possible  speed  to  complete  tbe  fortifications* began  by  Jona- 
than at  Jenisalem  ;  and  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached,  Si- 
mon marched  against  him  at  tbe  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  tother 
same  artifices  which  bad  succeeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell 
Simon,  that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  lir  owed 
tbe  king  100  talents  ;t  that  if  he  would  send  him  tliat  sum,  and  Jonathan's 
t^vo  sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more 
than  a  feint ;  however,  that  he  might  notihave  reason  to  reproach  himself 
with  being  the  occasion  of  his  brother's  death,  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
it,  he  sent  him  tbe  money,  and  Jonathan's  two  children.  The  traitor,  not- 
withstanding, did  not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  Into 
Judea,  at  tbe  head  of  a  greater  army  than  before,  with  design  te  put  all 
things  to  fire  and  sword.  Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches  and 
countermarches,  that  he  frustrated  his  designs  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

J  Tryplion,  on  his  return  into  winter  quarters  in  the  country  of  Galaad,. 
caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  believing  after  that  he  had  nobody 
to  fear,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiocbus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be 
given  oat,  that  he  was  dead  d'  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared 
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himself  kiDg  of  Sjria  in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown. 
Whea  Simon  was  informed  of  bis  brother's  deaih,  be  sent  to  fetch  his 
bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers  at  Modin,  and 
-erected  a  magnificent  monmnent  to  his  memory. 

Trjphon^passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  b/  the  Romans.  His 
usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  this,  that  he  'perceived  plainly  it  was 
absolulelj  necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embass/y 
•.with  a  golden  statue  of  victory,  of  10,000  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He 
was  cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue,  and  caused  .the 
name  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  inserted  upon  the  in- 
scription, as  if  it  had  come  fiom  him. 

*The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much 
more  honourably,  and  all  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  renewed 
with  him. 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time  amused  himself  with  diversions  at,LaccIiccayt 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  debauches,  without  becomii^ 
more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  lea^ 
4Wttse  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  bad  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to 
oppose  him  and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius,  and 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained.from  that  prince  ^  confirma* 
tioB  of  the  high  priesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon,  .exemption  from  all 
-kind  of  tributes  and  imposts,  with  a  general  amnesty  of  all  past  acts  of 
hostility,  upon  condition  that  the  Jews  should  job  him  against  Tryphon. 

^  Demetrius  at  length  recovered'a  little  from  his  lethargy  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  deputies  from  theeaat,  who  cauoeto  invite  him  thither.  The  Par- 
thians  having  almost  overrun  the  whole  east,  and  subjected  all  the  countries 
of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  who  were  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to 
fsuSdt  (hat  usurpation,  and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their  new  masters,  ex- 
tremely solicited  Demetrius,  by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  him- 
self at  their  head  ;  assured  him  of  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Par- 
thians  ;  and  promised  to  supply  him  with  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the  provinces  of  the  east.  Full  of 
ffbese  hopes,  he  at  length  undertone  that  expedition,  and  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He 
conceived,  tliat  having  once  made  himself  master  of  the  -east,  with  that  in* 
crease  of  power  he  should  be  in  a  better  copdltioA  to  reduce  that  rebel  att 
his  return. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  ^east,  ithe  Elymeans,  iPersiaos,  and  Bactri- 
ans,  declared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians 
in  several  engagements  ;  but  at  length  under  pretence  of  treating  with  him, 
they  got  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was  made  .prisoner,  and  his 
whole  army  cut  in  pieces.  By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parlhians  took 
such  firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  afterwards,  and  be- 
came the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves as  to  power  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  son  of 
Priapatius,  a  valient  and  wise  prince.     We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ar- 
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«aces  founded,  and  his  son  Arsaces  II.  established  and  fij^ed  this  empire, 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  sod  of 
the  second  Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him ;  he  was  called  also  Arsaces, 
which  became  the  common  name  of  all  the  princes  of  this  race.  After 
having  reigned  15  years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  soq 
Phraates,  and  he  to  Mithridates  his  brother,  in  preference*  to  his  own 
children,  because  he  had  discovered  more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for 
the  government  of  the  people  ;  convinced,  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his 
own  power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  good  of  the  state,  than  the 
advancement  of  his  own  family  ;  and  to  forget,  in  some  measure,  that  he 
is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a  king.  This  Mithridates  was 
that  king  of  the  Parthlans  into  whose  bands  Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymeans,  Persians,  and 
Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Alexander's  ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also  Baby- 
Ionia  and  Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by 
the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  that  still  adhered 
to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by 
showing  them  the  person  they  hod  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced 
to  so  low  and  shameful  a  condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king, 
sent  him  into  liyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him,  for  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  gave  hiin  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  However,  he 
was  always  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  had 
all  the  liberty  that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraa-o 
tes,  who  succeeded  him,  treated  him  in  tlie  same  manner. 

It  is  obsened  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected  sev- 
eral different  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  tbetr 
laws  and  customs,  out  of  which  he  composed  an  excellent  Ixidy  of  laws 
and  maxims  of  state,  for  the  government  of  his  empire.  This  was  ma- 
king a  glorious  use  of  his  victories ;  by  so  much  the  more  laudable,  as  it  is 
uncommon  and  almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more  intent  upon  im- 
proving from  the  wise  customs  of  the  conquered  nations,  than  upon  enrich- 
ing hinoself  oqt  of  their  spoils.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Mithridates  es- 
tablished the  empire  of  the  Parthians  upon  solid  foundations,  gave  it  a  firm 
consistency,  efifeotually  attached  the  conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united 
them  into  one  monarchy,  which  subsisted  many  ages  without  change  or 
revolution,  notwithstandmg  the  diversity  of  nations  of  which  it  was  com? 
posed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Numa  of  the  Parthians,  who  taij^ht 
that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valor  with  discipline,  and  to  blend 
the  wise  authority  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  They  had  contended  long  with  incredible  efforts  against  the  kings 
of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  preservation  of 
their  religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  favourable 
advantage  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with 
which  that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to  secure  the  one  and  the  other. 
In  a  general  assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  the  whole  people  at 
Jerusalem,  Simon  was  chosen  general,  to  ^vhose  family  they  had  most  es- 
sential obligations,  and  gave  him  the  government  with  the  title  of  sove- 

^  *Non  roulto  post  decessit,  multis  filiis  relictis;  quibus  prxtcritis,  fratri  po* 
tissimum  Miihndati,  insignis  virtutis  viro,  reliquit  imperium  ;  plus  regio  qwin\ 
nalrit)  dcberi  noinini  ratus,  potiusque  patris  quam  libertis  consulendumt  Justip^ 
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reign,  as  well  as  that  of  high  priest ;  thej  declared  this  double  power, 
civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in  his  family.  These  tivo  titles  had  been 
conferred  on  him  bj  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his  person.  After  his 
death  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and  continued  uni- 
ted for  many  generations. 

*  When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by 
the  Parthians,  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children,  in  Seleucia,  where  ma- 
ny of  Tryphon's  soldiers  came  over  to  her  party.  That  roan,  who  was 
Datttcally  brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects  under 
appearances  of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed  it  necessary  to 
please  the  pec^le  for  the  success  of  his  ambitious  designs.  Wlien  he  saw 
himself  in  possession  of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character  that 
laid  him  under  too  much  constraint,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
bad  inelinalions.  Many  therefore  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleopatra.  These  desertions  did  not  however 
sufficiently  augment  her  party,  to  put  her  into  a  condition  to  support  her- 
self. She  was  also  afraid,  lest  the  people  of  Seleucia  should  clioose  rath- 
er to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  support  a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her 
person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Demefrius's 
brother,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  promised,  on  that  condition,  to  mar- 
ry him,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she  was  informed  that  De- 
metrius had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  enraged  that  she  observ- 
ed no  measures  any  further,  and  resolved  to  seek  her  support  in  a  new  mar- 
riage. Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  the  weight  of  a  preca- 
rious cTDwn,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  regard  to  their 
right.  As  Antiochus  therefore  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  them, 
she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her  husband. 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  their 
iather  and  Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolutions  he  ap« 
preheoded,  and  which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Ha- 
ving accepted  Cleopatra's  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

t  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  complained  of  Tryphon's  un- 
just usurpation,  of  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage 
him  in  his  interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes 
of  much  greater,  when  be  should  ascend  the  throne. 

J  Accordingly,  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  made  a  descent 
into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  which  be  had  taken  into  his  pay 
in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  ;  and  after  having  espoused  Cle- 
c^atra,  and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field  and 
marched  against  Tryphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper's  troops, 
weary  of  bis  tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Anti- 
ochus, which  amounted  at  that  time  to  120,000  foot,  and  8000  horse. 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  retired  to  Dora,  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  PlKBuicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him 
there  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  bold  out 
long  against  so  powerful  an  army.  Tryphon  escaped  by  sea  to  Orthosia, 
another  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apamea, 
where  he  was  bom,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death.  Antiochus  thus 
terminated  the  usurpation,  and  ascended  bis  father's  throne,  which  he  pos- 
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sessed  nine  years.  His  passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his  heingcalled ^Si- 
detes,  or  the  hunter,  from  the  word  zidah,  which  has  the  same  significatioA 
in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  bj  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
this  being  acknowledged  under  that  title,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  treaties. 
They  were  very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  sen- 
ate, in  consequence,  caused  the  consul  Piso,  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,*  Deo»' 
trius  king  of  Syria,  Mithiidates  king  of  the  Partbians,  and  to  all  the  states 
vof  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  with  whom  the  Romans  were  in 
alliance,  to  notify  to  them,  thatihe  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies,  anA 
in  consequence  they  should  not  undertake  any  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance  bam 
the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  th« 
Romans  did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  magnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and  fVom  sending  troopt 
into  Judea  under  the  command  Cendebeus>  who  was  overthrown  in  a  battle 
by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

t  Tbyscon  had  reigned  7  years  in  Egypt.  History  relates  nothing  cf 
him,  during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties. 
Never  was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  the  same  time 
£0  cruel  and  bloody.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as<contemptible 
as  his  vices  were  enormous ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public  the  ex- 
travagances of  an  infant,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the  oqd- 
tempt  and  abhorrence  of  his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,  bis  first  ministeri 
be  had  infslUibly  been  dethroned.  This  Hierax,  was  a  native  of  Antioch* 
.and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  JBola,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  city  had  been  given,  in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards 
-simamed  Tryphon.  Ader  the  revolution  which  happened  in  Syria,  he 
retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Pyscon^  and  sooe 
became  his  captain  genera],  and  prime  minister.  As  he  was  .valiant  in  the 
field,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops  to  be  well  paid,  and 
amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  by  a  wise  and  equitable 
•government,  and  by  preventing  or  redressing  them  as  much  as  possible^ 
he  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate  as  to  support  the  tranquillity  of  >tfae  state. 

I  But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was  dead,  or  the  ^pnidenoe 
and  ability  of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer  citpable  of  restraining  the 
folly  of  this  prince,  the  affairs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Pby^ 
con,  without  any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to 
death,  who  had  expressed  the  most  zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  afleT 
-his  brother's  death,  and  maintaining  it  upon  his  head.  Atbeneus  places 
Hierax  in  this  number ;  but  without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to 
ileath,  or  at  least  banished,  most  of  those  who  had  been  iniavour  with 
Philometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  held  employments  during  his  reign  ; 
and  by  permitting  his  foreign  troops  to  plunder  and  murder  at  discretloQ* 
he  terrified  Alexandria  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants^ 

*This  letter  was  addressed  to  Demetrius,  though  prisoner  among  the  Piar« 
thiausi  because  the  Romans  had  neither  acknowledged  Antiochus  Skietes,  nckr 
Tryphon. 
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to  aToid  his  cruelty^  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  into  foreign  countries^ 
and  the  city  remained  almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their  places,  when  he 
perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he  caused  proclamatfoa 

^  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whosoever  would  comei 
and  settle  ^ere,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  num- 
bers whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.     The  houses  that  had  been- 

-  abandoned  were  given  to  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immu* 
nilies  granted  them,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants^ 
Bj  this  means  the  city  was  re-peopled. 

As  amongst  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria*  there  was  a  great  number 
of  grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and 
ether  masters  in  the  liberal  sciences,  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  po* 
lite  arts  and  sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  isl- 
ands ;  in  a  word,  in  every  place  to  which  these  illustrious  fugitives  carried 
them.  The  continual  wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  al- 
most extinguished  the  sciences^  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would  liave^ 
been  entirely  lost  in  those  times  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not  found  protec- 
tion under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by 
founding  hia  museum  for  the  entertainment  of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his^ 
fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece. 
The  second  and  third  following  the  founder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexan- 
dria^ became  the  city  o£  the  world,  where  tl^e  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were 
most  cultivated,  whilst  they  were  almost  absolutely  neglected  every  where 
else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  studi^  or  professed  some 
Of  other  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  in  their 
youth.  So  that,  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant  of  whom  I 
speak,  obliged  them  to^  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  their  most  general 
iiecourse  for  subsistence  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what  they 
knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries  for  that  purpose,  and  ad 
they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low  price,  which  very 
moch  increased  the  number  of  their  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and 
sciences  began  to  revive  wherever  they  were  dispersed;  that  ia  to  say, 
ihrooghoot  what  we  call  the  whole  east,  exactly  m  the  same  manner  as 
they  took  new  birth  ia  the  west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

Much  aboat  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  *  re- people  Alex- 
andria, P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus, 
arrived  there  as  ambassadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Ro- 
mans to  send  frequent  embassies  to  their  allies  in  order  to  take  cpgniEance 
of  their  af&irs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  this 
▼lew,  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  were  sent  at  this  time 
iato  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to  go  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece  ; 
and  to  see  in  what  condition  the  affairs  of  those  couutries  were ;  to  exam- 
ine in  what  manner  the  treaties  made  with  them  were  observed  ;  and  to 
remedy  whatever  they  should  find  amiss.  They  discharged  themselves  of 
thi»  commission- with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address,  and  rendered 
each  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  in  restoring  order  amongst 
them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  Rome,,  ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  where  they  bad  passed,  to  return- 
the  senate  thanks  for  having  sent  persons  of  such  extraordinary  merit- 

•  Cic,  in  Somn.  Scip.  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  373.  and  1.  xii.  p^  549^  Val.  Max.  L  m 
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amongst  them,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  could  never  sufficient- 
ly admire. 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instructions,  was  A]exan> 
dria.  The  king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  them-* 
aelves,  they  affected  state  so  little,  that,  at  their  entry,  Scipio,who  was  the 
greatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  him,  who  was  Pane- 
thius  the  philosopher,  and  five  domestics.*  Not  his  domestics,  says  an  his- 
torian, hut  his  victories  were  considered  ;  he  was  not  esteemed  for  his  gold 
or  his  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtues  and  qualities.  Though  during  their 
whole  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  served  with 
whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing 
but  the  most  simple  and  common  meats  ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving 
only  to  enervate  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time, 
were  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans  ;  but  luxury  and  pomp 
soon  assumed  their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  the 
affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  were 
informed  upon  the  places  themselves,  the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the 
prodigious  multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  strength 
of  its  natural  situation  ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all  the  other  advantages 
it  enjoyed.  They  found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and 
formidable  but  a  prince  of  capacity  and  application  ;  for  Physcon,  who 
then  reigned,  was  nothing  less  than  a  king.  Nothing  was  so  wretched  as 
the  idea  he  gave  them  of  himself  in  all  the  audiences  they  had  of  him. 
Of  his  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  otlier  vices,  I  have  already  made 
mention,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  give  further  proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel. 
The  deformity  of  his  t  body  sufficiently  corresponded  with  that  of  his 
mind  ;  nothing  was  ever  worse  put  together.  His  statue  was  of  the  smalN 
est,  and  with  that  he  had  a  belly  of  so  enormous  a  size  that  there  was  no 
man  could  embrace  him  in  his  arms.  This  largeness  of  his  belly  occasion- 
ed his  being  called  by  the  nickname  of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched 
person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stuff  that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen 
through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  chariot,  not  being  able 
to  carry  the  load  of  ilesh,  which  was  the  fruit  of  intemperance,  unless  when 
he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turning  towards  Panetius,  told 
bim  in  his  ear,  smiling,  '*  The  Alexandrians  are  obliged  to  us  hr  seeing 
"  their  king  walk  on  foot." 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human 
nature  itself,  by  the  roost  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  k>ng 
list  of  kings,  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few  there  are  who  de- 
serve that  name.     What  comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of 

*  Cum  per  socios  ct  exteras  gentes  iter  faceret,  non  mancipia  sed  victorix 
'Bumerabantur  ;  ncc  quantum  auri  et  argent!,  sed  quantum  amplitudinis  onus 
.secum  ferret,  xstimaoatur.    Val.  Max. 

t  Quam  cruentus  civibos,  tarn  ridiculus  Romanis  fuit  Erat  enim  et  vultu 
deformis,  et  statura  brevis  et  sagina  ventris  non  homini  sed  bdlus  similis. 
Quam  fssditatem  ntmia  subtilitas  perlucidae  vestis  augebat,  prorsus  quasi  astu 
htspiciendo  prcberentur,  quse  omni  studb  occultanta  pudibundo  viro  eranc 
Justin.  1.  viil  c.  8. 

Athenxus  says,  ^fonti  ^fxart  xt^f  u  fui  fm  :ZMwtma,  Which  the  inter- 
preter translates,  Pedibus  ille  numquam  ex  regia  prodibat,  sed  perpetuoScfpi-' 
one  submxus  ;  instead  of,  nisi  propter  Sciptonem. 
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dissoluteness  and  crueltj,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors,  who  was  as  great  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be 
Jbund  amongst  the  Pagans.  Justin  accordingly  sajs  of  him,  that  whilst  he 
visited  and  considered  with  curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was 
himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city.  Dum  inspicU  urberriy  ipse  spectaculo 
Alexandrinis  fait, 

*  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  about  the  times  of  which  we  how 
speak.  His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer  succeeded  him. 
As  the  latter  was  very  young  when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had  been 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also  left  by  the  will 
of  Eumenes.  Attalus  gave  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  could  ;  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  the  throne  to  him,  though  he  had  sons  of  his  own  ; 
a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of 
transferring  their  crowns  to  their  posterity;  than  of  preserving  them  to  them- 
selves during  their  lives. 

This  prince's  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
Pbiiometer  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner. 
He  was  scarce  upon  the  throne  before  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  liis 
nearest  relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  house.  He  caused  almost  all 
who  had  served  h!s  father  and  uncle  with  extreme  fidelity,  to  have  their 
throats  cut,  under  pretence  that  somfe  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stra- 
tonice  who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others  his  wife 
Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been 
taken  very  naturally.  He  put  others  also  to  death  upon  suspicions  entirely 
frivolous  ;  and  with  them  their  wives,  children,  and  whole  families.  He 
caused  these  executions  to  be  committed  by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had 
expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel  of  nations,  to  make  them 
the  instruments  of  his  enormous  barbarity; 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury  in  this  manner  the  most 
deserving  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He 
appeared  no  more  in  the  city,  and  ate  no  longer  in  public.  He  put  on  old 
fclolhes,  let  his  beard  grow  without  taking  any  care  of  it,  and  did  every 
thing  which  persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  used  to  do  in  those  days,  as 
if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own  late  iniquity. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He  renounced  the 
Cares  oi  states  retired  into  bis  garden,  and  applied  to  digging  the  ground 
himself,  and  sowing  all  sorts  of  venomous  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs  ;  then 
poisoning  the  good  with  the  juice  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner 
as  presents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  ail  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  ex- 
travagances of  the  like  nature,  which,  happily  for  bis  subjects,  was  of  no 
long  duration,  for  it  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  to  practice  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed 
the  model  of  a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  Whilst  he 
was  at  work  in  casting  the  metal  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was  seized  with 
a  hver^  which  carried  him  off  in  seven  days,  and  delivered  his  subjects 
from  an  abominable  tyrant. 

t  He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  be  appointed  the  Roman  people  his 
beire.     Eodemus  of  Pergamus  carried  this  will  to  Rome.     The  principal 

♦  A.  M.  3866.    Ant.  J.  C.  138,    Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c  4.    Strab.  I  xiii.  p.  584. 
P;ut.  in  Demet  p.  897.    Dial.  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  370. 
.fA-M.  3871.    Aut.J.  C.  138. 
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article  was  expressed  in  these  terras,  *«  Let  the  Roman  people  inberit  all- 
my  fortunes."  As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Tiberius  Gfacchus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  favour,  took  h(^  of  the  occasion^ 
and  ascending  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  proposed  a  law  to  this  effect  ; 
that  all  the  ready  money  which  should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this 
prince,  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  sheuld  be  sent 
as  colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  in- order  that 
they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support  themselves  in  their  new  posses- 
sionem and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  and  other  things  necessary  in  agri- 
culture. He  added,  that  as  to  the  cities  and  lands  which  were  under  that 
prince's  government,  the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any  decree  in  regard 
to  them,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  disposal  of  them  to  the  people,  which 
extremely  offended  the  senate.  That  tribune  was  killed-  some  small  time 
after. 

t  Aristonicus  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  blood  royal,  was  ac- 
tive to  take  possession  of  Attalus's  dominions.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of 
Eumenes  by  a  courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in 
his  party,  because  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings. 
Some  cities,  out  of  their  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge 
him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force. 

{  As-  his  party  grew  stronger  every  daj,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Gras- 
sus  Mucianus  against  him.  It  was  observed  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so 
perfectly  master  of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  ii>-  a  manner 
formed  five  different  languages,  that  he  pronouneed  bis  decrees  according  to 
the  particular  idiom  of  those  who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him 
very  agreeable  to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the  neighbouring  princes- 
in  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia  and  Paphlagonia,  joined  him  with  their  troops. 

II  Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle 
with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  commanded  then  in  quality  of  pro- 
consul, was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame 
of  being  put  into  the  victor's  band»  by  a  voluntary^  death*  His'  head  was 
carried  to  Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyrna. 

The  consul  Perpenna^  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged  his 
death.  Having,  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Aristonicus  battle,  en- 
tirely routed  his  array,  besieged  him  soon  after  in-Stratonice,  and  at  length 
made  him  prisoner.    All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans.- 

§  He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet  which  he  loaded  with  Attalus's 
treasures.  Manius  Aquilius,  wbe  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  hast- 
ening to  take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,' and  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  Aristonicus  set  out ;  and  some  time 
after  Perpenna,  whohad  begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Pcrgamus. 
Aquilius  soon  terminated  this  war,  which  had  continued  almost  four  years. 
Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  \n  a  word,  all  that  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Attalus,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
under  the  common  name  of  Asia. 

The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocea,  which  had  declared 
against  the  Romans,  as  well  in  the  last  war,  as  in  that  against  Antiocbus» 
should  be  destroyed.     The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  of 

♦Plut.  in  Gracch.  Flor.  L  ii.  c  20.  Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c  4  and  xxx^ni.  c  1. 
Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c  4.  Strab*.  1.  xiv.  p.  646.  Oros.  1.  v.  c  8— 10.  Eutrqp.  l.iv; 
Val,  Max.  L  iii.  c  4. 

t  A.  M.  3872.    Ant  J.  C.  132.  ±  A.  M.  3873.    Ant.  J.  C.  131. 

tf  A.  M.  S874    Ant.  J.  C.  130.  §  A.  M.  3875,    Ant.  J.  C.  129. 
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JPbocea,  mored  as  much  wUfa  the  danger  of  their  founders,  as  if  the  fate  of 
their  own  city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  the  senate. and  people  in  their  favour.  As  just  as  their  indig- 
nation was  against  Phocea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent 
solicitations  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  con- 
sideration>  and  .who  rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the 
tender  concern  and  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  forefathere  and  found- 
ers* 

Fhrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  ofPontus,  in 
jeward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war  ;  but  after  his 
death  they  dispossessed  his  soa«  the  great  Mithridates  of  it,  and  declared  it 
free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war,  had  left  six 
children.  Rome,  to  reward  in  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice 
not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  stepmother.  To  secure 
all  authority  to  herself,  she  poisoned  five  of  her  children,  and  the  sixth 
would  have  had  the  same  fate,  if  bis  relations  had  not  taken  him  out  of  the 
murderous  hands  of  that  Megara,  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by 
a  violent  death. 

*  Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  4o  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph. Aristooicus,  afler  having  been  shown  there  as  a  sight  to  the  people^ 
was  carried  to  prison,  whece  he  .was  strangled.  Such  were  the  consequen- 
ces of  king  AttaUia^s  will 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  afterwards  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  accuses  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus's,t  in 
Older  to  deprive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eumeoea,  of  his  father's  kingdom, 
which  appertained  to  him  of  right ;  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy  who  charges 
them  with  this.  It  is  moce  surprising  that  Horace  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems 
to  make  the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to  insinuate  that  they 
Jhad  attained  the  succession  by  fraud. 

Neque  At  tali 
Ignotus  hsres  regiam  occopavL  Hor.  Od.  xviiL  1.  51. 

Nor  have  I  seiz'd  an  heir  unknown. 
The  Phrygian's  kingdom  far  my  own. 

However,  there  remains  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue  or  so- 
licitation to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will,  without  in- 
•terrtiption.     I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

SECTION  y. 

6IDETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AM^  THEN    MAKES  WAR  AOAINST   THE   FARTHJ- 
AWS. ^PHYSCON's  CRUELTY  ^ND  DEATH. 

J  SIMON  having  been  slain  by  treason,  with  two  of  his  sons,  John, 
another  of  them,  simamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  hi^h  priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews,  in  his  father's  stead.  Here  ends  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees. 

♦AM  3878.    AntJ.  C.  126. 

t  Smulto  impio  testamento  filium  ejus  (Eumenes)  Aristonicum,  quia  patri- 
um  r^num  peuverat,  hostium  more  per  triumphum  duxere.  Apud.  Sallust. 
in  Fragm.  I 

t  A.  M.  3869.  Ant.  J.  C.  135.  1  Maccab.  xvl  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c  1& 
Dkxl.  Eclog.  I  p.  99—101. 
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Anlioclius  SMetcs,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  baste  to  take  the  ad« 
vantage  which  llie  death  of  Simon  give  him,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  s( 
fiowerful  army  to  reduce  Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyr- 
canus  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a 
long  siege  witli  incredible  valor.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity, 
for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the 
king.  His  condition  was  not  known  in  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about 
the  king's  person,  pressed  him  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present  occasion 
for  exterminating  the  Jewish  nation.  They  represented  to  him,  recurring 
to  past  ages,  that  they  had  t)een  driven  opt  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches, 
hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred  by  men  ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  no  communication  with  any  but  those  of 
their  own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with 
other  people  ;  that  they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods  ;  that  they  had  laws, 
customs,  and  a  religion  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations ; 
that  therefore  they  well  deserve  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with  equal 
contempt,  and  to  be  rendered  hatred  for  hatred  ;  and  that  all  people  ought 
to  unite  in  extirpating  them.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  wfli  as  Josepbus,  says, 
that  it  was  from  the  pure  efiect  of  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antioch- 
MSj  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms  ;  that  the  fortiBca- 
tionsof  Jerusalem  should  be  demolished  ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid 
to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Ju- 
dea ;  the  peace  was  concluded  upon  these  conditions.  Antiochus  also  de- 
manded, that  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have 
put  a  garrison  into  it  ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  consent  to  that,  u{)on  ac- 
count of  the  miseries  the  nation  had  suffered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former 
citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of  600  talents,*  which  he 
demanded  as  an  equivalent.  The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because 
it  could  not  he  immediately  ratified,  hostages  were  given,  amragst  wbooi 
was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

t  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  to  command  in  Spain,  during  the 
war  with  Numantia,  Antiochus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  pres- 
ents. Some  generals  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use. 
Scipio  received  them  in  public,  sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the 
whole  army,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  qu8estor,{ 
to  be  applied  in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distingui^ 
themselves  in  the  service.  By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble  soul  is 
known. 

II  Demetrius  NIcatpr  had  been  kept  many  years  in  captivity  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted  nothing  except  liberty,  without  which 
all  else  is  misery.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  re- 
turn into  his  own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success.  He  was  twice  re- 
taken in  the  midst  of  his  flight,  and  punished  only  with  being  carried  back 
to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but 
always  treated  with  the  same  magnificence.  This  was  not  the  effect  of 
mere  goodness  and  clemency  in  the  Parthians  ;  interest  had  some  share  in 

*  500,000  crowns. 

t  A  M.  38ro.    Ant.  J  C.  134.    Enit  Liv.  1.  Ivil 

t  The  qusestor  was  the  treasurer  of  the  army. 

II  A.  M.  387a  Ant  J  C.  131.  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  9,  and  10-  1.  xxxix.  c.  I. 
Oros.  1.  v.  c  1.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  1.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  210,  and  L  x.  p.  439, 
and  I.  xii.  p.  540.    Joseplu  Antiq.  1.  xix  c.  16.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  13J. 
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it.  They  had  views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited  a  favourable  opportunity, 
when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re-estabhsh  Demetrius  upon  the  throne^  they 
might  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  whether  apprized  of  this  design  or  not,  thought  proper 
to  prevent  it,  and  marched  against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  Ibnnidable 
army.  The  Parthian's  late  usurpation  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces 
of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors  had  always  possessed  from  the  time  of 
Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement  to  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for 
their  expulsion.  His  army  was  upwards  of  80,000  men,  well  armed  and 
disciplined.  But  the  train  of  luxury  had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude 
of  sutlers,  cooks,  pastry  cooks,  confectioners,  actors,  musicians,  and  infa- 
mous women,  that  they  were  almost  four  times  as  many  as  the  soldiers, 
and  might  amount  to  about  300,000.  There  may  be  some  exaggeration 
in  this  account  ;  but  if  two  thirds  were  deducted,  there  would  still  remain 
a  numerous  train  of  useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  those  who  administered  to  it.  *  Gold  and  silver 
glittered  universally,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the  private  soldiers.  The  in- 
struments and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  silver,  as  if  they  had  been 
marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war, 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  beat  Phraates  in  three  battlesi 
and  retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  All  the  provinces  of  the  east,  which 
had  formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian 
yoke,  and  submitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates  found 
himself  reduced  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrca- 
nus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and 
having  had  his  share  in  ail  these  victories,  returned  home  laden  with  gloiy, 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  tlie  year. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  east.  The  prodigious 
Doraberof  the  troops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to 
separate,  and  remove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not  easily  re- 
join and  form  a  body,  in  case  of  being  attacked.  The  inhabitants,  whom 
they  insulted  extremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to 

fet  rid  of  troublesome  guests,  that  notliing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the 
^arthians  to  massacre  them  all  in  one  day  in  their  quarters,  without  giving 
them  time  to  assemble;  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Antiochus, 
who  had  kept  a  body  of  troops  always  about  his  person,  marched  to  assist 
the  quarters  nearest  him,  but  was  over(x>wered  by  numbers,  and  perished 
himself.  All  the  rest  of  the  army  were  either  massacred  in  their  quarters 
the  same  day,  or  made  prisoners ;  so  that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  ' 
scarce  any  escaped  to  carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of  Anti- 
ochus, a  prince  estimable  for  many  excellent  qualities,  was  particularly  la- 
mented, t  Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of  his,  very  much  to  his  honour.  One 
day  having  lost  himself  a  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the 
cottage  of  some  poor  people  who  received  him  in  the  best  manner  they 
coukl,  without  knowing  him.  At  supper,  having  himself  turned  the  con- 
yersation  upon  the  person  and  conduct  of  the  king,  they  said,  that  he  was 
in  every  thing  else  a  good  prince,  but  that  his  too  great  passion  ior  hunting 

•  Argent!  auriqae  tantum,  ut  etiam  gregarii  milites  cali^as  auro  fi^rent, 
proculcai'entque  matci-iam,  cujus  amore  popuU  ferro  dimicant.  Culinarum 
qua^ue  argentea  instrumenta  tuere  quasi  ad  epulas  non  ad  bella,  pei*gerentt 
Justm. 
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•Dade  him  neglect  the  affairs  of  his  klDgdom,  and  repose  too  much  confi*- 
jdence  in  his  courtiers,  whose  actions  did  not  aliirays  correspond  with  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  answer  at  that  time.  The 
next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the  cottage,  he  was  known.  He 
repeated  to  bis  officers  what  had  passed  the  evening  before^  and  told  them» 
by  way  of  .reproach,  '*  Since  1  have  taken  you  into  my  service  I  have  not 
heard  a  truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday." 

Phraates,  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  had  at  last  released  Demetrius 
and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his  re- 
turn would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would  reduce  Antiocbus  to  follow  him. 
But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake. him.  De- 
metrius, who  apprehended  a  countermand  of  tbat  nature,  had  marched 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  had  passed  the  Euphrates  before  that  party 
arrived  upon  the  frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  his  dominions,  aqd 
made  great  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  i« 
tears,  deploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which  few  /amities  bad  not  some 
relation. 

Phraates  caused  the  body  of  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the 
dead,  and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honoura- 
bly interred  with  his  ancestors,  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters 
amongst  the  captives,  he  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

*  Antiocbus  being  dead,  liyrcanus  took  the  advantage  of  the  troubles  and 
divisions  which  happened  tlirougbout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend 
his  dojninions,  by  making  himself  master  of  noany  places  in  Syria,  Phtenicia^ 
and  Arabia,  wbich  lay  commodiou.sly  for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  sam« 
time  to  render  himselt  absolute  and  independent  He  succeeded  so  well  in 
that  endeavour,  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descend- 
ants depended  in  the  least  u[K>n  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  ent- 
tircly  the  yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  homage. 

t  Phraates,  flushed  witli  his  great  successes,  and  the  victory  he  had  gained, 
was  for  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,  to  revenge  Antiochus's  invasion  of  his 
dominions.  But,  whilst  he  was  makmg  his  preparations  for  that  expedition, 
an  unexpected  war  broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  wliich  found  him  empky- 
inent  enough  at  home,  to  remove  ail  thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad! 
Finding  himself  vigorously  pursued  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
demanded  aid  of  tbat  people.  When  they  arrived,  the  affair  was  termina- 
ted, and  having  no  further  occasion  for  them,  he  would  not  give  tbera  \h^ 
sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them.  The  Scythians  immediately  turned 
their  arms  against  himself,  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  injustice  he  had  done 
them.  • 

It  was  a  great  error  in  that  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a  nation 
by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice,  and  he  committed  a  second,  no  less  conside- 
rable, in  the  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation,  he 
fiought  aid  from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful  than 
to  the  Scythians  themselves  ;  these  were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  bad 
been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  ihe  last  war  against  him,  and  bad  been 
made  prisoners.  Phraates  thought  proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own 
troops ;  believing  tliat  be  should  considerably  reinfore  them  by  tbat  means* 
But  when  they  saw  themselves  with  anns  in  their  hands,  they  were  resol- 
ved to  be  revenged  for  the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  tbey  had  suffered,  du- 
ring  their  captivity  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  OTer 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17.    Strab.  1.  xvi.  p  761.  Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  1. 
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1o  tbe  enemy,  and  gatve  such  a  turn  to  the  battle,  whilst  the  victory  was  irt 
stispence,  that  Phraates  was  defeated  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops. 
He  perished  himself  in  tbe  pursuit,  and  almost  his  whole  army.  The  Scy- 
thians- and  Greeks  contented  themselves  with  plundering  the  country,  and 
then  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaban-,  Phraates's  uncle,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  the  Parthians:  He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a  battle 
with  tbe  Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was  his  succes- 
sor, who,  for  his  glorious  actions,  was  sirnamed  the  Great. 

*  During  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  empires, 
Ptolemy  Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  1  have  already  ob- 
served, that  on  hi?  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  broth- 
er's widow,  he  had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his  brother  in  her  arms,  on 
the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards,  having  taken  a  disgust  for  the 
mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  one  of  her  daughters  by  Philome- 
ter,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He  begair  by  violating  her,  and  then  married 
ker,  after  turning  away  her  mother. 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  tbe  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  re- people  it,  and  supply  the  places  of  those 
his  first  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out 
•f  a  condition  to  do  him  hurt,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all  the 
young  men  in  tbe  city,  of  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  For  that  pur* 
pose,  he  caused  them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  foreign-  troops  in  the 
place  of  exercise,  when*  the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and  put 
tbem  all  to  the  sword.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the 
palace,  and  to  bum  him  in'  it  ;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived 
there,  and  made  his  escape  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his 
son  Memphilis.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of 
Alexandria  had  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  be 
bad  repudiated.  He  immediately  raised  Uoops  to  make  war  upon  the  new 
queen*  and  ber  adherents. 

t  But  first,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  soit 
king,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  government  of  Cyrenaica,  be  caused 
him  to  come  to  him,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  be  arrived,  only  to 
prevent  a  pretended  danger,  which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely 
alarmed  imagination.  That  barbarity  enraged  every  body  the  more  against 
him.  They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  all  bis  statues  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  believed  that  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  inducecit 
the  people  to  this  action  ;  and  to  be  revenged  of  her,  ordered  the  throat 
of  Mempbitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince  whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great 
beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards  caused  tbe  body  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  put  intoaehest,  witb  the  head  entire,  that  it  might  be  known,  and 
sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with  orders  to  wait  till  the  birtK 
day  of  that  princess,  which  approached,  and  was  to  be  celebrated  withr 
great  magnificence,  and  then  to  present  it  to  her.  His  orders  were  obeyed* 
The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  tbe  rejoicings  of  the  feast, 
wbieh  were  immediateiy  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations.  The 
horror  cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object  excited 
agarnst  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural 
sod  unheard  of  a  cnmc.    The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view 

•  A.  M.  3874.  An  J.  C.  ISa  Justin.  I  xxxviii.  c.  8,  9. 1  xxxix.  c  1.  VaL 
Max,  1.  ix.  c. «— r.  Oros  I.  v.  c  10.  EpiL  I.  lix.  Ix.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Yalcs* 
p.  374 — 376.    Joseph.  Antiq-  L  xUi.  c.  17- 
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df  the  public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  efifect  as  wtth  the  court,  who 
had  first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and  no- 
thing was  thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever  re-ascend- 
ing the  throne.  An  army  was  formed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  general  ;  and  all  the  necessary 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side,  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Hegelochus.,  and  sent  htm  against  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was 
fought,  and  gained  by  Hegelochus.  He  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and 
sent  him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon  ;  it  was  expected  that  so  bloody 
a  tyrant  would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  exquisite  torments,  but 
the  contrary  happened.  He  gave  him  his  pardon,  and  set  him  at  liberty  ; 
for  finding  by  experience,  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  misfortunes  upon 
him,  he  began  to  abate  in  them,  and  was  for  doing  himself  honour  by  his 
lenity.  Cleopatra,  reduced  to  gteat  extremities  by  the  loss  of  her  army, 
which  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid 
of  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Phi- 
lometer,  and  promised  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetri- 
us, without  hesitation,  accepted  the  proposal,  marched  with  all  his  troops, 
and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 

-  That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  forliis  hauglitiness,  tyranny, 
and  excesses,  tlian  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a 
distance,  and  employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  took  up  amis.  The 
people  of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them  those  of  Apamea,  with  many  oth- 
er cities  of  Syria,  followed- their  example,  and  joined  with  them.  Deme- 
trius was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt  in  order  to  reduce  his  own  subjects  to 
obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute  of  the  aid  she  expected  from  him,  em- 
barked with  all  her  treasures,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra,  the  daughter,  had  been  first  miarried  to  Alexander  Bala, 
and  ailerwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  life  time  of  her  father  Philometer. 
But  Demetrius  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained 
amongst  them,  she  had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Demetrius's  brother.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius  her  first  husband,  who 
being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria ; 
she  kept  her  court  at  Ptolemais  when  her  mother  came  to  her. 

*  Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned 
thither,  and  re-assumed  the  government ;  for  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyaa, 
and  the  flight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  nobody  in  condition  to  oppose  him. 
After  having  employed  sometime  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the 
invasion  of  Demetrius,  he  set  up  an  impostor  aginst  him,  called  Alexander 
Zeblna.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  hinuelf 
out  for  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  and  pretended  in  that  quality,  that  the 
crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  lent  him  an  army  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  it.  He  was  no  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  without  examtmngthe 
justice  of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join  him,  oul  of 
their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  were  in  no  pain  about  the  pefson  who 
was  to  be  their  king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  him. 

At  length  a  battle  decided  tlie  affair.  It  was  fought  near  Daraascos  in 
Celossyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where 
his  wife  Cleopatra  was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriago  with 
Rliodoguna  amongst  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged,  and 
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caused  the  gates  of  the  citj  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not  one  think 
that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there  was  a  kind  of  dispute  and 
emulation  between  the  princes  and  princesses  who  should  distinguish  them-^ 
selveis  most  by  wickedness  and  the  blackest  crimes  ?  Demetrius  was  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  re- 
served to  herself  part  of  the  kingdom ;  Zebina  bad  all  the  rest ;  and  to 
establish  himself  the  better,  made  a  strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an 
able  statesman,  took  the  advantage  of  these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself, 
and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  confirmation  of  their  liberty,  and  many 
other  considerable  advantages,  which  rendered  the  Jews  formidable  to  their 
enemies. 

*  He  had  sent  the  preceding  year  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the 
treaty  made  with  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassa- 
dors very  graciously,  and  graiited  theni  all  they  demanded.  And  because 
Antiochus  Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the  Jews  contrary  to  the  decree  of 
the  Romans^  and  his  alliance  with^imon  ;  that  he  had  taken  several  cities  ; 
had  made  them  pay  tribute  for  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  some  other  places,  of 
which  he  had  made  cession  to  them ;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force 
to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  by  besi^ing  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  upon  what 
the  ambasi^adors  represented  to  the  senate  on  these  heads,  they  condemned 
all  that  had  been  done  in  such  manner  against  the  Jews,  from  the  treaty 
made  with  Simon,  and  resolved  that  Gazara^  Joppa,  and  the  rest  of  the  pla- 
ces taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians,  or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  should  be  restored  to  them,  and  exempted 
from  all  homage,  tribute  or  other  subjection.  It  was  also  concluded,  that  the 
Syrians  should  make  amends  for  all  losses  that  the  Jews  had  sustained  from 
them,  in  contravention  to  the  senate's  regulations  in  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Simon  ;  in  fine,  that  the  kii^  of  Syria  should  renounce  their  pretend* 
ed  right  to  march  their  troops  upon  the  territories  of  the  Jews. 

t  At  the  time  we  speak  of^  incredible  swarms  of  grasshoppers  laid  Africa 
waste  in  an  unheard  of  manner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  afterwards,  being  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  bodies 
were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected 
the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which  carried 
<iff  in  Lybia,  CyreHaica,  and  some  other  pafts  of  Africa,  more  than  800,000 
souls. 

I  We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  herself  of  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left 
two  sons  by  that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  Seleucus,  conceived 
liopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  bis  £aither,  and  accordingly  caused  himself 
to  be  declared  king.  His  ambitious  mother  was  for  reigning  alone,  and  was 
very  much  offended  at  her  son's  intention  to  establish  himself  to  her  preju- 
dice.  She  had  also  reason  to  fear,  that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  his  fath- 
er's death,  of  which  it  was  well  known  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed 
bim  with  her  own  hands,  by  plunging  a  dag^r  into  his  breast.  He  reign- 
ed only  one  year.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  bow  a  woman  and  a  mother, 
could  be  capable  of  committing  so  horrid  and  excessive  a  crime  ;  but  when 
some  ufijust  passion  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of 
every  kind  of  guilt.     As  gentle  as  it  appears,  it  is  not  far  from  arming  it- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xiii.  c  17, 

t  A  M.  3879.    Ant  J.  C.  125.    Liv.  Epit.  1.  Ix.    Ores.  1.  v.  c.  11. 
%  A.  M.  3^«0.  Ant  J.  C  124.    Liv.  Epit  I  bt.    Justin.  I  xxxix.  C  1,  2.  Ap- 
pan.  in  Syr.  p.  132. 
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self  with  poniards,  and  from  having  recourse  to  poison ;  becadse,  urgent  for 
the  attainment  of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  erery  thing 
which  opposes  that  view, 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  rf  Syria. 
Three  of  his  principal  officers  revolted  against  him,  and  declared  for  Cle- 
opatra. They  took  the  city  of  Laodicea,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place 
against  him  ;  but  he  lound  means  to  itrconctle  them.  They  submitted,  and 
be  pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon  clemencyand  greatness  of  soul, 
and  without  doing  them  any  hurt.  This  pretended  prince  had  in  reality 
an  exceeding  go^  heart.  He  received  all  who  approached  him  in  the 
most  affable  and  engaging  manner,  so  that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men, 
and  even  of  those  who  abhorred  the  imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the 
crown. 

Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year  ;  he  was  assassin 
nated  by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  famous 
Mithridates  Eupater,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  die 
Ilomans,  and  supported  a^^varof  almost  thirty  years  duration  against  them. 
He  was  but  12  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I  shall  make  his  histoiy 
a  separate  article. 

*  Cleopatra,  aAer  leaving  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  for  her  interest- 
to  make  a  titular  king,  under  whose  name  she  might  conceal  the  authority 
she  intended  to  retain^ntirely  to  herself.  She  ri^tly  distinguished,  that  a 
warlike  people,,  accustomed  to'be  governed  by  kings,  would  always  regMd 
the  throne  as  vacant,  whilst  filled  only  by  a  princess,  and  that  they  wouhf 
not  fail  to  offer  it  to  any  prince  that  should  set  up  for  it.  She  therefore 
caused  her  other  son,  Antiochus  to  return  from  Athens,  whither  she  had  sent 
him  for  his  education,  and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived. But  that  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government  ;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  yoang,  being 
no  more  than  20  years  of  age,  he  suffered  her  to  govern  for  some  time  with 
patience  enovgh.  To  distinguish  him  from  other  princes  of  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the  sirname  of  Grypus,t  taken  ifom 
his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  hkn  Philometer ;  but  that  prince  in  his  me- 
dals took  the  title  Epiphanes. 

X  Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after'  the  death  of  Demetrius^ 
Nicator,  in.  the  possession,  of  part  of  the  Syrian <  empire,  Physcon,  who 
looked  uponhim  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  himhomagefisr  it.- 
Zcbina  refused  in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Physcon  re- 
solved to  throw  him  down  as  he  bad  set  him  up,  and  having  accommodated' 
all  differences  with  his  niece  Cleopatra,  he  sent  a  considerable  army  to  the 
assistance  of  Grypus,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage. 
Grypus,  by  the  means  of  this  aid,  defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire to  Antioch.  The  latter  formed  a  design  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Upon  its  being  discovered,  the 
inhabitants  rose  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  wandered  some  time 
about  the  country  from  place  to  place,  but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death. 

11^  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus,  believing  himsdf 
of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take  the  government  upon  himself.  The 
ambitious  Cleopatra,  who  saw  her  power  diminished,  and  grandeur  eclip- 
sed by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  it.    To  render  herself  absolute  mistress 

♦AM.  3881.    Ant.  J.  C.  123. 

t  r/tfwd^,  In  Greek,  signifies  a  man  vith  an  aquiline  nose. 

t  A,  M.  3883.    Ant.  J.  C  122.  1|  A.  M.  33^4.    Ant.  J.  C.  Ua 
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«f  the  govcrniqent  of  Syria  again,  she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as 
sbe  had  already  done  of  his  brother  SeJeucus,  and  to  give  the  crown  to 
another  of  her  sons  by  Anliochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  infant,  she 
was  in  hopes  of  possessing  the  royal  authority  for  many  years,  and  of  ta- 
king such  measures  as  might  establish  her  in  it,  during  her  life.  This 
wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned  draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she 
presented  to  Grypus  one  day,  as  he  returned  very  hot  from  some  exercise. 
But  that  :prince  having  been  apprized  of  her  design,  desired  her  first,  by 
way  of  respect,  to  drink  the  cup  herself ;  and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to 
do  it,  hatrin^  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that  the 
only  means  she  had  to  clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  conceived  of  her,  was 
to  drink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him.  That  tjnhappy  woman,  who 
found  henelf  without  evasion  or  resource,  swallowed  the  draught.  The 
poison  had  its  effect  immediately,  and  delivered  Syria  from  a  monster,  whe 
by  her  unheard  of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  stale.  She 
had  been  the  wife  of  thpse  kings  of  Syria*  and  the  mother  of  four.  She 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands,  and  as  to  her  children, 
she  had  murdered  one  with  her-own  hands,  and  would  have  destroyed  Giy- 
pns  by  the  poison  he  made  her  drink  herself.  That  prince  afterwards  ap- 
plied himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  reigned  several 
years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  liis  brother,  Antiochus  of  Cyzicuro,  oc- 
casioned the  troubles  we  shall  relate  hereafter. 

t  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having  reigned  29  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometer,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No  reign 
\tas  ever  more  tyrannical,  npr  abounded  with  more  crimes  than  his. 

SECTION  Vt 

•PTOLEMir    LATHTTHTS    SUCCEEDS    PHYSCON. CONTimJATION  OF  THE  WARS  IJT 

SYRIA  AND   EGYPT. 

}  PHYSCON,  at  his  death,  left  three  sons.  The  fiist,  named  Apion, 
was  a  natural  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were 
I^itimate,  and  the  children  of  his  niece  Cleopalrs^,  whom  he  married  after 
Jiaving  repudiated  her  mother.  The  eldest  was  called  Lathyrus,  and  the 
other  Alexander.  He  leil  the  kingdom  off  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion, 
and  Egypt  to  his  widow  Cleopatra,  and  to  which  of  his  two  sons  she  should 
think  fit  to  choose.  Clecipatra,  believing  that  Alexander  would  be  the 
•most  complaisant,  resolved  to  choose  him  ;  but  the  people  would  net  suffer 
the  eldest  to  lose  bis  right  of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recal  him  (took 
Cyprus,  whither  she  had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to 
associate  him  with  her  on  the  throne.  Beibre  she  would  suffer  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  ciown,  she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cle- 
opatra, whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  younger  sister, 
loir  whooQi  he  had  no  inclination,  dispositions  ^f  this  kind  promise  no  veiy 
pacific  reign. 

*The  three  kings  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  husbands,  were  Alexander  Bsl* 
k^  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sidetes.  Her  four  sons  were  Antiochus, 
b^  Alexander  Bala ;  Seleocus  and  Antiochus  Grypus,  by  Demetrius  ;  and  An- 
Haehns  the  Cysioenian,  by  Antiochus  Sidetes. 

t  Parpbyr.  in  Grxc.  Euseb.  ScaL  Hieron.  in  Dan.  ix. 

j:  A.  M.  3887.  Ant  J.  C.  117.  Justin*  1.  xxxix.  c  4,  5.  Appian  in 
'Mithrkl.  sub  finem  et  in  Syr.  p.  133.  Strab.  I.  xviL  p.  795.  Plin.  l.iu  c.  67« 
and  L  vi  c.  3a  Porphyr.  m  Grxc.  EuseN  Scalig.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xiiL  t.  ]£. 
£ML  in  Excerpt  Vales*  p.  385. 
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At  his  coronation  he  took  the  tide  of  Soter.  Some  aulhors  giTe  him 
that  of  Philometer  ;  but  thq  generality  of  historians  distinguish  him  by 
the  name  of  Lathyrus.^  However  as  that  is  but  a  kind  of  nickname,  no- 
body dared  \o  give  it  him  in  his  own  time. 

.  t  Antjochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  preparations  for  inva- 
ding Judea,  when  ^  civil  war  broke  out  to  employ  bim,  fomented  by  An-  - 
tiochus  of  Cy zicum,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  soo-of 
Antiochus  Sidetes^  and  bom  whilst  Demetrius  was  prisoner  amongst  the 
Parthians.  When  Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  do- 
minipns  afler  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  to 
his  safety,  bad  sent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a  city  situate  upon  the  propontis,  in 
Mysia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated  by  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  na- 
med Craterus,  to  whom  she  had  intrusted  him.  Froip  thence  he  was  called 
the  Cyzicenian.  Grypus,  to  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  was  for  having  him 
poisH>ned.  His  design  was  discovered,  and  the  Cyzipenian  was  reduced  to 
take  up  arms  in  bis  own  defence,  and  tQepdeavourtomakegoodhis  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  Syria. 

'l  Cleopatra,  whom  Latbyrus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  her- 
self at  her  own  disposal,  married  the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought  him  an  ar- 
myll  for  her  dowry,  to  assist  him  against  his  competitor.  Their  forces  by 
that  means,  being  very  near  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in 
which  the  Cyzicenian  having  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Aotir 
och.  He  \eh  his  wife  for  her  security  in  that  place,  and  went  himself  to 
taise  new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  army. 

But  Grypus  iinrapdiat^ly  laid  sjege  to  the  city,  and  took  it.  Trypbena, 
his  wife,  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra,  his  prisoner,  into  her 
bands.  Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  excessively  en- 
raged at  her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against 
them,  that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge^ 
in  a  sanctuary,  which  was  held  inviolable  ;  Grypus  would  not  have  a  com- 
plaisance for  his  wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects, 
from  the  violence  of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asy- 
lum, where  her  sister  had  taken  refuge ;  and  represented  that  her  death 
would  neither  be  of  use  to  them,  nor  of  prejudice  to  the  Cyzicenian  ;  that 
in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars,  wherein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it 
bad  never  been  known  aAer  victory,  that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised 
against  the  women,  especially  so  near  relations  ;  that  Cleopatra  was  her 
sister,  and  his  near  relation  ;  §  that  therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no 
inore  of  her  to  him,  because  he  could  by  no  means  consent  tobertx^ing 
treated  with  any  severities.  IT  Tryphena,  far  from  giving  in  to  his  reasons, 
became  more  violent  by  conceiving  jealousy  ;  and  imagining  that  it  was  not 
from  the  motive  of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her  husband  took  the  part  of 
that  unfortunate  princess  in  such  a  manner ;  she  therefore  sent  soldiers  info 

♦  Amiv^oi  signifies  a  kmd  of  pea,  called  In  Latin  •'  ciccr,"  from  wlikh  came 
the  ftimanie  of  Cicero.  Lathyrus  mo^t  have  had  some  very  visible  niark  cf  tlua 
sort  upon  his  face,  or  the  name  ha4  been  inponsistc^t 

tA.  M.  3880.    Ant.  J.  C  114.  ^A.  M.  3891.    Ant  J.  C  113. 

|(  We  find  in  the  l?ittcr  cditioos  of  Jtistin  the  following  words ;  ••  Kxercitum 
Grypj,  snllicitatum,  vclut  dotalem,  ad  marituni  deducit  ;**  which  shows  that 
Cicoputra  having  succeeded  in  corrupting  pari  of  Gry pus's  armjr,  carried  it  to 
her  husband.  Several  editions  read  •*  Cypri,"  instead  of  ••  Grypi,**  which  im-; 
plies,  that  Cleopatra  had  an  army  in  Cyprus. 

5  Her  father  Physcon  ^as  the  uncle  ot  Cleopatra,  Grypus*s  mother. 

USed  quanto  Grypus,  ahnuit,  tanto  furor  muliebri  pertinacia  asceivlitnr  ^ 
^ta  non  miscricordix  hsec  verba,  aed  amoriB  esse.    Juttm^ 
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tiae  temple,  wbo  could  not  tear  her  in  aoj  other  manner  from  the  altar,  than 
hy  cutting  off  her  hands  by  which  she  embraced  it.  Cleopatra  expired,  ut- 
tering a  thousand  curses  against  the  parricides  who  were  the  authors  of  her 
death,  and  imploring  the  gods,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a  cruelty  was 
committed,  to  avenge  her  upon  them« 

Howeyer,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two  sisters,  did 
not  seem  to  be  affiscted  at  all  with  either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  crime 
of  the  other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so 
taken  up  with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
of  the  means  of  supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  absolute 
^luthority  in  her  own  bands,  during  her  life.  To  strengthen  herself  the  bet- 
ter, she  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander  her  youngest  son,  in 
order  to  draw  from  him  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  cas^ 
Lathyrus  should  ever  dispute  the  authority  sl^  was  determined  to  keep. 

^  The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria,  did  not  long  remain  unpunished. 
The  Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother 
battle  a  second  time,  defeated  him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  in- 
dicted the  torments  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved. 

t  Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  Ue  retired  to 
Aspendus  in  Pampbylia,  which  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called  in 
history  the  Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria  and  repossessed 
himself  of  it.  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between 
them.  The  Cyzicenian  had  Ccslosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Damascus.  Grypus  had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  An- 
tjqch.     Both  gave  alike  ipto  luxuiy,  and  many  other  excesses. 

X  Whibt  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  Uieir  forces  against  one  anoth- 
er, or  indolently  dosed  after  the  peape  in  luxurious  sloth  and  ease,  Jdin 
Hyrcanus  augmented  his  wealth  and  power  ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  noth« 
ing  to  fear  from  thom,  he  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria.  He 
^ot  Aristobulus  and  Antigoqus,  two  of  bis  sons,  to  form  the  siege  of  that 
place.  The  Samaritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Cyzicenian,  king  of  Damas- 
cus, who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army,  The  two  brothers  quit- 
ted their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued,  wherein  Antiocbus  was  defeated,  and 
pursued  as  far  as  Scytbopolis,  escaping  with  great  difficulty. 

II  The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and  pressed, 
tbe  city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cy- 
zicenian, to  solicit  him  to  come  again  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  ix>t  troops 
enough  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  iknd  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Egypt,  was  treated  with  upon  the  same  bead,  who  granted  6000 
men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As  Chelcias  and 
Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites,  both  ministers  and  generals,  the 
sons  of  Ooias,  who  built  the  temple  of  Egypt ;  those  two  ministers  who, 
entirely  governed  her,  influenced  her  in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of 
regard  for  them,  she  would  not  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews. 
s£  was  almost  resolved  to  depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engaged  in  this  war 
wiflioot  her  consent,  and  even  against  her  will. 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzicenian  joined  them 
with  his.  He  was  afraid  to  attack  the  army  that  formed  the  siege,  and 
contented  himself,  with  flying  parties  and  excursions  to  ravage  the  country 
by  way  of  diversion,  and  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order 

*  A.  M.  3892.  Ant  J.  C.  112. 

fA.  M.  3893.  AnL  J  C  111. 

i  A.  M.  3894  Ant.  J.  C  110.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  aii.  17—19. 

tl  A.  M.  3895.  Ant  J.  C.  109.: 
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-to  defend  themselves  at  home.  But  seeing  (hat  the  Jewish  army  did  m^ 
move,  and  Uiat  his  own  was  much  diminished  by  the  defeat  of  some  pai^ 
lies,  desertion,  and  otiier  accidents,  he  thought  it  improper  to  etpose  bis 
•])eisdn  by  continuing  in  the  field  with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  re* 
tired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  command  of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  best  gen* 
erals,  Callimander  and  Epicrates.  The  first  was  killed  in  a  rash  enterprii^ 
in  wliicb  his  whole  party  perished  with  him.  Epicrates,  seeing  no  tiopes 
of  success,  had  no  further  tiiougfats  but  of  serving  his  private  interest  ia 
the  best  manner  he  could,  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs.  He  treated 
secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  and  for  a  sum^f  money  put  Scythopolts  ioto^hjf 
hands,  witli  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syrians  possessed  in  the  cotrntiy^ 
without  regard  to  his  duty,  honour  and  reputation  ;  and  all  for  a  sum  per- 
haps inconsiderable  enough. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged  after  havii^ 
sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  immedi* 
ately  ordered  it  te  be  demolished.  The  walls  of  the  city  and  houses  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground  ;  and,  to 
prevent  its  being  rebuilt,  be  caused  laige  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut  through 
the  plain  where  the  city  had  stood,  into  which  water  was  turned.  It  was 
not  re-established  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city  he  cause! 
to  be  built  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos,*  in  honour  of  Augustus, 

t  HjTcanus  saw  himself  ^t  that  time  master  of  all  Judea,  Galilee,  Sar 
maria,  and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of 
tlie  most  considerble  princes  of  big  times.  N«ie  of  his  neighbours  dared 
to  attack  him  any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  traa* 
quillity  with  regard  to  foreign  afiairs. 

I  But  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  a€ 
liome.  The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebellious  sect,  gave  him  abimdance 
luf  difficulties.  By  an  afiRected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  <he  Jaw,  and 
a  severity  of  manners,  they  had  acquired  a  reputation  v/hich  gave  them  great 
sway  amongst  the  people.  Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured  by  all  sorts  of  fa- 
vours, to  engage  them  in  his  interests.  Besides,  having  been  educated 
amongst  them,  and  having  always  professed  himself  of  their  sect,  he  bad  pro- 
tected and  served  them  upon  all  occasions  ;  and  to  make  them  more  finnly 
his  adherents,  not  long  before  he  had  invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  in  which  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  highly  capable 
of  affecting  rational  minds.  He  represented,  that  it  had  always  be^  bit 
Intention^  as  they  well  knew,  to  be  just  in  his  actions  towards  men,  and  to 
^o  all  things  in  regard  to  God,  that  might  be  agieeable  to:him,  accordrogta 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Ihe  Pharisees  ;  that  he  conjured  them  therefore,  if 
Ihey  saw  that  he  departed  in  any  thing  from  the  great  end  he  proposed  t» 
himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  their  instructions,  in 
order  to  his  amending  and  correcting  his  errors.  Such  a  disposition  is  hi^- 
ly  laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all  men  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  attended  wift 
prudence  and  discerment. 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  highly  praised  hiifl 
for  it.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit, 
rose  up,  and  s|x>ke  to  him  to  this  efiect ;  '*  Since  you  desire  that  the  truth 
""  should  be  told  jou  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce 
''  tlio  high  prie£tljood,  and  content  yourself  witfi  the  civil  government.'* 
Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  asked  him  what  reasons  he  had  to  give  bim 

*  X£/3ic«dj  in  Greek  signifies  Augustus. 
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aich  counsel.  Eleazar  replied^  that  it  was  known,  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  persona  worthy  of  belief,  that  his  mother  was  a  captive,  and  that 
as  the  son  of  a  stranger,  he  was  incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that 
office.  If  the  fact  had  been  true,  Eleazar  *  would  have  had  reason  ;  for 
the  law  was  express  in  that  point ;  but  it  was  a  false  supposition,  and  a 
mere  calumny  ;  and  all  who  were  present  extremely  blamed  him  for  having 
advanced  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation  upon  that  account. 

This  adventure,  however  occasioned  great  troubles.  Hyrcanus  was  high- 
ly incensed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and  call  m 
^lestion  the  purity  of  bis  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  his  right  to  the  high 
priesthood.  Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took 
the  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the  whole  party, 
and  to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  but  directly  opposite  to  each  other  in  sen- 
timents and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state  ;  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
^od  that  of  the  Sadducees.  The  first  piqued  themselves  upon  an  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  law;  to  which  they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  that 
(bejr  pretended  to  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  which  they 
much  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself^  though  often  contrary  to 
eaeb  other.  They  acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, another  life  after  this.  They  affected  an  outside  of  virtue,  regu- 
larity and  austerity,  which  acquired  them  great  consideration  with  the 
people.  But  under  that  impositious  appearance,  they  concealed  the  great- 
est vices ;  sordid  avarice  ;  insupportable  pride  ;  an  insatiable  tbirst  of 
iionours  and  distinctions  ;  a  violent  desire  of  ruling  alone  ;  an  envy  that 
rose  almost  to  fury,  against  all  merit  but  their  own  ;  an  irreconcilable  ha- 
tred £)r  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  them  ;  a  spirit  of  revenge  capable 
of  the  most  horrid  excesses  ;  and,  what  was  still  their  more  distinguishing^  - 
characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which  always 
wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  pbarisaical  tradi- 
tion with  contempt ;  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurreo^ 
tion  of  the  body  ;  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  this 
life.  The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  composed  (he 
sanhedrim,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the- 
a^jrs  of  state  and  religion  were  determined,  were  of  the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  into  his  party,  insinuated  to^ 
bim  that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a 
trick  ooDcerted  by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  bad  only  been  the 
tool  ;  and  that,  to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them 
upon  the  punishment  which  the  calumniator  deserved  ;  that  he  would  find,^ 
if  be  thoi^t  fit  to  make  the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the 
eriminal,  that  they  were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyrcanus  fdlowed' 
bis  advice,  and  consulted  the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punish- 
ment due  to  him  who  had  so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high  priest  of 
}^  people,  expecting  that  they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.- 
But  tbeif  answer  was,  that  calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime  ;  and  that  all 
the  pimisbment  he  deserved,  was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much. 
lenity  in  so  heinous  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan  bad 
rasinuated  ;  and  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  He  prohibited,  by  a  decree,  the  observation  of  the  rules  found- 
ed Aipoo  their  pretended  tradition  ;  inflicted  penalties  upon  such  as  diso- 
beyed that  ordinance  ;  and  abandoned  their  party  entirely,  to  throw  him- 
self into-  that  of  the  Sadduceesy  their  enemies. 
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*  Hjrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm  ;  be  died  the  year  fi^owing, 
after  having  been  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty  atne  years. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the  greatest 
part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hyrcanus,  for  the  article  in  which  I 
shall  treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  separately. 

t  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestine 
to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis  mother,  and  notwithstanding 
her  opposition.  She  carried  her  resentment  so  high  upon  this  attempt,  and 
some  others  oi  a  like  nature,  against  her  authority,  that  she  took  his  wife 
Selena  from  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons|  and  obliged  him  to  quit  Egypt. 
Her  method  to  do  this,  was  to  have  some  of  his  favourite  eunuchs  wound- 
ed, and  produced  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexandria.'  She  caus- 
ed it  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  used  them  so  barbarously  for  having  en* 
deavoured  to  defend  her  against  his  violence,  and  inflamed  the  people  so 
much  by  this  black  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  kiU 
lier,  that  they  immediately  rose  universally  against  Lathyrus,  and  would 
have  torn  him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  tlie  port  in  a  ship, 
which  set  sail  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for 
Alexander  her  youngest  son,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus, and  made  him  king  of  Egypt  in  his  brother's  steady  wh^  she  oblig- 
ed to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  the  other  quitted. 

II  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the  internal  a£Gurs  of  his 
kingdom  in  good  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  be 
besieged  them.  They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thither 
in  person.  But  the  besieged  changing  their  sentiments,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  having  him  for  their  master,  Lathyrus  dissembled  his  resentment  for 
the  present.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexan- 
der, when  he  was  apprized  that  the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with 
Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him  with  all  her  forces,  in  order  to  drive 
him  out  of  Palestine.  Lathyrus  became  his  declared  enemy,  and  resolved 
to  do  him  all  the  hurt  he  could. 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He  divided  his  army  into 
two  bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
generals,  to  form  the  siege  of  Ptolemais^  with  which  place  he  had  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  ;  and  with  the  other  marched  in  person  against  Alexander. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  number  of 
troops.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  tlie  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Alexander  lost  30,000  men,  without  including  d^  prisoners  taken 
by  Lathyrus  after  tlie  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion^ 
The  same  evening  he  gained  tliis  battle,  in  going  to  take  up  hi^  quarters  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  he  found  them  full  of  women  and  childrepy  and 
caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  put  into  cauldrons,  in  order  to  their  being  dressed,  as  if  he  intended  to 
make  his  army  sup  upon  theiu.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed  that  bis 
troops  ate  human  flesh,  to  spread  tiic  greater  terror  throughout  the  country. 
Could  one  believe  such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man  should  evert 
conceive  so  wild  a  thought  ?  Joocplius  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authority 
of  Strabo,  and  another  author. 
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Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  baying  anj  enemy  in  the 
field,  ravaged  and  Jaid  waste  all  the  flat  country.  Without  the  succours 
brought  by  Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  had  been  undone  ; 
ibr,  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  wad  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  and  make  head  against  his  enemy; 

*  That  princess  saw  plainly  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  roaster  of 
Judea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Eg^'pt,  and  to  de- 
throne her  ;  and  that  it  was  neces-sary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  For 
that  purpose  she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Chelcias 
and  Ananias,  the  two  Jews  of  w  horn  we  have  spoken  liefore.  She  fitted 
out  a  fleet  at  the  fame  time,  to  transport  her  troops  ;  and,  embarking  with 
them  herself,  landed  in  Phoenicia.!  She  carried  with  tier  a  great  sum  of 
money  and  her  richest  jewels.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she 
chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent  thither  at  the  same  timo 
her  grandson  Alexander,  the  son  of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her* 
When  Withridates  made  himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures 
lard  up  tiiere,  he  took  that  young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  him  an 
education  suitable  to  his  birth.  Alexander  withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mith- 
ridates,  some  time  after,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla,  who  received  hini 
well,  took  him  into  his  protection,  carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set 
him  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately  raise  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  which  he  had  contined  till  then.  He  retired  into  Ccelosyria* 
She  detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the 
other,  commanded  by  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  herself* 
Clielcias,  who  commanded  the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed  in  the 
expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.  Lathyrus,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself,  with  all  his  for- 
ces into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  hi9 
mother,  who  had  carried  her  best  troops  into  Phoenicia.  He  was  mistaken. 
I  The  troops  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  made  head  till  the  arrival  of  those 
she  detached  to  reinforce  them  from  Phnceicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his 
design.  He  was  reduced  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  wint^c 
l|uarters  it  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much  vigor, 
that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a 
Visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour. 
But  what  conduced  most  to  his  success,  was  her  hatred  for  her  son  Lathy- 
rus ;  which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  good  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her,  that  she  had  now  a 
fair  opportunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judea,  and  all  AJexander'3 
dominions,  by  seizing  his  person  ;  they  even  pressed  her  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  H,  which  she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  Ananias. 
But  he  represented  to  her  how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  ant 
ally  in  that  roann(>r,  engaged  with  her  in  the  same  cause  ;  that  it  would  be 
acting  contrary  to  honour  and  faith,  which  are  the  foundations 'of  society  ; 
that  such  a  conduct  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would 
draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence  of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the 
world.  In  fine,  be  so  effectually  used  his  reasons  and  credit,  which  be  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost,  for  the  preservation  of  his  countryman  and  relation^ 
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that  she  came  into  his  opinion,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  Alexander, 
or  what  value  lo  princes  is  a  wise  minister,  who  has  courage  enough  toop- 
prjse  their  unjust  undertakings  with  vigor  !  Alexander  returned  lo  Jerusa- 
lem, wliere  he  at  length  set  another  good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  pas- 
sed the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 

*  Ptoleu)y  Lalhyms,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceiving  that  his 
efforts  would  he  ineffectual  against  Palestine,  whilst  his  mother  supported 
it,  abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side, 
retired  also  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both. 

t  Being  informed  u^nm  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathynjs  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  at  Damascus,  with  AiUiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that, 
with  the  aid  he  exjwcled  from  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt  ;  that  queen,  to  make  a  di- 
version, gave  her  daughter  Selena,  whom  she  had*  taken  from  Lathyrus,  ta 
AiUiochus  Grypus,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  number 
of  troops,  and  great  sums  of  money,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his 
brother,  the  Cyzicenian,  with  vigor.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  had  in- 
tended. The  war  was  renewed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzi- 
eenian  had  so  much  employment  upon  his  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  assist  Lathyrus,  who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign. 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  witli 
which  she  pursued  his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in  depriving  him  of  his 
wife  to  give  her  to  his  enemy,  and  observing  besides,  that  the  greatest 
crimes  cost  her  nothing,  when  the  gratification  of  her  ambition  was  concern- 
ed ;  that  prince  did  not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and  chose  to  aban- 
don the  throne,  and  retire ;  prefering  a  quiet  life,  without  fear.  In  banish- 
ment, to  reigning  with  so  wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with  whom  he  was 
perpetually  in  danger.  It  was  not  without  abundant  solicitation  he  wa3 
prevailed  upon  to  return  ;  for  the  people  could  not  resolve  that  she  should 
reign  alone,  though  they  well  knew  that  she  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of 
king  ;  that  from  the  death  of  Physcon  she  had  always  engrossed  the  royal 
aulhorily  to  herself;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  Lathy rus's  disgrace,  which 
had  cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  hrs  having  presumed  to  act  in  one  in- 
stance without  her. 

J  The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  own  vassals,  after  having  reigned  27  years. 
He  left  five  sons  ;  Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded  him ;  the  four  o&ers 
were  Antioclius  and  Philip,  twins ;  Demetrius  Euchares,  and  Antiochus 
Dionysius.  They  were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the 
crown. 

II  Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  had 
given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  lo 
the  Romans  by  will,  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave 
the  cities  their  liberty,  which  soon  filled  the  country  with  tyrants  ;  be- 
cause the  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of  those  small  states  were  for  ma- 
king themselves  sovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against 
Milhridates,  remedied  thoae  disorders  in  some  measure  ;  but  this  was  never 
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properly  effected,  till  the  period  when  the  country  ivas  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  Koman  province. 

*  Anliochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch,  after  the  death  of  Grypus, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  Grypus's  children  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Seieucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  good 
«ittes,  maintained  himself  against  him,  and  found  means  to  support  his  right. 

t  Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  in  lios- 
tage  by  the  Parthians  during  the  life  of  bis  father,  was  released  at  his 
death,  and  set  upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  certain 
places  to  the  Parthians.  This  happened  25  years  before  be  espoused  the 
part  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 

J  The  Cyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seieucus  strengthened  himself  every 
day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him  battle  ;  but  being  defeated, 
and  taken  prisoner,  be  was  put  to  death.  Seieucus  entered  Antioch,  and 
saw  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria ;  but  did  not  keep  it 
long.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  escape 
from  Antioch,  when  Seieucus  took  it,  went  to  Aradus,  ||  where  he  caused, 
himself  to  be  crowned  king.  §  From  thence  he  marched  with  a  conside- 
rable army  against  Seieucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to  aban- 
don all  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppres- 
sed the  inhabitants  so  much  by  the  imposition  of  gross  subsidies  upon  them, 
that  at  length  they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set 
it  on  fire.     Himself,  and  all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames. 

%  Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sods  of  Grypus,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  brother  Seieucus,  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could 
raise,  against  Mopsuestia.  They  .took  and  demolished  the  city,  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  eword.  fiut  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged 
them  near  the  Orontes,  and  defeated  them.  Antiochus  was  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  swim  his  horse  over  that  river.  Philip  made  a  fine  retreat 
^vith  a  considerable  body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number,. 
as  enabled  him  to  keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes. 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married  Selena 
the  widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  her  husband's  death, 
had  found  means  to  retain  part  of  the  empire,  and  •  had  provided  herself 
with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her  therefore  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  forces.  Lathy rus,  from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to  avenge  himself 
for  that  injury,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares,  the  fourth  son  of 
Grypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  king  at  Damas- 
cus. Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too  much  employed  against  each  other  to 
prevent  that  blow  ;  for  though  Eusebes  bad  well  retrieved  his  affairs,  and 
augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip  however,  still  supported 
himself,  and  at  last  so  totally  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that  he  was. 
reduced  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  take  reiiige  among  the  Parthians, 
whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithridates  II.  sirnamed  the  Great.  The 
empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  betwhen  Philip  and  Deme- 
trius. 
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Two  years  after,  Endebes,  assisted  by  the  Partbians,  returned  into  Sy« 
ria,  repossessed  himself  of  part  of  what  be  bad  before,  and  involved  PhiU 
ip  in  new  difficulties.  Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  bis  hands,  almost 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  Antiocbus  Dionysius,  hrs  brother,  the  fifth  sop 
of  Orypus.  He  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  made  himself  king  of  Cie* 
losyria,  and  supported  himself  in  it  for  three  years. 

*  Affairs  were  neither  more  quiet,  nor  crimes  and  perfidy  more  rare  in 
If gypt  than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  being  able  to  suffer  a  companion  it) 
the  supreme  authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honour 
of  the  throne  with  her,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone 
for  the  future.  That  prince,  who  was  apprized  of  her  design,  prevented 
her,  and  put  her  to  death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had 
spared  neither  mother,  sons,  nor  daughters,  and  bad  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reigning.  She  was  punished  in  this  manner,  for 
her  crimes,  but  by  a  crime  equal  to  ber  own. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibit- 
ed. It  tumishes  us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions, 
nor  with  examples  of  so  inany  kings  dethroned,  betrayed,  and  murdered 
by  their  nearest  relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends, 
and  confidants;  who,  all  in  cold  blood,  with  premeditated  design,  reflection, 
9nd  concerted  policy,  employ  the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means  to 
those  effects.  Never  was  the  anger  of  heaven  more  distinguished,  or  more 
dreadful,  than  upon  these  princes  and  people.  We  sec  here  a  sad  compli- 
cation of  the  blackest  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces,  poison- 
ing, incest.  Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters,  disputing  treachery  and 
wickedness  with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappear- 
ing as  soon  ;  reigning  only  to  satiate  their  passions,  and  to  render  their 
people  unhappy.  Such  a  situation  of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the 
state  are  in  confusion,  all  laws  despised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure 
of  impunity^  denotes  approaching  ruin,  and  seems  to  call  for  it  in  the  loud* 
«st  manned. 

As  aoOn^-'tSui it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander  bad  caused  his 
mother  to  f>6  put  to  deatli,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious 
to  his  subjects,  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled 
bifti)  and  called  m  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in 
which he:$upported himself  tohis death.  Alexander  having  collected  some 
Mp9,  el|^te[voured  to  return  into  Egypt  the  year  following,  but  without 
success,  iie  perished  soon  after  in  a  new  expedition  which  be  undertook. 
t  The  Syrians,  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in  their  country  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleqcus,  for  the  sovereignty,  and  not  being 
able  to  suffer  any  longer  the  ravages,  murders,  and  other  calamities,  to 
which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all, 
and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many 
evib  those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  their  country* 
Some  had  thoughts  of  Mithridatcs  king  of  Pontus,  others  of  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt ;  but  the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  other  had  always  been  tlie  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  de- 
termined upon  electing  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  acquaint  him  with  their  resolution,  and  the  choice  they  bad  made  of  him«^ 
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He  agreed  to  it,  came  to  Sjria,  and  took  possession  of  the  crowo,  which 
he  wore  eighteen  years.  He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years^  by  a 
viceroy  named  Megadates,  whom  he  did  not  recal  from  that  office,  till  he 
had  occasion  for  him  against  the  Romans. 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  bis  subjects  and  Tigranes, 
took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment 
ami  obscurity.  As  to  Philip,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  against  Tigranes.  Selena, 
the  wile  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phcenicia  and  Ccslo- 
syria,  and  reigned  there  many  years  aAer,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her 
twu  sons  an  education  worthy  of  their  birth.  The  eldest  was  called  Anti- 
ociius  Asiaticus,  and  the  youngest  Scleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have  occ^* 
«ion  to  speak  of  them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathy rus  had  been  re- placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Upper  £^pt.  The  reb- 
Bh,  being  overthrown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  city  of  Thebes,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  obsti- 
nacy. It  was  at  length  taken,  aAer  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus  used 
It  with  so  much  rigor,  that  from  being  the  greatest  and  richest  city  till  thca 
in  Egypt,  it  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 

*  Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To  compute  front 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty  sit  years  ;  eleven  jointly  with 
his  mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt  after 
bis  mother^s  death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his 
only  legitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice  ;  but  by  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  that  bouse,  all  the  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the 
daughters  Cleopatra. 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  of  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  tak^ 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as 
the  nearest  heir  male  of  the  defunct.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander, 
who  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  al- 
ready set  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in  pos- 
session of  it  when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the  difference,  and 
not  to  draw  Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and  in  consequence,  dispenser  of 
law  to  the  universe,  upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and  he 
should  marry,  and  reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve 
of  her  for  a  wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be 
put  to  death  nineteen  days  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen 
years.  Murder  and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those 
times,  and  might  be  said  to  have  grown  into  fashion  among  princes  and 
princesses. 

t  Soon  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  died,  having  first  made  the 
Roman  people  bis  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  became  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  also  did  the  same  year.  The  Romans, 
instead  of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  liberty  ; 
twenty  years  had  passed  since,  during  which  term,  sedition  and  tyranny 
bad  occasioned  infinite  calamities.  It  is  said,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
long  settled  there,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed 
Tery  much  to  those  disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were 
obliged  to  except  Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
last  king's  will,  and  to  reduce  it  into  a  Roman  province. 
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SECTION  VII. 

FOUPEY  DISPOSSESSES  ANTIOCHUS  ASIATICUS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OP  SYRIA. 

TROUBLES  IN  JUDEA  AND  EGYPT. 

*  SOME  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust 
taken  against  Alexander,  made  Selena,  the  sister  of  Lathjrus,  conceive 
thoughts  of  pretending  to  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochui 
Asiaticus,  and  Seleucus,  wiK)m  she  had  by  Anliochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to 
solicit  the  senate  in  her  behalf.  The  important  affair  which  employed  Rome, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of 
policy  from  which  he  had  always  opposed  the  kings  who  were  for  joining  ihc 
forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  preve<ited  the  princes  from  obtaining  what 
they  demanded.  Alter  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Rome,  and  ineffectual 
solicitations,  they  set  out  uix>n  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom. 

The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily. 
He  experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how 
much  Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of,  to  what  excess  the 
avarice  of  the  magistrates  sent  into  the  povinces  rose,  and  what  horrid 
rapine  they  committed  with  impunity,  in  the  sight  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  praetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  be  heard  that 
Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had 
been  told,  that  that  prince  had  abundance  of  rare  and  precious  things  with 
him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He 
began  by  sending  Antiochus  presents  considerable  enough,  cqpsisting  in 

Erovisions  of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The 
all  was  magnificently  adorned  ;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the 
most  excellent  workmanship,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast 
was  sumptuous  and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  make  it  so.  In  a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of 
the  praetor's  magnificence,  and  still  better  satisfied  with  the  honourable  re*- 
ception  he  had  given  him. 

He  invites  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn  ;  exposes  all  his  riches,  multi- 
tudes of  silver  vessels,  and  not  a  few  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  aAer 
the  custom  of  kings,  and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the 
rest  a  very  large  vessel  for  wine,  made  out  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres 
lakes  each  of  these  vessels  into  his  hand,  one  after  another,  praises  and  ad- 
mires them  ;  the  king  rejoices  that  the  praetor  of  the  Roman  people  is  so 
well  pleased  wtih  his  entertainment. 

From  thenceforth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts  than  how  to  rifle  Anti- 
ochus, and  send  him  away  fleeced  and  plundered  of  all  bis  rich  effects. 
He  sent  to  desire  tliat  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vessels  be  had 
seen  at  his  house,  under  pretence  of  showing  them  to  his  workmen.  The 
prince,  who  did  not  know  Verres,  complied  witliout  difficulty  or  suspicion. 
The  praetor  sent  again,  to  desire  that  he  would  lend  him  the  vessel  made  of 
a  single  precious  stone,  that  he  might  consider  it  more  exactly,  as  he  said. 
The  king  sent  him  that  also. 

But  to  crown  all  ;  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  speak,  bad  carried  a 
branch  sconce  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the 
precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  workmanship. 
With  this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  capitol,  which  had  been  burnt  during 
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the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  then  rebuilding  ;  but  that  ed-' 
ifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any 
body  to  have  a  sight  of  it  ;  in  order,  that  when  it  should  ap()ear  at  a  prop- 
er time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration 
of  it,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present.  Tliey 
therefore  chose  to  carry  it  back  into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadors 
to  ofter  this  rare  and  magnificent  gift,  amongst  many  others,  to  the  god, 
when  they  should  know  that  his  statue  was  set  up  in  tiie  temple. 

Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  means  or  other ;  for  the  prince 
had  taken  care  to  keep  the  sconce  concealed  ;  not  that  he  feared  nor  sus* 
pected  any  thing,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it,  before  exposed  to  the 
public  view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and 
earnestly  begged  him  to  send  it  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine 
it,  and  promising  to  let  nobody  else  see  it.  The  young  prince,  with  the 
candour  and  simplicity  of  whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  birth 
were  united,  was  far  from  suspecting  any  bad  design.  He  ortlered  his  of- 
ficers to  carry  the  sconce  secretly  to  Verres,  well  covered  from  sight ; 
which  was  done  accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and 
&e  prsetor  beheld  it,  he  cried  out,  this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,, 
worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria,  worthy  of  the  capitol  ;  for  it  was  amazingly 
splendid,  from  Ae  quantity  of  fine  jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and 
the  variety  of  the  workmanship,  in  which  art  seemed  to  vie  with  the  ma* 
terials  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  large  a  size,  that  it  was  easy  to  distin- 
guish, it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces  of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  , 
vast  and  superb  temple. 

The  officers  of  Antiocbus  having  given  the  prtetor  full  time  to  consider  it, 
prepared  to  carry  it  back,  but  were  told  by  him,  that  he  would  examine  it 
more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his  curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiently  gratifieiL 
He  then  bade. them  go  home,  and  leave  the  sconce  with  him.  They  ac- 
cordingly returned  without  it. 

The  king  was  not  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  suspicion.  One  day,  two 
days,  several  days  passed,  and  the  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The 
prince  therefore  sent  to  demand  it  of  the  prsetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  nexl 
day ;  but  it  was  not  returned  then.  At  length,  be  applied  in  person  to  him, 
and  prayed  him  to  restore  it.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very  sconce, 
which  he  knew  from  the  prince  himself,  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  capitol,  and 
designed  for  the  great  Jupiter,  and  tr.e  Roman  people,  Verres  earnestly 
entreated  the  prince  to  give  him.  Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  from 
the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and  the  judgment  which 
the  many  nations  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  workmanship  of  it,  and 
knew  for  whom  it  was  designed,  would  pass  upon  such  an  action ;  the 
pra:tor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  sharpest  terms  ;  but  when  he  saw  his 
menaces  had  no  more  effect  than  his  entreaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to 
cfuit  his  province  before  night,  and  alleged  for  his  reason  that  he  had  re- 
ceived advice  from  good  hands,  that  pirates  of  Syria  were  about  to  land  in 
Sicily. 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place  ;  and  with  tears  in  bis 
«yes  declared,  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  calling  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from  him 
a  sconce  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  have  been 
pJaced  in  the  capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple  of  bis  alliance 
and  amity  with  the  Roman  people.  That  he  was  not  concerned,  and  did 
Bot  complain,  for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Verres  had  from 
kirn  'f  but  that  to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  bira  by  violence,  was  a  mis^ 
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(artune  and  an  affront,  that  made  bim  inconsolable.  That  though  by  hi^ 
own,  and  the  intention  of  his  brother,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  however  he  offered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it 
again  to  thnt  god«  in  the  presence  of  the  Koman  citizens,  who  heard  bim, 
and  called  Jupiter  to  witness  to  the^sentiqients  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of 
his  intentions. 

Antipcbus  AsiatictfS,  being  returned  info  Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the 
throne  ;  he  reigned  over  part  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  four  years^ 
^  Pompey  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom,  during  the  war  against  Uitbri- 
dates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and  how  odious  ought  the 
name  of  Roman  to  be  to  them,  when  they  beard  it  told,  tliat  in  a  Roman 
province,  a  king  had  been  so  grossly  injured  by  the  pnetor  himself,  a  guest 
plundered,  an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people  driven  away  with  the 
highest  indignity  and  violence  !  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with, 
in  this  place,  was  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost  all  ibe 
magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  the  provinces ;  a  crime  which  the  senate  and 
people  ^emed  to  approve,  and  of  which  they  made  themselves  equally 
guilty  by  their  weak  and  abject  connivance  (  **  We  have  seen  ibr  several 
*'  years,"  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres, 
**  and  have  suffered  in  silence,  the  wealth  of  all  nations  to  be  transferred 
*'  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  Athens,  Pergamus,  Cyzicum, 
*^  Miletus,  Cbio,  Samos,  in  fine  all  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece,  Sicily,  are  now 
'<  inclosed  in  some  of  the  country  houses  of  those  rich  and  unjust  men  of 
**  rapine,  whilst  money  is  universally  a  prodigious  rarity  every  where  else  ; 
*'  and  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  that  ourselves  connive  in  all  these 
^'  crying  and  terrible  disorders  ;  as  those  who  commit,  take  no  manner  of 
**  pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and  depredations  from  th9 
•*  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  public"! 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned  it9 
ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion  to  consider  in  this 
manner  the  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  caus-- 
es  and  effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that 
expression,  to  study  closely  t1ie  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who 
govern,  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  history,  than  that  which  only- 
treats  of  sieges,  battles^  and  conquests  ;  to  which  however  we  must  re* 
turn. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Janneus  in  Judea,  had  always  been  involved  m 
troubles,  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  continually  opposed  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  rid  by  tbem.^  His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  disor* 
ders.  Alexandra,  his  wife,  was  appointed  supreme  administratrix  of  the 
nation,  according  to  the  king's  last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrca-' 
nus  to  be  acknowledged  high  priest.  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted 
in  persecuting  those  w1k>  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That 
princess,  at  licr  death,  had  appointed  f  lyrcanus  her  sole  heir  ;  but  Aristo- 
bulus,  his  younger  brother,  had  the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  place. 

I|  Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides.     In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up 

*  A,  U.  S939.    Ant  J.  C.  65.    f  Cic  in  Ver.  ult.  de  suppl.  n.  125, 126. 

±  A.  M.  3925.    AnL  J.  C*  79.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiik  33,  24.  et  de  bell*  Judaic^' 
i.  4.  «nd  A.  M.  3934.    Ant.  J.  C.  TO. 

11  A.  M.  3930.  Ant.  J.  C.  65.  Sueton.  in.  Jul.  Q^s.  c.  xl  Trog;us  in^^ProL 
Tt^msk    Appian»  n  Mi^hruL  p.  351. 
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Mvu  sod  espdied  biln,  and  caIM  in  Ptolemy  Aoletes.  iU  tras  a  bastard 
of  Latb/cus,  who  never  bad  a  legitimate  son.  He  wassimamed  Auletes^ 
that  is  losay»  '^  the  piayer  upon  the  flute/'  because  be  valued  btiBself  so 
mucb  upon  piaying  well  upon  that  instrument^  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of 
it  in  the  public  games.  Alexander  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  bim  ; 
Pompey  would  not  interfere  in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his 
commission.  That  prince  retired  to  Tyre^  to  wait  tliere  a  more  favorable 
conjuncture. 

But  none  ofiered,  and  be  died  there  some  time  after.  Be^ie  bis  death  he 
made  a  will,  by  which  be  declared  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The  sut- 
cession  was  important,  and  included  all  the  dominions  Alexander  bad  pos- 
sessed, and  to  which  he  bad  retained  a  lawful  right,  of  which  the  violence 
lie  had  sustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  senate'.  *  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  possession  of  £gypt,  and  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  tlie 
testator  bad  been  sovereign,  and  which  be  bad  bequeathed  in  favour  of  the 
tloman  people.  The  majority  of  the  senators  did  not  approve  this  ad- 
vice. They  bad  very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bitbyoisi  which  had  been 
left  them  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Lybia,  which 
had  been  also  given  them  by  that  of  Apioo ;  and  they  bad  reduced  all  those 
countries  into  Roman  provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  ac- 
cepted Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that 
tbeir  facility  in  accumulating  provinces  to  provinces^  might  give  too  great 
umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a  design  formed  to  engross  in  the  same 
manner  all  other  states.  They  believed  besides,  that  this  enterprise  might 
involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would  embarrass  them  very  mucb* 
whilst  they  bad  that  with  Mitbridates  upon  their  bands ;  so  that  they  con- 
tented themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  efects  which  Alexan- 
der bad  at  bis  death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with  the 
rest  of  bis  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently  implied,  that  they  did  not 
renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain. 

This  is  tbe  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  the  Roman  people  by  will  ; 
a  Very  singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard  of  in  all  other  history,  whicli 
undoubted^  does  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favor  it  was  established* 
The  usual  methods  of  extending  tbe  bounds  of  a  state,  are  war,  victory, 
and  conquest.  But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are  thaB« 
methods  attended,  and  bow  mucb  devastation  and  bkxxl,  roust  it  cost  to 
subject  a  country  by  force  of  arms  ?  In  this  there  is  nothing  cruel  nor  in* 
human,  and  neither  tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate 
increase  of  power,  tbe  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection 
here  has  nothing  of  violence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  tbe  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  tbe  name  nor  ap- 
pearance of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account,  I  meaa 
seduction  ;  when  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  undermining  arts,  in- 
direct means,  secret  collusions,  and  great  donations  of  money,  are  employ* 
ed  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  tbe  persons  of  tbe  highest  credit  and  authority 
in  states  and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which  tbe  principal 
agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  share.  In  this  we 
now  speak  of,  there  was  no  visible  trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  prin- 
ces, and  which,  far  from  making  any  scruple  of  it,  they  imagine  for  their 
gtory. 

*  Cic.  Orat  ii.  in  Riillum,  a  41-aI3. 
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«  Attalus,  wlio  wns  tlie  firsts  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  that  appointed  the  Red- 
man people  bis  heirs,  bad  not  engaged  in  anj  strict  union  with  that  repub- 
He,  during  the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion,  kii^  of  Cjr- 
renaica,  the  Romans,  far  frotti  using  anj  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  hi9 
dominions,  renounced  it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  lib- 
erty, and  would  not  accept  the  inherilance  afterwards,  till  they  were  in 
some  measure  obliged  to  it  against  their  wiil.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  more  solieitous  either  in  public  or  private,  with  Nicomedes  king  ii 
Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives  then  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  Firsts 
gratitude  ;  the  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the 
Romans  ;  Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mithridates  ;  and 
next,  love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for 
them,  and  the  idea  they  bad  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  power.  They  died  without  children,  or  lawful  successors  ;  for 
bastards  were  not  looked  upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future 
divisions  and  civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  king,  of 
which  Egypt  and  Syria  supplied  them  with  dreadful  examples.  They  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities 
and  nations  under  the  pi:otecUon'  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince,  i»the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  three  things  to 
ohoo^e  ;  eithef  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his 
kingdom  ;  to*  restore  his  subjects  to  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  re- 
puiilican  government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  tathe  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  ^e  kingdom  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite, and  continue'  with  heat  and  fury  ;  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  sub- 
jects induced  him  t»  spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as  inevitable. 

The  execution  ol*  the  second  choice  was  impraeticable.  There  are  ma- 
.  ny  nations  whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habit  pf  living,  do  not 
admit  their  being  lormed  into  republics.  They  are  not  capable  of  that 
uniform  equality,  that  dependence  upon- route  laws,  that  have  not  weight 
enough  to  enforce  their  obedience.  They  are  made  for  monarchy,  and 
every  other  kind  of  government  is  incoropatiable  with  the  natural  frame  of" 
their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which;  has  a  share  in  the  present  question,  is  a 
proof  of  this  ;  and  all  ages  and  climates  supply  us  with  examples  of  the 
same  kind. 

A  prince,  tiiercfore,  at  Iris  death,  could  not  do  noore  wisely  than  to  leave 
his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected 
by  the  whole  universe,  and  therefore  capable  ot  defending  them  from  the 
unjust  and  violent  attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions 
and  bloody  discords  did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary  dis- 
position ?  This  appears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans 
out  of  a.  noble  disinterestedness,  having  refused  the  gift  the  king  bad  made 
them  of  it,  at  his  death,  that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and 
its  own  will,  gave  itself  up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Tom  by  a  thousand 
factions,  furious  to  madness  against  each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become 
like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suf- 
fered many  years  the  raoet  incredible  calamities  ;  the  only  remedy  of 
which  was  to  pray,  and  in  some  manner  to  force,  the  Romans  to  vouch- 
safe to  take  the  government  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and 
that  advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must  necessarily  have  happened. 
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SBoner  or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  Romans  ?  Couid  it  be  expected  that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the 
royal  family  was  extinct,  could  support  itself  and  its  independence  long 
against  tbem  ?  Tbere  was  an  ineviuble  neoessily  for  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  people,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  highly  consistent  with 
prudence  to  soften  the  yoke  by  a  voluntary  subjection  ;  for  they  made  a 
great  diiference  between  the  people  who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to 
friends  and  protectors,  and  those  who  only  yielded  to  them  out  of  force, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and  being  reduced,  by  reiterated  de- 
feats, to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror.  We  have  seen  with  what  severi- 
ty the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  and  after 
them  the  .\chseans,  were  treated ;  especially  during  the  first  years  of  llieir 
jwbjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lighter  uian  that  of  the  Romans. 
Scarce  could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  bore  it  The  subjec- 
tion of  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves, 
was  rather  a  means  to  assure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy 
upon  private  persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  were 
governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  bad  always  their  orvn  magistrates,  and 
wanted  very  little  of  enjoying  entire  h'berty.  They  were  by  that  means 
secured  from  all  the  inconveniences  and  misfortunes  of  war  with  their 
neighbours,  which  bad  so  kxig  and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of 
Greece  in  the  times  of  their  ancestors  ;  so  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be 
great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselves  from  these  inconveniences,  by  some 
diminution  of  their  liberty. 

it  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very  mucli  from  tlie  avarice  of 
governors  ;  but  those  were-only  transient  evils,  which  had  no  long  effects, 
and  to  which  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  spee- 
dy redress,  and  which  after  all,  were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  witli 
which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedemonians,  against 
each  other,  were  attended,  and  still  less  to  the  violences  and  ravages  occa- 
sioned by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  in  ma- 
ny cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leaving  their  domin- 
ions to  the  Romans  afler  their  death,  is,  \3^i  their  people  never  exclaimed 
against  that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  to 
prevent  its  taking  effect. 

1  do  iK)t  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place,  nor  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  in  all  things.  1  have  sufficiently  observed  the  views  of 
Interest. and  political  motives  of  their  actions.  I  only  say,  tiiat  the  Ro- 
man government,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  submitted  voluntarily 
to  tbem,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  people,  and 
the  source  of  their  peace  and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  private  op- 
pressors, who  made  the  Roman  people  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  see  an  example  ;  but  diere  was  always  a  considera- 
ble number  of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against 
those  violences,  and  declared  k)udly  for  justice.  This  happened  in  the  af- 
iiur  of  Cyprus,  which  it  is  now  time  to  relate. 

♦Clodius  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  amongst  whom  he  had  been 
aBDt.     He  caused  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Aulctes, 

•  A.  M.  3946.    Ant.  J.  C.  58.    Slrab.  1.  iv.  p.  684. 
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to  be  desired  in  bis  name  to  send  bim  money  to  pay  bis  ransom.  Ti»t 
prince,  who  was  a  kind  of  prodtgj  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  hint  only  two 
talents.  The  pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodiuswtthowt  ransom,  ihfn 
to  take  so  small  a  one. 

His  thoughts  yvere  bent  upon  being  revenged  on  that  king  as  won  as  pos- 
sible. He  had  found  means  to  get  himself  elected  tribune  of  tbe  people;  an 
important  office,  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it 
for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  He  pretended  that  prince  had  no  right  to 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  hyihe 
will  of  Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined,  in  conscqcience, 
that  tlie  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  apr 
pertained  to  the  Romans,  in  virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and  Ctedius.  accor- 
dingly obtained  an  order  of  the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to 
depose  Ptolemy,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  an  order 
in  execution,  be  bad  credit  and  address  enough  to  have  tbe  justest  of  tbe 
Romans  elected  ;  I  mean  Cato,*  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  an  honourable  commission,  that  he  might  not  find  him  an 
obstacle  to  the  violent  and  criminal  designs  he  meditated.  Cato  was  tbere-» 
fore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who 
well  deserved  that  aiSront,  says  an  historian,  lor  his  many  irregularities  ; 
as  if  a  man^s  vices  sufficiently  authorized  the  seizing  all  bis  fortunes. 

Cato  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably, 
and  promised  him«  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the  high  priesthood 
of  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  f  ufficienHy 
considerable  for  his  honourable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal. 
He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  power  of 
the  Romans  ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn  a  crown  so  long  to 
lii'e  as  a  private  person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  to- 
gether, he  embarked  with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  design  was 
to  have  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him 
and  all  his  riches.  But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  bis  purpose, 
though  he  persisted  constantly  in  (he  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  ha^ 
not  the  courage  to  include  his  innocent  and  well  beloved  treasures  in  his 
ruin  ;  and  thereby  showed  that  he  loved  theip  better  than  be  did  himself, 
by  title,  king  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact  the  mean  slave  of  his  money.  He 
Returned  to  shore  and  replaced  his  eold  in  bis  magazines,  af^er  which  be 
poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  whole  to  his  enemies.  Cato  carried  (hose 
treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so  large  that  in  the 
greatest  triumphs  the  like  had  scarce  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury. 
Plutarch  makes  it  amount  to  almost  7000  talents,  (1,050,000  pounds, 
sterling.)  Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and  moveables  to  be 
sold  publicly  ;  reserving  only  to  himself  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoics,  the  sentiments  of  which  sect  he  followed. 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off*  tbe  mask,  and  show  themselves,  notsucb 
as  they  bad  been  in  the  glorious  ages  of  the  republic,  full  of  contempt  for 
riches,  and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become,  after  gold  and 
silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  reproaching  the  Romans  than 
this  last  action.  "  The  Roman  people,"  says  Cicero,  •'  instead  of  making  it 
**  their  honour,  and  almost  a  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish  the  kings-, 
**  their  enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a 
^  kinj^  their  ;;l!y,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  ^public ^  vrho  had* 

*Plut,in  Cat.p.  rre. 
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**  never  done  diem  anj  woongy  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  anj  of  our 
^*  generals  had  ever  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left 
"  hi(n  by  his  ancestors  in  tranquillity,  plundered  on  a  sudden  without 
'^  any  formality,  and  all  his  jBfTects  sold  by  auction  almost  before  his  eyes, 
*'  by  order  of  the  same  Rc»nan  people.  This,"  continues  Cicero,  **  shows 
"  other  kings  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their  security  ;  from  this  fatal 
**  example  they  learn,  that  amongst  us  there  needs  only  the  secret  intrigue 
**  d  some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones,  and  plun- 
**  derii^  them  at  the  same  time,  of  all  tlieir  fortunes.*" 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato  the  justest  and  most  upright  man 
of  those  time,  but  what  was  the  most  shining  virtue  and  justice  of  the 
pagans  !  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notoriou$  an  injustice. 
Cicero  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct 
openly,  shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  1  have  now  cited,  but  in  an 
artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of  excasing  him,  how  much  he 
bad  dishonoured  himself  by  that  action. 

During  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  follow- 
ing book  the  histoiy  of  that  prince,  which  merits  a  particular  attention. 

♦  Cic.  Orat.  pro.  Sexto,  n.  57. 
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Thx  tvreDtietb  book  ir  divided  into  three  articles,  wbtch  are  all  ahridgmenti : 
the  first,  of  the  hiitory  of  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Aristobiiliit  to  that  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  the  second,  of  the  history  of  the  Parthiaiis,  from  the  ei- 
taWishmeot  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crassas  ;  the  third,  of  the  \Marf 
of  ttie  kings  of  Cappadocia  to  the  annexing  of  that  kingdom  to  the  UomaA 


empire. 


ARTICLE  L 

ABIUDGBIENT  OF  THE  HIBTORT  OF  THE  JEWS,   FROM  ARISTOBYLUS  TO  HEROX> 

THE  IDUMAAN. 

AS  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  intermixed  with  that  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  I  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  ofiered,  to  relate  of  it 
what  was  most  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what 
remains  of  that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian 
Josephus,  who  is  in  every  one's  hands,  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such  as 
are  desirous  of  heing  more  fully  informed  of  it.  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  i 
have  used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  to  the  same  effect. 


SECTION  I. 

KEVQN  OF  ARISTOBVLUS  I.   WHICH  LASTED  TWO  YEARS. 

*  HYRCANUS,  high  priest  of  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  five 
sons  at  his  death.  The  first  was  Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the 
third  Alexander  Jannaeus  ;  the  fourth's  name  is  unknown.  The  fifth  was 
called  Absalom. 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high  priesthood  and 
temporal  sovereignly.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  as- 
sumed the  diadem  and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  those  who  had  governed 
Judea  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  had  done  besides  himself.     The  con- 

*  A.  M.  3898,  Ant  J.  C.  106.  Joseph.  AnUq.  3dii.  19,  &c.  Id.  de  BelU 
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juncture  seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  in?ol- 
red  in  domestic  troubles  and  civil  wars,  kittle  secure  upon  the  throne,  and 
not  maintaining  themselves  long  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew  the 
Romans  were  much  incliiTed  to  authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing 
the  dominions  of  the  Grecfah  kings,  in  order  jo  weaken  and  keep  them  k)w 
in  comparison  to  themselves.  Besides,  it  was  natural  for  Aristobulus  to  take 
the  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acoulsitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who 
had  given  an  assured  and  uninteirupted  establishment  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  amongst  its  neighbours. 

Aristobulus^s  mother,  in  virtue  of  Hyrcanus's  will,  pretended  to  tfae 
government  ;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison, 
where  be^caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death.  For  his  brothers,  as  he  veiy 
much  loved  Antigonus  the  eldest  of  them,  he  gave  him  at  first  a  share  in' 
(lie  government ;  but  some  smell  time  after,  upon  a  false  accusation,  put 
him  to  death.     He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison  duri^  his  life. 

*  When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  authority  bis  fa- 
ther had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Itureans,  and  tffter  faa-f 
ving  subjected  the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Ju- 
daism, as  Hyrcanus  had  the  Idumeans  some  years  before.  He  gave  tbenl 
the  alternative,  either  to  be  circumcised  and  profess  thd  Jewish  religion,  or 
to  quit  their  country,  and  seek  a  setllera«flit  elsewhere.  They  cliftse  to 
stay  and  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incorporated 
with  the  Jews,  both  as  to  spirituals  and  temporals.  This  practice  becatne 
a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Asmoneans.  It  sfaows  that  they  had  not  a 
just  idea  of  religion  at  that  time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  received  but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion. 
Iturea,  inhabited  by  the  people  in  question,  was  a  part  of  Ckelosyria,  on 
the  north  east  frontier  of  Israel,  between  the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  territory  of  Damascus. 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Iturea  to  Jctusalem,  and 
to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  bis  brother  Antigonus,  to  make  an 
end  of  the  war  be  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  cabal,  who  envied 
Antigonus  the  king's  favour,  took  the  advantage  of  his  illness,  to  alienate 
the  king  against  him  by  false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  soon 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  successes  by  which  he  had  terminated  the 
war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  feast  of  the  tabernacles 
was  then  celebrating.  He  went  directly  to  the  temple  witli  bis  guards^ 
completely  armed  as  be  had  entered  the  city,  without  giving  himself  time 
to  change  any  part  of  his  equipage.  This  was  made  a  crime  with  the 
king  ;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him,  sent  him  orders  to  disarm 
himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible  ;  conceiving,  if  he  refused 
(o  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design  ;  and  in  that  case  he  gave  or* 
ders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobulus  was  gained 
by  the  queen  and  her  cabal,  and  told  him  the  order  quite  differently  ;  that 
the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  he  was.  Antigonus  went 
directly  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  tbe  guards  who  saw  him  come  in  his  arms, 
obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  violently  aRect- 
eJ  with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death.  Tormented  with  remorse  ol* 
<:onscience  for  this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable 
life,  and  expired  at  last  in  .the  highest  grief  and  despair. 

•  A  M.  3893.    Ant.  J.  C  106.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xul.  19.  Id.  deBcll.  Jud.  1.  3.' 
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SECTION  IL 

(LEIGN  of  ALEXAlVDER  JANNJEUS,  WHICH  CONTINUED  tWENTY  SEVE»  YEARS. 

♦SALOME,  the  wife- of  Aristobulus,  immediatelj  after  bis  death, 
took  the  three  princes  out  of  the  prison,  into  which  they  had  been  put  by 
her  husband.  Alexander  Jannsus,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  crowned. 
He  put  his  next  brother  to  deaths  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of 
the  crown.  As  for  the  third)  named  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable 
disposition,  and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity  as  a  pri- 
vate person,!  he  granted  him  his  favour,  and  protected  him  during  his  whole 
life.  No  more  is  said  of  him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  youngest  son  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against 
the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner^ 
42  years  after,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

Whilst  all  this  passed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypus  reigned 
at  Antiocfa,  and  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  at  Damascus^  made  a  cruel  war 
upon  each  other,  although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra,  and  Alexander 
the  youngest  of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  Latbyrus  the 
eldest  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  throne,  had  set  a  good  army  on  foot,  which  passed 
the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  10  months, 
having  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very  strong 
places,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  not  being  sufficiently 
upon  bis  guard  in  his  return,  he  was  beat  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  10,000 
men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  shame  with  which 
it  was  attended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  see,  that  many  people, 
instead  of  lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it ;  for,  from 
flie  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees,  they  bad  always  been  the 
enemies  of  his  bouse,  and  especially  of  this  Alexander  ;  and,  as  they  had 
drawn  almost  tbe  whole  people  into  their  party,  they  bad  so  strongly  pre- 
judiced and  inflamed  them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commo- 
tions, with  which  his  whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

{  This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seize  Raphia 
and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of  Gaza  without  defence,  after  the 
departure  of  Latbyrus.  Those  two  posts,  that  were  only  a  few  miles  fromb 
Gaza,  keep  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed  when* 
he  attacked  them.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  for 
calling  in  Latbyrus  against  him,  and  giving  bim  troops,  which  had  contri- 
buted to  his  gaining  the  fatal  battle  of  Jordan,  and  he  earnestly  sought  all 
occasions  to  avenge  himself  upon  them. 

II  As  soon  as  his  affairs  would,  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army  to 
besiege  the  city.  Apollodorus,  the  governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a 
whole  year  with  a  valor  and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation. 
§  His  own  brother  Lysimachus  could  not  see  his  glory  without  envy  ;  and 
that  base  passion  induced  bim  to  assassinate  tlie  governor.  That  wretch 
afterwards  associated  with  some  others  as  bad  as  himself,  and  surrendered 

•  A.  M.  3899.    Ant  J  C.  105.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  2a    Id.  de  Bdl.  Jod.  1.  3. 
t  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv,  8.  ^  ' 
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the  city  to  Alexander.  Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought  bj  his  behav- 
iour and  the  orders  he  gave,  that  be  intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clem- 
ency and  moderation.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mmself  master  of  all  the 
posts,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  be  gave  bis  soldiers  per- 
mission to  kill,  plunder  and  destroy  ;  and  immediately  all  the  barbarity 
that  could  be  imagined  was  exercised  upon  ttuit  unfortunafe  city.  The 
pleasure  o(  revenge  cost  him  very  dear ;  for  the  inhabitaot»  of  Gaza  de- 
fended themselves  like  men  in  despair,,  and  killed  almost,  as  many  of  hi» 
people  as  they  were  themselves.  But  at  length,  he  satiated  hi»  brutal  re- 
venge^ and  reduced  that  ancient  and  famous  city  to  an  heap  of  ruins  ;  af- 
ter which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.     This  war  emf^oyed  him  a  year. 

*  Some  time  after  the  people  affronted  him  in  the  most  heinous  manner. 
At  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  whilst  he  was  in-  the  temple,  ofTering  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  in  quality  of  high  priest,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  ofierings, 
they  threw  lemons  at  his  bead,,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names,  and 
amongst  the  rest  giving  him.  that  of  slave  ;  a  reproach,  which  sufficiently 
argued,  that  they  looked  upon* him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate. 
This  was  an  effect  of  what  Eleazar  had  presumed  to  advance- ;  that  the 
mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  bceaa  captive;  These  indignitie9  enraged  Alex- 
ander to  such  a  degree,  that  he  attacked  those  insolent  pe<^]e  in  person,  at 
the  bead  of  his  guards,  and  killed  to  the  number  of  6000  of  tfaem.  Seeii^ 
how  much  the  Jews  were  disaffected  in  regard  to  him,  he  was  afraid  to* 
trust  bis  person  any  longer  to  them,  and  used  ^sreign  troops  for  his  guard, 
whom  he  caused  to  come  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  be  liiraied  a^ 
body  of  6000  men,  who  attended  him  every  wherei 

t  When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which  had  rose  a^inst  him  » little  ap- 
i^easod  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  advantages  over 
them,  he  fell  into  an- ambuscade,  wherein  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his^ 
anny,  and  escaped  himself  with  great  difficulty.  At  his  retom  to  Jerusa- 
lem,j  the  Jews,  incensed  at  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him.  They  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  they  should  find  him  so  much-  weakened  and  de- 
jected by  his  loss,  that  they  should  find  no  difficulty  in  completing  faiv  de- 
struction, which  they  had  long  desired.  Alexander,  who  wanted  neither 
application  nor  valor,  and  who,  besides,  had  a  more  than  common  capad- 
ry,  soon  found  troops  to  oppose  them.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  btm 
and  his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years,  and  occasioned  great  misfor- 
tunes to  both  parties.  The  rebels  were  beaten  and  defeated  upoo  many  oc- 
easionsi 

II  Alexander  having^  taken  a  city  wherein  many  of  them  had  shut  them- 
selves up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to-  Jerusalem,  and  caused  tfaem 
ail  to  be  crucified  in  one  day.  When  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  be  or- 
dered their  wives  and  childrento  be  brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats- 
cut  before  their  faces.  During  this  eruel  exeoutioo,  the  king  regaled  bis 
wives  and  concubines  in  a  pTace  from-  whence  they  saw  all  that  passed  ; 
and  this  sight  was  to  him  and  them  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Horrid  gratification  !  This  civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that*  it' lasted, 
liad  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  50,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 

Alexander,  afler  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  other  foreigir> 
expeditions  witli  very  great  success.     Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  ho 
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abandoned  bimseif  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  tii&t  bvou^  a 
<)tiartan  ague  upon  him,*  of  which  he  died  at  three  years  end,  after  ha* 
ving  reigned  27. 

He  left  two  sons,  Hjrcanus  and  Aristobulus  ;  but  he  decreed  by  his 
9rill,  that  Alexandra,  his  wife,  should  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life, 
and  choose  which  of  her  soai  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 


SECTION  ni. 

HeiOir  OF  ALEXANDRA,  THE  WIFE  OP  ALEXAKDER  JAITSrSfTS,    WHICH  CONTIN- 
UED NINE  TEARS. 

t  ACCORDING  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  submitted 
herself  and  her  children  to  the  power  of  the  Phjirisees,  declaring  to  them, 
that  in  dowg  so,  she  onlj  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband. 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that  forgetting  their  hatred 
for  the  dead,  though  they  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  thej 
€hai^;ed  it  on  a  sudden  into  a  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  and, 
instead  of  the  invectives  and  reproaches  tiiey  had  always  abundantly  vent- 
ed against  him,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises  and  panegyrics,  wherein 
they  exalted  immoderately  the  great  actions  of  Alexander,  by  which  the 
nation  had  been  aggrandized,  and  its  power,  honour  and  credit,  much 
augmented.  By  this  means  they  brought  over  the  people  so  effectually, 
whom,  till  then,  they  had  always  irritated  acainst  him,  that  they  celebra- 
ted his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and  magniScence  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors  ;  and  Alexandra,  according  to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  con- 
firmed sovereign  administratrix  of  the  nation.  We  see  from  hence,  that  a 
blind  and  unlimited  conibrmity  to  the  power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees 
stood  with  tiiem  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and  made  all  failings,  and  even 
crimes,  disappear  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  which  is  very 
comnwn  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she  caused  her  eldest 
SOD,  Hyrcanus,  to  be  received  as  high  priest ;  he  was  then  near  30  years  of 
age.  According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  administration  of  all  impor- 
tant affiiirs  to  the'  Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  the 
decree,  by  which  John  Hyicanus,  father  of  the  two  last  kings,  had  abol- 
ished all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which  were  afterwards  more  gen- 
erally received  than  ever.  They  persecuted  with  great  cruelty,  all  those 
who  had  declared  themselves  their  enemies  in  the  preceding  reigns,  with- 
out the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent  them  ;  because  she  had  tied  up  her 
own  hands,  by  putting  herself  into  those  of  the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen 
in  her  faoisband's  time  what  a  civil  war  was,  and  the  infinite  misfortunes 
with  which  it  is  attended.  She  was  afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one  ;  and, 
not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give  way  to  the  vio* 
knee  of  tho»  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  believed  it  necessary  to 
sufler  a  less,  by  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head  may  contribute  very  much  to  our  ha<* 
ving  a  right  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation »  and  of  the  characters  of 
^hose  who  governed  it. 
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*  The  Pbifisees  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  those  who 
had  opposed  them,  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable  for 
all  the  faults  and  cruelties  with  which  they  had  thought  proper  to  blacken 
his  memory.  They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and 
invented  every  day  new  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy  those  who  gava 
them  most  umbrage  among  such  as  still  survived. 

The  friends  and  partizans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end  to  these  per- 
secutions, and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and 
came  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  at 
their  head.  They  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late 
king  ;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all  bis  wars,  and  in  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  involved  during  the  troubles;  that  it  was 
very  hard  at  present,  under  her  government,  that  every  thing  they  had 
done  for  him  should  be  made  criminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to 
the  implacable  hatred  of  their  enemies,  solely  for  their  adherence  to  her- 
self and  her  family.  They  implored  her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort 
of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  power,  to  permit  them  to  retire  out 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  their  seeking  an  asylum  elsewhere  ;  at  least 
they  begged  Iter  to  put  them  into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might  find 
some  security  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  afiected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  con- 
dition she  saw  them  in,  and  the  injustice  done  them  ;  but  it  was  oat  of 
her  power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired,  for  she  had  given  herself  mas- 
ters, by  engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees. 
How  dangerous  is  it  to  invest'Sucb  people  with  too  much  autliority  !  They 
exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of  justice,  to  sus- 
pend the  inquiries  after  the  culpable  ;  that  such  a  proceeding  was  what  no 
government  ought  to  suffer  ;  and  that  therefore  they  would  never  come  in- 
to it.  On  the  other  side,  the  queen  believed,  that  she  ought  not  to  give 
her  consent  that  the  real  and  faithful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon 
their  country  in  such  a  manner  ;  because  she  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  a  turbulent  faction  without  any  support,  and  would  have  no  resource  m 
case  of  necessity.  She  resolved  therefore  upon  the  third  point  they  had 
proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into  the  places  where  she  had  gar-* 
risons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that  conduct ;  the  first  was,  that  their 
enemies  dared  not  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where  they  would  have 
their  arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  second,  that  they  would  always  he  a 
body  of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could  rely  upoq  occasion  in  case  of  any 
rupture. 

Some  years  after,  queen  Alexandra  fell  sick  of  a  very  dangerous  distem- 
per, which  brought  her  to  the  point  of  death.f  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her 
youngest  son,  saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the 
design  of  seizing  the  crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
night,  with  only  one  domestic,  and  went  to  tlie  places  in  which,  according 
to  a  plan  he  had  given  of  them,  the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in 
garrison.  He  was  received  in  them  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  daj-s 
time  twenty  two  of  those  towns  and  castles  declared  for  him,  which  put 
him  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The  people,  as  well 
as  the  army,  were  entirely  inclined  to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel 
administration  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  governed  without  control  under 
Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupportable  to  all  tlie  world.     They  came 
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tberefoie  id  crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow  the  standard  of  Aristobulus  ;  in 
Iiopes  that  be  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  which  could  not 
be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect  ;  besides  which,  he  had  neither 
the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  design  ;  for  he  was 
heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of  a  very  mean 
genius. 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  Aristobulus's  party  augmented  considera- 
bly, they  went  with  Hyrcanusat  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying  queen 
what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered, 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such  affairs,  and 
that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  However  she  appointed 
JHyrcanusher  heir  general,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the 
Pharisees  used  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristo- 
bulus quitted  Jerusalem,  they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  be  had 
Jeft  behind  him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  or  Baris*  as  hostages  against  him- 
self. But  seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobulus 
did  the  same.  A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus» 
abandoned  by  most  part  of  the  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  brother,  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris  ; 
his  partisans  took  refuge  in  the  temple.  Some  time  after,  they  also  sub- 
mitted to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommo* 
datioD  with  him, 

SECTION  IV. 

REIGK  or  ARISTOBULUS  II.  WHICH  CONTINUED  SIX  YEARS. 

t  IT  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have 
the  crown  and  high  priesthood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to 
him,  and  content  himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his 
brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
reconcile  him  to  this  ;  for  be  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things,  and 
quitted  the  government,  after  having  possessed  it  three  months.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with  his  reign,  after  having  greatly  dis- 
tressed the  Jewish  nation  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Janna^us. 

The  troubles  of  the  state  were  not  so  soon  appeased,  to  which  the  am- 
bition of  Antipas,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of 
Herod,  gave  birth.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumsan,  and  a  Jew  by 
religion,  as  were  all  the  Idumteans,  from  the  time  Hyrcanus  had  obliged 
them  to  embrace  Judaism.  As  be  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  he 
had  gained  the  ascendant  of  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son  with  the  hope  of 
raising  himself  by  his  favour,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown. J  But 
when  he  saw  all  bis  measures  broke  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus.  and 
the  coronation  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he 
employed  his  whole  address  and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the 
throne. 

•  Baris  was  a  castle  situate  upon  a  high  rock,  without  the  works  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  were  upon  the  same  rock 
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The  latter,  by  bis  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  AAer  various  events  which 
.1  pass  over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompej,  who,  on  his  re* 
turn  ffoin  his  expedition  against  Mitbridates,  was  arrived  in  Syria,*  He 
there  took  cognizance  of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobu-* 
ius,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  bis  orders.  A  gceat  mimber  of  Jews 
went  thither  also,  to  demand  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  government 
of  both  the  one  and  tlie  other.  They  represented,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
ruled  by  kings  ;  that  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the 
high  priest,  who,  without  any  other  title,  administered  justice  according  to 
the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers  ; 
that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed  of  the  sacerdotal  line ;  but,  that  they  bad 
changed  the  form  of  the  government  for  a  new  one,  which  would  enslave 
tliem,  if  not  remedied. 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of  his 
birth  right,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leavii^  him  only  a  small  estate 
ibr  his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and 
of  plundering  his  neighbours  by  land.  And  to  confirm  what  be  alleged 
against  him,  he  produced  almost  1000  Jews,  the  principals  of  the  nation, 
whom  Antipater  had  brought  expressly  to  support,  by  their  testimony,  what 
that  prince  had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only  lor  bis 
incapacity ;  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable 
4ii  the  public  affairs ;  that  the  people  despised  him,  and  that  he,  Aristobtr- 
Ius,  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  the  government  into  hie  own 
hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers.  In  fine,  that 
he  bore  no  other  title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  done  before  him.  And 
in  proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he  produaed  a  great  number  of  the  young 
nobility  of  the  country,  who  appeared  with  iS  possible  splendour  and 
magnificence.  Their  superb  habits,  hau^ty  manners,  and  proud  demeanor^ 
<iid  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  beard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus  was 
violent  and  unjust,  but  would  not  however  pronounce  immediately  upon  it, 
lest  Aristobulus,  out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  his  designs  against  Ara« 
bia,  which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the  two  brothers 
respectfully,  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and  his 
Arabians,  he  should  pass  through  Judea,  and  that  he  would  then  refolate 
their  affairs,  and  make  the  necessary  dispositions  in  all  things. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey *s  sentiments,  set  out  sudden- 
ly from  Damascus,  without  paying  him  tl»s  least  instance  of  respect,  re* 
turned  into  Judea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  ibr  a  good  defence. 
By  this  conduct,  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompey  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  ibr  the  Arabian 
war.  Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms ;  but  when  he  aaw 
them  at  his  door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions, 
lie  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey,  however,  advan- 
ced as  far  as  Petra,  his  capital,  which  he  took.  Aretas  was  taken  in  it. 
Pompey  at  first  kept  him  under  a  guard  ;  but  at  length  he  was  released 
upon  accepting  the  conditions  imp<»ed  on  him  by  the  victor,  who  aooo  af- 
ter returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  Arlstobulus's  proceediim;s  in  Judea. 
He*  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found  Aristobulus  posted  io  tho 
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casde  of  AlexandrioD,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance 
of  the  coontiy.  The  place  was  eztremelj  strong,  built  by  his  father  Al* 
ezander,  who  bad  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompe/  sent  to  bid  him  come 
doirn  to  him.  Aristobulus  was  not  much  inclined  to  complj,  but  he  at 
last  gare  into  the  opinion  of  those  about  hins  who  apprehending  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  advised  him  to  go*.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conversatioif 
wfaldi  tnmed  upon  his  difierence  with  his  brother,  be  netumed  into  his 
castle.  He  repeated  the  same  two  or  three  time,  in  hopes  by  that  com- 
placency to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour. 
But  lor  fear  of  accident,  be  did  not  omit  to  pot  good  garrisons  into  his  strong 
l^aces,  and  to  make  all  other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case 
Pompey  should  decree  against  him.  Pompey,  who  bad  advice  of  his  pn>- 
ceedings,  the  last  tiaae  he  came  t&bim,  obliged  him  to  put  them  all  into  bis 
hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him  sign  enters  for  that  purpose 
to  all  tiie  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristobukn,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  bad  been  done  him^  as  soon 
^s  he  was  released,  made  ait  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thing 
for  the  war.  His  resolution  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the 
dKflereot  passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  be  saw  the  least  appearance  that 
Pompey  woukl  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  com- 
placency to-  incline  him  to  it.  When  on  the  contrary  he  had  the  least 
leaaoo  l»  suspect,  that  be  would  declare  against  him,  be  observed  a  di- 
HBCtly  opposite  conduct.  S«cb  was  the  contrariety,  visible  in  the  diiferenf 
steps  be  look  throughout  this  affair. 

Pompey  foUowed  him  cfose.  The  first  place,  where  be  eneamped  inr 
hie  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho  ;  there  he  received  the  news  of  Mith- 
ridate'e  dteath,  as  we  shatt  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  ooBtinued  kis  march  towards  Jerusalem.  When  be  approached, 
Arialobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet 
himy  aDd  endeavoured  to  hrmg  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising 
an  entire  submission,  and  a  gi^at  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war. 
Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and  sent  Gabinius,  at  the  bead  of  a  dctacli- 
ment,  to  receive  the  money  ;  but  when  that  lieutenant  general  arrived  at 
JPerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  sJiut  against  him,  and,  instead  of  receiving 
the  tnooey^  he  was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls^  that  the  city  woukl  not 
stand  to  the  agreement*  Pompey  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  they 
should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  be  had 
kept  with  him,  to  be  put  ii»  irons,  and  advanced  with  bis  whole  army 
against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  by  its  situation,  and 
the  works  which  had  been  made ;  and  bad  it  not  been  divided  within  doors 
against  itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  h>ng  defence. 

Aristobulus-s  party  was  for  defending  the  place,  especially  when  they 
saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner  ;  but  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanua 
were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general  ;  and  as  the  latter  were 
much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  mountain  wher& 
the  temple  stoody  to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and 
valley,  which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broke  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the 
citj  inrmiediately  opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The 
place  held  out  three  months  entire,  and  would  have  done  so  three  montbsr 
more,  and  perhaps  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for 
the  superstitious  rigor  with  which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbatli./ 
They  believed  indeed,  that  they  might  defend  themselves  when  attacked, 
hut  not  that  they  might  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for 
thei]»ei¥es.     The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  inac- 
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tion  upon  tlie  sabbath  days.  They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  upon  tbem^ 
but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines 
without  opposition.  'Thay  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with 
which  so  great  a  part  of  the  wall  fell,  that  the  breach  was  lai^e  enough 
for  an  assault.  The  place  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  a  terrible 
.slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  12,000  persons  were  killed. 

During  the  whole  tumult,  cries  and  disorder,  of  this  slaughter,  history 
observes  that  the  priests,  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service, 
continued  it  witli  surprising  unconcern,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  grief  to  see  their  friends  and  relations  massacred  before 
their  eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that  of  the 
sacrifices  they  offered,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  make  themselves  the 
victims  of  their  duty  ;  happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were 
as  faithful  to  the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  it. 

Pompey,  with  many  of  his  supc^rior  officers,  entered  the  temple,  and  not 
only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  into  which,  by 
the  law,  only  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  upon  the 
solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  the  Jew?: 
most  against  the  Komans. 

Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  that  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  sums  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  private  families  for 
their  better  security.  Those  sums  amounted  to  20(X)  talents,*  in  specie, 
without  reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and 
of  infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty 
of  the  god  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner  ; 
for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  re* 
ligion,  more  unworthy  tlie  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more 
opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  Pompey  in  this  noble  dis- 
interestedness had  no  other  motive  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calunmy  of 
all  means  of  attacking  his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  pagans  upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They 
blasphemed  what  they  knew  nothing  of. 

It  hath  been  observed  that  till  then  Pompey  had  been  successful  in  al) 
things,  but  that  after  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned 
him,  and  that  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECTION  V. 

REIGN  OF  HYRCANUS  II.  WHICH  CONTINUED  TWENTY  FOLR  YEARS. 

t  POMPEY,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  be  demolished,  re-established  Hyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with 
his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismem- 
bered several  cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the 
government  of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  ad- 
ministration of  affaris  to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and 
one  of  his  principal  ministers.  Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the  way 
to  Rome,  and  returned  into  Judca,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new 
troubles. 

J  Hyrcanus  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had 
tecourse  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.     Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  at^cr 
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having  overthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinsta- 
ted Hjrcanus  in  the  high  priesthcxxl.*  He  made  great  alterations  in  the 
civil  government  ;  for,  from  monarchical,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into 
aristocratical  ;  but  those  innovations  w^re  but  of  short  duration. 

t  Crassus,  upon  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon 
gratifying  his  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  be  had  been 
told  great  treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the 
richer  in  it,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
about  1,500,000  pounds  sterling. 

}  Caesar,  aAerhis  expedition  into  Egypt,  being  arrived  in  Syria,  Antigo- 
nos,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  Rome  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came 
to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne 
of  his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against 
Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Caesar  had  too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  their  interests  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
without  tlie  aid  he  had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would 
have  miscarried.  He  decreed,  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of 
high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  his 
posterity  aAer  him  for  ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of 
Judea,  under  Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree,  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was 
abolished,  and  the  government  of  Judea  re-established  upon  the  ancient 
footing. 

II  Antipater  caused  the  govemmebt  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phassel 
his  eldest  sort,  and  that  of  Galilee  to  Herod,  bis  second  son. 

§  Cassar,  at  Hyrcanus*s  request,  and  in  consideration  of  the  services  he 
bad  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  permitted  him  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  which  Poropey  had  caused  to  be  demolished.  Antipater, 
nvitboat  losing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it 
had  been  before  the  demolition.     Csesar  was  killed  this  year. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judea^  as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
lloman  empire,  was  agitated  by  violent  troubles. 

If  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria,  with  a 
powerful  army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with  or- 
ders to  place  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  ' 
side  bad  also  raised  troops.  Hyrcatlus,  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon 
the  proposal  of  an  accommodation,  had  the  imprudence  to  go  to  the  enemy, 
^ho  seized  them,  and  put  them  in  irons.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem 
the  moment  before  the  Parthians  entered  it  to  seize  him  also. 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed  An- 
tigonus upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into 
his  hands.  Phassel,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed 
out  bis  brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
As  for  Hyrcanus,  his  life  was  granted  him  ;  but  to  render  him  incapable  of 
the  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off;  for,  according  to 
the  levitical  law,**  it  was  requisite  that  the  high  priest  should  be  perfect  in 
all  bis  fllcmbers.     After  having  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the 
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Parlhians,  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  east,  from  whence  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.*  He  continued  a  pris- 
oner at  Seleucia  iir  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Phraates  to  the  crown, 
who  caused  bis  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see 
and  converse  with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very  numerous. 
They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king  and  high  priest,  and  raised  him  a 
revenue  sulBcient  to  support  his  rank  with  splendour.  The  love  of  his  na« 
tive  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advantages.  He  returned  the  year 
following  to  Jerusalem,  whither  Herod  had  invited  him  to  come,  but  put 
him  to  death  some  years  afterwards. 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome. 
Anthony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power,  which  the  triumvirate  had 
given  him.  He  took  Hezod  und<;r  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in 
his  favour  than  he  expected  ;  for,  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which 
was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,t  wliose  sister  Mariamne 
he  had  lately  married,  with  the  view  only  of  governing  under  him,  as  An- 
tipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus  ;  Anthony  caused  the  orown  to  be  con- 
ieried  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like 
eases,  for  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses 
which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers. 
Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  seintte,  and  conducted  by  the 
consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  received  the  investiture  of  the  crown, 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  occasions. 

Henxl  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great  afiaii^ 
and  returned  speedily  to  Judea.  He  employed  no  more  time  than  three' 
months  in  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SECTtON  Vh 

REION  OP  ANTIGONUS,  OF  OlfEY  TWO  YEARS  DURATION. 

j:IT  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  in  the  possession  o& 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans. 
Antigonus  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  resign  a. throne  which  had  cost  bim  so 
much  pains  and  money  to  acquire.  He  disputed  it  with  him  very  vigo- 
rously for  almost  two  years. 

II  Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  preparations  for  iber 
following  campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  invested  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Antliony  bad  giv- 
en orders  to  Sosius,  goveinor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  re- 
duce Antigonus,  and  to  put  Herod  into  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea. 

Whilst  the  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made 
a  tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariam- 
ne. They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other ;  but  the  unfore- 
seen troubles,  into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented  their  consummating  the 
marriage  till  then.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  king. 
Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus   the  second,  and 

•Joseph.  Antjq.  xv. «. 

t  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanns's  daughter  ;  and  his  fa-- 
ther  was  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  brodier  of  Hyrcanus;  so  that  the 
right  of  both  brothers  to  the  crown  was  united  in  his  person. 
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thereby  grand  daughter  to  those  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princess  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  virtue,  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree  ali  the 
other  qualities  that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  tu  the  As- 
monean  family,  made  Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing  her,  he  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  afiections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons 
ibr  consummating  bis  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their  forces, 
pressed  the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  with  a  very  nu- 
n^erous  army,  which  amounted  to  at  least  60,00(T  men.  The  place,  bow- 
ever,  held  out  against  them  many  months  with  exceeding  resolution  ;  and 
if  the  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of 
places,  as  they  were  brave  and  rebolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
taken ;  but  the  Romans,  who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things 
than  them,  carried  the  place  at  length,  after  a  siege  of  something  more 
than  six  months. 

*  The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  eitered  on  all 
sides,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  ;  and,  to  revenge  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  they  had  made,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so 
long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood 
and  slaughter,  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Antigonus  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius^ 
in  the  most  submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains, 
and  sent  to  Anthony,  as  soon  as  be  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at 
first  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  triumph  ;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think 
himself  safe,  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would 
not  let  him  rest,  till  be  had  obtained  the  death  ot  that  unfortunate  prince, 
for  which  he  even  eave  a  large  sum  of  money .t  He  was  proceeded  against 
in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor, 
and  was  fastened  to  a  stake ;  a  treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  nev- 
er used  any  crowned  head  before. 

Thus^nded  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  aAer  a  duration  of  129  years, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  Herod  enter- 
ed  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea. 

This  singular,  extraordinary,  and,  till  then,  unexampled  event,  by 
which  the  sovereign  authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an 
Iduroean,  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to 
a  celebrated  prophecy,  which  had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms  ;  bad  given  it  a^ 
the  certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  inter- 
ested, which  was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows  and  hopes,  and  dis- 
tinguished them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic  from  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  that  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but  without  knowing  or  being 
apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  who,  at  his  death, 
foretold  to  his  12  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what  would  happen  in 
tiie  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were  the  chiefs,  and 
after  whom  they  were  called.  Amongst  the  other  predictions  of  that  patri- 
arch concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tliere  is  this  of  which  we  now  speak  ; 
J  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
''  his  feet,  until  Sbiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  be.'*  The  sceptre  or  rod,  for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both,  implies 
here  the  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 
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All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Mes- 
siah, the  fact  is  therefore  incontestable,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential 
points.  The  first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  subsist,  it 
shall  have  pre-eminence  and  autlioritj  over  the  other  tribes  ;  the  second, 
that  it  shall  subsist,  and  fprn^  a  body  of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws 
and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verifjed  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israelities, 
wherein  that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  J^dah  appears  evidently.  This 
is  not  the  proper  place  for*  proofs  of  this  kind  ;  those  who  would  be  more 
fully  informed,  may  consult  the  explanation  of  Genesis  lately  published.* 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  the  least  atten- 
tion. When  Herod,  the  Idqmean,  and  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was 
placed  upon  the  throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the  tribe  of 
Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes,  were  Qrst  taken  from  it  The  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah hhd  no  longer  the  supremacy ;  it  was  no  longer  a  body  subsisting,  from 
which  the  magistrates  were  taken.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
Messiah  was  come.  But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest, 
and  was  confounded  with  them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian  and 
Adrian,  who  finally  exterminated  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore 
before  those  times  the  Messiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies ! 
Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments 
upon  facts  like  these,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter  ? 
Herod,  reduced  to  (juit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  had  no 
thoughts  of  demanding  the  sovereignty  for  hioiself,  but  for  another.  It 
was  Xhe  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  whilst  there  were  prin- 
ces of  the;  royal  family  in  being  ;  but  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eterni- 
ty, that  Herod  should  be  king  of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  soon- 
er pass  away  than  that  decree  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Anthoi^  was  a( 
Rome,  anci  in  possession  of  sovereign  power,  when  Herod  arrives  there* 
How  many  events  were  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  things  to  this  poin^  i 
But  is  there  any  thing  difhcult  to  the  Almighty  ? 


ARTICLE  11. 

ABRIDGMENT  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE^PARTHIANS. 

A  HE  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  conside- 
rable that  ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  com- 
mon, it  extended  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major,  and  made 
even  the  Romans  tremble,  its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  474 
years  ;  of  which  254  were  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  220  after  him.  Ar- 
saces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  successors  were 
called  Arsacides.  Artaxerxcs,  by  birth  a  Persian,  having  overcome  and 
slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  those  kings,  transferred  the  empire  of  the 
Parlhians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fit*th  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Mammeus.  I  shall  only  s|)eak  here  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthian$ 
before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  them  very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  cf 
Crassus,  which  1  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

#  By  F.  Babuty,  Rue  St.  Jacquc?, 
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*  I  have  observed  elsevrbere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  occasion  to  make 
Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  bad  been  in  possession 
of  it,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner  he  bad 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians.  Theodotus,  at  the 
same  time  made  Bactria  revolt,  and  took  that  province  from  Antiochus» 
sirnamed  Theos. 

t  Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callioicus,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  subdue  the  Parthians.  He  fell  mto  their  hands  him- 
self, and  was  made  prisoner  ;  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tiridates  cal- 
led otherwise  Arsaces  II.  brother  of  the  first. 

I  Antiochus,  sirnamed  the  Great,  was  more  successful  than  his  predeces- 
sor. He  marched  into  the  east,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which 
the  Parthians  had  taken  from  him.  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged 
the  II  king  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  aAer 
with  an  armj  of  100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse.  As  the  war  was  of  a 
tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left 
him  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  in  re- 
Gonqgering  the  revolted  provinces.  §  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  againsP 
EutbydemuB  king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  ac« 
commmodation. 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.  succeded  his  father,  and  after  having 
reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown,  at  his  death,  to  Phraates  I.  his  eldest 
son. 

IF  Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  his  own 
issue,  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effect  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  anus  farther 
than  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator 
prisoner. 

**  Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king 
of  Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pre- 
text of  delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  cap- 
tivity. After  having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself 
overthrown  and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
Phraates,  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had  formed  the  design  cf  invading 
Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle. 

tt  Artabanus,  his  uncle,  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after. 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom  Justing  says  that  his  great 
actions  acquired  him  the  simame  of  Great. 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tigranes  as 
an  hostage.  ||||  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
by  the  Parthians  themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 

§§ Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-established  him 
in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  two  years  after. 

•  A.  M.  3750.    Ant  J.  C.  254 

t  A.  M.  376a    Ant.  J.  C.  S36.        ^  A.  M.  3792.    Ant  J.  C  212. 

it  The  AWjc  Longuezue,  in  his  Laun  dissertation  upon  tlie  Ai-sacides,  at- 
cribes  what  is  here  said  to  Artabanus,  whom  he  places  between  Arsaces  IL 
and  Priapatius.    Justin  says  nothing  cf  them. 

S  A.  M.  3798.    Ant  J.  C.  206  H  A.  M.  S84a    Ant.  J.  C.  164, 

•*  A    M.  3873.    Ant.  J.  C  131.         ft  A.  M.  3875.    Ant  J.  C.  129. 

^  Justin.  L  xviii.  c  3.  p.  1 15. 

flit  A.  M.  3909.    Ant  J.  C   95.    Justin.  I.  xvilL  c  3. 

^  A.  M.  3912.    Ant  J.C.  92. 
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*  It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobazuk 
to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  aad  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given  place  to  Sjlla. 

t  Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging  Philip  bis 
brother  in  the  city  of  Berea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  Iroope 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  wbo  treated 
him  with  all  the  honours  possible.     He  died  there  of  disease. 

J  Mithridates  11.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  generally  re- 
gretted by  his  subjects.  The  domestic  troubles  with  whichiiis  death  was. 
followed,  considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  \o9 
still  more  sensible.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  bad 
given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed 
the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  and  Phoenicia. 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires,  and  after  bim 
Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  almost  nothing  more  is  known  that)  their  names. 

II  Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  be  sir- 
named  the  God. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Romans  had 
obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  intelligence  with 
the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  him  the  letter  which  Sal- 
lust  has  preserved 

§  Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus,  to  terminate 
the  war  against  Mitridates,  engaged  Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  breaks  witli 
Pompey. 

IT  After  Pompey 's  retum  to  Rome,  Phraates  is  killed  by  his  awn  childien. 
Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  takes  his  place. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  dies  almost  at  the  same  time.  Artavasdcs, 
bis  son,  succeeds  him. 

**  Mithridates,  expelled  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects^  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brotlier 
Orodes,  applies  to  Gabinius  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him 
upon  the  throne,  but  without  effect.  He  takes  up  arms  in  his  own  defence, 
tt  Besieged  in  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he  surrenders  to  Oiodes,  who, 
considering  him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  by  which  means  Orodes  becomes  peaceable  possessor  of  the 
throne. 

H  But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
expect.  Crassus  bkd  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey, 
for  the  second  time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Cras- 
sus, who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  upon  that  account,  because  it  favoured 
the  design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Partbia.  AVhen  be  was 
in  company,  even  with  people  he  scarce  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his 
transports.  Amongst  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he 
ran  even  into  rhodomontades  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character,  and  seem- 
ed  to  forget  himself  in  a  strange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  tbf 

•  A.M.  3914.    Ant.  J.  C.  90. 

t  A.  M.  3915.    Ant.  J.  C  89.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii,  22. 
i  A.  M.  3915.    Ant.  J.  C.  89.    Sirab.  1.  xi.  p.  534.    Plitf.  in  Lucul.  p.  500^ 
«cc. 
fl  A.  M.  5935.    Ant.  J.  C.  69.  $  A.  M.  3938.    Ant  J.  C.  66. 

If  A.  M.  S94S.    Ant  J.  C.  56.  ••  Justin.  1.  xJiL  c.  4. 

ft  A.  M.  3S49.    Ant  J.  C.  55. 
tt  A.  M.  3950.    Ant.  J.  C.  54*    Plut.  in  Crass,  p.  o52--554. 
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goTemment  of  Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest  of  some  neigbbouHttg  pioTinces, 
nor  even  to  that  of  Partbia  ;  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  such  things,  as 
should  make  the  great  exploits  of  Lucuilus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparison 
with  his.  He  bad  already  overrun  in  thought  Bactria  and  the  Indies,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east. 
However,  in  the  instructions  and  powers  which  were  given  him,  Partbia 
was  in  no  manner  included  ;  but  all  the  world  knew  his  design  against  it 
was  bis  darling  passion.     Such  a  beginning  forbodes  no  success. 

His  departure  bad,  besides,  something  more  inauspicious  in  it.  One  of 
fhe  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppose  bis  going,  and  was  joined 
by  many  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with  gaiety  of  heart, 
to  carry  a  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and 
were  their  friend^i  and  allies.  That  tribune,  in  consequence,  having  in 
Tain  opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  beibre  him. 
When  Crassus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw  perfumes  and  poured  libations 
into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the  most  terrible  imprecations,  whicb 
could  not  be  heard  without  making  all  present  tremble  with  horror,  and  of 
whicb  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  accohplisfament. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he  continued  hit 
march,  arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous^ 
embarked,  and  lost  abundance  of  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived 
HI  Galatia,  be  had  an  interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  of  a 
very  advanced  age,  was  at  that  time  employed  in  building  a  new  city ;. 
upon  which  Crassus  rallied  him  to  this  effect ;  '*  King  of  the  Galatians, 
^  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day.'^^ 
*^  And  you,  k>rd  Crassus,"  replied  Dejotarus,  *'  are  not  too  early  in  set- 
"  ting  out  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians."  For  Crassus  was  at  that 
lime  upwards  of  60  years  old,  and  bi^  countenance  made  him  look  still 
older  than  he  was. 

t  He  had  been  informed,  that  there  were  considerable  treasures  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  be- 
lieved it  worth  his  trouble  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself 
master  of  them.  He  ^erefore  marched  thither  with  his  army.  Besides 
the  other  riches,  which  amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  in  it  there 
was  a  beam  of  gold,  inclosed  and  concealed  in  another  of  wood  made  hol- 
k)w  for  that  use  ;  this  was  known  only  to  Eleazar  the  priest  who  kept  the 
treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  This  beam  of  gold  weighed  300  mine,  each 
of  whicb  weighed  two  pounds  and  an  half.  Eleazar,  who  was  apprized 
of  the  motive  of  Crassus*s  march  to  Jerusalem,  to  save  the  other  riches, 
whicb  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited  in  the  temple  by  private  persons, 
discovered  the  golden  beam  to  Crassus,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it  away, 
after  having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  rest.  Was  be 
so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  tiling  sacred  with  avarice  ?  Crassus  took  the 
beam  of  gold,  and  notwithstanding  made  the  rest  of  the  treasures  his  plun^ 
der,  which  amounted  to  about  1,500,000  pounds  sterling.  He  then  con« 
tinued  his  route. 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happy  as  he  could  have  expected.  He 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it  witb 

•  The  twelfdi  hour  was  the  end  of  the  day. 
+  Joseph.  Antiq.  xlv.  12. 
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his  army,  ahd  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them  without 
any  other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire  of  enriching 
himself  by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely 
opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylia,  and  afterwards  under  Pompey,  had 
made  peace,  and  several  treaties  with  them.  There  had  been  no  complaint 
of  any  infraction  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war ;  so  thai  the 
Partbians  expected  nothing  less  than  such  an  invasion ;  and,  not  being 
upon  their  guard,  had  made  no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus,  in 
consequence,  was  master  of  the  field,  and  overrun  without  opposition  the 
greatest  part  of  Mesop>otamia.  He  took  also  several  cities  with  no  resist- 
ance ;  and  had  he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  it  had 
been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to 
have  seized  them  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had 
done  of  Mesopotamia.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  point  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  after  having  left  7000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  to  secure  the  cities 
which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  re-passed  the  Euphrates,  and  put  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  where  his  sole  employ- 
ment was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Cssar  sent  to  him  out  of  Gaul,  a 
young  man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with  several  of  the  ^military 
crowns,  given  by  the  general  to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
▼aldur.     He  brought  with  him  1000  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition,  which  were 
very  considerable,  the  greatest  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken 
this  war,  was  his  hasty  return  into  Syria  ;  for  he  ought  to  have  gone  oa 
without  staying,  and  to  have  seized  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Partbians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  time  to  make  prep- 
arations by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

Whilst  he  was  re-assembling  all  his  troops  from  their  winter  quarters, 
ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Partbia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commis- 
sions in  a  few  words.  They  told  him,  that  if  that  army  was  sent  by  the 
Romans  against  the  Partbians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any 
treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final  ru- 
in of  the  one  or  the  other  empire ;  that  if,  as  they  had  been  informed,  it 
was  only  Crassus,  who  against  the  opinion  of  his  country  and  to  satiate  his 
private  avarice,  had  taken  arms  against  them,  and  entered  one  of  their  pro- 
vinces, the  king,  their  master  was  well  disposed  to  act  %vith  moderation  in 
the  affair,  to  take  pity  of  the  age  of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in 
his  dominions,  rather  shut  up  than  keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depart 
with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  They  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  garrisons  left 
by  Crassus  in  the  conquered  places.  Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only 
with  a  rhodomontade.  He  told  them,  **  they  should  have  his  answer 
*^  in  the  city  of  Seleucia."  Upon  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  ambassadors; 
named  Vahises,  made  an  answer,  laughing,  and  showing  him  the  palm  ot 
bis  hand  ;  *'  Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in  the  palm  of  my 
"  hand  than  Seleucia.'*  The  ambassadors  retired,  and  went  to  give  their 
king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

■  *  As  .soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Crassus  took  the  field.  The 
pQTlhians  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  t» 
make  head  against  him.  Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops,  and  march- 
ed in  person  with  one  part  of  them  to  tite  frontiers  of  Armenia  ;  he  sent 
tte  other  into  Mesopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Surena.     That  gene- 
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fal,  upon  his  arrival  there,  retook  several  of  the  places  Crassus  had  made 
himself  master  of,  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who  with  exceeding  dif- 
ficulty bad  escaped  out  of  tbe  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been 
in  garrison,  of  which  the  P^rtbians  bad  already  retaken  some,  and  were 
besieging  the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  ^ighly  ca- 
pable of  disquieting  and  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had 
§een  with  their  own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
they  had  also  been  witnesses  of  their  terrible  valor  in  the  bloody  attacks 
of  the  cities  they  besieged.  They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to  be 
escaped  when  they  pursued,  nor  overtaken  when  they  fled  ;  that  their  ar- 
rows, of  a  weight,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  an  astonishing  rapidity,  were 
always  attended  with  mortal  wounds,  against  which  it  was  impossible  to 
defend. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  imagined  that  the  Parthians  diflered  in  nothing  from  the  Ar- 
menians and  Cappadocians,  that  Lucullus  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in 
the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never 
dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation, that  they  were  to  experience  great  battles  and  great  dangers. 
This  discouragement  rose  so  high,  that  many  of  the  principal  officers  were 
6f  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  Crassus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  to 
assemble  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise. 
But  Crassus  listened  to  no  other  advice,  but  of  those  who  pressed  him  tor 
begin  his  march,  and  to  make  all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution, 
was  the  arrival  of  Artabasus,  king  of  Armenia.  He  brought  with  him  a 
body  of  6000  horse,  which  were  part  of  his  guards  ;  adding,  that  besides 
these,  he  had  10,000  cuirassiers,  and  30,000  foot,  at  his  service.  But  he 
advised  him  to  take  great  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  told  him  that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  the 
way  of  Armenia.  The  reasons  with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were, 
that  Armenia,  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in  which 
the  greatest  strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  rendered  entirely 
useless  to  them  ;  mat  if  they  took  this^route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
supply  the  army  with  all  necessaries  ;  instead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by 
the  way  of  Mesopotamia,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have 
a  powerful  arnoiy  in  bis  front,  on  all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  take,  before  he  could  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  domin- 
ions ;  that  in  those  plains,  the  horse  would  have  all  possible  advantages 
against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where 
the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress  for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The 
counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  reasons  unanswerable  ;  but  Crassus,  blinded 
hy  Providence,  which  intended  to  punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed, 
in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  despised  all  that  was  said  to  him. 
He  only  desired  Artabasus,  who  returned  into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him 
his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self  evident  in  a 
great  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upon  it  ;  this, 
is  Dion  Cassius,  a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  war-^ 
rior.  He  says,  that  "  the  Romans  under  Crassus  had  no  salutary  view, 
"  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be 
"  done,  or  in  no  condition  to  execute  it  ;  so  that  one  would  have  thought. 
Vol.  IY.  38 
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**  that  condemned  and  pursued  hy  some  divinitj,  they  could  neither  make 
'*  use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds."  That  divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion,  it 
was  he  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done 
(o  his  temple. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions  of 
lix)t,  near  4000  horse,  and  as  many  light  armed  soldiers  and  archeis, 
which  amounted  in  aii  to  more  than>  40,000  men,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the 
finest  armte»  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  his  troops  passed  the 
bridge,  he  had  laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a  dread- 
ful storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  soldieis,  as  if 
to  prevent  them  from  going  on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  eloud,  oulof 
which  burst  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thunderclaps  and  light- 
ning, fell  upon  the  bridge,  and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were 
seized  with  fear  and  sadness.  He  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the 
best  manner  he  was  able,  promising  them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should 
march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia ;  and  concluding  his  discourse  witk 
assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  them  should  return  that  way.  Those  last 
words,  whicb  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped  him  very  impnidently, 
threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus  well 
knew  the  bad  e/Tect  they  had  produced  ;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy 
and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explaining  the  sense  of 
those  words,  to  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  whom  he 
had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  found  the  marks  of 
abundance  of  horse,  which  seemed  to  have  fled  suddenly  a»  if  they  had 
been  pursued. 

Upn  this  advice^  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  bis  hopes,  and  his  sol- 
diers began  to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have  courage 
to  stand  a  chaise,  and  come  to  blows  with  them..  Cassius  advised  him  at 
least  to  approach  some  town,  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest 
the  army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the  enemy, 
their  force,  and  what  designs  they  had  in  view  ;  or  if  Crassus  did  not  ap- 
prove that  counsel,  to  march  along  the  Euphrates  towards  Selcucia  ;  be- 
cause, by  always  keeping  upon  the  coast  of  that  river,  he  would  pet  it- 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthians  to  surround  him  ;  and  that,  with  the 
fleet  that  might  follow  him,  provisions  might  be  always  brought  from  Syr- 
ia, and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army  might  stand  in^  need.  This 
Cassius  was  Crassus*s  quaestor,  and  the -same  who  afterwards  killed  Caesar.* 

Crassus,  afler  having  considered  this  advice,  was  upon  the  point  of 
coming  into  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in 
unexpectedly,  and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  difieient 
plan.  That  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by 
many  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Surena 
found  him  entirely  qualified  to  play  the  part  he  gave  himi  Accordingly, 
Svhen  he  was  conducted  to  Crassus,  he  informed  him,  that' the  Parthians- 
would  not  look  the  Roman  army  in  the  face  ;  that  its  name  alone  had  al- 
ready spread  an  universal  terror  among  their  troops  ;  and  that  there  want- 
ed no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  than  to  march  directly  ep- 
to  them,  and  give  them  battle.  He  offered  to  be  their  guide  himself,  and 
to  carry  them  the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blinded  by  this  flattery,  and 
deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to  what  he 
proposed,  gave  entirely  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  instan?^ 
ces  of  Cassius,  and  some  othens  who  suspected  that  impostor's  design* 
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Crassu3  would  hearken  to  nobodj.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  Laving 
fjersuaded  him  to  dranr  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted 
liim  across  the  plain  by  a  waj  at  £rst  level  and  easy,  but  which  at  length 
became  difficult,  from  the  deep  sands,  on  which  the  army  found  itself  en- 
gaged, in  the  midst  of  a  vast  country,  all  bare,  and  of  a  frightful  dryness, 
where  the  eye  could  discover  neither  end  nor  boundary,  nor  the  troops 
liope  to  find  rest  and  refieshment.  U  thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way, 
discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of  the  country  alone  threw  them 
into  a  despair  still  more  terrible  ;  for  they  could  perceive  neither  near 
them,  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook  ;  not  so  much  as 
an  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  all  round  but 
heaps  of  buroiag  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  (he  arrival  of 
couriers  from  Artabasus  4iught  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That  prince 
informed  Crassua,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great 
army ;  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  prevented  him  from  sending  the 
aid  he  had  promised  ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in 
order  to  their  uniting  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy  ;  that,  if  he 
would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  iiis 
inarches  and  encampments,  the  open  plains,  and  such  places  as  were  com- 
modious for  the  horse,  and  to  keep  always  close  to  the  mountains.  Cras- 
«U8,  instead  of  giving  ear  to  these  wise  counsels,  flew  out  against  those 
that  gave  them  ;  and  without  vouchsafing  to  write  an  answer  to  Artabasus« 
he  only  told  his  couriers,  *'  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  consider  the  af- 
*'  fairs  of  Armenia  ;  1  shall  go  thither  «oo«,  and  shall  then  punish  Artaba- 
**  sus  for  bis  treachery." 

Crassus  was  so  full  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful  suggestions, 
that  he  had  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstanding 
all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  great  way  in- 
to the  sandy  desert  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made  his  escape^ 
nnd  gave  Surena  an  account  of  what  be  had  done* 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's  country,  where 
it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  c^me  in  full  speed  to 
inform  Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  advanced 
with  great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news 
threw  the  whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was 
more  affected  with  it  than  the  rest«  He  made  all  possible  haste  to  draw 
up  his  army  in  battle.  At  first,  folk>wing  the  advice  of  Cassius,  he  ex- 
tended his  infantry  as  far  as  be  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more 
ground,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him  ;  he  posted  all 
his  cavalry  upon  the  wings.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and, 
drawing  up  his  foot  in  close  order,  he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow 
square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each  flank  had  twelve  cohorts*  in 
front.  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  horse  near  it,  in  order  that  each 
part,  being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body  might  charge 
with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to  Cassius ; 
Ibe  other  to  his  young  son  Crassus  ;  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook,  which  had  not 
much  water,  but  was  however  exceedingly  gratefal  to  the  soldiers,  from 
the  exceeding  drought  and  excessive  heat. 

*  The  Roman  cohort  was  a  body  of  infantry  consisting  of  5  or  600  men,  and 
differed  very  little  from  what  is  now  called  a  T 
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Mqst  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  pro[ier  to  encamp  in 
this  place,  to  give  the  troops  tinne  to  recover  the  extraordinary  fatigues  they 
had  undergone  in  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  during  the 
night ;  thai  in  tlie  mean  time,  alJ  possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get 
intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  disposition 
were  known,  they  might  attack  them  the  next  day.  But  Crassus,  suffering 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  horse  un- 
der ins  command,  who  pressed  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave 
orders,  that  all  who  had  occasion  for  refreshment  should  eat  under  arms  in 
their  ranks  ;  and  scarce  allowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  command- 
ed them  to  march,  and  led  them  on,  not  slowly,  and  halting  sometimes, 
but  with  rapidity,  and  as  fast  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view 
of  tlie  enemy.  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either 
so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  they  had  been  represented,  whicli  was  a 
stratagem  of  Surena.  He  bad  concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions 
behind  the  advanced  troops  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders  to  cover  themselves  with 
Iheir  vests  or  with  skinF. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian  gene- 
ral had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of  battle,  than  the  whole  field  resounded 
with  dreadful  cries,  and  the  most  frightful  noise  ;  for  the  Parthiansdid  not 
excite  their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  ai 
great  number  of  hollow  instrurnents,  covered  with  leather,  and  having 
bells  of  brass  round  them,  %vhich  they  struck  violently  against  each  other : 
the  noise  made  by  these  instruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed 
like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined  with  claps  of  thunder.  Those  bar- 
barians had  well  observed,  that  of  all  the  senses,  none  disorders  the  soul 
more  than  the  hearing  ;  that  it  strikes  upon  and  affects  it  the  most  imme- 
diately, and  is  the  most  i^udden  in  making  it  in  a  manner  change  its  na- 
ture. 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had  cast  the  Romans; 
were  quite  different  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  th^ 
covering  of  their  aniis,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  bright- 
ness of  their  helmets  and  cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and 
glittered  like  sunbeams,  and  to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their 
horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena,  handsome,  well 
made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  of  a  much  greater  reputation  for 
valor  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mein  seemed  to  promise  ;  for  he  painted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and  like  them  wore  his  hair  curled,  and 
dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  persevered  in  wearing  theirs 
afler  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected,  and  such  as  nature  gave 
(hem,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

•  At  first  the  barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Romans  with  their  pikes, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  bneak  the  front  ranks ;  but  having  ob- 
served the  depth  of  the  hollow  square,  so  well  closed  and  even,  in  which 
the  troops  stood  firm  and  supported  each  other  successfully,  they  fell  back, 
and  retired  in  a  seeming  confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broke. 
But  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see  their  whole  army  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  Crassus  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light 
armed  foot  to  charge  them  ;  but  they  could  not  execute  those  orders  long  ) 
for  they  were  reduced  by  an  hail  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  them^Ivcs 
behind  their  heavy  armed  foot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay   began  now,  upon  experiencing  the  rapidity 
apd  force  of  those  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  whicl^ 
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penetrated  alike  whatever  they  hit.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied 
themselves  to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its  being  possible  forthera  tp 
miss,  though  they  had  endeavoured  it  ;  so  close  were  the  Romans  embat- 
tled. Thej  did  dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep  wounds  ;  because 
drawing  their  bows  to  the  utmost,  the  strings  discharged  their  arrows,  of 
an  extraordinary  weight,  with  an  impetuosity  and  force,  that  nothing  could 
resist. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  knew 
not  in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks  they 
were  wounded  mortally  ;  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  enpmy ' 
they  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Parthi- 
ans fled  before  them,  and  kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  retired  ;  for, 
of  all  nations  in  the  world  they  were  the  most  expert  in  that  exercise  after 
the  Scythians  ;  an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived  ;  for,  in 
flying  they  saved  their  lives,  and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infaniy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarian?,  after  having;  ex- 
hausted all  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blows 
with  them,  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with  valor  and  reso« 
*  lution  ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  there  were 
camels  laden  with  arrows,  whither  those  who  had  exhausted  their  quivers 
wheeled  about  to  replenish  them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all  courage,  sent 
orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour,  whatevcfr  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy, 
before  he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  them  ;  for  they  were  principally  in- 
tent upon  him,  and  were  wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  1300  horse,  500  archers,  and 
eight  cohorts,*  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about  against  those 
who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they  were  afraid 
to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good  an  aspect,  or 
rather  designed  to  draw  off  young  Crassus  as  far  as  they  could  from  his 
father,  immediately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  they  don't  stand  us,"  pushed  on  full  speed  after 
them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  piqued  them- 
selves upon  not  staying  behind,  and  followed  them  at  their  heels.  Carried 
on  by  their  eagerness,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them, 
they  firmly  believed  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pursue,  till,  being  at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered 
their  error  ;  for  those  who  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by 
many  other  troops,  came  on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  made  his  troops  halt,  in  hopes  that  the  enemy, 
upon  seeing  their  small  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack  them,  and  come  to 
close  fight  ;  but  those  barbarians  contented  themselves  with  opposing  him 
in  front  with  their  heavy  armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of  their  light 
horse,  that  wheeling  about,  and  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  without 
joining  them  poured  in  a  perpetual  flight  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust 
that  the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another  ;  arid  by  being 
pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  c\(X^  order,  they  were  a  kind  of 
butt  foi'^ery  arrow  shot  at  them,  and  died  by  slow,  but  cruel  deaths.  For 
finding  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  the  pains  they 
suffered,  they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their 
bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner  in  exquisite  torments  ;  for  endeavouring 
to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated 

*  They  consisted  of  near  6000  men. 
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across  their  veins  and  nerves,  ihej  onlj  made  their  wounds  the  larger  and 
increased  their  pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  those  who  were  still  alive,  were 
no  longer  in  any  condition  to  act.  For  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  Uiem  to 
charge  the  heavy  armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their 
bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  through,  and  rivetted  to  the 
ground  ;  so  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  them- 
selves, or  fly.  Putting  himself  therefore  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made 
a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy  armed  body,  covered  with  iron,  and 
threw  himself  boldly  among  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as. 
well  in  attacking  as  defending ;  for  his  troops,  with  weak  and  short  javelins, 
struck  against  armour  either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather  [^ 
whereas  the  barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were  either  naked  or  lightl  j 
armed,  with  good  and  strong  spears.  These  Gauls  were  troops  in  whom 
young  Crassus  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  with  whom  he  did  most 
wonderful  exploits  ;  for  those  troops  took  hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  closing  with  tliem,  seized  them  by  the  neck,  and  threw  them  off 
their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lay  without  power  to  stir,  from 
the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls,  quitting  their 
horses,  crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and  thrust  their  swoids  into  their 
bellies.  The  horses  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and  throwing 
off  their  riders,  trampled  them  under  foot  as  was  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead 
upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and  thhrst ;  for  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of 
their  horses,  which  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy  armed  body^ 
killed  themselves  upon  their  spears. 

They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  in£antry,  and  to  carry  off 
young  Crassus,  who  had  received  several  dangerous  wounds* 

Upon  their  way,  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand,  to 
which  they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and  made 
an  inclosure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intrenchment,  in  hopes  that  k 
would  assist  them  considerably  in  defending  themselves  against  the  bar- 
barians ;  but  it  happened  quite  otherwise  ;  for,  in  an  even  place  the  front 
covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation,  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  showing  them  over  each  other's  heads,  and  those 
in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot.  So  that,  un- 
able to  avoid  the  arrows  which  the  barbarians  showered  continually  upoD 
them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of  them,  and  deplored  their  unhap- 
py destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  without  being  able  to  make  use  of  their 
arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their  valor. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  city  of  Carrs.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion 
to  see  him  in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and 
to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  liad  espoused  the  party  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he  replied,  '*  that  the  fear  of  no  death, 
*^  however  cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many  brave  men,  who 
**  died  out  of  love  for  him."  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  young  lord  !  He 
ordered  them  to  make  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  embracing  them,  dismis- 
sed them  the  service.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  band^ 
which  was  shot  througli  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics 
to  thrust  his  sword  through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  killed  themselves,  and  many  of  those  that  remained  were 
<hin  fijhling  wHh  exceeding  valor.     The  Parthians  made  only  about  600 
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.  prisoners  ;  and  af\er  having  cut  off  young  Crassus's  head,  marched  inunedi- 
alelF  against  his  father. 

The  latter,  aAer  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Partbians,  and  re- 
ceived advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had 
resumed  some  courage  ;  and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed  him 
seemed  to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  gone  with  the  rest  against  young  Crassus  ;  wherefore,  drawing  his^ 
army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  son 
would  speedily  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son  to  inform  him 
of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  iallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
barbarians,  who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last,  who  had  es- 
caped  with  great  difficulty,  got  to  bis  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that 
his  son  was  lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement* 
Upon  this  news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicting 
thoughts,  and  his  reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer 
capable  of  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of  saving 
his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go  to  his  aid  ;  and  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  march* 

The  rarthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of  young  Crassus,  arrived 
that  moment  with  great  cries  and  songs  of  victoi-y,  which  from  far  appri* 
sed  the  unfortunate  father  of  his  misfortune.  The  barbarians,  carrying  the 
head  of  young  Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans^ 
and  insulting  them  with  the  roost  scorniiil  bravadoes,  they  asked  them  of 
what  family  and  relations  that  young  Roman  was  :  *'  for,"  said  they,  **  it 
^*  is  impossiblie  that  a  young  man  of  such  extraordinary  valor  and  bravery 
**  should  be  the  son  of  so  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus." 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Riomans,  and  instead  of  exciting 
the  height  of  anger,  a^nd  the  desire  of  revenge  in  them,  froee  them  witb 
(error  and  dismay.  Crassus,  however,  showed  mere  constancy  and  cour- 
age on  his  disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before  ;  and  running  through  tho 
ranks,  be  cried  out,  <'  Romans,  this  mourning  regards  only  me.  The  for- 
^  tune  and  glory  of  Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  invincible,  whilst  yoti 
''  continue  firm  and  intrepid.  If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father, 
^  who  has  just  now  lost  a  son,  whose  valor  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in 
**  jour  rage  and  resentment  against  the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of 
^*  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty,  and  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
^*  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There  is  a  necessity  for  experiencing 
**  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great  achievments.  LucuUus  did  not  de* 
**  ieat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio,  Antiochus,  without  costing  them  some  blood.. 
**  It  is  after  the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  vie- 
^  tories.  It  is  not  by  the  &vour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a 
"  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  herself 
"  with  vigor  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate  his 
treops  ;  but  when  he  had  given>  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  battle,  he 
perceived  the  general  discouragement  of  his  army,  even  in  that  cry  itself, 
which  was  faint,  uneqiial,  and  timorous ;  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was- 
bold,  full  and  strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given,  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  them 
in  flank,  distressed  them  extremely  with  their  arrows  ;  whilst  the  heavy 
cavalry  attacked  them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  great 
body,  except  those,  who  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  which  the  wounds  occa- 
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sioned  a  long  and  painful  death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon 
Ihe  horse  like  men  in  despair.  Though  the/  did  not  do  them  much  hurt 
their  audacity  was  attended  with  this  advantage  ;  it  occasioned  their  dying 
immediately,  by  the  large  and  deep  wounds  they  received ;  for  the  barba- 
rians thrust  their  lances  through  their  bodied  witli  suth  force  and  vigor,  that 
they  often  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day,  upon  nights 
coming  on,  the  barbarians  retired,  saying,  they  would  grant  Crai?sus  only 
that  night  to  lament  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to 
consult  his  own  safety,,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily  to  l)eing  draped  to 
their  king  Arsaces.  They  then  encamj)ed  in  the  presence  of  the  Koman 
army,  in  the  firm  expectation,  that  the  next  day  they  should  meet  with  lit- 
tle or  no  difficulty  in  completing  its  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no  thoughts  either 
of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  dressing  their  wounded,  of  whom  the  great- 
est part  died  In  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was  solely  intent 
upon  his  particular  distress  ;  for  they  all  saw  plainly,  that  they  could  not 
escape,  whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the  camp,  or  ventured,  during  the 
ni£;ht,  to  throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain,  of  which  they  saw  no 
end.  Besides  which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great 
trouble.  For  to  carry  them  off  would  be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  re- 
tard their  flight  ;  and  if  they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
but  they  would  discover  the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  la- 
mentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  the  cause  of 
all  their  misfortunes,  they  however  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  his 
face,  and  to  hear  his  voice.  But  for  him,  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  an 
obscure  comer,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar, 
says  Plutarch,  a  great  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune  ;  to  wise  and 
considerate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  temerity  and 
ambition,  which  had  blinded  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  bare  to 
be  less  at  Rome  than  the  first  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  thought 
himself  low  and  mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Caesar  and 
f^ompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius  approached  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him.  But  see- 
ing him  entirely  depressed  by  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all 
consolation  and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and 
held  a  council  of  war  directly  ;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  without  sound  of 
trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with  great  silence.  But  soon  after,  tlie 
sick  and  wounded  who  could  not  follow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned 
filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and  confusion,  cries,  shieks,  and  horrible  la- 
mentations ;  so  that  the  troops  who  marched  foremost  were  seized  witk 
trouble  and  terror,  imagining  the  enemy  were  coming  on  to  attack  them. 
By  frequently  turning  back,  and  drawing  up  in  battle,  or  busying  them- 
selves in  setting  the  wounded,  who  followed  them,  upon  the  beasts  of  car- 
riage, and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less  sick,  they  lost  abundance  of 
time.  There  were  only  300  horse,  under  the  command  of  Ignatius,  who 
did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight,  at  the  city  of  Carne.  Ignatius 
called  to  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls  ;  and  when  they  answered,  bade  them 
go  to  Coponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  tell  him  that  Crassus 
had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and  without  saying  any- 
more^ or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible 
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tepeditioo  to  the  bridge  Crassus  liad  laid  orer  the  Euphrates,  and  saved 
his  troops  by  that  means.  But  be  was  very  much  blamed  for  having  aban- 
doned his  general. 

However,  the  message  he  had  sent  to  Coponius  by  those  guards,  was  of 
great  service  to  Crassus  ;  for  that  governor,  wisely  conjecturing  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  unknown  person  had  given  him  that  inlelligence,  that 
it  implied  some  disaster,  gave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand 
to  their  arms.  And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken, 
he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  aild  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the  ci- 
ty. The  Parthians,  though  well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue 
him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day  early  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  the 
grounded  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  number  ot  4000  to  the  sword  ;  and 
their  caValry  being  dispersed  over  the  plain  after  those  who  fled,  took 
iibundance  of  them,  whom  they  found  straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  Crassus's  lieutenants,  named  Vargunteius,  having  separated  in 
the  night  from  the  gross  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his  way, 
and  was  found  the  next  mbrning  upon  a  small  eminence  by  the  barbari- 
ans, who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  great  valor,  but  was 
at  length  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except 
20,  who,  with  sword  in  band,  fell  on  the  enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to 
open  themselves  a  passage  through  them.  The  barbarians  were  so  much 
astonished  at  their  bravery,  that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and 
gave  them  a  passage.     They  arrived  safe  at  Carrae. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus  had  escaped 
vtriththe  best  of  his  troops,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  to  Carrs,  were 
only  a  militia,  that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena  be- 
lieving the  reward  of  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether  it  was  or 
not,  desired  to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to  his  resolving  either  to  be- 
siege Carrae  if  Crassus  was  there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it. 
He  therefore  despatched  one  of  his  interpreters,  who  spoke  both  languages 
perfectly  well,  with  orders  to  approach  the  walls  of  Carrse,  and  in  the 
Roman  language  to  desire  to  speak  with  Crassus  himself,  or  Cassius,  and 
to  say,  that  Surena  demanded  a  conference  with  them. 

'The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus  accepted  the  propo- 
sal with  joy.  Soon  after  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the  barbarians 
who  knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  them  in  the 
camp  before  the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the  place,  and  seeing 
Cassius  upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat 
with  them,  and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would 
continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to 
bin)  ;  that  this  was  more  advantageous  for  both  parties  than  to  proceed  to 
the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  came  in  to  this,  and  demanded  that  tlie  time  and  place  for  an 
interview  should  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Arabians  assured  him  that 
tbey  would  go  and  do  their  utjnost  to  that  effect,  and  withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  it  could 
not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked 
at  first  %vilh  extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared,  that  if  the  Romans  ex- 
pected any  favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up 
Crassiis  and  Cassius,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  their  bands.  The  Romans 
enraged  at  such  exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus,  tlwt  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
n(>unce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that 
%'ery  night,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  important, 
♦hat  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrae^  should  know  his  design  till  the  Wr 
Vor..  IV.  39. 
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stant  of  its  exccutiou.  But  Andromacbus,  one  of  tl^  citizens,  was  in<* 
formed  of  it  first,  and  by  Grassus  himself,  who  confided  it  to  hiin,  and 
chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very  injudiciously  upon  bis  fidelity.. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully- 
apprized  of  the  whole  plan,  by  the  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  waiT 
not  their  custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Graasus 
from  getting  so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  Fartbians 
lo  come  up  with  him,  led  the  Romans  sometimea  by.  one  waj^,  sometimes 
by  another,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  and  pla* 
ces  abounding  with  great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march,  and 
necessary  to  make  a  great  many  turnings  and  windings^  to  extricate  them*' 
selves  out  of  that  labyrFntfa* 

There  were  some,  who,  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no  good  design  An* 
dromachus  made  them  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner,  refused 
at  last  to  follow  him  ;  and  Gassius  himself  returned  towards  Garrs.  By 
hasty  marches  he  escaped  into  Syria  with  500  horse.  Most  of  the  rest, 
who  had  trusty  guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains  called  Sinnachi, 
and  were  in  a  place  of  safety  before  the  break  of  day.  Tiie  latter  might 
be  about  500  men,  under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Grassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed  by  the  contri- 
vance of  the  perfidious  Andromachus,  in  those  marshy  and  difiicult  places^ 
He  had  with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot,  anned  with  round  bucklers,  a  few 
horse,  and  five  lictors,  who  carried  the  fasces  before  him.  He  at  lengtk 
came  into  the  main  road,,  after  abundance  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  when 
the  enemy  were  almost  upon  him^and  he  had  no  more  than  12  stadia  to  make; 
before  he  joined  the  troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  gain, 
as  soon  as  possible,  another  summit  of  those  mountains,  less  impractica- 
ble to  the  horse,  and  in  consequence  not  so  secure.  This  was  under  that 
of  the  Sinnacbi,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  that 
filled  up  all  the  space  between  them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  tb» 
danger  that  threatened  Grassus,  and  desceixled  first  himself  from  those 
eminences  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  to  bis  aid.  But  he  was  soon 
followed  by  the  rest,  who,  reproaching  themselves  for  tlieir  cowardice,  fievv 
to  his  assistance.  Upon  their  arrival,  tliey  charged  the  barbarians  so  rude- 
ly^ that  they  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that  they  placed  Gras^ 
sus  in  the  midst  of  tlicmv  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  for  him  with  their 
bocklers,  they  declared  fiercely,  that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy  should  ap^ 
proach  their  general's  body,  till  they  were  all  dead  round  him,  fighting  inf 
his  defence. 

Surena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went  on  with  les» 
vigor  to  the  attack ,  and  if,  the  night  came  cny  and  the  Romans  shouki 
make  the  mountains,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  h& 
had  again  recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Grassus.  He  gave  secret  or- 
ders that  some  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a- 
number  of  bis  soldiers  around  tliem,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  togetlier^ 
said,  as  the  general  report  of  the  army,  that  tlie  king  was  much  averse  to 
continuing  the  war  with  the  Romans  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design 
was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  4vourable  in* 
clinations,  by  treating  Grassus  with  great  humanity  ;  and,  that  the  effects^ 
might  agree  with  their  expressions,  as  $oon  as  the  prisoners  were  released, 
the  barbarians  retired  froni  tlie  fight,  and  Surena,  advancing  peaccablj* 
with  his  principal  officers  towards  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unstrung,  and  arms 
extended,  invited  Grassus  to  come  down  and  treat  of  an  accommodation. 
He  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that,  contrary  to  the  king  his  master's,  willy. 
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and  through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  made  them  experietice  the 
force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms ;  and  that  at  present  he  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them  liberty  to 
retire  with  entire  security  on  his  part.  We  have  observed  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and  to  make 
no  scruple  of  breaking  through  their  engagements  upon  such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena, 
and  expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced 
nothing  but  deceit  and  perfidy  from  these  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sud- 
den a  change  was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  give  into  it,  and  delibe- 
rated with  his  .friends.  The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge 
liim  to  accept  the  interview.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage  and 
reproaches,  and  went  so  far  a^  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice  ;  charging  him 
with  exposing  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies  with  whom  he  had  not  so 
much  as  the  courage  to  speak  when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  intreaties,  and  remonstrated  to  them,  * 
that  by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminen- 
ces and  difficult  places,  where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save 
themselves  when  night  came  on  ;  he  evei^  showed  them  the  way,  and  ex- 
horted them  not  to  frustrate  such  hopes  of  their  approaching  safety.  But 
seeing  they  grew  outrageous,  that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  striking 
their  swords  upon  their  shields,  even  menaced  him  ;  apprehending  that 
commotion,  he  began  to  descend,  and  turning  about,  he  only  said  these  few 
words  ;  **  Octavius,  and  you  Petrooius,  with  all  the  officers  and  captains 
*'*'  here  present,  you  see  the  necessity  I  am  under  of  taldng  a  step  I  would 
"  willingly  avoid,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  violence  I  suf- 
^'rfer.  but  I  beg  you,  when  you  have  retired  in  safety,  that  you  will  tell 
^^  all  the  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  our  common  mother,  that  Crassus 
**  ^rished  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citizens.'* 
Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went 
down  the  hill  with  him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would 
have  followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  htm,  were  two  Greeks,  who, 
dismounting  from  their  horses,  saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  told, 
him  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants, 
and  Surena  would  satisfy^  him,  that  himself  and  those  with  him  came  with- 
out arms,  and  with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible.  Crassus 
replied,  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life,  he  should  not  have 
come  to  have  put  himself  into  their  hands ;  and  sent  two  brothers,  named 
Rosciua,  to  know  only  upon  what  footing  they  should  treaty  and  in  what 
cumber. 

Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and  kept  prisoners.;  and 
advancing  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  as. 
soon  as  he  perceived  Crassus,  *'  What  do  I  see  !"  said  he,  "  what !  the 
**  general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback  !  Let  an  horse  be 
'<  brought  immediately."  He  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared  in  that 
manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Crassus  replied,  "  That  there  was  no 
*'  reason  to  be  surprised  that  they  came  to  an  interview  each  after  the  cus- 
•"  torn  of  his  own  country."*  Very  good,  returned  Surena  ;  **  from  hence- 
-**  forth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace   between  king   Orodes  and  the  Ro- 

•  Amongst  the  Romans  the  consul  always  marched  on  fijot,  at  the  head  d 
^e  infantry. 
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"  mans;  but  we  must  go  lo  prepare  and  sign  the  articles  of  it  upoo  tlie 
'*  banks  of  the  Euplirates  ;  for  you  Romans,"  added  lie,  **  do  not  always 
*•  remember  your  converitions.*'  At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
him.  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  an  horse  ;  but  Surena  told  him  there 
was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  bad  a  golden  bit  ; 
and  the  king's  officers,  taking  him  round  the  midde,  set  him  upon  it, 
surrounded  him,  and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  forwards 
fast.  Octayius  was  the  first,  whp,  offended  at  such  behaviour,  took  the 
horse  by  the  bridle.  Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest 
of  his  attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by  force,  who  pressed  Crassus  forwards. 
At  first  they  pushed  against  each  other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  am! 
afterwards  came  to  blows  ;  Octavius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  groom 
of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  the  same  time  another  of  them  gave  Oc- 
tavius a  great  wound  with  his  sword  behind,  which  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no  shield,  received  a  stroke  upon  his  cui- 
rass, and  leaped  from  his  horse  without  being  wounded.  Crassus  at  the 
same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those  that  were  present,  some 
were  killed  fighting  around  Crassus,  and  otliers  rehired  in  good  time  to  the 
hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus 
had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery  ;  but  for  them,  that  Sure- 
na let  them  know  tbey  had  only  to  come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave 
them  his  word  that  they  should  suffer  no  ill  treatment.  Upon  this  promise, 
some  went  down  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  eocmy  ;  others 
took  the  advantage  of  (he  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides.  But  of  the 
latter  very  (aw  escaped  ;  all  the  rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the 
Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  lo?s  of  this  hatlle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had  le- 
ceived  from  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  bad  20,QO0  men  killed  in  it,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different  ways 
into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria  ;  and  out  of  tliese  wrecks  another  anoy 
was  afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  of  which  Cassius,  took  upon  him  the 
command,  and  with  it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  victor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  s^nse  to  have  b^en  more  affecting  to  them  than 
that  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  it. 
When  Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Cann%,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  humilia* 
tion  ;  she  had  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  de- 
fending  herself  and  repulsing  the  enemy.  At  this  time  Rome  was  trium- 
phant, respected,  and  formidable  to  all  nations  ;  she  was  mistress  of  the 
most  potent  kingdoms  of  Eyrope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  over 
one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  she  ever  had  ;  yet  in  the  most  exalted 
height  of  her  greatness,  she  saw  her  glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an 
attack  upon  a  people,  formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nations, 
whose  valor  she  despised,  and  whom  she  reckoned  already  almost  amongst 
her  conquests.  So  complete  a  victory  showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of 
the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  people,  capable  of  making  head  against,  and 
of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe  with  them  ;  and  not  only  of  set- 
ting boiinds  to  their  ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them  apprehend  for 
their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Romans  might  be  overthrown  in  at 
pitched  battle,  and  fighting  with  all  thefr  forces';  that  that  power,  which 
till  then,  like  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  the  coun- 
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tries  in  its  waj,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the 
future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on  the  Ro- 
man name,  which  the  victories  gained  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were 
not  capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  al- 
ways shown  to  them  as  sights.*  The  prisoners  fa  ken  in  that  fatal  day 
were  kept  there  in  captivity;  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contracted 
ignominious  marriages,  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  de- 
scribes It,  and  grew  old  in  tranquility,  upon  the  lands,  and  under  the  stan- 
dard of  the  barbarians.  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by 
arms,  consented  to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  Augustus,  and  the  whole  empire,  as  a  most  glorious 
triumph  ;  so  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that 
defeat,  and  so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if 
possible,  to  the  least  trace  ;  for  themselves  they  could  never  forget  it.  Cssar 
was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the 
affront  Rome  had  received  from  them,  when  he  was  killed.  Anthony 
formed  the  same  design,  which  turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from 
that  time,  always  regarded  the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  wars.  It  was  the  object  of  the  application  of  their  most 
warlike  empeiord,  Trajan,  Septimus,  Severus,  &c.  The  simame  of  Par- 
thicus  was  the  title  pf  which  they  were  fondest,  and  most  sensibly  flattered 
their  ambition.  If  the  Romans  soinetimes  passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend 
their  conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  .in  their  turn,  did  the  same,  to 
carry  their  arms  s^nd  devastations  into  Syria,  and  even  into  Palestine.  In 
a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to  their  yoke  ;  and 
that  nation  was  like  a  wall  of  brass,  ivhich,  with  impregnable  force,  resisted 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrce  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia,  .where  he 
had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabasus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return 
pf  the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  false  measures 
he  todc,  that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  made  an  accommodation  with 
Orodes  ;  and,  by  giving  one  of  his  d^ghters  to  Paconis,  the  son  of  the 
Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately 
made.  Whilst  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand 
of  Crassus  were  brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off, 
and  sent  to  the  king  as  a  proof  of  his  victory.  Their  joy  was  exceedingly 
augmented  by  that  sight,  and  it  was  said,  that  orders  were  given  to  pour 
molten  gold  intp  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  reproach  the  insatiable  thirst 
which  Crassus  always  bad  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His  master, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  credit  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities  are 
dangerous,  who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and 

*  Milesne  Crassi  conjure  BarbaiT^ 
Tnrpis  maritus  vixit  ?  ct  hostium, 
Proh  Curia,  inversique  more«  ! 
Consenuit  soceromm  in  armis ; 
Sub  rcge  Medo  Marsus  et  Appulus, 
Anciliorum  nominis  et  toj^x 
Qblitus,  etemxque  Vestx, 
Incolumi  Jove,  et  urbe  Roma  ? 
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icannot  bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsing  tbek 
own.  Orodes  was  of  this  character,*  He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes 
of  Tibereus,  that  witli  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the 
service  his  general  bad  lately  done  him.  Now,  when  a  benefit  is  above  all 
leturn,  ingratitude  and  hatred  take  place,  instead  of  ackowledgment  and 
affection. 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  4vas  of  consummate 
ability  at  30  years  of  age,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  his  times  in  valor. 
He  was,  besides  that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the  roost  advantageous 
Btature.  For  riches,  credit,  and  authority,  he  had  also  more  than  any  man, 
«nd  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia  had.  Hie 
birth  gave  him  tlie  privilege  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head  at 
his  coronation  ;  and  tliat  right  had  appertained  to  his  family  from  the 
establishment  of  the  empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  always  1000 
camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  200  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines, 
And  for  bis  guard,  1000  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a  .great  .number 
of  light  armed  troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less 
10,000  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria 
svithout  defence,  .marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an 
army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigor,  that 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  effecting  any 
thing. 

t  The  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  and  M.  Tuliius 
Cicero,  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repair- 
ed immediately  to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him  ^  but  Bibulus 
amusing  himself  at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And 
that  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  a£&irs  of  that 
country  required  a  man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  to  Bibulus.  Pacorusi, 
son  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Parthians,  had  .passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring,  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army,  and  bad  entered 
Syria.  He  was  too  young  te  command  alone  and  was  therefore  accom- 
panied by  Orsaces,  an  old  general,  who  disposed  every  thing.  He 
•marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which  he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Cicero,  who  had  received  ad* 
vice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means  of  Antiochus  king  of 
Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  an  invasion  on  that 
£ide,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  tinoe  to  be  at  hand 
to  support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops  tow- 
ards the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell 
in  with  a  gret  detachment  of  the  Parthian  4:avalry,  which  had  entered  Ci- 
licia, and  entirely  defeated  it ;.  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped. 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  that  of  Cicero^s  approach  to  Antiocby  ex» 
tremeiy  encouraged  Cassius  and  his  troops  to  make  a  good  defence,  and 
so  much  abated  the  ardour  of  the  Parthians,  that  despairing  to  carry  the 
place  they  raised  the  siege,  and  went  to  form  that  of  Antrgonia,  which  was 
a)ot  far  from  thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns, 
that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and  were  reduced  to  retire.     Thai 

*  Destnii  per  hsec  fortunam  suam  C»sar,  imparetique  tanto  roerito  rebator. 
Nam  beneficia  eo  usque  Ixta  sunt,  duni  videiuur  exsolvi  posse  ;^  ubi  molcam 
anievenere,  pro  gratia  otVium  redditur.    Tacit  Anna!.  1.  iv.  c.  18. 

t  A.  M.  S953.    Ant  J  C.  51.    Cic  ad  Famil.  1.  ii.    Kpist.  x.  17.  iiL  2.  scii^ 

19.  iv.  1—4.    Ad  Attic.  1.  v.  18—21.  vi.  1  8.  vii.  2. 
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was  no  wonder ;  the  Parthians  made  (heir  principal  foroie  consist  in  caval^ 
{7,  and  applied  themselves  most  to  field  battle,  which  suited  their  geniu» 
best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  the  route  they  would  take,  laid  an* 
ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated 
them  entirely,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  amongst  whom  wa* 
their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  repassed  the  Euphrates.. 
When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  danger*. 
fie  turned  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Amanus,  who  being: 
situate  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at  war  with 
both  these  provinces.  They  made  continual  incursions  into  them,  and 
gave  them  great  trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers,  and 
took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  ibrts.  He  afterwards  marched 
against  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  wIk)  called  themselves 
free  Cilicians,'*  and  pretended  to  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  empire 
of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been,  masters  of  the  countries  round  about* 
He  took  all  their  cities,  and  made  snch  dispositions  in  the  country  as  very 
much  pleased  all  their  neighbours  whom  they  perpetually  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of  hi» 
letters.  There  are  two,  among  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  pe^•^ 
feet  models  of  the  manner  in>  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give 
a  prince  or  his  ministry  an  account  of  a  military  expedition  ;  with  sucb 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  character  <^. 
writings  and  relations  of  this  kind  consfsts^  are  they  expressed.  The  first 
is  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,. and  te  the  principal  magis* 
trates  ;  it  is  the  second  of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles  ;  the  oth* 
er  is  written  particularly  to  Cato.  This  last  is  a  masterpiece  ;  wherein 
Cicero,  who  passionately  desired  the  honour  of  a  triumph  Ibr  his*  military 
expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and  address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that 
grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch  tells  us,t  that  aAer  his  return  to 
Home,  the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph  ;  and  that  he  refused  it  upon  ac- 
count of  the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey ,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solemnity  which  breath- 
ed nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  upon  the  point  of  falling, 
into  the  greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the 
apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero  a  grea^ 
love  for  the  public  ^ood  and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour 
than  a  triumph  itself  coukl  have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  and  those  that  follow- 
ed the  Parthians,  declaring  sometimes-  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other 
partly  made  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are- 
events  which  particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories,  and 
therefore  do  not  enter  into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the 
deaths  of  Pacorus  and  Orodes  his  father.  *  Ventidius,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  armies,  under  the  authority  of  Anthony  the  triumvir,  did  not  Sk 
little  contribute  to  the  re-establishing  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  ]ife,|  had  raised 
himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  the  war 
gainst  the  allies  of  Rome,,  who  attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the 
city  by  force,  he  was  taken  an  infant,  with  his  mother  in  Asculum,  the- 
oapital  of  the  Plcenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and' 

•  Eleuthero  Cilices.  t  Pl»t.  in  Cic  p.  879. 

^VclL  Paterp.  L  H^c.  65.    VaJ*  Max.1.  v'ucr  9,   AuL  Gell.  L  xv.  c  4. 
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)ed  in  triumph  before  that  genera).  Supported  by  tbe  credit  of  C.  Cssbat^ 
Mnder  whom  he  had  scrred  in  Gaul,  and  passed  through  all  tbe  degrees  of 
the  army,  he  became  prsBtor  and  consul.  He  was  the  only  person  that 
triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that  hoDour 
after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself. 

I  have  said  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make  tbe  Romans 
amends  ibr  the  affront  they  had  receive  at  the  battle  of  Carre.  He  had 
begun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive 
victories  gained  over  those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than 
tbe  former,  completed  the  work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

*  That  general,  apprehending  the  Farthians,  whose  preparations  were 
much  advanced,  would  prevent  him,  ar^d  pass  th^  Euphrates  before  he  had 
time  to  draw  all  bis  troops  tc^etber,  out  of  ihti'n  different  quarters,  bad  re- 
course to  this  stratagem.  There  wad  a  petty  eastern  prince  in  liis  camp, 
under  the  name  of  an  ally,  whoof  be  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  Parthians,  and  that  he  held  secret  intelligence  with  them,  and  gave 
(hem  advice  of  all  the  designs  of  the  Romans  which  he  could  discover. 
He  resolved  to  make  this  man's  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  Parthians 
into  a  snare  he  had  laid  (or  them. 

With  that  view  he  contracted  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with  this 
traitor.  He  conversed  frequently  with  bim  upon  the  operations  of  tbe 
campaign.  Affecting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great  confi- 
dence, he  observed,  that  he  was  much  afraid,  from  advices  he  had  receiv- 
ed, that  the  Parthians  did'  not  design  to  pass  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as 
usual,  but  a  great  way  lower ;  for,  said  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeugma,  thd 
country  on  this  side  is  so  mountainous  that  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole 
force  of  their  army  consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt ;  but  if  they  pass  be- 
low, there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they  will  have  all  manner  of  ad* 
vantages  against  us  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  bead  against 
them.  As  soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret  to  him,  tbe  spy  did  not  fail, 
as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  comnninicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with 
whom  it  had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus /instead  of  going  to 
Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  oUier  route,  lost  abundance  of  time  in  thcf 
great  compass  he  wasobli^^ed  to  take,  and  in  tbe  preparations  necessary  Ibr 
passing  the  river  there.  Ventidius  got  40  days  by  this  means,  which  be 
employed  in  making  Silon  of  Judea  join  bim,  with  the  legions  quartered 
on  the  otlier  side  of  mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  give 
the  Parthians  a  good  reception,  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  passing  the  river, 
or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and 
marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  though  situated  very 
advantageously  upon  an  eminence,  not  doubting  but  they  should  soon  make 
themselves  masters  of  it,  and  tlial  without  much  resistance.  They  were 
mistaken.  Tiie  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them  with  .impetuosi- 
ty, and  pushed  them  with  the  utmost  vigor  upon  the  declifky  ;  and  ^ 
they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  light  armed  troops  pour^ 
sliowers  of  darts  upon  the  Parthians,  ihcy  soon  put  them  into  disorder,  not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  resistance  they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter 
was  very  great.  Pacorus  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  bis  death 
was  followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  Tbe  van- 
quished made  haste  to  regain  tbe  bridge,  in  order  to  return  into  their  own 

*  A.  M.  39C5.  Ant.  J.  C.  39.  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  xiv.  c.  24.  Plut.  in  Anton,  p. 
93!.  Ai>i)iaii.in  I'arth.  p.  156.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xlix.  p.  403)  401  Justin.  1.  xUi  c  4. 
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tioUntrj  ;  but  the  Romans  prerented  tbem^  and  cut  the  greatest  part  of 
tbem  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and  retired  to  Antiochus 
king  of  Comagena.  History  observes^  that  this  celebrated  battle,  which 
so  well  revenged  the  defeat  ot'  Crassuf^  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same  day 
with  the  battle  of  Carrs^  14  years  before. 

-  *  OnxJes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  his 
son,  that  .he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither 
opened  bis  mouth,  nor  took  any  nourishment*  When  tlie  excess  of  his 
grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  woukl  permit  him  to  speak,  nothrag  was 
heard  from  him,  but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  lie  saw  him» 
and  called  to  him  ;  he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him  ;  and,  as  if  he  were 
living,  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At  other  itmeSf  he  remem- 
bered that  be  was  dead,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the  Par* 
thian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received  ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less 
than  that  of  the  army  itself ;  for  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  the 
house  of  the  Arsacides  had  ever  produced,  for  justice,  clemency,  valor,  and 
all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  had  made 
himself  so  much  t)eloVed  in  Syria  during  the  little  time  he  resided  there, 
that  never  did  the  people  express  more  affection  for  any  of  their  native 
sovereigns  than  for  the  person  of  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  into  which  the  death  of 
his  dear  son  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself  extremely  erobar* 
rassed  about  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children.  Ho 
had  thirty  by  different  women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favour  of 
her  own,  and  made  use  of  all  the  ascendancy  she  had  over  a  spirit  im* 
paired  by  age  and  affliction.  At  last,  he  determined  however  to  follow 
the  order  of  birth,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the  eldest  and  most  vicious  of 
them  ail.  t  He  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when  he  caus*> 
ed  all  his  brothers,  whom  his  father  had  by  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  £u* 
sebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and  that  only  because  their  nx)ther 
was  oif  a  better  family  than  his,  and  they  had  more  merit  than  himseltl 
The  father  who  was  still  alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid  professmg  extreme 
displeasure  upon  that  occasion,  that  unnatural  son  ordered  him  also  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers  in  the  same  manner,  and 
did  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  people  would  set 
him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prince,  so  cruel  in  regard  to 
all  his  own  family,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  peculiar 
favor  and  clemency. 


ARTICLE  in. 

AflltlDGMENt  OF    THE  HISTORY  OF  THfe  KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 

A  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the  kings  of  Cap- 
padocia,  according  as  1  had  occasion,  but  without  mentioning  either  their 

•  Orodes,  repente  iilii  morte  et  exercitus  clade  audiu,  ex  dolore  in  furorem 
vertitur.  Maids  deibus  non  alloqui  qucnquam,  non  cibum  su  mere,  non  vocem 
mittere,  ita  ut  etiam  mutus  factus  vicferetur.  Post  niultos  deinde,  dies  ubi  do- 
lor vocem  laxaverat,  nihil  aliud  (juam  Pacomm  vocabat.  Pacorus  illi  videri, 
Pacorus  audtri  videbatur  ;  cum  lUo  loqui,  cum  illo  consibtere.  Interdum  qua- 
si amissiim  fiebillter  dolcbat.  Justin.  • 
*  t  A.  M.  3967.  Ant.  J.  C.  57. 
Vol.  IV.  40 
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beginning  of  succession.     I  shall  here  unite  in  ode  point  of  view  dl  Hiaf 
relates  to  th^t  kingdofn. 

*  Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Persians,  under 
whom  it  war  at  first,  bad  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  established  two 
satrapies  or  governments  in  it.  The  Macedonians,  into  whose  possession 
It  fell,  suffered  those  two  governments  to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The 
one  extended  toward  mount  TaUrus,  and  was  properly  caHed  Cappadocia, 
or  Cappadocia  Major  ;  the  c^her  towards  j^ontus,  and  was  called  Ca)3p»- 
Jocia  Pontica,  or  Cappadocia  Minor.  They  were  at  length  urated  ioto 
one  kingdom. 

Strati  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  but  does 
not  mention  at  wh^f  tiqfie  hie  b^an  to  reign,  t  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
about  the  time  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in 
Macedonia,  and  Ochus  in  Persia  ;  admitting  that  the  kingdom  of  Cappa* 
docia  continued  376  years  before*  it  was  reduced  into*  a  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  under  Tiberius. 

i-t  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named  Ariarathes* 
then  by  kings  called  Ariobaristines,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  genera- 
tion*; and  at  length  by  the  last,  Arcbelaus.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Tus,  there  were  many  kings  of  Cappadocia  before  Ariaratfaes  ;  but  as  their 
history  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  i  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  tbir 
place: 

f  Ariarathes  T.  He  reigned  jointly  with  hi?  brother  Hc^ophemes,  £ot 
whom  he  had  a  particular  afi^tion. 

II  Having  joined  the  Persians  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  ac- 
quired great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honors,  by  king  Ochus. 

§  Ariarathes  11.  son  of  the  ibrmer,  had  lived  at  peace  in  his  domiotoos 
during  the  wars  of  Alexander  the-  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to  come 
to  blows  with  Darius,  was  uilwillrng  to  be  delayed  for  the  conquest  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  had  contented  himself  with  some  instances  of  submission. 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  tb6 
promces  of  his  empire,  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  it,  conducted  him  thither  at  the  bead  of  a  power- 
ful army.  Ariarathes,  on  his  side,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  H4 
had  30,000  foot,  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  They  came  to  a  battle.^  Ari- 
arathes was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiocus  caused  htm,  with  his 
principal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his 
dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  ai^er  the  death  of  bis  father,  escaped  into  Armenia. 

IT  As  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Perdiccus  and  Eumenes,- 
and  the  employment  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus  and  Seleucu»,  he  enter- 
ed Cappadocia  with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates  king  of  Armenia.  He 
defeated  Amyntas,  general  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  coiui'* 
try,  and  reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

*^  Ariamnes  bis  eldest  son  succeeded  him*  He  entered  into  an  allianee 
with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Stta- 
tonice,  the  daughter  of  the  same  Antiochus.  He  had  so  great  an  aflEectioR 
for  this  son  that  he  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom. 

♦  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  533,  534.  f  A.  M.  3644.    Ant,  J,  C.  360. 
±  A.  M.  3644*    Ant.  J.  C.  360. 

•     jr  A.M.  3653.    AntJ.  C  351. 

^  A.  M.  3668.    Ant  J.  C  336.    Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  54S.    Diod.  I.  xviii,  p.5tt^ 
«IA.M.3689>    Aiit.  J.  C.  315.  *^A.M37:^.    .\in.  J.  C.  284. 
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Ariaratbes  IV.  haviDg  reigned  alone  aAer  the  deadi  of  Jus  /ather, 
Jeft  bis  dominions,  when  be  died,  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  joung. 

^Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiqqhus  th^ 
Ckeat,  an  artful  princesa,  who,  finding  ben»if  b^ren«  had  recourse  to  im* 
posture.  She  deceived  her  husband,  and  made  him  believe  that  she  had 
two  aqns,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holopheroes.t 
Her  barrenness  ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had  two  daughters,  and  then 
ooe  son,  who  was  nanied  Mithridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  hus- 
band, and  sent  one  of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome, 
with  a  small  train,  and  the  other  into  Ionia.  Tiie  true  son  took  the  namia 
of  Ariaratbes,  and  was  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Gceeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  supplied  his  father  in  law,  Antiochus  king  of  Sjrria,  with 
troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus 
having  been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  |  to  ask  the 
senate's  pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in 
&vor  of  his  father  in  law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
been  condemned  to  pay,  bjr  way  <?  expiation  of  his  fault,  200  talents, 
that  is  to  say,  200,000  crowns.  The  senate  aAerwards  abated  him  half 
that  sum,  at  the  request  of  £uipene8  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  marr 
ried  his  daughtei". 

Ariaratbes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son  in  law  Eume- 
nes,  against  Phamaces  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  arbiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  amb»sador»  to  transact  a 
treaty  between  those  three  princes ;  but  Phamaces  rejected  their  media- 
tion. However,  two  years  afler,  be  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and 
Ariarathes  upon  conditipns  sufficiently  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  owp  name,  who  loved  him  in  tbe  most  tender 
manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  siroamed  Phiiopator,  and  for  whom  h« 
had  no  less  affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  a  proof  of  it,  in  resigning 
the  kingdom  to  bim,  and  placing  him  upon  the  thipne  during  his  life.  Ti^ 
son,  who  had  all  possible  affection  and  respect  for  a  fether  th^t  so  well  de- 
served both,  could  no(  resolve  to  accept  an  ofier  so  advantag(H)us  in  the  vul- 
gar opinion  of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  so  gopd  a  heart  as  his  ;  and 
represented  to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to 
reign  during  tbe  life  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  bis  being.  Such  examples  of 
Bioderation,  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere  affection  for  a  father, 
are  the  more  extraordinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as  in  the  times  of 
which  we  are  now  relating  the  history,  inordinate  ambition  respected  noth- 
ing, and  boldly  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VI.  simamed  Phiiopator,  reigned  after  his  fatheis  death,  and 
was  an  excellent  prince.  ||  As  soon  as  he  ascended  tbe  throne,  be  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  renew  the  alliance  his  father  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  to  obtain.  He  applied  himself  very 
elosely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till 
^n,  bad  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many 
*  learned  men.        « 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to  es- 
pouse, lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the  Romans.  That  refusa} 
extremely  prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia.    He  sooD 

•A.M.2814.    Ant  J.  C.  190. 

f  He  is  called  so  by  Polybius,  and  Orophemes  by  Dkidorus  Siciilus. 

X  Ltv  L  xxxvii.  n.  4a  1  xxxviii  n.  37,  and  39. 

n  A.  M.  3842.  Ant.  J.  C.  16?.    Diod.  yn  Eclp&  1.  xxxl  p.  8«, 
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foimd  an  occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holopbemes  vrilh  troops, 
who  pretended  himself  the  brother  of  Ariaratbes,*  expelled  him  from  the 
throne,  and  after  tliat  violence  reigned  tyrannically.  He  put  many  to 
death,  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  greatest  lords,  and  -  even  plundered  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  from  time 
immemorial,  and  had  never  suffered  such  a  violation  before.  '  Apprehend- 
ing a  revolution,  which  his  cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposit- 
ed 400  talents!  witli  the  inhabitants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariara- 
tbes had  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usur- 
jier  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The  senate,  according  to  the  usual  mo- 
tives of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided  between 
the  two  brothers.  Ariaratbes  found  a  more  immediate  and  nK>re  effeotuai 
protector,  in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,J  who  signalized  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  re-establishing  this  unfortunate  prince  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  usurper, 
was  for  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  bands  the  400 
talents  Holophernes  had  led  with  tliem.  They  opposed  that  demand,  with 
pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposits  which  would  not  admit  their  giv- 
ing up  that  sum  to  any  one  whatsoever,  during  the  life  of  the  person 
who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariarathes  bad  no  regard  to  so  just 
a  representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  witlKMJt  mercy,  notwithstanding 
which,  £0  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate  the  fidelity 
they  thoug!)t  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to  him,  who  had  con- 
fided that  deposit  with  them. 

II  Holophernes  had  retired  to  Antiooh,  where  he  joined  rn  a  conspiracy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose 
place  be  bad  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered, and  Holopliemes  imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  bim  to 
death  directly,  if  he  had  not  jugded  it  more  advisable  to  reserve  bim,  ia 
order  to  make  use  of  bim  afterwards  in  the  pretensions  he.  had  upon  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  design  he  had  formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariara- 
thes ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by  the  three 
kings  of  Egypt*  Fergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon 
the  throne  in  bis  stead. 

§  Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonlcus,  who  bad  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  perished  in  the  War. 

He  left  six  children,  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The  Romans,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  father's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  doimn- 
ions.  Laodice,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  these  six  princes, 
apprehending  the  loss  of  her  authority  when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reigR, 
poisoned  five  of  them  the  same  year  their  father  died.  She  had  treated  the 
sixth  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  removed 
him  from  the  fury  of  that  unnatural  mother.  The  people  set  bim  upon  the 
throne,  af^er  having  destroyed  that  cruel  murderess  of  her  children. 

IF  Ariarathes  Vil.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of  Mitbridates 
Eupater,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX. 
His  brother  in  law,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius,  one  of  fai^ 
subjects.  Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bitbynia,  who 
immediately   took  possession  of  Cappadocia.     Mitbridates  sent  an  army 

*  Diod,  in  Excerpt,  p.  334,  and  536. 

1 400,000  crowns.        f  A.  M.  3845.    Ant  J.  C.  159. 

(IJustin.  l.xxxv.  c.  1. 
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ihitber,.  drove  out  the  garrisons  of  Nicomedes,  and  restored  the  kiDgdom  to 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  sanije  Ariarathes  whom  he  had  caused  to  he  as- 
sassinated. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  bad  scarce  ascended  the  throne,  when  Mithridatefi 
pressed  him  to  recal  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  of 
the  son  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince 
sbuddered  at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his 
uncle.  Mithridates  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  measures  by  the  hazard 
of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in  which  he 
assassinated  him  with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of 
the  two  armies.  He  set  his  own  son,  of  only  eight  years  old,  in  bis  place, 
caused  him  to  be  called  Ariarathes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  governor.* 
The  Cappadocians,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Mithridates,  rose  in  anns,  called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother, 
from  Asia,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attricked,  overthrew, 
and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a  dis- 
temper on  him,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had  re-establish- 
ed his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithridates,  being  in 
possession  of  Cappadocia,  might  fall  upon  his  dominions,  set  up  an  infant  of 
eight  years  old,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  or  Ariarathes,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  the  Romans  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name. 
Queen  Laodice  bis  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture^ 
and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by  Ariarathes  VII.  of  whom  this,  which 
she  produced,  was  the  last.  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have 
assurances  made  by  Gordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the 
throne,  was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus.  What  times  were  these  !  What  a  series  is  here  of 
frauds  and  impostures !  The  Roman  people  saw  through  them  ;  and  not  to 
support  them  on  either  side,  decreed  that  Mithridates  should  renounce  Cap- 
padocia, which  for  the  future  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as 
it  thought  proper.  But  the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  lib- 
erty was  insupportable  to  them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly 
be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a  people  who  could  prefer  slavery  to  liberty  ; 
but  there  are  capricious  and  corrupt  nations,  to  which  the  monarchical  is 
better  adapted  than  the  republican  government  ;  and  there  are  few  people 
who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  moderate  use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty. 
The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather  received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobar- 
zanes  for  their  king,  whose  family  was  extinct  at  the  third  generation. 

t  Ariobarzanes  I.  This  new  prince,  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace. 
Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia, 
and  reinstated  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ario- 
barzanes to  be  reinstated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army 
sent  by  Mithridates  into  Cappadocia,  in  favcwr  of  his  son.  Sylla,  having 
obtained  great  advantages  over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon 
Cappadocia.  Some  time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  Tigranes 
invaded  that  kingdom,  and  carried  off  300,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
lands  in  Armenia.     1[.  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  escaped  to  Rome  before  the 

*  Justin.  I  xxxviii.  c.  2. 

t  A-  M.  3915.    Ant.  J.  C.  «9.    Appiam  In  Mith.  p.  176,  &c.    Justin.  L 
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invasion,  Pras  not  restored  till  Pompey  bad  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Mitbridatas. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  Pompey  bad  considerably  enlarged  the  dominions  of 
Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  Cappadqcia.  Hie 
£on  succeeded  to  all  tbat  great  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  long  ;  h« 
was  killed  some  time  betore  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The 
prince  who  reigned  at  tha.t  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandson  of  Arif>* 
barzanes  I. 

Ariobarzanes  IIL  *  Cicero,  upon  quitting  Rome,  had  received  orden 
to  favour  and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose 
welfare  was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people  ;  a  glorious  testimonial,  which 
had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  king.  Cicero  punctually  executed 
the  order  of  the  senate.  When  he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was 
menaced  with  being  killed,  as  bis  father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on 
foot  against  him  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  jatter  declared 
to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no  part,«n  that  plot ;  \\&i  indeed  he  bad  been  earn- 
estly solicited  to  accept  the  kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinite- 
ly averse  to  such  thoughts  during  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue. 
Cicero  employed  the  authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high 
reputation  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm  with  which  the  king  was  threat- 
ened, t  His  endeavours  were  successful  ;  he  saved  the  king's  life  and 
crown  by  his  constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which  rendered 
him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  corrupt  his  integri* 
ty,  and  to  make  him  change  sides*  The  greatest  danger  (came  from  the 
high  priest  of  Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name, 
the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.}  They 
were  consecrated  to  Belona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  cereihonies  in 
the  worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
other  ;  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we 
epeak  in  this  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with 
great  estates,  and  served  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  pontiff,  a  man  of  great  credit,  and  so  considerable,  that  only 
the  king  was  bis  superior  ;  be  was  generally  of  the  blood  royal.  Hty 
dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that  in  bis  time  there  were  above  6000 
persons  consecrated  to  the  service  of  this  temple.  From  hence  the  high 
priest  was  so. powerful  ;  and  ||  in  the  time  of  which  we  spe^,  might  ha^e 
occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved  Ariobarzanes  in  great  diffi- 
culties, had  he  thought  proper- to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was 
believed  he  would  ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and  foot  ready  to  take 
the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  them.  But  Cicero,  by  hts 
prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  lo  leai^ 
Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

«  A.  M.  295.1.  Ant.  J.  C.  51.  Cic.  EpisL  «.  et.  4w  I  xiv.  ad  Famil.  et. 
Epiat.  20. 1,  v.  ad  Attic. 

t  Ariobarzanes  opera  mca  vivit,  regnat  '£»  wtL^aht  cnnsilio  et  auctoritalet 
et  quod  proditoiibus  ejus  «»-^er<r#»  ^,  non  modo  «JW^«J«x«r«»  prscbui,  pb- 
gem,  regnuraque  servavi.    Cic.  Epist.  fta  1.  v.  ad  Attic 

X  Sti-ab.  1  xii.  ]).  535  ct  5S7, 

\\  Cum  magnum  ijcilum  in  Cappadocia  concitaretui',  si  sacerdos  armis  ae, 
-quod  fucturus  putabutur,  defcndeiet  adolcscens  et  equitatu  et  peditatu  et  pe- 
cunia  paratus.  ct  totn,  lis  qui  novai  y  aliquid  volebaiit,  perfect  ut  c  regno  lUe 
discedei*ct ;  rcxquc  sine  tumultu  ac  fine  annis,  omni  auctoritate  aulas  com- 
iimniia^  regnum  com  dijjiiitate  clitmcift.   Cic.  Epist.  \.  lib.xv.  ad  FanUL 
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.  During  the  civil  war  between  Cssar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes  marched 
with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contri- 
Imtion.  It  is  certain  that  be  exacted  very  considerable  sums  of  money  from 
bim  ;^  for  that  prince  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  pay  them  i£  Phamaces  continued  to  phinder  Cappadocia.  Caesar  was 
then  in  Egypt ;  from  whence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Phamaces  to  reason. 
He  passed  through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there.,  as  imply 
that  Ariobarzanes  and  his  brother  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and 
entirely  subjected  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former^  After  Csesar 
liad  conquered  Phamaces,!  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ario* 
barzanes. 

I  This  good  treatment  gave  the  murdereis  of  Cssar  reason  to  believe 
that  the  king  of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour  their  party.  He  did  not 
openly  declare  against  them  ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance. 

This  conduct  gave  them  a  just  difhdence  of  him  f  so  that  Casstus 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him,  and 
Jhaving  taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia remained  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  it  was  dispu- 
ted with  him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Archebus, 
iiigh  priest  of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was- 
the  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a  Cappadocian  by  nation,  and  general  of  an 
army  in  Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He  abandoned  the  party 
of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall  relate  in  the  22d  book,ff  and 
joined  the  Romans.  He  left  one  son,  also  named  Archelaus,  who  married 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle. 
He  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity  of  Pompey,  which  was  the  hia^ 
priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son  Archelaas  possessed  it  after 
him.  He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  two 
axis  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  §  They  first  disputed  the  kingdom  oH 
Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  Mark  Anthony  was  the  judge 
i)£  this  difference,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Sisinna.  What  became  of 
liim  is  not  known  ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  xe-ascended  the 
throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Anthony  expelled  him,^  and  set 
Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne. 

Archelaus.  **  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  expressed  hb 
gratitude  to  Mark  Anthony,  by  joining  him  with  good  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Actium.  He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  to  escape 
the  resentment  of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  was  almost  the  only  one  treated  with  so  much  favour. 

It  He  assisted  Tiberius  to*re-estabIish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  ob-> 
tained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  Tiberi- 
Qs  rendered  bim  great  services  with  Augustus,  especially  when  his  subjects 
brought  accusations  against  him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause 
liimself,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  it.     Archelaus  fixed  his  resi- 

»  Ca&sar  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  lii.    Hist  de  Bell.  Alex. 

t  Diod.  L  xliii.  p.  183.  X  A.  M.  3962.    Ant  J.  C.  42.    Diod.  1. 47. 

II  S^rab.  L  xii.  p.  558.    Diod.  1.  xxxix.  p.  1 16. 

'  $  A.  M.  3963.    Ant.  J.  C.  41.    Appian  de  Bell  Civ.  I.  v.  p.  675. 

f  A.  M.  3968.    Ant  J  C.  36.    Died.  1.  xlix.  p.  411. 

*•  A.  M.  3973.    Ant  J.  C.  31.    Pint,  in  Anton,  p.  944 

tt  A.  M.  3984.  Ant  J.  C  20.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xv.  c.  5.  Diod  L  liv.  p.  526. 
Sbeton  in  Tib.  c  vilU  Diod.  1.  IviL  p.  614.  Strab.  U  xiv.  p.  671.  and  1.  xiL  p. 
S56k 
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dence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis  hear  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  haviog  mar- 
ried Pythodoris,  the  widow  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably 
augmented  his  power.  For  as  tbe  sons  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  tljat 
time,  he  bad  undoubtedly  the  administration  of  tlieir  kingdom  jointly  with 
their  mother. 

*  His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy ;  but  his  latter  years  were  un- 
fortunate in  effect  of  Tiberius's  revenge.  That  prince,  who  saw  with  pain 
that  Caius  and  Lucius,  tbe  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,,  and 
his  sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  above  him  ;t  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage  to  the  two  young  Cssars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification 
of  being  witness  to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  occasion  to  withdraw 
from  business  and  the  hurry  of  Rome  for  tbe  re-establishraent  of  his  health. 
His  retreat  was  considered  as  a  real  banishment,  and  people  began  to  neg- 
lect him  as  a  person  in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his 
friends.  ^  During  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  king  Archelaus,  who  was  not  very 
remote  from  thence,  residing  generally  at  Kleusis,j|  paid  him  no  honours, 
forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  was  not,  says  Tacitus, 
out  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  Augustus's  principal 
friends,  who  believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.  Or 
the  contrary ,§  when  young  Caius  Caesar,  appointed  governor  of  the  east, 
was  sent  into  Armenia  by  Augustus,  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  coun- 
try, Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  successor  to  tbe  empire, 
paid  him  all  kind  of  honours,  and  distinguished  himself  by  tbe  zeal  with 
which  be  paid  his  court  to  him.  Politicians  are  oflen  mistaken  in  their 
conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  insight  into  futurity.  It  had  been  more 
consistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus  to  hav6  observed  such  a 
conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes,  who  might  both  ar- 
rive at  tbe  empire.  Something  of  this  nature  is  observed  of  Pomponius 
Atticus,ir  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which  the  republic  was  torn  at 
different  times,  always  knew  bow  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  both  par- 
lies. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  bad  been  given  to  his 
iiival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  dis- 
position in  Archelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  (le  be- 
came master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,*^  as  having  endeavoqred  to 
excite  troubles  in  the  province.  Li  via  wrote  to  him  ;  and  without  dis* 
sembling  the   emperor^s   anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he 

*  A.  M.  3988.  Ant.  J.  C.  16.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  662.  Sueton  in  Tib. 
c.  10.    Vail.  Paterc.  1.  ii  c.  99. 

■f  Ne  fulgor  suus  orientium  juvenum  obstaret  initiis,  dissimulata  causa  coii^ 
silii  sui,  comeatum  ab  socero  atque  eodem  vitfico  acquiescendi  a  continuatione 
hitwrum  petiit    Petarc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

X  Rex  Archelaus  quinc^uagesimum  annum  Cappadocia  potiebatur,  invi  sos 
Tiberio,  quodeuni  Rhcxli  agentein  nullo  officio  coluisset.  Nee  id  Archelatis 
])cr  sapcrbiam  omiserat,  .sed  ad  intimis  Au^sti  monitus  ;  quia  florente  Caio 
C*acsai*e  missoqne  ad  res  Oilentis,  intutii  Tiberii  amicitia  crtrUcb  atur.  Tacit 
Annal.  1.  ii  c.  42. 

i|  Eleusis  was  but  six  leagues  distant  from  Rhodes.    Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  6SU 

§A.  M.  4002.    Ant.  J.  C.  2. 

^[  Hoc  ^ualc  sit  facilius  existimabit  Is,  qui  judicare  quantac  sit  snpienta:, 
eoi'um  rctiiiei^  usum  bene  volenti amque  inter  quos  maximaruni  rerum  ncm  so- 
lum xmulatio,  sed  obstrectatio  tanto  mtercedebat,  quantum  fuit  incidere  necea- 
sc  inter  Cxsarum  atque  Antonium,  cum  sc  uterque  principem  non  solum  ui'bis 
Uomanx  sed  oibis  terrarum  esse cnpeiet.    Corn.  Ncp.  in  Attic,  c.  20. 

••  A.  M.  40?0.    A.  D.  16, 
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came  in  person  to  demahd  it.  This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out 
of  his  kingdom*  *  The  king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or 
dared  not  act  as  if  he  did.  He  set  out  for  Rome,  was  very  ill  received 
by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  proceeded  against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  aa* 
fiures  us,  that  Arcbelaus,  depressed  with  age,  was  generally  believed  to 
have  lost  his  reason  ;  but  that  in  reality  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and 
counterfeited  the  mad  man,  because  he  saw  no  other  means  of  saving  bis 
life.  ^The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him  ;  but  age,  the  gout,  and 
more  than  these,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made  to  suffer  soon 
occasioned  his  death.  He  had  reigned  52  years.  After  his  death  Cappa* 
docia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were 
so  considerable  when  Arcbelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able, 
from  his  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be 
levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from 
it  all  the  duties  it  had  paid  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,t  a  city  situate 
fipon  the  mountain  Argea,  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  Charondas.|  Thi^ 
tity  was  built  U{x>n  the  river  Meias,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphra- 
tes. A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without 
inentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  riv- 
^r,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country  ;  after  which,  he  caused 
small  islands  to  be  made  in  it,  a(\er  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he 
passed  part  of  his  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of 
its  niouth$  ;  and  the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The  Euphrates* 
having  received  them,  overflowed,  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappa« 
docia.  The  Galatlans,  who  inhabited  Phrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses 
by  that  torrent  ;  for  which  they  insisted  uf)On  being  made  amends. 

They  demanded  300  talents  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  made  the 
Romans  their  judges. 

II  Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  It  was  from 
thence  the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of  the- 
emperors,  that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It 
furnished  also  great  numbers  of  §  slaves  and  false  witnesses.  The  Cappa- 
docfans  were  reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  tlie  bearing  of  torments 
from  their  infancy,  and  to  put  one  another  to  the  question  by  the  rack  and 
other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  themselves  against  the  pains  their 
fatse  witnesses  might  one  day  expose  them  to  suff*er.  This  people  exceed- 
ed the  Greek  nation  in  perjury,  IT  though  the  lattler  had  carried  that  vice 
to  a  great  height,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  ha- 
ving made  this  manner  of  speaking  common  amongst  them  ;  '^  Lend  me 
your  evidence,  and  **  I  will  pay  you  with  mine." 

*  nie  ignarus  doH,  vcl  iii  tntelligere  videretur,  vim  metuens,  in  urbem  pro- 
perat  i  exceptusque  immiti  a  principe,  et  mox  accusatus  a  senatu ;  non  ob 
ctimina,  qux  singebantur,  sed  angore,  simul  fessus  8enio.  et  quia  regibus  xqua, 
nedum  inhraa,  insolita  sunt,  tinem  vits  sponte  an  fato  impieviL  Tacit.  AunaL 
1.  ii.  c  42. 

t  Strab.  1  xii.  p.  537— 5S9. 

^  This  Charonuas  was  a  celebi*ated  legislator  of  Gnucia  Major,  of  whom 
mention  lias  been  made. 

If  Boch.  Phaleg.  I.  iii.  c  11.    Schol.  Persii. 

§  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  seris  Cappadtx:um  rex.    Ilorat. 

%  Cic  pro  Flac.n.  9,  la       •*  Da  raihi  tesdmoniam  mutuiim. 
Vol.  IV.  41 
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Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being  a  countij  of  great' 
geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced,  hovvever,  some  very  celebra* 
ted  authors.  Strabo  and  Pausanias  are  of  that  number.  It  was  believed 
especially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the  profession  of  ora- 
tors ;  and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  ^rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as 
hard  to  be  found,  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise.  6.  Basil  and  S. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

*  ®«r7«v  fm  AfVK»$  xa^tuun  vlnfmilt  xi^^ma^- 
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PLAN. 
This  twenty  firat  twok  cootaios  the  conclnsion  of  the  history  of  Syracuse.  It 
may  be  divided  ioto  three  parts.  The  first  iaclades  the  loof  reigo  of  Hiere 
II.  The  second,  the  short  reign  of  his  grandson  Hieronymiu,  the  troubles 
of  Syracuse  consequential  of  it,  and  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by 
Marcellua.  The  third  is  an  exact  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Syracuse, 
with  some  reflections  upon  the  goyemmeot  and  character  of  the  Syracusans, 
and  upon  Archimedes. 


ARTICLE  I. 

INCLUDING  THE  REIGN  OF  HIERO  II. 

SECTION  I. 

niERO  II.  CHOSEN  CAFTJJV  OEirBIUL  BT  THE  STIUCUSAirS,   ANX>  SOON  AFTER 
APPOINTED   KlJfO. 

.  jLlrERO  II.  was  descended  finom  the  family  of  Geloo,  who  had  former- 
I7  reigned  in  Syracuse.*  As  his  mother  was  of  siayish  extraction,  his 
father  Hierocles,  according  to  the  harbanxis  customs  of  those  times,  caused 
him  to  be  exposed  soon  after  bis  birth ;  belieying  that  the  infant  dishonoured 
the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Justin's  fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the 
bees  nourished  him  several  days  with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declanng, 
that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain  presage  of  his  future  greatness, 
Hierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to  his  house,  aad  took  all  possible 
care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form  him,  as  could 
be  expected.  He  distinguished  himself  early  from  all  those  of  his  years, 
by  his  address  in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and  received  several  rewards  from  his  own 
bands.  He  was  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  large  statue,  and  robust  complexion. 
In  his  conversation  t  he  was  humane  and  polite,  in  business  just,  and  mod- 
erate in  command  ;  so  that  be  wanted  nothing  royal,  except  a  throne. 

•  A.  M.  370a    Ant.  J  C.  304.    Justin.  I.  xxiii.  c.  4. 
t  In  allo|quio  blandus,  in  negotio  Justus,  in  imperio  moderatus ;  prorsos  ut 
nihil  ei  regium  dcesse  pneter  regnum,  videretiir.   Justin* 
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*  Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their 
troops,  the  latter,  who  were  in  the  neigbbounhood,  raised  Arteipidoru) 
and  Hiero  to  the  supreme  coiproand,  whicb  comprehended  all  authority 
^ivil  and  military.  The  latter  was  at  that  time  30  years  old,  but  of  a 
prudence  and  maturity  that  promised  a  great  king.  Honoured  with  thi^ 
command,  by  the  help  of  some  friends  he  entered  the  city,  and  having 
found  means  to  bring  over  the  adverse  party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing 
but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so  much  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
mind,  that  the  Syracusans,  though  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  liberty  ias- 
sumed  by  the  soldiers  of 'making  such  an  election  without  any  right,  were 
however  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  supreme 
commander. 

From  his  first  roeasunes,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new  magistrate 
aspired  at  something  more  than  that  office.  In  effect,  observing  that  the 
troops  no  sooner  quitted  the  city,  than  Syracuse  was  involved  in  new 
troubles  by  seditious  spirits  and  lovers  of  novelty,  be  perceived  how  imr 
portant  it  was,  in  the  absence  of  himself  and  the  army,  to  have  somebody 
upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  Leptinus  seemed  very  fit  for  this  purpose.  He  had  abundance 
of  pers()ris  devoted  to  his  interest,  and  was  in  very  great  credit  with  the 
people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and  by  the  same  alliance  secuied  the  public  tranquillity,  during  the 
time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove  from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head 
of  the  armies. 

Another  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  established 
his  security  and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign  sol- 
diers, turbulent  malignant  men,  I'oid  of  respect  for  their  conmianders,  and 
of  aSectiou  fqr  a  stat^  of  which  they  made  no  part,  solely  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  command  and  lucre,  and  always  ready  for  a  revolt  ;  wlio  having 
been  bold  enough  to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  whicb 
did  not  belong  to  them,  were  capable,  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  at- 
tempting any  thing  against  himself.  He  easily  comprehended,  that  he 
should  never  have  the  mastery  over  them,  from  their  being  too  well  united 
among  themselves  ;  that,  if  he  undertook  to  punish  the  most  criminal,  ti^ir 
chastisement  would  only  provoke  the  rest ;  and,  that  tlie  only  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utterly  to  exterminate  the 
factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  disposition  were  only 
fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them  to  pernicious  excesses.  Deceived 
by  a  false  zeal,  and  blind  love  fqr  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  affected 
also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  j^o  which  he  was  perpetually  exposed, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  fpr  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  security 
of  his  person,  to  proceed  to  a  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  equally  contrary  to 
)iis  character  and  justice,  but  which  seemed  necessary  to  him  in  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the  field,  under  the  pretext  of  march- 
ing  against  the  Mamertines.t  When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy, 
be  divided  his  army  into  two  parts  ;  on  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  Syracusans  ;  on  the  other,  those  who  were  not  so. 

He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and 
left  the  others  exposed  to  the  Maroertipes,  who  cut  them  in  pieces  ;  aAer 
which  he  returned  quietly  to  the  city  with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

♦  A.  M.  5729.    Ant.  J.  C.  TTS.    Polyb.  I  i.  p.  8,  9. 

t  lliey  were  ori^ihally  Campanian  troops  whom  Agathodes  had  taken  into 
his  pay,  and  who  afterwards  seized  Messina,  having  first  put  the  pi-incipaj 
inhabitants  to  tlie  sword. 
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The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and  se* 
dition,  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  dis* 
charged  the  duties  of  his  function  in  peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with 
their  first  success,  advancing  into  the  country,  he  marched  against  them 
whh  the  Syracusan  troops,  whom  he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and 
gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla.*  A  great  part  of  the  enemy  were 
left  upon  the  place,  and  their  generals  made  prisoners.  At  his  return  be 
was  declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  by  the 
allies.  This  happened  seven  years  aAer  his  being  raised  to  the  supreme 
authority. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  lie  attained  that  eml* 
nence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which 
seems  probable  enough,  or  only  lent  himself  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a  crimi- 
nal infidelity  to  his  country,  and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  exam- 
ple gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  true,  the  irregularity  of  his  entrance  upon, 
office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  consent  which  the  people  and  the  al- 
lies afterwards  gave  to  it ;  but  can  we  suppose,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  that 
their  consent  was  perfectly  free  ?  As  to  his  being  elected  king,  there  was 
nothing  forced  in  that  ;  if  his  secret  ambition  had  any  part  in  it,  that  fault 
was  well  atoned  for  by  his  wise  and  disinterested  conduct  through  the  long 
duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of  entirely  disconcerted  llie  affairs 
of  the  Mamertines.  Some  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whom  they  surrendered  their  citadel  ;  others  resolved  to  abandon  the  city 
to  the  Romans,  and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first  punIc 
war,  as  I  have  explained  more  at  large  clsewhere.f 

I  Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertines. 
Not  being  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  flfessina,  of  which  the  Carthagini- 
an had  possessed  themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enter- 
prise, and  of  returning  towards  Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board 
his  fleet.  Upon  this  news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side 
next  the  sea,  having  retired,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  further  to  appre- 
hend, Appius  tacked  about  and  passed  the  strait  without  danger. 

II  The  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  having  driven  the  of- 
ficer out  of  the  citadel  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Cartliaginians,  they 
called  in  Appius,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  him.  The  Car- 
thaginians soon  after  formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  consul  thought  fit 
to  venture  a  battle,  and  attacked  the  Syracusans  first.  The  fight  ivas  rude. 
Hiero  showed  all  possible  courage,  but  coutd  not  resist  the  valor  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  and  retire  to  Syracuse.  Claudius, 
having  obtained  a  like  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master 
of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  have 
besieged  it. 

§  When  the  news  of  Appius's  good  success  arrived  at  Rome,  it  occa- 
sioned great  joy.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  use  new  efforts.  The  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and 
Manius  Valerius,  were  ordered  into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrendered  at  discretion. 

*  A.M.  5736.    Ant.J.  C.2r)8. 
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The  consternation  of  Si^iily,  joined  to  the  number  and  ibrce  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  made  Hiero  conceive  what  event  this  new  war  was  likely  to 
have.  That  prince  was  sensible  that  be  might  n\y  upon  a  more  faithful 
and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He  knew  tfiat  the  Cartha^ 
ginians  had  not  renounced  the  design  they  had  anciently  formed,  of  posses* 
sing  themselves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  ibey  made  themselves  masters  of 
Messina,  he  rightly  judged  bis  power  would  be  very  insecure  in  the  neigb- 
lx>urfaood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies.  He  saw  no  other  ei- 
pedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom,  than  to  leave  the  Carthagini- 
ans engaged  with  the  Romans  ;  well  assured  that  the  war  would  be  long 
and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics,  equal  in  their  forces  ;  and 
that  as  long  as  they  should  be  at  blows,  he  should  have  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  wer«  far 
from  refusing  those  offers.  They  were  too  mych  afraid  that  the  Cartbagi* 
nians,  roasters  at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  passage  for  provisions  ;  which  feai 
was  the  better  founded,  as  tlie  troops  who  had  first  passed  the  strait  had 
su^red  extremely  by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions 
iu  that  respect,  and  was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were» 
tliat  the  king  should  restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the  jvison- 
ers  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  pay  them  100  talents  in  money.* 

From  thenceforth  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  his  dominions,  nor  had  any  other 
share  in  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion.  In  other 
respects  he  reigned  as  a  king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem 
and  love  of  his  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  in  that  point* 
S)or  longer  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  During  more 
than  50  years  that  he  lived  after  being  elected  king,  whilst  all  things  were 
in  flames  round  him,  occasioned  by  \he  cruel  wars  which  the  two  most  po- 
lent  states  of  the  world  made  against  each  other,  he  was  so  prudent  and 
happy  to  be  no  more  than  a  spectator  of  them,  aipd  only  to  hear  the  noise 
of  those  arms  which  shook  all  the  neighbouring  is^ions  ;  himself  and  his 
people  retained  a  profound  peace. 

t  The  Romans  perceived,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  first 
f)unic  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  with  which  it  was 
in  a  manner  opened,  the  importance  of  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  who 
abundantly  supplied  them  with  provisions,  at  times,  when  the  Roman  ar- 
my, without  his  aid,  had  been  exposed  to  excessive  famine. 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  punic  war  and  the  comineiic«* 
ment  of  the  second,  which  was  about  25  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that  prince  are  little  spoken  oL 

I  Polybius  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  unhappy  war 
they  were  obliged  to  support  against  the*  strangers  or  mercenaries^  which 
was  called  the  African  war,  finding  themselves  extremely  pressed,  had  re- 
<*ourse  to  their  allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all 
they  asked  of  him.  That  prince  conceived,  that  to  support  himself  in  Si- 
cily, it  was  necessary  that  the  Carthaginians  should  overcome  in  this  war ; 
lest  the  strangers,  who  had  already  obtained  many  advantages  over  the 
Carthaginians,  in  case  of  entire  success,  should  find  no  further  obstacles  to 
liieir  projects,  and  should  form  designs  of  bringing  their  victorious  arms 
into  Sicily.     Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  he  thought  it 

*  100.000  crowns.  f  P<)lyh.  1.  i.  p.  18. 
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HicurabeDt  on  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  the  too  great  power  of 
the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the  Carthaginians 
should  be  entirely  mined  in  the  war  against  the  revolters. 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  long  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make 
his  subjects  happy,  and  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  government  of 
Agathocles,  who  preceded  him  some  years,  and  the  intestine  divisions 
consequential  of  them  had  occasioned  ;  an  employment  worthy  of  a  king. 
There  was  a  levity  and  inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syracusan?, 
which  often  inclined  them  to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions  ;  but  at  bot- 
tom they  were  humane  and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reason- 
able obedience.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  when  they  were  governed 
with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by  Timoleon,  they  respected  the  author- 
ity  of  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  obeyed  them  with  joy. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supreme  authority 
confided  to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the  wretched  policy  of 
the  tyrants ;  who  considering  the  citizens  as  their  enemies^  had  no  other 
thoughts  than  to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  con^ 
lidence  in  the  foreign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually  surrounded. 
He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the  bands  of  the  citizens,  formed  them  with 
eare  in  the  exercises  of  war,  and  empolyed  them  in  preference  to  all  others^ 


SECTION  If. 

BIERO'S  PACIFIC  REJ^N. — BE  DIES   VERY   OLD,   AND  M¥CH  REGRETTED  BY 

THE  PEOPLE. 

WHEN  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  application 
was  to  convince  his  subjects,  less  by  his  word  than  his  actions,  that  he  was 
infinitely  remote  from  intending  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes 
or  liberty.  He  was  not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon  being  loved. 
He  looked  upon  himself  less  as  their  roaster,  tf)an  as  their  protector  and 
father.  Before  his  reign,  the  state  had  been  divided  by  two  factions,  that 
of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the  soldiers ;  whose  differences,  supported  on 
both  sides  with  great  animosity,  had  occasioned  infirnte  misfortunes.  He 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  all  remains  of  this  division,  and 
to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all  seeds  of  discord  and  misunderstanding. 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  that  respect,  as,  during  a 
reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt  disturbed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  was  the  par- 
ticular care  taken  by  Hiero  to  keep  his  subjects  employed  ;  to  banish  lux- 
ury and  idleness,  the  parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  ail  seditions,  from 
bis  dominions  ;  to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  countrj' ; 
and  to  place  agriculture  in  honour,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  certain  means 
to  rendier  his  people  happy,  and  to  difiuse  abundance  throughout  his  kingdom. 
The  cultivation  of  lands,  itideed -besides  employing  an  infinity  of  hands^ 
which  would  otherwise  remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  country 
by  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
turns  their  current  into  the  houses  of  the  people,  by  a  commerce  renewing 
every  year  the  deserved  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry.  This  is,  and 
we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  attention  of  a 
wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  wise  and  salutary 
policy,  though  unhappily  too  much  neglected. 
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•  Hiero  applied  biiDsclf  entirely  to  this  end.  He  did  not  tbink  it  unwor- 
thy of  the  sovereignty  to  study  and  be  skilful  in  all  the  rules  of  agriculture. 

*  He  even  gave  bimscif  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  subject,  of 
which  we  ought  much  to  regret  the  loss.  But  he  considered  that  object  of 
his  inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  rich^' 
cs  of  the  state,  and  the  most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted 
in  corn.  He  therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  what 
demanded  his  utmost  care  and  application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that 
traffic,  to  remier  the  condition  of  the  husbandman,  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  were  compoi$cd,  safe  and  happy  ;  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
ce's dues,  w\iose  principal  revenue  arose  from  them  ;  to  obviate  such  dis- 
tH-ders  as  might  get  ground,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  in^itution3  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  unjust  vexations  which  endeavours  might  possibly  be  used  to 
obtrude  in  the  sequeL  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hiero  made  regula- 
tions 80  wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  and  at  the  same  time  conformable  to 
the  people's  and  prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  not  only  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the 
Romans  bad  subjected  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed 
no  new  tributes,  and  decreed,!  that  all  things  should  be  disposed  accord- 
ing to  "  the  laws  of  Hiero ;"  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  in  changing 
their  roasters,  might  have  the  consolation  not  to  change  their  laws,  and  see 
themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a  prince,  whose  name  alone 
was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws  exceedingly  venerable. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  tlie  prince's  prindpal  revenue  consisted 
in  corn  ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest,  that  the 
country  sliould  be  well  cultivated  ;  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  the  value 
of  the  lands  ;  and  that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  of  this  tenth  for  the 
prince,  which  was  paid  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  were  called  "  decuma- 
ni,"  that  is  to  say,  "  farmers  of  the  tenths."  Hiero,  in  the  regulations  he 
made  upon  this  head,  did  not  neglect  his  own  interests,  which  argues  him 
a  wise  prince  and  good  economist.  He  knew  very  well,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  the  country  people,  who  consider  the  roost  legal  and 
moderate  imposts  as  intolerable  burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud  the 
prince  of  his  dues.  To  spare  them  this  temptation,  he  took  sucli }  just 
and  exact  precautions,  that  whether  {he  com  were  in  the  ear,  on  the  floor 
to  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  bams,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  husbandman  to  secrete  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  collector  of  a 
single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty.  But  he  adds 
also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  avidity  of  the 
oollcctors,  to  whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  any  thing  from  the 
husbandmen  beyond  the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
against  the  husbandman's  quitting  his  home  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
Cicero  says,  accordingly,  inveighing  against  Vcrres,  who  gave  them  great 

*  Polyb  I.  xviii.  c.  ?y. 
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Icouble,  bjr  frequent  and  painful  jouroies,  it  is  rerj  hanl  and  afflicting  to 
the  poor  husbandmen,  to  be  brought  from  their  country  to  the  city,  from 
their  plough  to  the  bar^  and  the  care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  prose-" 
cuting  law  suits.*  Miserum  aique  iniquum  tx  agm  karmMS  trad«ei  in  fo*' 
rum,  ah  aratro  ad  subaeilia^  ad  um  rerum  rwiicartnn  ad  iruoHtam  Niem  at* 
que  judicium.  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  themseifes,  let  their  cause  be 
ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the  prejudice  of  tiie  collectors  ? 
Judicio  Ml  arator  decutnoMim  ptneqwttur  ! 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  l^hat  Ire  have  now 
said  ?  Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  lie  did  not  want  valor  ;  gain  bat- 
lies,  make  conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions ;  nod  upoir 
these  accounts  might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  sense  of  the  generality  of  men. 
But  with  how  many  taxes  roust  he  hare  charged  his  people  !  How  many 
husbandmen  roust  he  have  torn  from  their  lamis  !  How  much  blood  woufd 
the  gaining  of  those  victories  have  cost  him  !  And  of  what  emoloment 
would  they  have  been  to  the  state  !  Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  True  glory 
consists,  placed  bis  in  governing  his  people  with  wisdom,  and  in  making 
lihe>n  iiappy.  Instead  of  conquering  new  countries  by  the  force  of  arms, 
be  endeavoured  to  multiply  bis  own,  in  a  manner,  by  the  cultivation  of 
lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than  they  were,  and  in  actually  mul- 
tiplying his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches  of  a  state  consists  ; 
and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  people  of  a  country  reap  a 
reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

t  It  was  in  the  second  punic  war,  that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  proolsof 
his  attachment  to  the  Romans*  As  soon  as  he  received  advice  of  Hanni* 
bafs  arrival  in  Italy,  he  went  witli  bis  fleet,  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius,  wbo  was  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  that  consul  his  ser- 
vices, and  to  assure  him,  that  advanced  in  age  as  he  was,  he  would  show 
die  same  zeal  for  the  Roman  people,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  his  youth, 
in  the  Qrst  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  him  to  supply 
the  consuFs  legions,  and  the  troops  of  tlie  allies,  with  com  and  clothes  at 
his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  received  the  same  instant,  of  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  the  consul  thanked 
the  king  for  his  advantageous  ofiers,  and  made  no  use  of  them  at  that  time. 

I  Hiero*3  inviolable  fidelity  for  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
bis  character,  appears  stilt  more  conspicuously  afler  their  defeat  near  the 
lake  of  Thrasyinene.  They  had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannt" 
bal,  each  more  unfortunate  and  more  bloody  than  the  other.  Hiero,  In  that 
mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the  port  of  Os- 
tia.  The  Syracusan  ambassadors^  upon  their  being  introduced  to  the  sen- 
ate, told  them,  ''  that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly  afflicted  on 
^'  their  last  disgrace,  as  if  be  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  person ;  that  though 
^*  he  well  knew  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  almost  more  ad* 
'^  mirable  in  times  of  adversity,  than  after  the  vooA  signal  successes,  he  had 
'^  sent  them  all  the  aid  that  could  be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally, 
*'  and  earnestly  desired  the  senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it ;  that  they 
•*  had  particularly  brought  a  victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  300  pounds,  which 
"  the  king  hoped  they  would  voocbsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and 
**  a  pledge  of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity  ;  tliat  they 
*'  had  also  300,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  200,000  of  barley  ;  and  that  if 
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'^  the  lloman  people  desired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero  would  cause  as  roucii 
*'*  as  they  pleased  lo  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  appoint  'y 
^  that  he  knew  the  Roinun  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but  citizens 
**'  and  allies ;  but  that  he  had  seen  light  armed  strangers  in  their  camp  ;  that 
*'  he  had  therefore  sent  them  1000  archers  and  slingers,  who  might  be  opposed 
*'  successfully  to  the  Baleaces  and  Moors  of  Hannibal's  army/*  They  ad- 
ded to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  counsel,  which  was,-  tliat  the  prae- 
tor who  should  be  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  might  despatch  a  fleet  to  AA 
rica,  iaorder  to  6nd  the  Carlhaginians  such  employment  in  their  own  coun- 
try, as  mij^hl  put  it  out  of  their  power,  by  that  diversion,  to  send  any  suc- 
cours to  Hannibal. 

The  senate  answered  the  kings  ambassadors  in  very  obliging  and  honour- 
able terms,  "  tliat  Hiuro  acted  like  a  very  generous  prince,  and  a  most 
^'  faithful  ally ;  tliat  from  llie  time  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
^'  mans,  his  attachment  for  thcia  haJ  been  constant  and  unalterable  ;  in  fine, 
**  that  ia  alLtijnes  and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magniHcentiy  supported 
*'  them  ;,  that  the  people  had  a  due  sense  of  such  generosity  ;  that  some  cit- 
"  ies  of  Italy  had  already  presented  tlie  Roman  people  with  gold,  who  after 
^'  having  eiq^res^ed  their  gratitude,  had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it ;  that  the 
**  victory  was  too* favourable  an  augury  not  to  be  received  ;  that  they  would 
''  place  her  in  the  capitol,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  teniple  of  the  most  high  Ju- 
''  piter,  in  order  that  she  might  establish  there  her  fixed  and  lasting  abodc.'^ 
All  the  com  and  barley  on  board  the  ships,  with  the  archers  and  slingers^ 
were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

.  Valerius  Maximus*  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality 
of  Hiero  ;  first,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms,  of  presenting  the  Ro- 
mans 320  pounds  weight  of  gold  ;  then  in  the  industrious  precaution  he 
uses,  U>  (prevent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  He  does  not  offer  them  that  gold 
in  specie  ;  lie  knew  tlie  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well 
Jbr  that  ;  bul^  under  the  form  of  a  victory,  which  they  dared  not  refuse,  up- 
on account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  along  with  it 

•  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  who^e  dominions  were  situated  as- 
Syracuse  was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  every  thing  to  fear, 
at  a  time  when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  (aithfu!,, 
and  declare  openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to 
which  so  daring,  a  conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  prudent  politician,  fo* 
speak  the  usual  language,  would  perhaps  have  waited  the  event  of  a  new 
action,  and  not  have  been  so  hasty  to  declare  himself  without  necessity^ 
and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  examples  are  the  more  estimable  for  being 
care  and  almost  unparalleled. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought  not 
lo  have  acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes 
for  Syracuse,  had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened  the 
Romans  too  much.  That  city  would  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight 
of  Carthage ;  as  it  was  situated  over  against  it,  and  lay  highly  convenient 
ibr  strengthening  its  commerce,  securing  it  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  es* 
tablishiug  it  entirely,  in  SiciTy  by  the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  It 
had  therefore  been  imprudent  to  suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  llie  Car- 

•Trecenta  milliamodium  tritici,  et  ducenta  miUia  hordei,  aurkjueducentaet 
quadraginta  iwndo  ui^bi  nostra  muncri  misit.  Neque  iCTarus  veiecundie  ma- 
fonim  nostrorum,  quod  noUet  accipere,  in  habitum  id  Victoriae  forma \  it,  ut  eus 
itsligione  motos,  muniHcentia  sua  uii  cogeret ;  VoUmtate  niittendi  prius,  ilciiun 
providentia  cavcndi  ne  remitteretur,  libcnUis.    Val.  Max.  L  iv.  c  is. 
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Ifaaginians,  viho  would  not  have  been  the  better  friends  to  the  Sjracosans 
for  their  having  renounced  the  Romans  by  force.  It  was  therefore  a  deci- 
sive point,  to  Ay  immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  ;  and  as  Sjracuf^ 
would  necessarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  hazard 
every  thing,  either  to  save  Rome,  or  fall  with  Iter. 

If  the  facts  which  history  has  preserved  of  so  long  and  happy  a  reign, 
are  few,  they  do  not  give  us  the  less  idea  oi'  (his  prince,  and  ought  to 
make  us  exceedingly  regret  the  want  of  a  more  particular  information  con- 
cerning his  actions. 

*  The  sum  of  100  talents,  (100,000  crowns,)  which  he  sent  to  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  the  presents  he  made  them  after  the  great  earthquake,  that 
laid  waste  their  island,  and  threw  down  iheir  colossus,  are  illustrious  in- 
stances of  bis  liberality  and  magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which  his 
presents  were  attended,  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  them.  He  caused 
two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public  place  at  Rhodes,  representing  the 
people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Rhodians ;  as  if, 
says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  that  people  magnificent  presents, 
far  from  assuming  any  vanity  from  his  munificence,  believed  himself  their 
^btor  upon  that  very  account.  And  indeed  the  liberality  and  beneficence 
of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the  pleasure  they 
give  himself,  and  the  glory  he  acquires  by  them. 

There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus,  Idyll.  16.  named  after  the  king  we 
speak  of,  wherein  the  poet  seems  to  reproach  that  prince  tacitly,  with  pay- 
ing very  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  mean  manner 
in  which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  for  the  verses  he  meditates,  leaves 
foom  to  conclude,  that  the  imputation  of  avarice  falls  with  more  justice  up- 
on the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguished  and  esteemed,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  hia  liberality. 

t  It  is  to  Hiero's  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  every  thing  that  af* 
iected  the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those  amazing  ma- 
chines of  war,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  it  make  so  great  an  use,  when 
besieged  by  the  Romans.  TlK)ugh  that  prmce  seemed  to  devote  his  cares 
entirely  to  the  tranquillity  and  domestic  afeirs  of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not 
neglect  those  of  wair ;  convinced,  that  the  surest  tneans  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  always  in  readiness  to  make  war 
upon  unjust  neighbours,  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  He  knew  how  to  use 
the  advantage  of  having  in  his  donvinions  the  most  learned  geometrician  the 
world  had  ever  produced  ;  it  is  plain  I  noean  Archkmedes.  He  was  illus- 
trious, not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  his  birth,  as  he  was 
Hiero's  relation.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  ioid  highly 
acrerse  to  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  devoted 
himself  solely  to  the  study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  of  truths 
puKely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have 
such  attraction  with  the  learned  of  the  first  rank,  as  scarce  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  apply  themselves  to  any  other  objects. 

Hiero  bad,  however,  sufficient  power  witb^rchimedes  to  engage  him  to 
descend  from  those  bfty  speculations  to  the  practice  of  the  mechanics, 
which  depend  on  the  hand,  but  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head. 
He  pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  after 
immaterial  and  intellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible  and 
corporeal  things,  and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evi- 

♦Pdyb.  t  V.  p,  429.  •  t  Pl"t.  in  Marcel,  p.  305,  306. 
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dent  aod  famiKar  to  the  generality  of  mankind^by  joining  them  cxperimett* 
tally  with  things  of  use, 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  alwaj-s  heard  him 
with  grej^t  attenlion  and  extreme  pleasure.  Oqe  day,  when  be  was  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  powers  of  motion,  be  proceeded 
to  demonstrate,  "  that  with  a  certain  given  power,  any  weight  whatsoever 
might  be  moved/'  And,  applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  h\9 
demonstration,  be  ventured  to  boast,  ibal  if  there  were  another  world  be* 
sides  this  we  inhabit,  by  going  to  that  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure. 
The  king,  surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him  to  put  bis  position  in  exe- 
cution,  by  removing  some  great  weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  curiosity  of  bis 
kinsman  and  friend,  he  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  that  port,  caused  it  to 
be  drawn  on  shore  with  "great  labour,  and  by  abundance  of  men.  He 
then  ordered  its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that,  as  ma- 
ny men,  as  it  could  hold.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  at  some  distance, 
and  bitting  at  his  ease,  without  trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength  in  the  least, 
by  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provi- 
ded with  corJs  and  pullies,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land  with 
as  much  ease,  and  as  upright,  as  if  it  had  swam  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  ef&ct  of  the  powers  of 
motion,  was  utterly  astonished  ;  and  judging  from  that  experiment  the  ef* 
Ikacy  of  the  art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts 
of  machines  and  battering  engines  for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  (or  the 
defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowledge,  of  wbkh 
we  speak,  be  necessary  to  a  king  ;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read 
here  demonstrates  their  utility.  If  king  Hiero  had  wanted  taste  and  curi- 
osity, and  employed  himself  solely  in  his  pleasures,  Archimedes  had  re* 
mained  inactive  in  his  closet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science  beea  of  na 
advantage  to  his  country.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried 
in  obscurity,  and  in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no 
value  upon  learned  men,  and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to  the  state. 
But  when,  in  their  youth,  they  have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of  arte 
and  sciences,  for  the  study  of  princes  ought  to  extend  no  farther  in  that 
point,  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  ihemselves  by  learning,  sometimes 
converse  with  them,  and  place  them  in  honour,  and  by  so  glorious  apio- 
teclion,  make  way  for  valuable  discoveries,  of  .which  the  state  soon  leaps 
the  adva|||^ge.  Syracuse  had  this  obligation  to  Hiero  ;  which,  without 
doubt,  was  the  effect  of  his  excellent  education ;  for  he  had  been  hnd 
with  uncommon  care  and  attention. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  prtaent- 
ly  add  upon  the  admirable  machines  of  war,  which  were  used  duong  die 
siege  of  Syracuse,  shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  aad 
speculative  sciences,  whose  o^  subjects  are  simple  and  abstracted  ideas. 
It  is  true  that  all  mere  geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations  do  not  lelate 
to  useful  things  ;  hut  it  is  also  as  true  that  most  of  those  which  have  nol  that 
relation,  conduct  or  refer  to  those  that  have.  They  may  appear  uopnifi^ 
able,  as  long  as  they  do  not  derive  from  this  real  intellectual  work! ;  but 
the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend  to  matter,  and  consider  the  motieiia 
of  the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navigation,  the  art  of  drawing  re- 
mote objects  near  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  the  increase  of  the  pow- 
ers of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  otber  the  like  ob^ 
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jects,  become  more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  msmier  familiarize  themaelTcs 
with  the  vuigar.  Tbe  labour  of  Aicfaimedes  was  loi^  obscure,  and  per^ 
baps  contemned,  because  be  confined  bimself  to  simple  and  barren  specula- 
lions.  Oi^ht  we  therefore  to  conclude,  tbat  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable  i 
It  was  from  that  very  source  of  knowledge,  buried  till  then  in  obscurity, 
from  which  shot  forth  those  living  lights,  and  wonderful  discoveries,  which 
displayed  from  their  birth  a  sensible  and  manifest  utility,  and  gave  the 
Eomaas  astonishment  and  despair  when  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces,  arse- 
nals, and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  ail  burthens 
to  be  built  for  the  eiportation  of  com  ;  a  commerce,  in  which  almost  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  island  consisted.*  We  are  told  of  a  galley,  built  by  his 
order,  under  the  diraction  of  Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  famous  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  building. 
Hiero  passed  whole  days  among  tbe  workmen,  to  animate  them  by  bia 
presence. 

This  ship  had  20  benches  of  oars. .  Tbe  enormous  pile  was  fastened 
together  on  all  sides  with  hi^  nails  of  copper,  that  weighed  each  10 
pounds  and  upwaids. 

The  inside  had  in  it  tbiee  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowest  of  which 
led  to  the  bokl  by  a  descent  of  stairs,  tbe  second  to  apartments,  and  tbe 
first  to  soldiers'  lodgings. 

On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gaNery  there  were  to  the  num- 
ber of  30  apartjnents  ;  in  each  of  which  were  imr  beds  for  men.  The 
apartment  for  tbe  officers  and  seamen  had  15  beds,  and  three  great  rooms 
for  eating ;  the  last  of  which,  that  was  at  tbe  poop,  served  for  a  kitchen. 
All  the  floors  of  these  apartments  were  inlaid  with  small  stories  in  differ- 
ent colours,  taken  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  ceilings,  windows,  and 
all  the  other  parts  were  finished  with  wonderful  art  and  embellished  with 
all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  tbe  uppermost  gallery  tbeie  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise, 
and  walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ship  In  them  were  gar- 
dens and  plants  of  all  kinds,  disposed  in  wonderful  order.  Pipes,  some  of 
hardened  clay,  and  otbeis  of  lead,  conveyed  water  all  around  to  refresh 
them.  There  were  also  arbours  of  ivy  and  vines,  that  bad  their  roots  ill 
great  vessels  filled  with  earth.  These  vessels  were  watered  in  die  same 
manner  as  the  gardens.    The  arbours  served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  these  came  the  apartment  of  Venus  with  three  beds.  This  was 
floored  with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  the  finest  that  could  he  found 
lo  tke  island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  cypress  wood.  Thewindows 
were  adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  bmaM  statues.  In  another  apart- 
menl  was  a  library,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outside  was  fixed  a  sundial. 
There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in  which  were 
three  gieat  coppers,  and  a  bathrog  vessel,  made  of  a  single  stone,  of  vari* 
one  c^okxirs.  This  vessel  contained  250  quarts.  At  the  ship's  bead  was 
a  great  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  100,QtO  quarts. 

All  rowid  the  ahip  on  the  outside  were  atlasses  of  six  cubits,  or  nine  feet, 
in  height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship  ;  these  atlasses  were  at 
equal  distance  from  each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
paintii^)  and  had  eight  towers  proportioned  to  its  bigness ;  two  at  the 
h^d,  two  at  the  stem,  and  four  in  tbe  middle,  of  equal  dimensions.  Upon 
these  towers  were  parapets,  firom  which  stones  might  be  discharged  upon 
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Ihe  «hips  of  an  enemj  tbat  should  approach  too  near.  Each  tower  wa^ 
gnarded  by  four  young  men  completely  armed,  and  two  archers.  The 
inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stones  and  arrows. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a  kind 
of  rampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  discharge  stones,  made  by  Archi- 
medes ;  it  thew  a  stone  of  300  weight,  and  an  arrow  of  12  cubits,  la 
feet,  Ibe  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  123  paces  from  it. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machines  to  dis- 
charge stones.  There  also  were  hooks  and  lumps  of  lead  to  throw  upon 
such  as  approached.  The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of 
iron,  to  keep  off  those  who.  should  attempt  to  board  it  All  around  wero 
iron  grapplings,  corvi,  which  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  them  close  to  the  ship,  from  whence  it 
was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of  the  sides  were  60  young  men 
completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the  masts,  and  at  the  machines  for 
throwing  stones. 

Though  the  bold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  roan  sufficed  for 
clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw, 
invented  by  Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epi-. 
gram  upon  this  superb  vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him 
1000  medimni  of  com  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the 
port  of  Pyraeum.  The  medimnus,  according  to  Father  Montfaucon,  is  a 
measure  that  contains  six  bushels.  This  epigram  is  come  down  to  us. 
The  value  of  verse  was  known  at  that  time  m  Syracuse. 

Hiero  having  found  that  there  was  no  port  in  Sicily  capable  of  coDtaia- 
ing  this  vessel,  except  some,  where  it  could  not  lie  at  anchor  without  danger, 
resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,  *  and  sent  it  to  Alexan- 
dria. There  was  at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  com  throughout  all  Egypt- 
Several  other  vessels  of  less  burden  attended  this  great  ship  ;  300,000 
quarters  of  com  were  put  on  board  them,  with  10,000  great  earthen  jan  of 
salted  fish,  20,000  quintals,  or  2,000,000  of  pounds,  of  salt  meat,  20,000 
bundles  of  different  cloths,  without  including  the  provisions  for  the  ships* 
crews  and  officers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  some  part  of  the  de- 
scription Athenseus  has  left  us  of  this  great  ship« 

1  should  have  been  glad  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  be  bad 
mentioned  the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the 
benches  of  oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question, 
which,  without  it,  must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  failh  was  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  aAer  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Canos,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost 
universal  defection  of  their  allies.  But  the  wasting  of  bis  donainions  by 
the  Carthaginian  troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not 
capable  of  changing  him.f  He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion 
had  spread  even  to  his  own  family.  He  had  a  son  named  Gelon,  wIm>  mar- 
ried Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pywhus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and 
amongst  others  Hieronymus  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despi- 
sing his  father's  great  age,  and  setting  no  value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannae,  had  declared  openly  for  the  Car* 
thaginians.     He  had  already  armed  the  multitude,  and  solicited  the  aliie^ 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  this  was  Ptolemy  Philac!!eh)ha8* 
t  A.  M.  3789.     Ant.  J.  C.  215.    Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n  30. 
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of  Sjiacuse  to  joio  him,  and  would*  pediaps  have  occasioned  great  troub- 
les lo  Sicilj,  if  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not  inteneoed.  1% 
happened  so  opportunely  that  his  father  was  suspected  of  having  promoted 
it.  He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  90  years, 
^niteiy  regretted  by  his  people^  after  having  reigned  54  years. 


T, 
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HE  reign  of  Hieronymus  ;  troubles  conse(][uential  of  it ;  and  the  siege 
dnd  -taking  of  Syracuse* 

SECTION  I. 

HiEROlVTiMCS,  OftANDSON  OF  HIERO,  SUCCEEDS  HIM. — HE  IS  KILLED  IN 
A  CONSPIRACY. 

THE  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The 
kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  youn§r 
^ince,t  incapable  of  making  a  wise  use  of  his  independency,  and  far 
iiom  resisting  the  seducing  impressions  of  sovereign  power.  Hiero's  ap^ 
preliensions,  that  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  he  left  his  kingdom, 
would  soon  change  under  an  jn^nt  king,  suggested  to  him  the  thought  and 
desire  of  restoring  their  liberty  to  the  Syracusans.  But  his  two  daughters 
opposed  that  design  with  their  whole  credit ;  from  the  hope  that  the  young 
prince  would  have  only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  all  the 
authority,  in  conjunction  with  their  husbands  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus, 
who  held  the  first  rank  among  his  guardians.^  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old 
man  of  90,  to  hold  out  aganist  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women, 
who  besieged  him  day  and  night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind 
against  their  pressing  and  assiduous  insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with 
courage  the  interests  of  his  family  to  those  of  the  public. 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him 
fifteen  guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council ;  and  earnestly  desired  them,, 
at  his  death,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  which 
he  had  inviolably  adhered  for  50  years,  and  to  teach  the  young  prince  to 
tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated till  then. 

The  king  dying  after  these  dispositions,  the  guardians  he  had  appointed 
hfs  grandson  immediately  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the  young 
prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number  A 
people,  expressly  placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  ac- 
clamations of  joy.  Ail  the  rest,  in  a  consternation  equal  to  that  of  a  fami- 
ly who  have  lately  lost  a  good  father,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  suffi- 
ciently expressed  tlieir  grief  for  their  loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what 

♦  Moviisetqtie  in  Sicilmrcs,  nisi  mors,  adeo  opportuna  ut  patrem  quo  que 

susptcione  adspergei*et  armantem  eum  nmltituoinem,  sollicitautemque  soci- 

os,   absunipsissel      Liv. 
f  Put^rum,  vix  dum  liberatem,  nedum  dominationem,  modice  laturum.    Liv» 
i;.  Non  facile  erat  notiagesimum  jam  agenti  annum,  circumsesso  dies  noctes- 

que  mQlie})ribus  ^landttais^  libenire  aniiBuni,  et  ceuvenere  ad  pubUcam  private 

coram.  Lay. 
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was  to  come.*  His  fimeral  was  aAerward  solemnised  ;  and  inoiehoiKiimd 
by  the  sorrow  and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and  regard  of  his 
relations  for  bis  tneinory4 

Andranadorus^s  first  care  itras  to  remove  all  the  other  guardians,  by  telling 
them  roundly,  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  near  fifteen  years  old  ;  so  that  Aodranadorus, 
being  the  first  to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by  him  in  comoioD  with 
many  colleagues^  united  in  his  own  person  all  their  power.  The  disposi- 
tions made  by  the  wisest  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  regarded^ 
and  seldom  executed  afterwards. 

t  Tiie  best  and  nKMt  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  king  so 
well  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  bad  been,  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  console  them  for  the  loss  tbey  had  sustained  ;  but  Hieronymus^ 
as  if  be  had  strove  by  his  vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no  soon- 
er ascended  the  throne,  than  be  made  the  people  sensible  how  much  all 
things  were  altered.  Neither  king  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his  son,  during  so 
many  years,  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by 
their  habits,  or  any  other  ornaments  intimating  pride.  Hieronymus  was 
presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  bis  head,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  affected  to  imitate  Dio- 
uysios  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  (oat 
white  horses.  X  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  snitable  to  this  equipage  ; 
Q  visible  contempt  for  all  the  world,  haughty  and  disdainful  in  hearing,  and 
affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things  }  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not  on-* 
]y  strangers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could  scarce  approach  him  ;  a  refine- 
ment of  taste  in  discovering  new  methods  of  debauch  ;  a  cruelty  so  exces- 
sive as  to  extinguish  all  sense  of  humanity  in  him.  This  odious  disposition 
of  the  young  king  terrified  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of 
his  guardians,  to  escape  his  cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  con- 
demned themselves  to  I'oluntary  banishment. 

Only  three  men,  Andranadonis  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero^s  sons  in  law, 
and  Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king.  He  listened 
a  little  more  to  them  than  to  the  others  ;  but  as  the  two  first  openly  declar- 
ed for  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of 
sentiments,  and  very  warm  disputes,  frequently  the  consequence  of  it,  drew 
upon  them  that  princess  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymus  happened 
to  be  discovered.  One  of  the  principal  conspirators,  named  Theodotus,  was 
accused.  Being  put  to  the  question,  he  confessed  the  crime  as  to  him- 
self ;  but  all  the  violence  of  the  roost  cruel  torments  could  not  make  him 
betray  his  accomplices.  At  length,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  king^s  best  friends,  though  innocent, 
among  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ringleader  of  the  whole  enterprise  ; 
adding,  that  they  should  never  have  engaged  in  it,  if  a  man  of  his  credit 
had  not  been  at  their  head.     The  zeal  he  had  always  expressed  for  the 

*  Tvmm  fit  regtum,  magis  amore  civium  et  caritate,  quam  cura  soonim 
celebrc    Li  v. 

f  Vix  quidem  iUi  bono  mideratoqoc  regi  facilis  erat  favor  apnd  Sjrracusanot, 
sQCcedenti  tants  caritati  Hieronis.  Venim  enimvero  Hieronymus  vehit  suis 
vitiis  desideraliilem  efficere  vellet  avum,  primo  statim  coiispectu,  omnia  quam 
Oisparia  esscnt  ostendit    Liv. 

i  Huiic  tarn  superbum  apperatum  habitumque  convenientes  seqiiebancur 
contemptus  omnium  hominum,  superbs  aures,  contumeliosa  dicta,  ran  aditiis, 
noil  alieais  modo  sed  tutoribus  etiam  ;  libidines  nov»,  inhumana  cnidelitas*  Liv. 
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Roman  interest,  rendered  the  evidence  probable  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices,  during  Xheu  companion's  being 
tortured,  either  fled  or  concealed  himself;  so  much  they  relied  tipon  the 
fidelity  of  Tbeodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  inviolably.  • 

The  death  of  Thraso  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  left  the  field  open  to  the  partisans  of  Carthage.  Hicrooymus  des- 
patched ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  offi-i 
ter  of  illustrious  birth,  named  also  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicy- 
des,  natives  of  Carthage,  hut  descended  from  the  Syracusans  by  their 
father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieronyrous  was  concluded,  the  young  officer 
returned  to  his  general  ;  the  two  others  continued  with  the  king,  by  Hanni- 
bal's permission.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  after  having 
driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  which  they  fully  assured  themselves, 
the  river  Himera,  which  almost  divides  the  island,  should  be  the  boundary 
of  their  respective  dominions.  Hieronymus,  blown  up  by  the  praises  of 
his  flatterers,  demanded  even,  some  time  after,  that  all  Sicily  should  be 
given  up  to  him,  leaving  the  Carthaginians  Italy  for  their  part.  The  pfo* 
pos^l  appeared  idle  and  rash  ;  but  Hannibal  gave  very  little  attention  to  it, 
having  no  other  view  at  that  tim^  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king  from 
the  party  of  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  prsDfor  of  Sicily,  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  his  grandfather 
with  the  Romans. 

That  proud  prince  received  them  with  great  contempt ;  asking  them, 
ifvlth  an  air  of  raillery  and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae ; 
that  Haftnibal's  ambassadors  had  related  incredible  things  of  it  ;  th^Tt  it  wa^ 
easy  to  know  the  truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon  the 
choice  g(  his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would  return  to 
him  when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously  and  with  reason  ; 
and,  after  having  cautioned  rather  than  desired  him  not  to  change  sides  too 
rashly,  they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  abandon- 
ed himself,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  bad  formed 
the  conspiracy  mentioned  before,  pursued  their  scheme  ;  and  having  found 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in 
the  city  of  the  Leontines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syracuse  into  the 
country. 

Here  is  a  sensible  instance  of  the  difierence -between  a  king  and  a  f}'^ 
rant ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the  security  of  a  prince  consists, 
but  the  aflection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  being  convinced  that  those 
who  have  the  laws  in  their  hands  for  the  government  of  the  people,  ought 
always  to  govern  themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
might  be  said  the  law  and  not  Hiero  reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich 
and  powerful,  for  no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render  others  happy. 
He  bad  no  occasion  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of  his  life  ;  he  had 
always  the  surest  guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people ;  and  Syracuse 
was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  be  waslamented 
at  hfs  deatl)  as  the  common  father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths, 
but  hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his  name,  and  incessantly  blessed  hid 
memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct 
but  violence,  regarded  all  other  men  as  bom  solely  for  himself,  and  valued 
himself  upon  governing  ihem,  not  as  subjects  bat  slaves,  led  the  wretched-, 
est  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were  to  pass  his  days  in  continual  apprehen* 
Mon  and  terror.  As  be  trusted  nobody,  nobody  placed  any  confideDce  lA 
Vof.  IV.  .43 
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faim.  Those  who  were  nearest  bis  person,  were  the  most  exposed  to  his^ 
suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  they  had  no  other  security  for  their  own 
lives,  than  hy  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  ended  a  reign  of  short  duration, 
but  abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

*  Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate 
«dvice  of  all  (hat  had  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  pre* 
serve  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their 
side,  perceiving  the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  important,  sent 
Marceiius  thilher,  who  had  been-  appointed  consul  with  Fabius,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year  of  the  second  punic  war,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  gloriously  by  his  successes  against  Hannibal. 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  affection  for  him, 
than  a  certainnatural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  aveng«> 
ing  his  death  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of  the  liberty 
with  which  they  were  flattered,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the 
division  of  the  tyrant*s  treasures  amongst  them,  and  of  additional  pay, 
wiih  the  recital  of  his  horrid  crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  altogether  ap- 
peased  their  first  heat,  and  changed  (heir  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that 
ihey  left  the  prince's  body  without  interment,  for  whom  they  had  just  be- 
fore expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

,  As  soon  as  the  death- of  Hieronymus  was  known  at  Syracuse,  Andrana- 
dorus  seized  the  isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  and 
such  other  places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  deience  in  it ;  putting  good 
garrisons  into  them.  Theodotus^  and  Soeis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  ha- 
ving left  their  accomplices  with  tlie  army,  to- keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  ar^ 
rived  soon  after  at  the  city.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  quar- 
ter Acbradina,  where,  by  showing  the  tyrant's  bloody  robe,  with  his  dia- 
dem, to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the 
people,  armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Acbradina,  where  the  senate 
was  assembled,  whieh  had  neither  sat,  nor  been  consulted  upon  any  affiiir, 
from  Hiero^s  death.  Poly  en  us,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people 
with  great  freedom  and  oKxleration*  He  represented,  '*  that  having. ex- 
'*  perienced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of  slavery,  they  were  noost  aeasi- 
*'  bly  affected  with  them  ;  but  that  as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  dis- 
''  cord,  they  would  rather  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  their  fathers,  Ihaik 
''  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves  ;  that  he  commended  their  readi- 
'*  ness  in  taking  arms,  and  should  praise  them  still  more  if  they  did  nofr 
*'  proceed  to  use  them  to  the  last  extremity  ;  that  at  present  it  was  bis  ad- 
*'  vice  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  must  submit 
"  to  the  senate,  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  and  withdraw  his  garrisons  -^ 
'*'  that  if  he  persisted  in. his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  him 
**  with  more  rigor  than  Hieronymus  liad  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  fir.st  made  some  impression  upon-  him ;  whether  be 
still  retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  tlie  unanimous' 
ooncurrenoe  of  the  citizens  ;  or  because  the  best  fortified  part  of  the  isle 
having  been  taken  from  him  by  treacliery,  and  surrendered  to  the  Syraca- 
3ans;.  that  loss  gave  him  just  apprehensions,     jBut  his  wife   Demar»ta» 

•A.M.  3790.    Ant.J.C.«I4.    Liv.  I  xxiv.  n.  f  1—^5. 

t  Scd  evncatum  cum  ab  legatis  Demarata  uxor,  filia  Hieronis,  inflata  adlmc 
rcgtts  animis  ac  muliebn  Rpintu,  admonet  sxpe  usurpats  Dionysii  tyr^nni  vo- 
ds ;  qnac,  pedibus  tractum)  non  insidentem  equo,  rehnquere  tyrannidem  duce^ 
rh  draere; 
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Hjero's  daughter,  an  haugbtj  and  ambitious  princess,  having  taken  him 
aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  famous  saying  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
**  that  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  tlie  saddle,  i.  e.  the  tyranny,  till  pul- 
*^  led  off  the  horse  by  the  heels ;  that  a  great  fortune  might  be  renounced  in 
**  a  moment,  but  that  it  would  cost  abundance  of  time  and  pains  to  attain 
*'  it ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain  time ;  and 
'*  whilst  he  amused  the  senate  by  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  privately 
**  with  the  soldiers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  was  easy  to  bring  over  to  his  in- 
**  terest,  by  the  attraction  of  the  king's  treasures  in  bis  possession." 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  proper  to  give 
in  to  it  without  reserve.  He  chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  promised  te 
submit  to  the  senate,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ;  and 
the  next  day,  havii^  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  repaired  to  the 
quarter  Achradina  ;  and  there,  aAer  having  excused  his  delay  and  resist* 
ance,  from  the  fear  he  had  been  in  of  being  involved  in  the  tyrant's  pun* 
isbment,  as  -his  uncle,  he  declared,  that  be  was  come  to  put-bis  person  and 
interests  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  Then,  turning  toward:^  the  tyrant's 
murderers,  and  addressing  himself  to  Tbeoclotus  and  Sosis ;  **  you  have 
"  done,"  said  be,  ^' «  memorable  actiop.  But,  believe  me,  your  glory  is 
'*  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  height  of  which  it  is  capable. 
*'  If  you  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  and  union  among  the  citizens* 
*'  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
*'  very  moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  isle  and  of  the  king's  treas- 
ures at  their  teet.  The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  temples  were  thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite 
puml)ers  of  people,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  hap- 
py a  change  of  affairs. 

The  next  day,  the  -senate  being  assembled  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, magistrates  were  appointed,  amongst  the  principal  of  whom  Andrana- 
dorus was  elected,  with  Tbeodotus  and  Sosis,  and  some  tothers  of  the  con- 
spirators who  were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  whom  Hieronymus  had 
s»nt  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite  troubles  in  the  cities, 
which  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing  themselves,  upon  the 
news  of  the  tyrant'^s  death,  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  under  their  com- 
mand, returned  to  Syracuse,  where  they  demanded  to  be  escorted  in  safe- 
ty to  Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any  business  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of 
bim  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were 
not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two  strangers,  who  were  of  a  turbulent  factious 
disposition,  and  well  experienced  in  military  affairs.  There  is  in  most  af- 
iairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  never  returns  afler  having  been  once  let  slip« 
The  negligence  in  assigning  the  time  for  their  departure,  gave  them  oppor- 
tunity to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  who  esteemed 
them  upon  account  of  their  abilities,  and  to  give  them  a  disgust  for  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  better  inclined  -part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranadorus,  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  him  rest,  and 
who,  till  then,  had  covered  his  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believ- 
ing it  a  proper  time  for  disclosing  them,  conspired  with  Thcmistus,  Gelon's 
son  in  law,  to  seize  tlie  sovereignty.  He  communicated  his  views  te 
a  comedian  named  Ariston,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret.  That 
profession  was  not  at  all  dishonourable  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  exer- 
cised by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition.  Ariston,  believing  it  his  du- 
4y^  as  it  reaHy  was,  to  sacrifice  his  friend  to  his  country,  discov^eted  Ihe 
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coBspiracy.  Andranadorus  and  Themislus  were  immediately  slain,  iy  or« 
der  of  the  other  magistrates,  as  tbey  entered  the  senate.  The  people  rose, 
and  threatened  to  revenge  their  deaths,  but  were  deterred  from  it,  by  the 
sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which  were  thrown  out  of 
the  senate  house.  They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious  designs  ; 
to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to  the 
wickedness  of  Hieronymus,  who  being  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  by 
their  counsels.  Tbey  insinuated,  that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned 
in  his  name  ;  that  tliey  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at 
least  with  him  ;  that  impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  commit  new  crimesi 
and  to  aspire  to  the  tyranny  ;  that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  design 
by  force,  they  had  used  dissimulation  and  perfidy  ;  that  neither  favours  oor 
honours  ha4  been  able  to  overcome  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranado- 
rus ;  nor  the  electing  him  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates  amongst  the  de- 
liverers of  their  country,  him,  who  was  tlie  declared  enemy  of  liberty; 
that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had  been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reigning 
by  the  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hi- 
ero's,  the  other  Gelon^s  daughter. 

At  those  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  ix)t  one  of  them 
pught  to  be  suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  entirely 
the  race  of  the  tyrants  without  any  reserve  or  exception.  *  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  multitude.  It  either  abjectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or 
lords  it  with  insolence  ;  but  with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the  mean 
betwixt  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows  bow  to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it ; 
and  has  always  too  many  flatterers  ready  to  enter  into  its  passions,  inflame 
its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to  excessive  violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cra- 
elties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined  of  itself,  as  was  the  case  at  this 
time.  At  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  which  was  almost  sooner  accept* 
ed  than  proposed,  they  decreed  that  the  royal  family  should  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

Demarata,  Hiero's,  and  Harmonia,  Gclon's  daughter  ;  tlie  first  married 
tq  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were  killed  first.  From 
thence  they  >Tent  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus  ;  who  bavini; 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ptplemy  king  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  vc'- 
vntary  banishment,  to  avoid  being  witness  of  the  miseries  of  his  coontry. 
Having  been  apprized  that  they  were  coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  prin- 
cess had  taken  refuge  v^ith  her  two  daughters  in  the  most  remote  part  of  her 
house,  near  her  household  gods.  When  the  assassins  arrived  there,  with 
her^air  loose  and  disordered,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  cooditicQ 
most  proper  to  excite  compassion,  she  conjured  them.  In  a  faultering  voice, 
interrrupted  witl^  sighs,  in  the  name  of  Hiero  her  father,  and  Gelon  her 
brother,  *:*  not  to  involve  an  innocent  princess  in  the  guilt  and  misfortunes 
**  of  Hieronymus."  She  represented  to  tliem,  '*  that  her  husband's  banish- 
^*  ment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that  reign  ;  that  not  having  bad 
**  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister  Demarata,  she  ought 
**  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides,  what  was  there  to  fear  either 
M  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition  and  alnuMt  widowhuod  to  which  she 
**  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  unhappy  orphans,  without  credit 
♦•  or  support  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syra- 
^'  cuse,  that  it  could  not  bear  tlie  sight  of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to 

*  Hsc  natura  multitudinis  est  ;  aut  servit  humiliter,  aut  superbc  donuna- 
tar  ;  libertatem,  qux  media  est,  iiec  spernere  mcklice,  nee  habere  sciunt  Et 
non  fernie  desiint  irarum  indulgcntes  ininistri,  qui  avidos  atquc  intempcranlci 
plebionim  anirEics  ad  sanguincm  et  L\Tides  irriicnt.    Uv. 
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'^  Alexandria,  the  wife  to  her  husbanc),  the  daughters  to  their  father."  When 
she  saw  tbem  inflexible  to  her  reinonstranceH,  forgetting  herself,  sbe  im- 
plored them  at  least  to  save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  ber  daughters,  both 
of  an  age  to  inspire  the  most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  compas- 
sion ;  but  ber  discourse  made  no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  bar- 
barians. Having  torn  ber  in  a  manner  from  the  arms  of  her  household  gods, 
they  stabbed  ber  to  death  in  the  sight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon  after 
cut  their  throats,  already  stained  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  their  mother. 
What  was  still  more  deplorable  in  their  destiny  was,  that  immediately  af- 
ter their  death  an  order  of  the  people's  came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people  in  a  moment  proceeded  to  rage  and  fury 
against  those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left  them 
time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  Tbey  demanded  that  magistrates  should 
be  nominated  in  the  room  of  Adranadorus  and  Themistus.  They  were  a 
long  time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length,  somebody  in  the  crowd 
.of  the  people,  happened  to  name  Epicydes ;  another  immediately  mention* 
ed  Hippocrates.  Thcise  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much  ardour 
■by  the  multitude,  which  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate 
could  not  prevent  their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  they  had 
of  reinstating  3yracu8e  in  the  interest^  of  Hannibal  ;  but  they  had  seen 
with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were  in  office ; 
for,  immediately  afler  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  ambassadors  had 
been  sent  to  Appius,  to  propose  renewing  the  alliance  broken  by  Hierony* 
mus.  He  bad  referred  tbem  to  Marccllus,  who  wag  lately  arrived  in  Sicily », 
with  an  authority  superiour  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

Upon  arriving  there,  tbey  found  the  state  of  affairs  much  altered.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  and  afterwards  by  open 
(Complaints,  had  inspired  every  body  with  great  aversion  for  the  Romans  ; 
giving  out,  that  designs  were  formed  for  putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands. 
The  behaviour  of  Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port 
with  his  fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Roman  interest,  strengthened 
those  sus^picions  and  accusations  so  much  that  the  people  ran  turoultuously 
to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing,  in  case  they  should  have  that  design. 

in  this  trouble  and  confusion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  summon  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  Opinions  diflered  very  much  in  it ;  and  the  heat  of 
debates  giving  reason  to  fearsome  sedition,  ApoUonidcs,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal senators,  made  a  discourse  very  suitable  to  the  conjuncture.  He  inti* 
mated,  *'  that  never  city  was  nearer  its  destruction  or  preservation  than 
*'  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that  time  ;  that  if  tbey  all  with  unanimous  con- 
**  sent  should  join  either  the  Romans  6r  Carthaginians,  their  condition  would 
"  be  happy ;  that  if  they  were  divided,  tbe  war  would  neither  be  more  warm 
'^  nor  more  dangerous  between  tbe  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  than  between 
^*  the  Syracusans  themselves  aganlst  each  other  ;  as  both  parties  must  ne- 
^^  cessarily  have,  within  the  circumference  of  their  own  walls,  their  owq 
*^  troops,  armies  and  generals  ;  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  requisite 
*''  to  make  their  agreement  and  union  amongst  themselves  their  sole  care 
'^  and  application  ;  and  that,  to  know  which  of  the  two  alliances  was  to 
^'  be  prelerred,  was  now  the  most  important  question  ;  that,  lor  the  rest, 
*'  the  autliority  of  Hiero,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  carry  it  against  that  of 
**  Hieronymus  ;  and  that  the  amity  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced 
**  for  fifty  years  together,  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians, 
"  ppon  which  tbey  should  not  much  rely  for  tbe  present,  and  with  which 
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1^*  Iheyliad  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  past  He  adde^ 
'^^  a  last  motive  of  no  mean  force,  which  was,  that  in  declaring  s^ainst  the 
**  Romans,  they  would  have  war  immediately  upon  their  hands  ;  whereas, 
*^  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote." 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  efiect  it  bad.  It 
induced  them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state ;  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners  were  re* 
quested  to  confer  together.  The  affair  was  long  discussed  with  great 
warmth.  At  length,  as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  means  for  sup- 
porting the  war  against  the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  resolved,  and 
embassadors  sent  to  conclude  it. 

Some  da^s  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leontines  sent  to 
demand  aid  of  Syracuse  for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers.  This  deputa* 
4ion  seemed  to  come  very  seasonably  for  discharging  the  city  of  a  turbu- 
lent  unruly  multitude,  and  removing  4heir  no  less  dangerous  leaders  ;  4000 
men  were  ordered  to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom 
ihey  were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who  was  not  sorry  himself  for  the  occasion 
4hey  gave  him  toerabretl  affairs  ;  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province,  than  he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of 
Iroops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence.  Marcellus  complained  totheSyra* 
«usaus  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  demanded  that  .this  stranger  should  b« 
banished  from  Sicily  with  his  brother  Epicydes  ;  who,  having  repaired 
about  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  embroil  the  inhabit- 
ants with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  by  eiborting  them  to  jesume  their  liberty 
as  well  as  the  Syracusans.  The  city  of  the  Leontines  was  dependent  on 
Syracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence,  when  the 
Syracusans  sent  te  complain  of  the  hostilities  committed  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  the 
Leontines  replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  make 
peace  for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  frotn  the 
i4eontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  left  him  at 
iiberty  to  declare  war  against  them,  without  any  infraction  of  the  treatj 
made  with  them.  He  marched  immediately  to  Leontium,  and  made  him- 
-self  master  of  it  at  the  first  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  AH 
the  deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number  of  2000  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  sol- 
diers were  spared,  and  even  every  thing  taken  from  them  was  restored^ 
except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid  of 
Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  false  account  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontium  ;  exaggerating  with  artful  mal- 
ice the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracti* 
itans.  . 

This  artful  falselKxxl  which  they  swallowed  without  «ispicion,  inspired 
them  with  compassion  for  their  companions.  They  expressed  their  in- 
dignation by  their  murmurs^  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  be- 
Ibre  well  known  to  these  troops,  ap^ieared  at  the  very  instant  of  this 
trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  themselves  under  their  protection,  not  having 
any  other  resource.  They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclamations.  The 
leport  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  where  the  commanders  Diomenes 
•»nJ  Sosis  were.     When  thry  were  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult^ 
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ibej  advaDced  hastily,  blamed  the  soldiers  for  having  received  Hippocrates^ 
and  Ejiicydes,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being 
seized  and  bound. 

The  soldiers  opposed  this  with  great  menaces ;  and  the  two  generals  sent 
expresses  to  Syracuse,  to  inform  the  senate  of  what  had  passed. 

The  army,  however,  continued  its  march  towards  Megara,  and  upon  the 
way  met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with  a 
letter,  which  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  to^ 
Marcelius.  They  praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontiura, 
and  exhorted  htm  to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  ia 
erder  that  Syracuse  might*  at  length  be  restored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading 
of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the  mercenaries,  of  whom  this  body  of  troops- 
was  almost  entirely  composed.  They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syra- 
cusant  amongst  them,  but  were  prevented  from  that  violence  by  Hippocra- 
tes and  Epicydes  ;  not  from  motives  of  pity  or  humanity,  but  that  they 
might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syracuse.  They  sent  d^ 
nan  thither,  whom  they  had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related  the  storming  of 
Leontium  conformable  to  the  first  account.  Those  reports  were  favourably 
feceived  by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the  gates  should  be  shut 
against  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same 
time  before  the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  by  foree,  and  partly  by 
the  intelligence  they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and  tool: 
possession  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  the 
prisoners  made  free,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest 
offices  in  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Syracuse,  in  this  manQev,  afttr  a  short 
irradiation  o£  liberty,  sunk  again  into  its  former  slavery. 

SECTION  II. 

KARCELLUS  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE. — THE  DREADPUt  MACHINES  OF   ARGHIME-- 
DES. HE  IS  KILLED. 

*  AFFAIRS  being  in  this  stale,  Marcelius  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
^unXry  of  the  Leontines,  and  advanced  towards  Syracuse..  When^  he  wa* 
near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to  let  the  inhabitants  know  that  he  came  to  restore 
liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicyde* 
went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  having  heard  their  proposals, replied  haughtily* 
that  if  the  Romans  intended  to  besiege  their  city,  they  should  soon  be  made 
sensible  of  the  difference  between  attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leon-- 
tium.  Marcelius  therefore  determined  to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and 
land  ;  t  by  land,  on  the  side  of  Hcxapyla  ;  and  by  sea,  on  that  of  the 
quarter  Achradina,  the  walls  of  which  were  washed  by  the  waves. 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that  of 
the  fleet  to  himself.  It  consisted  of  60  galley*  of  &ye  benches  of  oars, 
which  were  full  of  soldiers,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  scour 
the  walls.  There  were  a  great  number  of  other  vessels,  laden  with  all 
aorts  of  machines  used  in  attacking  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on- their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syracuse 
was  iiv  great  consternation,  apprehending  that  nothing  could  oppose  so 

•  A  M.  3790.  Ant.  J.  C.  214.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  53,  374.  Plut.  in  Marcd.  p. 
30ft-3a7.    PoK'b.  I  viii  p.  515— 51«.  .. 

t  Th^  dcecriptiou  of  Syracuse  may  be  seen  m  Book  VIIL  Co.  u.  bee.  I. 
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terrible  a  power,  anJ  such  mighty  efforts ;  and  it  bad  indeed  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  man',  whose 
"wonderful  industry  was  every  thing  to  the  Syracusans ;  this  was  Archi- 
medes. He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  walls  with  all  things  necessary 
to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  machines  began  to  play  on  the  iantP 
side,  they  discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of  darts,  ahd  stoups  of 
enormous  weight,  which  flew  with  so  much  noise,  force,  and  rapidity,  that 
nothing  could  oppose  their  shock.  They  beat  down  and  dashed  to  pieces 
all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  terrrble  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  ori  the  sirde  of  the  sea.  Archimedes  had 
disposed  his  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  any  distance. 
Though  the  enemy  lay  far  from  the  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger 
and  more  forcible  baliste  and  catapulte.  When  they  Overshot  their  mark, 
he  had  smaller,  proportioned  to  the  distance  ;  which  put  the  Romans  into 
such  confusion  as  made  them  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed  lofty  and 
strong  machines  behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly  letting  fall  vast  beams, 
with  an  immense  weight  at  tlie  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to 
the  bottom.  Beside  this,  he  caused  an  iron  grapple  lo  hie  let  out  by  a 
chain ;  the  person  who  guided  the  machine,  having  catched  hold  of  the 
head  of  a  ship  with  this  h(X)k,  by  the  means  of  a  weight  let  down  within 
the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and  set  upon  its  stem,  and  held  so  for  some' 
time ;  then,  by  letting  go  tlie  chain,  either  by  a  wheel  or  a  pully,  it  was 
let  fall  again  with  its  whole  weight  either  on  its  head  or  side,  and  of^en 
entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the  machines  dragging  the  ship  towards  the 
shore  by  cords  and  h(X)ks,  after  having  made  it  whirl  about  a  great  while, 
dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  points  of  the  rocks  which  projected  under 
the  walls,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys  frequently,  seized 
and  suspended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  abotit  with  rapidity,  exhibiting  a 
dreadful  sight  to  the  spectators  ;  after  which  they  were  let  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  who  were  in  them. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines  called  sambncc, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  tliat  name.  He  ap- 
pointed eight  gallies  of  five  benches  for  that  use,  from  which  the  oars 
were  removed ;  from  half  on  the  right,  and  from  the  other  half  on  the  left' 
side.  These  were  joined  together,  two  and  two,  on  the  sides  without  oars. 
This  machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four  ^t,  whiclv 
when  erect,  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls.  It  was  laid  at  length  up- 
on the  sides  of  two  gallies  joined  together,  and  extended  considerably  be- 
yond  their  beaks  ;  upon  the  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  ami 
pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work,  the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity 
of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the  poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pul- 
leys ;  others  at  the  head  assisted  in  raising  it  with  levers.  The  gallej-s  af- 
terwards being  thrust  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  machines  wen* 
npplied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the  sarabuce  was  then  let  down,  no  doubt 
aflcr  the  manner  of  a  draw  bridge,  upon  which  the  besiegers  passed  to  the 
walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  eflect.  Whilst  it  was  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a  vast  stone  upon  \U 
that  weighed  30  quintals,*  then  a  second,  and  immediately  after  a  third  ; 

•  The  quintal,  which  the  Greeks  called  r^A^flit,  was  of  several  kinds.  The 
least  wcigaed  1S5  pounds  ;  the  largest  more  than  1300. 
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al]  which  striking  against  it  with  dreadful  force  and  noise,  beat  down  and 
broke  its  supports,  and  gave  the  gaJlies  upon  which  it  stood  such  a  bliock» 
that  they  parted  from  e^ch  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  fast  as 
possible  with  his  gallies,  and  sent  orders  to  bis  land  forces  to  do  the  same. 
He  called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  daj,  be- 
fore sunrise,  to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes,  by 
this  means,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  machines,  which,  for  want  of  a 
distance  proportioned  to  their  ibrce,  Would  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contingences.  He  had  prepar- 
ed machines  long  beibre,  as  we  hare  already  observed,  that  carried  to  ail 
distances  a  proportionate  quantity  of  darts,  and  ends  of  beams,  which  being 
very  short,  required  less  time  for  preparing  them,  and  in  consequence 
were  more  frequently  discharged.  He  had  besides  made  small  chasms  or 
lo(^  holes  in  the  walls  at  little  distances,  where  he  had  placed  scorpions,''^ 
which,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  those  who  approached,  without  being 
perceived  but  by  that  effect. 

When  the  Romans,  according  to  their  design,  had  gained  the  foot  of  tho 
walls,  and  thought  themselves  very  well  covered,  they  found  themselves  ex- 
posed either  to  an  infinity  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  stones,  which  fell 
directly  upon  their  heads  ;  there  being  no  part*  of  the  wall  which  did  not 
continually  pour  that  mortal  hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire. 
But  they  were  no  sooner  removed  than  a  new  discharge  of  darts  overtook 
them  in  their  retreat ;  so  that  they  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  and  almost 
all  their  gallies  were  disabled  or  beat  to  pieces,  without  being  able  to  re** 
venge  their  loss  in  the  least  lipoh  their  enemies  ;  for  Archimedes  had  plant- 
ed most  of  his  machines  in  security  behind  the  walls,  and  the  Romans,  says 
Plutarch^  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds,  without  seeing  the  place  or 
hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to  fight  in  reality  with  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose 
the  machines  of  Archimedes,  could  not^  however,  forbear  pleasantries  upon 
them.  "  Shall  we  persist,"  said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  '*  in 
**  making  war  with  this  Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  gallies 
*'  and  sambuces  so  rudely?  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants  with 
"  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  surprising  discharges  upon  us." 
Marcellus  had  reason  for  referring  to  Archimedes  only  ;  for  the  Syracusans 
were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the  engines  and  machines  of  that  great 
geometrician,  who  was  himself  the  soul  of  all  their  powers  and  operations. 
All  other  arms  were  unemployed ;  for  the  city  at  that  time  made  use  of 
none,  either  defensive  or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 
<  Marcellus  at  length  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimidated,  that  if 
they  saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they 
would  immediately  fly,  crying  out  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge 
some  dreadful  machine  uj)on  them ;  he  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the  siege 
into  a  blockade.  The  Romans  conceived  they  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  reduce  the  great  number  of  people  in  the  city  by  famine,  in  cutting  ofT 
all  provisions  that  might  be  brought  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land.  During 
the  eight  months  in  which  they  besieged  the  city,  there  were  no  kind  of 
stratagems  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  actions  of  valor  left  untried, 

•  The  scorpions  were  machines  in  the  nature  of  cross  bowS|  which  the  an- 
cients used  in  discharging  darts  and  stones. 
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almost  to  the  assault,  which  thej  never  dared  to  a(teinpt''more.  So  muc^ 
ibrce,  upon  some  occasions,  have  a  single  man,  and  a  single  science,  when 
rightly  applied.  Deprive  Syracuse  of  only  one  old  man,  the  great  strength 
of  the  Roman  arms  must  inevitably  take  the  city  ;  his  sole  presence  arrests 
and  disconcerts  all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  toa  often,  liovr  much  interest  princes 
have  in  protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouraging  academies  of 
science  by  honourable  distinctions  and  actual  rewards,  which  never  raiftor 
knpoverish  a  state.  1  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  q£ 
Archimedes  ;  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his  geniuSt 
and  profound  knowledge.  I  consider  him  only  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  ex* 
eelient  geometrician.  What  a  loss  had  Syracuse  sustained,  if  to  have  saved 
a  small  expense  and  pension,  such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inactioo 
and  obscurity  1  Hiero  was  far  from  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the  val- 
ue of  our  geometrician  ;  and  it  is  no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  uoderstand 
that  of  other  meih  He  placed  it  in  honour  ;  he  made  it  useful ;  and  did 
not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do  so  ;  which  would  have 
been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true  character  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  great  minister,  in  the  very  *  arms  of  peace,  he  provided  all  that  way 
necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  with  success ;  though  at 
that  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  manner.  Hence 
were  seen  to  rise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible  number  of 
machines  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  very  sight  of  which  were  sufficient 
to  strike  armies  with  terror  and  confusion. 

There  is,  amongst  these  machines,  of  which  we  can  scarce  conceive  the 
€fl[ects,.what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  in  question,  if  it  were  al- 
lowable to  doubt  the  evidence  of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Polybius,  an 
almost  contemporary  author,,  who  treated  on  £acts  entirely  recent,  and  such 
as  were  well  known  to  all  the  world.  But  how  can  we  refuse  our  consent 
to  the  united  authority  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  in  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances of  which  whole  annies  were  witnesses,  in  experiencing  the  ef- 
fects, and  which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war  ?  What 
passed  in  this  siege  of  Syracuse,  shows  how  high  the  ancients  had  carried 
their  genius  and  art  in  besieging  and  supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,, 
which  so  perfectly  imitates  thunder^  has  not  more  effect  than  the  engines  of 
Archimedes,  if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning  glass  is  spoken  of^  by  the  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said 
to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  ^et.  That  must  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary invention  ;  but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  Is  no  doubt  a' 
modem  traidition  without  any  foundation.  Burning  glasses  were  known  to- 
antiquity,  but  not  of  that  kind,  which  indeed  seem  impracticable. 

t  Afler  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  blockade  of  Sy- 
racuse, he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds  of  the  army  advan- 
ced with  the  other  into  the  island,  and  brought  over  some  cities  to  tlie  Ro* 
man  interest. 

At  the  same  time  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Si- 
cily with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  re-conquering  it^  and  expelling  the  Ro» 
mans. 

*  In/iacCf  ta  sa/iiensj  ajitarit  idonca  bello,  IIorat. 

And  wise  in  peace,  prepared  the  arms  of  war. 

t  A.  M,  S791,    Ant.  J.  C.  213.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  35,  36. 
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Hippocrates  left  Sjracuse  with  10,000  foot  and  500  hone  to  join  hinOt 
and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained  In 
the  city,  to  conunand  there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily ;  but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was 
afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcelius  bad  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius^ 
according  to  Polybius,  when  the  year  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy 
places  the  eKpeditioo  of  Marcelius  in  Sicily,  and  his  victory  over  llip- 
|X)crate8,  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the  second  year  x>f  the  siege. 
And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second  year,  because  he 
had  ascribed  to  the  first  what  passed  in  the  second  ;  for  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  nothing  memorable  happened  in  it.  This  is  the  conjecturo 
of  Mr.  Crevier,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  who  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Livy,  with  remarks,  and  with  which  I  am  convinced 
Ihe  public  were  well  pleased.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  a 
Jong  preface,  which  is  well  worth  readily. 

Marcelius  therefore  employed  a  great  part  of  the  second  year  of  the  siege 
in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  bis  return  from  Agrigentum,  upoa 
which  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army  of  Hip- 
pocrates, which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  8000  men.  This  advantage 
jkept  those  in  their  duty  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the 
Carthaginians.  After  the  gaining  of  this  victory,  he  returned  against  Syra- 
cuse, and  having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand 
Ihe  consulship,  he  put  Crispinus  into  his  place. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcelius,  almost  absolutely 
despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because  Archi- 
medes continually  opposed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  returned  more  numerous  than  before,  easily 
threw  in  convoys,  deliberated  whether  be  should  continue  before  Syracuse 
to  push  the  siege,  or  turn  his  endeavours  against  Agrigentum.  But,  before 
be  came  to  a  final  determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  he 
could  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  by  some  secret  intelligence. 
There  were  many  Syracusans  in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  A  slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on 
an  intrigue,  in  which  80  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who 
came  in  companies  to  consult  with  him  in  his  camp,  concealed  in  barks  un- 
der the  nets  of  fishermen.  Tbe  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  taking  ef- 
fect, when  a  person  named  Attalus,  in  resentment  for  not  having  l^en  ad- 
mitted into  it,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes,  who  put  all  the  conspira- 
tors to  death. 

This  enterprise  having  miscarried  in  this  manner,  Marcelius  found  him- 
eelf  in  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts,  but  tbe  grief  and 
shame  of  raising  a  siege,  after  having  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sustain- 
ed the  loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships  in  it.  An  accident  supplied  him  with 
a  resource,  and  gave  new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  ta- 
ken one  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes  bad  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip  king 
of  MacedcM).  The  Syracusans  expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man, 
and  Marcelius  was  not  averse  to  it.  A  place  near  the  port  Trogilus  was 
agreed  on  for  the  conferences  concerning  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As 
ibe  deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came  into  a  Roman  soldier's 

•  A.  M.  379Z  Ant.  J.  C.  212.  Uv,  L  xxv.  n.  23—31.  Plut  in  Marcel,  p. 
508,309. 
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thoughts  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  After  having  counted  the 
filones  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  measure  of  each  of  them,  upon  a  cal-^ 
culation  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than  it  was 
believed,  and  concluded,  that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  might  be  ea- 
sily scaled.  Without  loss  of  time  he  related  the  whole  to  MarceJlus.  The 
general  is  not  alwaj^s  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army  ;  a  private  soldier  may 
sometimes  furnish  him  with  important  hints.  Marcelius  did  not  neglect  this 
advice,  and  assured  himself  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Having  caus* 
ed  laddere  to  be  prepared,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  that  the  Sy- 
racusans  celebrated  for  three  days,  in  iionour  of  Diana  ;  during  which  the 
inhabitants  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  rejoicing  and  gooti  cheer.  At 
the  time  of  night  when  he  conceived  that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  de- 
bauch, began  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep,  he  made  J 000  chosen  troops, 
in  profound  silence,  advance  with  their  ladders  to  the  wall.  When  the 
first  got  to  the  top,  without  noise  or  tumult,  the  others  followed,  encouraged 
by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their  leaders.  These  1000  soldiers,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk  or  asleep, 
soon  scaled  the  wail.  Having  thrown  down  the  gate  of  Hexapylum,  they 
took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  terrify  the  enemy.  The  Sy- 
racusans, awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse,  and  lo  prepare  for  action. 
Marcelius  made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  frightened  and 
alarmed  them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the 
city  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  howev- 
er, called  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  because  separated  by  its  walls 
from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

lil arcellus  at  day  break  entered  Villanova,*  or  the  new  city,  by  the 
quarter  called  Tycha.  Epicydes  having  immediately  drawn  up  some 
troops,  which  he  had  in  the  isle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against 
Marcelius  ;  but  finding  him  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected, 
afti^r  a  siigitt  skirmish,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  quarter  Achradina. 

Ail  ti)e  c<'iptains  and  oflicers  with  Marcelius  congratulated  bin}  upon  his 
extraordinary  success.  For  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from  an  emi- 
nence the  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent,  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shod 
tears,  and  to  have  deplored  the  unhappy  condition  it  wa»  upon  the  point  of 
experiencing.  He  called  to  mind  the  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets  which 
had  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and  the  two  numerous  armies  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  illustrious  generals  who  commanded  them  ;  the  many  wars  suslaiD- 
ed  with  so  much  valor  against  the  Carthaginians  ;  the  many  famous  tyrants 
and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particularly,  whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who 
bad  signalized  himself  by  so  many  royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  im- 
portant services  he  had  rendered  the  Roman  people,  whose  interests  bad 
always  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Moved. by  that  reflection,  be  bc^- 
lieved  it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achradina,  to  send  to  the 
besieged,  to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of 
their  city.     His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  had  no  efiect. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called  Eury- 
laus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and  commanded  the  whcJe 
country  on  the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it,  he  turned  all  bis  efbrts 
against  Achradina. 

During  these  transactions,   Hippocrates   and  Himilcon  arrived.     The 

^  The  new  city,  or  Neapolis,  was  called  Epipolis  ;  and  in  the  latter  times^ 
)iad  been  taken  into  th^  city,  fiud  surrounded  with  w^Us. . 
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first,  with  the  Sicilians,  having  placed  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the  great 
gate,  and  given  the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  possession  of  Achradina, 
attacked  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crispinus  commanded  ; 
£picydes  at  the  same  time  made  a  sally  upon  the  posts  of  Marcellus* 
Neither  of  these  enterprises  was  successful.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously 
repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  as  far  as  his  intrenchments,  and 
MarceUus  obliged  Epicydes  to  shut  himself  up  in  Achradina.  As  it  was 
then  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague,  which  killed  great  numbers  in  the 
city,  and  still  more  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  camps.  The  distem- 
per was  not  excessive  at  first,  and  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  air  and 
season  ;  but  afterwards  the  communication  with  the  infected,  and  even  the 
care  taken  of  them,  dispersed  the  contagion  ;  from  whence  it  happened, 
that  some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  violence  of  the 
malady,  and  others  received  help,  which  became  fatal  to  those  who  brought 
it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  such  as  were  buried,  continually  presented  a 
mournful  object  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  living.  Nothing  was  heard 
night  and  day  but  groans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  the  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  evil  had  hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  far  ex- 
tinguished all  sense  of  compassion  in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased  to 
grieve  for  the  dead,  but  leil  them  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  every  where  but  dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  ex- 
pected the  same  fate.  The  Carthaginians  suffered  much  more  from  it  than 
the  others.  As  they  had  no  place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished, 
with  their  generals  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon.  Marcellus,  from  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his  soldiers  into  the  city,  where  the 
roofs  and  shade  was  of  great  relief  to  them  ;  he  lost  however,  no  inconside- 
rable number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  notwithstanding,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
had  made  a  second  voyage  to  Carthage  to  bring  back  a  new  supply,  re- 
turned with  130  ships,  and  700  transports.  He  was  prevented  by  contra- 
ry winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who  was  afraid, 
that  if  those  winds  continued,  this  fleet  might  be  discouraged  and  return  to 
Africa,  left  Achradina  to  the  care  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops, 
and  went  to  Bomilcar,  whom  he  persuaded  to  try  the  event  of  a  naval  bat- 
tle. Marcellus,  seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase  every  day,  and 
that  if  he  stayed  and  suffered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should 
be  very  much  pressed  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved, 
though  not  so  strong  in  ships,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated,  Bomilcar  stood  to  sea  in  order  to 
double  the  cape,  but  when  he  saw  the  Roman  ships  advance  towards  him  in 
good  order,  on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  said,  he  took  to  flight,  sent 
orders  to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and  retired  to  Tarentum.  Epi- 
cydes, who  had  been  disappinted  in  such  great  hopes,  and  was  apprehen- 
«ive  of  returning  into  a  city  already  half  taken,  made  sail  for  Agrigentum, 
rather  with  a  design  to  wait  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that  place,  than  to 
make  any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had 
quitted  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to  Mar- 
cellus, after  having  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to  treat  upon 
the  conditions  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  agreed  with  unanimity 
enough  on  both  sideif,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the  kings  should  appertain 
to  the  Romans  ;  that  the  Sicilians  should  retain  all  the  rest,  with  their  laws 
and  liberty.  After  these  preliminaries,  they  demanded  a  conference  with 
ifaqse  Epicydes  had  charged  with  the  government  in  his  absence.     They 
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Cold  them,  they  had  been  sent  bj  the  army  to  Marcellus  aod  the  iohabitant^ 
of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
city,  might  have  the  same  fate,  and  that  no  separate  convention  might  bt 
made.  Having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their 
friends  and  relations,  after  having  informed  them  of  what  they  bad  already 
agreed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them  assurances  that  their  lives  would  hm 
safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin,  by  removing  the  three  goveriKMrs  £pU 
rydes  had  leA  in  his  place  ;  which  was  immediately  put  in  executioo. 

AAcr  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  represented,  "  that  for 
-**  whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then,  or  should  suffer  from  hence* 
*'  forth,  they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  themselves 
*'  alone  to  put  an  end  to  them  ;  that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the 
•*  siege  of  Syracuse,  it  was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans; 
*'  that  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprized  of  the  oppressions  they 
^^  suffered  from  HipiK)crates  and  Epicydes,  those  ambitious  agents  of  Han* 
'*  nibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus,  that  they  had  taken  arms  and  be* 
*^  gan  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to  destroy  its  tyrants  ;  that 
*'  as  |Iip[Kx;rates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  longer  in  Syracuse,  his  lieutenant 
•*  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
**  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclining  as  much  to 
"  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of  faith  to  them,  were 
*'  still  alive  ;  that  neither  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants  had  any  thing  to  fear 
•*  but  from  themselves,  if  tliey  let  sliptlie  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity 
*^  with  the  Romans  ;  that  they  never  bad  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the 
"  present,  when  they  were  just  delivered  from  the  violent  government  of 
^'  their  tyrants ;  and  that  the  first  use  they  ought  to  make  of  their  liberty 
**  was  to  return  to  their  duty." 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  every  body.  It  was 
however  judged  proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of 
<leputies  ;  the  latter  of  which  were  chosen  out  of  the  former.  The  deputy 
who  spoke  in  their  name,  and  who  was  instructed  solely  to  use  bis  utmost 
endeavours  that  Syracuse  might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed  himself  to 
Marcellus  to  this  effi?ct :  '*  It  was  not  the  people  of  Syracuse  who  first 
*''  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war  against  you,  but  Hieronymus,  less 
*^  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  his  country  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
'*  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  Syracusan  that  infringed 
*•  it,  but  the  tyrant's  instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  They  were 
^*  the  enemies  who  have  made  war  against  you,  after  having  made  us 
*^  slaves,  either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  perfidy ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
^*  that  we  have  bad  any  times  of  liberty  that  have  not  also  been  times  of 
**  peace  with  you.  At  present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters  of  ourselves, 
*'  by  the  death  of  those  who  held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the  veiy 
"  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our  arms,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our 
<<  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to  im^ 
**  pose.  For  the  rest,**  continued  he,  addressing  himself  always  to  Mar- 
cellus, **  your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.  The  gods  have  grant* 
**  ed  you  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  illustrious  city  pos- 
"  sessed  by  the  Greeks.  All  we  have  ever  achieved  of  memorable,  either 
•"  by  sea  •)r  land,  augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  a  suf- 
*^  ficiently  faithful  chronicle  to  make  known  the  greatness  and  strength  of 
**  the  city  you  have  taken  ;  posterity  can  only  judge  of  them  by  its  own 
*'  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  show  to  all  travellers,  from  what- 
**  ever  part  of  the  universe  they  come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we  hav« 
'^'  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  a^id  sometimes  those  yoQ 
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^  have  acquiied  from  us ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever  under 
**  the  protection  of  Marcellus,  maj  be  a  lasting,  an  eternal  nionuojent  of 
*'  the  valor  and  clemencj  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust 
'^  that  the  remembrance  of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  jroa 
"  than  that  of  Hiero.  The  latter  was  much  longer  your  friend  than  the 
'*  former  your  enemy.  Permit  me  to  say  you  have  experienced  the  amity 
'*  of  Hiero ;  but  the  senseless  enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  sole* 
"  ly  upo»  his  own  head/' 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus^ 
but  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  union  amongst  those  in  the  city.  The 
deserters,  convinced  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  in- 
spired the  foreign  soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
having  therefore  taken  arms,  whilst  the  deputies  were  still  in  the  camp  of 
Marcellus,  they  began  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the  magistrates  newly  elect- 
ed ;  and  dispersing  themselves  on  all  sides,  they  put  all  to  the  sword  they 
met,  and  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  That  they  might  not  be 
without  leaders,  they  appointed  six  officers,  three  to  command  in  Achradi* 
aa,  and  three  in  the  isle.  The  tumult  being  at  length  appeased,  the  for- 
eigry  troops  were  informed  from  all  hands,  it  was  concluded  with  the  Ro- 
mans  that  their  cause  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  deserters. 
At  the  same  instant  the  deputies  sent  to  Mareellus  arrived,  who  fully  unde- 
ceived them. 

Amongst  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard^ 
Aamed  Mericus  ;  him  means  were  found  to  corrupt.  He  gave  up  the  gate 
near  the  fountain  Arethusa  to  soldiers  sent  by  Marcellus  in  tbe'night  to  take 
{Kissession  of  it.  At  day  break  the  next  morning,  Marcellus  made  a  false 
attack  at  Achradina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel,  and  the  isle  ad- 
joining to  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  facilitate  the  throwing  some  troops  in1» 
the  ilse,  which  would  be  unguarded,  by  some  vessels  he  had  prepared. 
Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those 
teasels  had  landed  in  the  isle,  finding  almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and 
fte  gates  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  had  marched  out  against 
Marcellus  still  open,  they  took  possession  of  them  after  a  slight  encounter. 
Marcellus  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of  the  isle,  and  of 
part  of  Achradina,  and  that  Mericus,  with  the  body  under  his  command, 
had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the  treasures  of 
the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not  rise  so  high  in  their 
amount  as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped,  a  passage  being  expressly  lefl  open  for 
tfaem,  the  Syracusans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies 
to  him  with  instructions  to  demand  nothing  further  from  him,  than  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  children.  Marcellus  having 
assembled  his  council,  and  some  Syracusans  who  were  in  his  camp,  gave 
his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  presence  :  "  That  Hiero,  for  50  years 
*'  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good,  than  those  who  had  been 
**  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past,  had  intended  to  do  them  barm  ; 
*'  but  that  their  ill  will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  beads,  and  they  had 
**  punished  themselves  for  tlieir  violation  of  treaties  in  a  more  severe  maw- 
*•  ner,  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired  ;  that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse 
*-«  during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  people  might  reduce  it  to  slave* 
"  ry»  but  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  continuing  it  under 
**  oppression  ;  that  he  had  undergone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long 
*'*  a  siege  ;  but  that  he  thought  he  had  made  himself  ample  amends  by  the 
**•  glory  ef  having  taken  that  city,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  ii 
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'<  from  the  ecxtire  ruid  it  seemed  todeseWe/'  After  having  placed  a  guanl 
upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses  of  the  Syracusans,  who  had 
%vithdrawn  into  his  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the 
troops.  It  is  reported,  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged  in  Syracuse  at 
this  time,  exceeded  all  that  could  harve  been  expected  at  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him  a 
very  sensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  the  time  when  aU  thinge  were  in 
this  confusion  at  Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet,,  like  a  man  of  another 
world,  who  had  no  regard  for  what  passed  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study 
of  some  geometrical  figure,  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole  faculties 
of  his  soul  were  so  engaged  in  this  contemplation,  that  he  had  neither  beaid 
the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  universally  busy  in  plundering,  nor  the 'report 
of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier  on  a  sudden  comes  in  upon  him,  and 
bids  him  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  desired  hhn  to  stay  ar 
moment,  till  he  had  solved  bis  problem,  and  finished  the  demonstration  of  iu 
The  soldier,  who  regarded  neither  bis  problem  nor  demonstration,  enraged 
at  this  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  Marcellus  was  exceedin^y 
afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death.  Not  being  able  to  restore 
him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  very  glad,  he  applied  himself  to 
honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made  a  diligent  search 
afier  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and  granted  thenr 
peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caused  his  funeral  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  him  a  monument  amongst 
the  great  persons  who  had  distinguished  theooselves  most  at  Syracuse* 
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ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 
SECTION  I. 

TOMB  or  ARCHIMEDES  DISCOVERED  BY  CICERO. 

ARCHIMEDES,  by  bis  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  k* 
put  no  other  epitaph  on^  his  tomb,  afler  his  death,  but  a  cylinder,  circum- 
scribed by  a  sphere  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  globe  or  spherical  figure  ;  and  to  se^ 
4own  at  the  bottom  tlie  relation  those  two  solids,  the  containing  and  the 
contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bases  of  the  col- 
umns of  his  tomb  with  relievos,  whereon  the  whole  history  of  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse might  have  been  carved,  and  himself  appeared  like  anotlier  Jupiter  thun- 
dering upon  the  Romans  ;  but  he  set  an  infinitely  higher  value  upon  a  dis- 
covery, a  geometrical  demonstration,  than  upon  all  the  so  much  celebrated 
machines  of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  with  posterity,  by  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
base  and  height ;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of  the  sciences, 
did  not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  done 
80  much  honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  140  years  after,  Archimedes  was  so 
perfectly  forgot  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  sen'ices  be  had 
done  them,  that  they  denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  id 
from  Cicero  wc  have  this  circumstance. 
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•  *  At  dm  time  fae  was  quaestor  in  Skilj,  his  cariosifj  indoced  bim  1o 
tnake  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ;  a  curiosity  that  became  a  man 
of  Cicero's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  ail  who  travel.  The 
SjraGusaris  assured  him,  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  monument  amongst  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance, 
which  only  served  to  increase  his  desire  of  making  that  discovery.  At 
length,  after  several  fruitless  attempts^  he  perceived,  without  the  gate  of  the 
city  facing  Agrigentum,  amongst  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a 
pillar  almost  entirely  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles,  through  which  he 
could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder.  Those,  who  have  any 
taste  for  antiquities,  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  oc- 
casion. He  cried  out, ''  That  be  found  what  he  looked  for.''t  The  place 
was  tmmedtately  ofrdered  to  be  cleared,  when  they  saw  the  inscription  stif( 
Jegible,  thoi:^h  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated  by  time  ;  {  so  that,  says 
Cicero,  in  concluding  his  account,  die  greatest  city  of  (rreece,  and  the  mo^t 
flourishing  of  old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known  the 
treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  roan,  bom  in  a  country  it  considered  almost  as 
barbarous,  bad  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  dis- 
tioguished  by  force  and  penetration  of  mind. 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant 
accoont ;  but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where, 
intending  to  compare  the  unhappy  life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  the 
Mikity  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue,  and  abounding  with  ^wisdom,  he 
•ays  ;  ||  ^^  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  oi  a  Plato  or  an  Architas,  persons 
*^  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionysius,  the  most 
*'  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detestable  that  can  be  imagined. 
**  1  shall  have  recourse- to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  a  little  obscure  person^  who 
**  lived  many  years  after  him.  1  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,§  and  bring 
**  him  upon  the  stage  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand."  Not  to 
mention  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class, 
the  greatest  geometrician  of  antiquity «  whose  sublime  discoveries  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  should  Cicero  have  treated 
this  man  as  little  and  obscure  as  a  common  artificer  employed  in  making 
machines  ?  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  because  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  tastct 
for  geometry  and  such  speculative  sciences  never  gained  much  ground, 
esteemed  nothing  great  but  what  related  to  government  and  policy. 

Orabunt  causas  melius,  coelique  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent ; 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento.       Virc.  ^n.  ^ 

Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass» 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face  ; 

«  Cic.  Tasc.  Qu«st  1.  v.  n.  64,  66, 

t  *Etf  vw»  in  verb.   Archim. 

4:  Iia  uobilissima  Graci©  ci vitas,  quondam  vero  etiam  doctissima,  sui  ciVia 
unis  accutissimi  monumentum  ignorasset,  nisi  ab  liomine  Arpinaie  didicisset. 

II  Non  ergo  jam  cum  hujus  vita,  qua  tetrius,  mtserius,  deiestabilius  excogi- 
tare  nihil  possum,  Platonis  aut  Arcuitc  vitam  comparabo,  doctonim  homtnum 
et  plane  aapientum.  Ex  eadem  urbe  hunalem  homunicontm  a  pulvere  ct  radio 
excicabo,  qui  mukis  aimls  post  fuit,  Archimed^m* 

§  He  means  the  dust  used  by  gcometriciaus* 
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Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies. 

And  wlien  the  stars  descend  and  when  they  rise ; 

But,RoiTiei  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway 

To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 

Disposing  peace  and  v^  ar,  thy  own  majestic  way.    Drtden. 

"^  This  is  the  Abb^  Fraguter's  reflection  in  the  short  dissertatioB  he  halF 
left  us  upon  this  passage  of  Cicero. 

SECTION  11. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

THE  island  of  Siciij,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italj,  extending- 
between  the  two  seas,  composed  what  was  called  Grecia  Major,  in  <^poM« 
tion  to  Greece  properlj  so  called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  countries  by 
its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  ail  Greece,  t  H  was  founded  by  Achitas  the  CorintZiiany 
in  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad. 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are 
silent  upon  them,  it  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the  retgn  oT 
Gelon,  and  furnishes  in  the  sequel,  many  great  events,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  200  years.  During  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  altema- 
tive  of  slavery  under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  government; 
till  Syracuse  is  at  length  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of  their 
empire. 

1  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  tfme. 
But  as  they  are  cut  into  different  sections,  and  dispersed  in  different  books, 
we  thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series 
and  connection  might  be  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  together 
and  in  general,  and  the  places  pointed  out  where  they  are  treated  wiUi  due 
extent. 

I  Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attacked 
the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  whilst  that  prince  was  employed  in  ma* 
king  an  irruption  into  Greece,  Gelon  who  bad  made  himself  master  of  Sy- 
racuse, obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day 
of  the  battle  of  Thermopylns.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this 
battle.  Historians  speak-  differently  of  his  death,  which  has  occasioned 
my  falling  into  a  contradiction  ;  for  on  one  side  I  suppose,  with  Diodonis 
Sicuhis,  II  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle  ;  and  on  the  other 
I  say,  aller  Herodotus,  that  to  avoid  tbe  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  pile  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  human  victims. 

§  Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to  the  assembly  with- 
out arms  or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  his  conduct.  He  was 
chosen  king  unanimously.  He  reigned  five  or  six  years,  solely  employed  in 
the  truly  royal  care  of  making  his  people  happy.  Book  II.  part  ii. — 
Book  VII.  cb.  ii.  sec.  1. 

%  HiERo  L    Iliero,  the  eldest   of  Gelon's  brothers,  succeeded  hioi. 

*  MenMirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  vol  it. 
t  A.  M.  329J.  t  A.  M.  3520. 

II  In  tlie  histoty  of  the  Carthaginians. 

§  A.  M.  3525.  H  A.  M.  353t. 
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The  beginniflg  of  bis  reigo  was  wortby  of  great  praise.  Simonides  and 
Piodar  celebrated  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  The  latter  part  of  it  did 
Dot  answer  the  former.  He  reigned  eleven  years-  Book  VII.  ch.  ii.  sec.  1, 
2d.  division. 

*  Thrasibvlus.  Thrasibulus  his  brother  succeeded.  He  rendered  him- 
self odious  to  all  his  subjects  by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  They  expelled 
bim  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.  Book  VII.  ch.  ii.  sect. 
i.  3d  division. 

TIHES  OF  LIBERTY. 

t  After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  for 
the  space  of  almost  sixty  years. 

An  annual  festival  was  in^itituted  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  their 
liberty  was  re-established. 

SYRACUSE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

:|^  During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhorta- 
tions of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse  ;  this  was  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war 
was  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  seen  Book  VIII.  ch.  iii.  end  of  sect.  6. 

II  DioNYsius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous  for  its 
length  of  38  years,  and  still  more  for  the  extraordinary  events  with  which 
it  was  attended.     B.  11.  part  i.  ch.  1.     B.  I.  part  ii.  ch.  1. 

§  Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  contracts  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  and  has  fre- 
quent conversations  with  him  ;  who  comes  to  his  court  at  the  request  of 
Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius.  He  did  not  long  improve  from  the 
wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  and  soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
vices  and  excesses  which  attend  tyranny. 

IT  Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escapes  from  Sicily,  and  retires  into  Italy. 

**  Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  is  assassinated  in  bis  own  house  by 
Callippus. 

tt  Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Diony- 
sius the  younger,  expels  Callippus,  and  establishes  himself  in  Syracuse. 
During  the  two  years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  is  agitated  by  great  commotions. 

J{  Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  those  troubles,  reascends 
the  throne  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it. 

nil  At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retires  tp  Corinth.  Book  II.  part 
iii.  ch.  1.     B.  XI.  sect.  5. 

TIMES  OF  LIBERTY. 

§§  Timoleon  restores  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passes  the  rest  of  bis 
life  there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens 
and  strangers.     B.  XI.  ch.  ii.  sect.  6. 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration. 

inr  Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time,  makes  himself  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.     B.  II.  part  ii.  ch.  1,  near  the  end. 

He  commits  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  forms  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history ;  carries  the  war 

•  A.  M.  3543.       t  A.  M.  3544.       J  A.  M.  3588.        ||  A.  M.  3598. 
§  A.  M.  3632.        U  A.  M.  3644.        **  A.  >i .  3646.        f  t  A.  M.  3647. 
.    ttA.M.3654.    Uji  A.  M,  3657.       $$A.M.i3S58.       tlj  A.  M.  3685. 
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iato  Africa ;  makes  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravages  the- 
wbole  country. 
After  various  events,  he  perishes  miserablj.   He  reigned  about  28  yean*.- 

TIMES  OF  LIBERTY. 

*  Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the 
sweets  of  lil)erty. 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed  her  tran- 
quillity by  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrbus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first 
gave  him  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished,  ryrrbus,  by  a  sudden  retreat* 
plunged  the  Syracusans  into  new  misfortunes.  B.  I.  part  ii.  ch.  2.  near 
the  end.     B.  XVI.  sect.  7. 

HiERO  II.  They  were  not  happj'  and  in  tranquillity  till  the  reign  of 
Hiero  II.  which  was  very  long,  and  almost  always  pacific. 

HiERONYMiJS.  He  scarce  reigned  one  year.  His  death  was  followed 
Ivith  great  troubles,  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

Alter  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduction,  is  little 
remarkaye.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the 
partisans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Carthaginians  who  supported  them  ;  but 
those  wars  had  no  consequence,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of 
all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman  province  from  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  punic  war.  By  that  treaty  Sicily  was  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  other  under  the  government  of  Hiero  ;  which  last  part,  after  the  sur* 
render  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into  their  hands. 

SECTION  III. 

BJeUTLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNUCNT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SYRACVSAVSi 
AND  UPON  ARCHIMEDES. 

BY  the  taking  of  Syracuse  all  Sicily  becaipe  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  tlie  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were 
afterwards,  upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  the 
victory,  and  punishment  of  the  vanquished.  Quan  vtctorioi  prcanivmy  ac 
fona  bdk.  Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman  people,t  retained  all  ber 
ancient  rights  and  customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  she 
had  obeyed  her  kmgs.  And  she  certainly  well  deserved  that  privilege  and 
distinction.  I  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  foreign  nations  that  entered  into 
alliance  and  amity  with  the  Romans  ;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the 
glory  to  make  out  of  Italy  ;  and  the  first  country  that  had  given  tbens  the 

•  A.  M.  3713. 

|Sicilis  civitates  sk:  in  amicitiam  recepimus,  ut  eodem  jureessent,  quo  fuis- 
sent ;  eadem  conditione  poptik)  K.  parcrcnt,  qua  suis  aiitea  parutssent    Cic. 

^  Omnium  nationum  exterianim  princeps  Sicilia  se  ad  amicitiam  fidemque 
|)opult  R.  appliGuit ;  prima  omnium,  id  quod  omamentum  imperii  est,  provm* 
cia  est  appelata ;  prima  docuit  majores  nostixis,  quam  prs^clarum  esset  exteris 
gentibus  imperare.  Itaque  majoribus  nostris  in  Africam  ex  hac  provinda  gra- 
dus  imperii  factus  est  Neqtie  inim  tam  facile  opes  Carthaginis  tantx  conci- 
dissent,  nisi  illud,  et  rei  frumentarise  subsidium,  et  receptaculum  classilxis  nos* 
tris  pateret  Quare  P.  Africanus,  Carthagine  deleta,  Siculorum  urbes  signis 
monuinentisque  puk:herrimis  exomavit ;  ut,  quos  victoria  populi  R.  Ixtari  ar- 
bitribOitur,  apud  eos  monumenta  victoris  plurima  coilocanet  Cic.  Verr.  3.  n.  %  SU 
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grateful  enperience  of  commanding  a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of 
tbe  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  unexampled  attachment,  fidelity,  and* 
affection  for  tbe  Romans.  Tbe  island  was  afterwards  a  kind  of  pass  for 
their  troops  into  Africa ;  and  Rome  would  not  so  easily  have  reduced  tbe 
formidable  power  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  if -Sicily  had  not  served  it  as  a  mag- 
azine, abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleets. 
Hence,  after  the  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus  thought  him* 
self  obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of  excellent 
paintings  and  curious  statues,  in  order  that  a  people  who  were  so  highly 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its  effects, 
and  retain  illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  amongst  them. 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the  Romans,  if  they 
had  always  given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero,  knowing  like  him,  the 
obligatioos  of  his  functions,  and  like  him,  intent  upon  the  $iue  discbarge  of 
it.  It  is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  him  explain  himself  upon  this  subject ; 
which  he  does  in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  what  he  is 
galag  to  expose,  he  says  ;*  *'  In  all  the  employments  with  which  the  Ro- 
*'  roan  people  have  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  ob« 
**  liged,  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  duties 
*'  of  them.  When  1  was  made  quaestor,  I  looked  upon  that  dignity  not  as  a 
*^  gratuity  conferred  upon  me  for  my  particular  use,  but  as  a  deposit  con- 
"  fided  to  my  vigilance  and  fidelity.  When  I  was  afterwards  sent  to  act 
^'  in  that  office,  I  thought  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  per- 
**  son  and  administration  were  in  a  manner  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
f '  view  of  all  the  world  ;  and  in  this  thought  I  not  only  denied  myself  all 
**  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  but  even  those  that  are  authorized  by 
^'  nature  and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for  Edile.  I  call  tbe  gods  to 
'*  witness,  that  how  honourable  soever  this  dignity  seems  to  me,  I  have  too 
"  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquiet  than 
«>  joy  and  pleasure  from  it ;  so  much  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  ft 
**  was  not  bestowed  on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up ; 
'*  but  confided  deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  country.'* 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  character  ;  and  Si- 
cily, above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicerot  some  lines  after  re- 
proaches Verres,  that  they  were  almost  all  of  them  like  so  many  tyrants, 

*  Odii  immortalcoi  ■  Ita  mihi  meam  voluntatem  spemque  reliquae  vitse  ves- 
tra  populujue  R.  existimatio  comprobet,  ut  ego  quos  adhuc  ntihi  map:istratus 
populus  R  raandavitv  sic  eos  accepi,  ut  me  omnium  officiorum  obstnngi  reli* 
gione  arbitrarer  Ita  qusstor  sum  factus«  ut  mihi  honorem  ilium  iion  tarn  da- 
tum quam  creditum  ac  commissum  putarem.  Sic  obtinui  quasturam  in  provin- 
cia,  ut  omnium  ocalus  in  meunum  conjectos  arbitrarer ;  ut  me  qusesturamque 
meam  quasi  in  alicnio  orbis  terrx  dieatro  versari  existimarem ;  ut  omnia  sem- 
per, qusiucunda  videntur  esse,  non  modohis  extraordmariis  cupiditabus,  sed 
I^Ciam  ipsi  naturse  ac  necessitati  denegarem.  Nunc  sum  designatus  lEMia  ■■ 
Ita  mini  deos  omnes  propitios  esse  velim,  ut  tametsi  mihi  jucundissimus  est  ho- 
nos  populi,  tamen  nequaquam  tantum  capio  voluptatis,  {quantum  soUicitudinis 
et  laboris,  ut  hasc  ipsa  sdilitas,  non  quia  necesae  fuit  alicui  candidato  data,  sed 
quia  sicoportuerit  recte  coUocata,,  et  judicio  populi  digno  in  loco  posita  esse 
videatur.    Cic-  Verr.  7.  n.  25 — 97.  ' 

I  Nunquain  tibi  venit  m  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fasces  et  secures,  et  tantam 
imperii  vim,  tantamqueomamentorum  omnium  dignitatem  datam ;  utearum 
rerum  vi  et  auctoritate  omni  repagula  juris,  pudoris,  et  ofticii  perfringei-es  ;  ut 
omnium  bona  prxdam  tuam  duceres ;  nuUius  res  tuta,  nuUius  domus  clausa, 
noUhu  vita  septa,  nullius  pudicita  munita,  contra  tuam  cupiditatem  et  auda* 
f:iaiD  posset  esse.    Cic  Verr.  n.  39* 
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who  believed  themselves  only  attended  by  Ihe  fasces  and  aies,  and  invested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  exercise  in  their  province  an 
open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity,  and  to  break  through  all  the 
barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  man's  estate,  \iie, 
house,  or  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  violence. 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  ought  to  appear  like  a  theatre,  on 
which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  have  been  exhibited  ;  or  rather 
like  a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but  oftener  violently  agitated 
by  winds  and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have 
seen  in  no  other  republic,  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent,  and  various  revo- 
lutions ;  sometimes  enslaved  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  at  others,  undet 
the  government  of  the  wisest  kings  ;  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  capricious 
will  of  a  populace,  without  either  government  or  restriction  ;  sometimes 
perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to  the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of 
reason  ;  it  passed  alternately  from  the  most  insupportable  slavery  to  the 
most  grateful  liberty  :  from  a  kind  of  convulsions  and  frantic  emotions,  to  a 
wise,  peaceable  and  regular  conduct.  The  reader  will  easily  call  to  mind, 
on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  father  and  son,  Agalhocles  and  Hierooymus, 
whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  public  hatred  and  detestation  ; 
on  tlie  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  two  Hieros,  ancient  and 
tnodem,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so  contrary  to  be 
sfttributed  ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  tlie  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in 
them  ;  but  what  1  am  convinced  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very 
form  of  their  government,  compounded  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic^ 
that  is  to  say,  divided  between  the  senate,  or  elders,  and  the  people.  Aa 
there  was  no  counterpoise  in  Syracuse  to  support  a  right  balance  between 
those  two  bodies,  when  authority  inclined  either  to  tlie  one  side  or  the  oth- 
er, the  government  presently  changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cniel  tyranny, 
or  an  unbridled  liberty,  without  order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion 
at  such  times  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  made  the  way  to  sovereign  power 
easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the  citizens.  To  attract  the  affection  of  their 
country,  and  soften  the  yoke  to  their  fellow  citizens,  some  exercised  that 
power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and  popular  behaviour ;  and  others,  by 
nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to  the  last  excess  of  the  most  ab- 
solute and  cruel  despotism,  under  pretext  of  supporting  themselves  against 
the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  for  their  liberty,  thought  every 
means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate  and  laudable. 

There  were  besides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  government  of  Syra- 
cuse difficult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent 
That  city  did  not  forget  the  signal  victories  it  had  obtained  against  the  for- 
midable power  of  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  victorious  arms  and  temv 
even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage  ;  and  that  not  once  only,  as  afterwards  against 
the  Athenians,  but  during  several  ages.  The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  nu- 
merous troops  suggested  of  its  maritime  power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occasioned  its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in 
that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered  flie 
Syracusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  bad 
plunged  them  into  a  sloth  and  luxury  that  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for 
all  fatigue  and  application.  They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly 
ifi  their  orators,  wbo  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.     In 
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order  to  make  Ihem  obey,  tt  was  necessary  either  to  flatter  or  reproach 
tbem. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity,  and  good  nature  ;  and 
yet,  when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would 
proceed  to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  which  they  immediately  after 
repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time 
knew  no  bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fury,  violence,  and  I  might 
say,  even  phrenzy.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the 
yoke,  they  became  base,  timorous,  submissive',  and  creeping  like  slaves. 
But  as  this  condition  was  violent,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation,  born  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense 
of  wbi^h  was  not  wholly  extinguished  in  them,  and  only  lulled  asleep,  they 
waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  lethargy,  broke  their  chains,  and  made 
use  of  them,  if  1  may  be  admitted  to  use  the  expression,  to  beat  down  and 
destroy  the  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them. 

With  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  histofy  of  the  Syracu- 
«ans,  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  the  Romans,* 
that  they  were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire 
servitude ;  so  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those  who  governed  them» 
consisted  in  keeping  the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes>  by  seeming  to  leave  them  an  entire  freedom  in  their  resolutions, 
and  reserving  only  to  themselves  the  care  of  explaining  the  utility  and  fa- 
cilitating the  execution  of  good  measures ;  and,  in  this  the  magistrates  and 
kings  we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully  successful,  under  whose  gov- 
emment  the  Syracusans  always  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  obedi- 
ent to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws.  And  this  indu- 
ces roe  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the  efiect  of 
the  people's  levity,  than  the  fault  of  those  that  governed  them,  who  had  not 
the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their  afiections,  which  is 
properly  the  science  of  kings,  and  of  all  who  command  others. 

*  Imperatarus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  servitutem  pati  possnnt,  nee  to- 
tam  libertatera.   Tacit  Hist  1.  i.  c.  16, 
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SECTION  I. 

MZTHKIDATES  ASCfilTDS  T^E  tlfBONE  OF  FOUTTUS. — ^LIBRARY  6f  ATHENS  CAR* 

RIED  TO  ROME. 

AXlTHRtDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history  we  are  now  begtnniog^ 
and  who  rendered  himself  so  famous  by  the  war  he  supported  during  al-> 
most  30  years  against  the  Romans,  was  simamed  Eupator.  He  descended 
from  a  house  which  had  given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  The  fint,  according  to  some  historians,  was  Artabasus,  one  of  the 
seven  princes  that  slew  the  Magi,  and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But, 
besides  that  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Artabasus  amongst  these  Persians, 
many  reasons  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was 
the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who  is  called  Artabarzanes,  who  was  competi- 
tor with  Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king  of  Pontus  ei- 
ther by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the  preference  given  to 
Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  17  generations. 
Mithridates  Eupator,  of  whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  place,  was  the  16th 
from  him. 

*  He  was  but  12  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign.  His  father,  be* 
fore  his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  and  had  given  him  his 
motlier  for  guardian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  him.  t  He  began  hia 
reign  by  putting  his  mother  and  brother  to  death  ;  and  the  sequel  answered 
but  too  well  to  such  a  beginning  of  it.  |  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  except  that  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  whom  he  had  cor- 
rupted with  money,  having  surrendered,  and  put  him  into  possession  of 
Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave 
birth  to  his  enmity  for  them. 

II  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the 
two  sons  he  had  left  behind  him  to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother 
Laodice  was  his  own  sister,  and  placed  one  of  his  own  sons,  at  that  time 

•A.M.588a    Ant  J.  C.  124.  f  Memnon  in  Excerptis,  Photii.  c  32. 

t  Appian  m  W»^*^t*i«l.  p.  177, 178.    |!  A.  M.  3913.    Ant  J.  C.  91. 
Vol.  IV.  4S 
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very  young,  upon  Ite  throne,  giving  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  «p» 
pointing  Gordius  his  guardian  and  regent.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bilbynia, 
who  apprehended  this  increase  of  power  would  put  Mithridates  into  a  con. 
dition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  hi  time,  thought  proper  to  t^ 
up  a  certain  young  man,  who  seemed  very  fit  for  such  a  part,  as  a  tbiid  son 
of  Ariarathes.  He  engaged  Laodice,  whom  he  had  espoused  after  tfae 
deathof  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  him  as  such;  and  sent  her  to 
Rome,  to  assist  and  support  by  her  presence  the  claim  of  this  pretended 
son,  whom  she  carried  thither  along  with  her.  The  cause  being  brought 
before  the  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned,  and  a  decree  passed  by 
which  the  Cappadoeians  were  declared  free.  Put  they  said  they  could  not 
be  without  a  king.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they 
thought  fit.  They  elected  Ariobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Syl- 
la,  upon  his  quitting  the  office  of  praetor,  was  charged  with  the  commission 
of  establishing  him  upon  the  throne.  That  was  the  preteit  for  this  expedK 
tion  ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridatesi 
whose  power,  daily  augmenting,  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans.  *  SyJla 
e^xecuted  his  commission  the  following  year ;  and,  alter  having  defeated  a 
great  number-of  Cappadoeians,  and  a  much  greater  of  Armenians,  who  came 
to  their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes,  and  set 
Ariobarzanes  in  his  place. 

Whilst  Sylla'was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Parthian, 
named  Orobazus,  arrived  at  his  oamp  from  king  Arsacest  to  demand  the  aU 
liance  and  amity  of  the  Romans.  Sylla  received  him  at  his  andieDC9» 
caused  three  seats  to-be  placed  in  his  tent ;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was 

Present ;  another  for  Orobazus ;  and  that  in  the  midst  for  himself.  The 
arthian  kingaflen/rards,  offended  at  his  deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in 
this  instance  of  the  Roman  pride,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is 
tbo  first  time  the  Parthians  l»d  any  commerce  with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  estabitshment  of  Ario- 
barzanes ;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  that  conduct  of  the  Remanr 
pve  hira,  he  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  tiiem. 
In  the  mean  while  he  applied  himself  in  cultivating  good  alliances  for  the 
augmentation  of  his  strength,  and  began- withTigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  n 
very  powerful  prince,  j  Armenia  had  at  first  appertained  to  the  Persians  ; 
It  came  under  the  Macedonians  afterwards,  and  upon  the  death  of  Akxatn^ 
der,  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Anttochus  the  Great,  tiro 
of  his  generals,  Artaxius  and  Zadriadresv  with  that  princess  permission,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  this  province,  of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  l>»- 
ibre  governors.  After  Ihe  defeat  of  Antiochus,  they  adhered  to  the  Romans, 
who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They  had  divided  Armenia  into  tvro 
parts.  Tigranes,.of  whom  we  now  speak^  descended  from  Artunus.  He 
possessed  himself  of  alL  Annenia.  subjected  several  neighbouring  countries 
by  his  arms,  and  thereby  formed  a  very  powerful  kingdom.     Mithridates 

give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  and  engaged  him  to  enlwao 
r  into  his  projects  against  the  Romans,  that  they  agreed,  Mithridates 
should  have  the  cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  for  bis  share,  and 
Tigrancs  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried  away* 
'  II  Their  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes, 
who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  the  Romans  hu3i  pig^ 
him  into  possession,  and  re-established  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  iii 
it.     Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  happened  to  die  about  this  time  ^  hie 

•  A.  M.  S9I4.    Aj^.  J.  C.  90.  f  This  was  Mithridates  II. 

t  Strab.  1. 11.  p.  531,  532.  I)  A.  M.  3WJ.    Ant.  J.  C.  89: 
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•klest  80D,  called  also  Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  hhn, 
and  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king.  But  Milbridates  set  up  his  younger 
brother  Socrates  against  him,  who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  ct 
arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings  went  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  sen- 
4ite,  wbodecfeed  their  re-establishment,  and  sent  Manius  Aquilius,  and  M. 
Alttnius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution. 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  tbem  to  make  irrup- 
licNos.intoithe  lands  of  JUithridates,  promising  them  their  support ;  but  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so  near 
home.  At  length,  however,  Nicomedea,  at  the  joint  instances  of  the  am- 
bassftdom,  to  whom  he  had  promised  great  sums  for  his  re-establishment,  and 
of  his  creditors,  Roman  citizens  settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  very  con- 
siderably for  the  same  effects,  could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He 
made  incursions  upon  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the  flat  country 
as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  returned  home  laden  with  booty,  which  he 
^plied  in  discharging  part  of  his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes  had  committed 
this  irruption.  He  might  easily  have  repulsed  him,  having  a  great  number 
of  good  troops  on  foot ;  but  he  did  not  take  the  field.  He  was  glad  to  place 
the  wrong  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring 
war  against  them.  He  began  by  making  remonstrances  to  their  generals 
and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  com- 
plained of  the  various  contraventions  of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance 
subsisting  between  them  and  Mithridates,  and  in  particular,  of  the  protec- 
tion granted  by  them  to  Nicomedes,  his  declared  onemy.  The  ambassa- 
dors.of  the  latter  replied  with  complaints  on  their  side  of  Mithridates.  The 
Romans,  who  were  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  openly  at  present,  gav« 
(hem  an  answer  in  loose  and  general  tenns,  that  the  Roman  people  had  no 
intention  that  Midiridates  and  Nicomedes  should  injure  each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  made  his  titK>p8 
saaicb  immediately  into  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ariobarzanes  again,  and  set 
his  son  Ariacathes'upon  the  throne,  as  be  had  done  before.  At  the  same 
time,  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology, 
and  to  complain  of  them  again.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them,  that  his  mas- 
ter was  contented  the  Roman  {)eople  should  judge  in  the  affair,  and  added, 
that  lie  had  already  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them  not 
to  ondertake  any  thing,  till  they  had  received  the  senate's  orders,  nor  engage 
rashly  in  a  war  that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  For  the 
rest,  be  gave  them  to  understand,  that  Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were  re- 
fused him,  was  in  a  condition  to  right  himself.  The  Romans,  highly  of- 
fended at  so  haughty  a  declaration,  made  answer,  that  Mithridates  had  or- 
ders immediately  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Cappadocia,  and  not  contin- 
ue to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes.  They  ordered  Pelopidas  to 
4)ait  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  return,  unless  his  master  obeyed.  The 
other  ambassadors  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable  ;  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not*  wait 
till  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  people  arrived  ;  which  was  what  Mithrida- 
tes had  demanded.  The  design  he  had  long  formed  of  declaring  war 
against  the  Romans,  had  occasioned  his  having  made  many  alliances,  and 
engaged  many  nations  in  his  interests.  Twenty-two  languages,  of  at 
many  different  people,  were  reckoned  among  his  troops,  all  whic6  Mith- 
ridates himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army  consisted  of  260,0  00  foot, 
and  40,000  horse;  without  including  130  armed  chariots,  aqd  a  fleet  of 
400  ships.  f 
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*  Before  be  proceeded  to  actioD,  be  thoiig;bt  it  necenarj  to  prefmie  bur 
troops  for  it,  and  made  tbem  a  loog  discourse  t  to  animate  them  against  IJm 
Romans.  He  represented  to  tbem,  *'  tbat  there  was  do  room  for  eiaminiog 
*'  whether  war  or  peace  were  to  be  preferred ;  tbat  tlie  Romans,  by  attadnag 
*«  them  first,  had  spared  tbem  tbat  inquiry  ;  that  their  business  was  to  figlit 
*'  and  conquer  ;  tbat  he  assured  himself  of  success,  if  the  troops  pevusled 
'<  to  act  with  the  same  valor  they  bad  already  shown  upon  so  many  occa- 
*'  sions,  and  lately  against  the  same  enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight 
*^  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bitbynia  and  Cappadocia  ;  that  there  covld  not  be 
'<  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present,  when  the  Marsi  infested 
**  and  ravaged  the  heart  of  Italy  itself,  when  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
<*  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from  Germany  owet* 
<'  ran  all  Italy  ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbUng  those  proud  repob* 
*^  licans,  who  bad  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  bad 
<'  sworn  to  pull  down  all  tlie  thrones  of  the  universe  ;  that  for  the  rest4 
**  the  war  bis  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  bi^ly  diflereot  irosi 
*'  tbat  they  had  sustained  with  so  much  valor  in  the  horrid  deacrts,  and 
*'  frozen  regions  of  Scythia ;  tbat  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  fniitfnl 
**  and  temperate  country  in  the  world,  abounding  with  rich  and  opulent  cii* 
**  ies,  which  seemed  to  offer  themselves  an  easy  prey  ;  that  Asia,  aban^n- 
^  ed  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  proconsuls,  the  inexo* 
**  rable  cruelties  of  tax  farmers,  and  the  crying  injustice  of  corrupt  judges, 
**  had  the  name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiently  expected  them  as  her 
*<  deliverers;  tbat  they  followed  him  not  so  much  to  a  war,  as  to  assured  vie* 
<'  tory  and  certain  spoils."  The  army  answered  this  discourse  with  vni^ 
versa]  shouts  of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations  of  service  and  fidelity. 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armiea  out  of  their  troopa  in  the  several 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Cassius,  who  had  the 
government  of  tlie  province  of  Peigamus ;  the  second  by  Manius  Aquifius  ; 
the  third  by  Q,.  Oppius,  proconsul  in  the  province  of  Pampbylia.  Each  of 
them  had  40,000  men,  including  the  cavalry.  Besides  these  troops,  NiccH 
medes  had  60,000  foot,  and  6000  horse.  They  began  the  war,  as  i  bave 
already  observed,  without  waiting  orders  from  Rome,  and  cairied  it  on 
with  so  much  negligence,  and  so  little  conduct,  tbat  they  were  ail  tbiee 
defeated  on  different  occasions,  and  their  armiea  ruined.  Aquilius  and 
Oppius  themselves  were  taken  prisoners,  and  treated  with  all  kind  of  in* 
suits.  Mitbridates,  considering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
war,  treated  him  witli  the  highest  indignities.  He  made  him  pass  in  m* 
view  before  the  troops,  and  presented  him  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  mouaU 
ed  on  an  ass,  obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  tbat  be  was  Man- 

•  Justin.  1.  38.  c  5— r. 

■j*  I  have  abridged  this  discourse  extremely,  which  Justin  repeats  at  length, 
as  It  stood  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  of  whom  he  is  only  the  epitomiser.  The  dis- 
course is  a  specimen  of  that  excellent  historian's  style,  and  ought  to  make  us 
v^ry  much  regret  the  loss  of  his  writings. 

t  Nunc  se  dlversam  belli  conditionem  ingredi.  Nam  neque  ccek)  Asiip  ease 
temperatius  aliud,  nee  so}o  fertiiius,  nee  urbium  multitudine  amxnius  ;  ma^- 
namque  temporis  partem,  non  ut  militiam,  sed  ut  testam  diem,  acturos,  bdlo 
dubium  facili  maeis  an  ut)eri ;  tantumque  se  avida  expectat  Asia,  ut  edam 
vocibus  Vocet ;  adeo  illis  odium  Romanorum  incusfiit  rnpacitas  proconsutnm. 
sectio  publicanorum,  calumnitt  litiuro.  Justin.  Sectio  publicanorum  '^  in  this 
*'  passage  properly  signifies  the  forcible  sale  of  the  goods  of  those,  who  lor 
**  defiiult  of  payment  of  taxes  and  imposts,  had  their  estates  and  effects  seattA 
*^  on  and  sold  by  the  publicans/*  Calumnix  litium  "  are  the  unjust  qidrkn 
•*  and  chicanery,  which  served  as  pretext  for  depriving  the  rich  cJ  their  es- 
^  Oites,  eidier  upon  account  of  ta^es,  or  under  some  oukr  cdour.'* 
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itts  Aqoilius.  At  other  times  fae  obliged  him  to  walk  on  fcot  with  his 
hands  fiMtened  bj  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along.  At  last  he 
made  him  swalbw  molten  lead,  and  put  him  to  death  with  (he  most  ex- 
quisite torments.  The  people  of  Mitylene  had  treacherously  delivered 
him  up  to  Mithridates  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their 
ciiy  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

*  Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's  hearts  by  h:s 
reputation  for  clemency,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
and  supplied  them  with  proYisions  for  their  journey.  That  instance  of  his 
goodness  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The  people 
came  out  to  meet  him  evlsry  where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  gave 
him  excessive  praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father  of  the  people,  the 
deliverer  of  Asia,  with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  to  which  he 
bad  a  just  title,  for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  times,!  who  could  drink 
moBt  without  being  disordered;  a  quality  he  valued  himself  upon,  and  thought 
moch  to  his  honour. 

The  ihiits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia,  from  which  ^ 
Nicomedes  was  driven ;  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  lately  made  Roman  prov- 
inces ;  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea,  a  young  maid  of  exquisite  beauty,  named 
Monima,  he  took  her  along  with  htm  in  his  train. 

}  Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  gene- 
nil,,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  ufion  diflferent  affairs,  carried  on 
secret  intrigues  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  he  sent  private  orders 
from  Ephesus,  where  he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and 
magistrates  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  massacre  them  all  upon  a  day 
fixfld  ;||  The  women,  children,  and  domestics,  were  included  in  this  pro- 
scription. To  these  orders  was  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give  interment  to 
those  who  should  be  killed.  Their  estates  and  effects  were  to  be  confisca- 
ted for  the  use  of  the  king  and  the  murderers.  A  severe  fine  was  laid  up- 
fm  such  as  should  conceal  the  living,  or  bury  the  dead  ;  and  a  reward  ap- 
pointed for  whoever  discovered  those  who  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to 
ihe  slaves  who  killed  their  masters  ;  and  debtors  forgiven  half  their 
debts,  for  killing  their  creditors.  The  repetition  only  of  this  horrid  order 
is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  have  been 
tlie  desolation  in  all  those  provinces,  when  it  was  put  in  execution  !  80,000 
Romans  and  Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it.  Some  make 
the  slain  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number. 

§  Being  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he  sent  people 
thither  to  seize  it.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  deposited  it  there, 
when  she  undertook  the  war  in  Phoenicia,  against  her  son  Lathyrus.  Be- 
sides this  treasure,  they  found  800  talents,  (800,000  croniis,)  which  the 
Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  deposited  there,  when  they  saw  the  war  ready  to 
break  out. 

IT  AH  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slaughter  in  Asia, 
had  taken  refoge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and  afforded 

*  Diod.  in  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  461.  Atben.  L  v.  p.  215.  Cic.  Orat.  pro 
^Jacco.  n.  60. 

•J-  Plut.  in  Sympos.  1.  i.  p.  6?4. 

^  A.  M.  3916.  Ant.  J.  C.  88.  Appian.  p.  185.  Cic.  in  Orat.  pro  lege  Man- 
il-  n.  r. 

II  Is  tmo  die,  tota  Asia,  tot  in  civitalibtis,  uno  muntio,  atque  una  litcrarum 
si^ificatione,  cives  Romanos  necandos«  trucidandosquc  dcnotavit.    Cic 

§  Appian.  p.  186.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  12.. 

f  Appian  p.  186^188.    Diod.  in  £xcei*pt.*p.  ^02. 
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them  a  secuce  retreat  Mithridates  laid  siege  (o  that  ckf  kieftctuailj, 
which  be  was  30on  obliged  to  raise,  after  having  beeo  in  danger  of  beiof 
taken  biinself  in  a  sea  fight,  wherein  he  lost  many  of  his  ships. 

*  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minoir,  Mithridates  seal  Ar- 
chelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  into  Greece. 
That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residence,  giving  all  ordem 
from  thence,  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his  stay  there,  be 
engaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  his  m8»* 
ler.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force^  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenlana. 
and  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treas^ 
ure,  kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  gave  2000  men  as  a  guard 
for  the  money.  Aristion  was  ao  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  £pi« 
eunis.  He  employed  the  2000  men  under  his  command  to  seize  all  au- 
thority at  Athens,  u4)ere  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting  maoj 
of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon  pretence 
that  they  were  of  the  Roman  faction. 

t  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla  was-  charged  with  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five  legion^ 
dnd  some  cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridates  was  at  that  time  at  Peigamis, 
where  he  distributed  riches,  governments,  and  other  rewards  to  his  friends. 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  except  At^ 
ens,  which,  subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obliged  unwillingly 
to  oppose  him.  The  Roman  general  having  entered  Attica,  divided  h^ 
troops  into  two  bodies  ;  the  one  of  which  he  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  thm 
city  of  Athens,  and  with  the  other  he  marched  in  person  to  the  port  of  Py-t 
reus,  which  was  a  kind  of  second  city,  where  Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up» 
relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet 
high,  and  entirely  of  hewii  stone.  The  work  was  indeed  very  strong,  and 
had  been  raised  by  the  order  of  Pericles  in  the  Pelopooesian  war^ 
when  the  hopes  of  victory  depending  solely  upon  this  port,  he  had  fortified 
)t  to  the  utmost  jof  his  jaowe^ . 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  iimaze  Sylla.  He  employed  all  sorts  of 
engines  in  battering  it,  and  made  4M>otinual  assa^ilts.  If  he  wouki  have  wait- 
ed a  little,  he  might  have  taken  the  higher  city  without  striking  a  blov, 
which,  was  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But,  being  ia  haste  lo 
return  to  Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might  happen  there  ia 
(lis  absence,  be  spaced  neither  danger,  attacks,  jkmt  expense,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  conclusion  of  that  war.  Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  the 
warlike  stores  and  equipage^  20,000  mules,  were  perpetually  employed  ia 
working  the  machines  only.  Wood  happening  to  fall  shoit,  fix>m  the  great 
tonsumption  made  of  it  in  the  machines,  which  were  often  either  broke  and 
spoiled  by  the  vast  weight  they  carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
spare  the  sacred  groves.  He  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  walks  of  the  acade- 
my of  Lyceum,  which  were  the  finest  and  best  planted  in  the  suburbs,  and 
caused  the  high  walls  that  joined  the  port  to  the  city  to  be  demolished,  ia 
order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  wprks,  and  carrying  on  his  ap- 
proaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  abundance  of  money  in  this  war,  and  desired  to  at- 
tach the  soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  to  animate  them  by  great  rewards,  be 
bad  recourse  to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  fineei 
,  and  most  precious  gifts,  consecrated  at  £pidauru§  and  Olympia,  to  be  broogfai 

*  Plut  in  Svlla.  p.  458—461.    Appian.  m  Mithrid.  p.  188— 19r. 
tXU.     3917.    Ant,  J.  C.  87. 
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Aom  thence.  He  wrote  to  the  amphictjons  assembled  at  defphos,  ^  that 
^  they  would  act  wiaetj  in  sending  bim  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because 
^  they  would  be  more  secure  in  his  hands  *,  and  that  if  he  should  be  obli- 
"  ged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would  return  the  value  after  the  war."  At 
Ihe  same  time  be  sent  one  of  his  friends  named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Pbocisy 
to  Delpbos,  to  receive  all  those  treasures  by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delpbos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
god,  to  medttle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  preseoca 
of  the  amphictyons,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  bim.  Upon  which,  some 
person  there  having  said,  that  he  heatti  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre  from  the 
inside  of  the  sanctuary,  Caphis,  whether  be  really  believed  it,  or  was  for  ta- 
king that  occasion  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  bim  an  ac-* 
count  of  what  had  happened.  Sylla  deriding  his  simplicity,  replied,  **  tfaalt 
**  be  was  surprised  he  shouki  not  comprehend,  that  singing  was  a  sign  of  joy, 
**  and  by  no  means  of  anger  and  resentment ;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing 
**  to  do  but  to  take  the  treasures  boldly,  and  be  assured,  that  the  god  saiv 
**  him  db  so  with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him  himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  tbe  dillerence  between  the  an* 
cient  Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  Tlie  for^ 
mer,  whom  merit  alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  em* 
ployroents  but  tbe  public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soMiets  respect  and 
obey  them,  without  descending  to  use  k>w  and  unworthy  methods  for  that 
purpose.  They  commanded  troops  that  were  wise,  disciplined,  and  well 
inured  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  generals  without  reply  or  delay. 
Truly  kings,  says  Plutarch,'*  in  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  Iheir  senti*^ 
ments,  but  simple  and  modest  private  persons  in  their  train  and  equipage, 
they  put  the  state  to  no  other  expense  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  than 
Ivbat  was  reasonable  and  necessary  ;  conceivtng  ii  more  shameful  in  a  cap-* 
tain  to  flatter  his  soldiers  than  to  fear  his  enemies.  Things  were  mucb 
changed  m  tbe  tiroes  we  now  speak  of.  The  Roman  generals,  abandoned 
ft)  insatiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were  obliged  to  make  themselves  slavea 
to  their  soWiers,  and  to  buy  their  ser\ices  by  gifts  proportioned  to  their 
avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  of  the  greatest  crimes. 

Sylla,  inconsequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of  money  to  sat* 
isfy  his  troops,  and  then,  more  than  ever,  for  carrying  on  tbe  ftiege  be  had 
engaged  in  ;  the  success  of  which  seemed  to  him  d  the  highest  importance, 
Both  a9  to  his  honour  and  safety.  He  was  for  depriving-  Mithridates  of  the 
only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece,  and  which,  by  preventing  the  Romans  from 
passing  into-  Asia,  made  all  hopes  of  conquering  that  princi^Tain,  and  would 
ebNge  Sylla  to  return  shamefully  into  Italy,  where  he  would  have  found 
more  terrible  envies  in  Marius  and  his  faction.  He  was  besides  sensibly 
galled  by  tbe  offensive  raillfery  Aristion  vented  every  day  against  himself 
and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  were  conducted  with 
most  vigor  ;  for  both  sides  behaved  with  increfdible  courage  and  resolution. 
The  sallies  were  frequent,  and  attended  with  almost  battles  in  form,  in 
which  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  loss  generally  not  very  unequal. 
The  besieged  would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  so  vigorous 
a  defence,  if  tbey  had  not  received  several  considerable  reinforcements  by 
sea. 

What  hurt  them  qwst,  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian  slavea 
who  were  in  the  Pireus.     Those  slaves,   whether  out  of  affection  to  the 
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Roman  party,  or  dearroim  of  pioviduig  for  their  own  safety,  io  case  the  place 
was  taken,  wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  pas&ed  within,  and  threw  them 
with  slings  to  the  Romans ;  so  that  whatever  wise  measures  Archeiaiis  took^ 
who  defended  the  Pi  reus,  whilst  Aristiou  commanded  in  the  city»  nothing 
succeeded.  He  resolved  to  make  a  general  sally  ;  the  traitors  slung  a 
leaden  ball  with  this  intelligence  upon  it ;  "  Tomorrow,  at  such  an  hour^ 
'^  the  foot  will  attack  your  works,  and  the  horse  your  camp."  Sylla  laid 
ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  besieged  with  loss.  A  convoy  of  provisions 
was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  city,  which  was  in  want  at 
all  things.     Upon  advice  of  the  same  kind,  the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Athenians  defended  them- 
selves like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  bum  most  of  the  machines 
erected  against  the  walls,  or  by  undermining  them  to  throw  them  down,  and 
break  them  to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigor.  By  the  help  oC 
mines  also,  they  made  a  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  under  which  they 
liollowed  the  ground ;  and  having  propt  the  foundations  with  beams  c£ 
wood,  they  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch, 
sulphur,  and  tow*  When  those  beams  were  burned,  part  of  the  wall  foil 
down  with  an  horrible  noise,  and  a  large  breach  was  opened,  through  which 
the  Romans  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  battle  continued  a  great  while 
with  equal  ardour  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Romans  at  length  were  obliged  to 
retire.  The  next  day  they  renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a 
new  wall  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the 
other  had  fallen  ;  and  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the  Pieru» 
no  longer,  and  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  city. 
Oft  the  other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been 
sold  in  it  for  1000  drachms,  about  25  pounds  sterling.  The  inhabitants 
did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots,  which  they  found  about  the  citadel, 
but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  the  leather  of  shoes,  which  they  boiled  soft,  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant  passed  his  days  and  nights  in  de^ 
bauch.  The  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a  capitulation  from 
Sylla  ;  he  dispersed  them  with  arrow  shot ;  and  in  that  manner  drove  them 
from  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and 
asked  nothing  ot'  him  to  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  extoUing 
Theseus,  Eumolpos,  and  the  expfoits  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medes, 
Sylla  wastired  with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  them  by  saying,  '*  Gen* 
^*  tlemen  haranguers,  you  may  go  back  again,  and  keep  your  rhetorical 
*'  flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to  Athens  to  be  in* 
**  formed  of  your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your  modem  revolt."  • 

During  this  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city,  overheard  bjr 
cbance  some  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called  Ceramicus,*  and  bUm^ 
tug  the  tyrant  exceedingly  ibr  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that 
was  the  only  place  by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  scale  the  walk.  At 
their  return  into  the  camp,,  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to  Sylla* 
Tlie  parley  bad  been  to  no  purpose.  Sylla  did  not  neglect  the  inteliigenoe 
given  him.  The  next  night  he  went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  f^ace  ; 
and  finding  the  wall  actually  accessible,  he  ordered  ladders  toberats«d 

,  *  The  public  place  at  Athens. 
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against  it,  began  the  attack  there,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
wall,  aAer  a  weak  resistance,  entered  the  city.  He  would  not  suH^r  it  to 
be  set  on  fire,  but  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  who  in 
several  houses  found  human  flesh,  which  had  been  dressed  to  be  eaten.  A 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  all  the  slaves  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped  the  swords  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  a  very  small  number.  He  besieged  the  citadel  the 
same  day,  where  Aristion,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  soon 
ao  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  tb  surrender  themselvesi 
The  tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in  any  office  under  him,  were 
put  to  death.  Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  Pire* 
us,  and  burned  all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal «  which  had  beea 
built  by  Philo  the  celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Ar- 
cbelaus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet,  had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of 
Attic^ 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxilus,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, arrived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia ^  with  an  army  of 
100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  90  chariots  armed  with  scvthes.  Ar- 
chelaus,  that  generaPs  brother,  was  at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia, 
and  would  neither  remove  from  the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions* 
This  was  very  wise  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of  them ;  so 
that  famine  obliged  him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Beotia,  where  Hortensi us  joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took 
possession  of  a  fertile  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the 
foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet.  When  they  bad  formed  their  camp,  the  enemy 
could  discover  at  a  view  their  small  number,  which  amounted  to  only 
15,000  Rmt,  and  1500  horse.  This  induced  Archelaus's  generals  to  press 
him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain  his 
consent  without  great  difficulty.  They  immediately  began  to  move,  and 
covered  the  whole  plain  with  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable  troops ; 
ibr  when  the  two  brothers  were  joined,  their  army  was  very  formidable. 
The  noise  and  cries  of  so  many  thousands  of  men  preparing  for  battle,  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  array,  were  equally  terrible.  The  bright- 
ness of  their  armour,  magnificently  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
lively  colours  of  the  Median  and  Scythian  coats  of  arms,  mingled  with  the 
glitter  of  brass  and  steel,  reflected  a  kind  of  rays,  which,  whilst  they  daz- 
zled the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with  terror. 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrenchments, 
Sylia,  not  being  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their 
fear,  and  not  being  willing  to  force  them  to  fight  in  their  present  universal 
discouragement,  was  obliged  to  lie  still  and  suffer,  though  with  great  impa- 
tience, the  bravadoes  and  insulting  derision  of  the  barbarians.  They  con- 
ceived so  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  consequence,  that  they  neglected  to 
observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  them  kept  within  their  intrenchments  ; 
the  rest,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  dispersed  in  great  troops,  and  removed 
considerably,  even  several  days  journey  from  the  camp.  They  plundered 
and  ruined  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^ 

Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies  destroy- 
ed before  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his  army  fight.  He  at  last 
thought  of  a  stratagem,  which  was,  to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  keep 
tbem  incessantly  at  work  in  turning  the  little  river  Cephisus,  which  waa 
near  his  camp,  and  in  digging  deep  and  large  fosses,  under  pretence  of  their 
better  security  ;  but  in  efiect,  that  when  they  sbQuld  be  tired  «f  ^wb  gr^al 
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fatigues,  they  might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the  continuance  of  their 
labour.  This  stratagem  was  successful.  After  having  worked  without  in- 
termissioD  three  days,  as  Sylla,  according  to  custom,  was  taking  a  view  of 
(heir  progress,  they  cried  out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  against 
the  enemy.  Sylla  suffered  himself  to  be  exceedingly  entreated,  and  did 
not  comply  for  some  time  ;  but  when  he  saw  their  ardour  increase  from 
his  opposition,  he  made  them  stand  to  their  arms,  and  marched  against  the 
enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Cheronca.  The  enemy  had  pofiseased  them- 
selves, with  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  post,  called  Tb«- 
rium  ;  it  was  the  ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  Romans,  and  was  very  proper  to  check  their  motions.  Two 
men  of  Cheronea,  came  to  Sylla,  and  promised  him  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  this  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small  number  of  chosen  troops  ; 
which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time  he  drew  up  his  anny  in  battle,  divided 
bis  horse  between  the  two  wings,  taking  tiie  right  himself,  and  giving  the 
letlt  to  Murena.  Galba  and  Hortensius  fonned  a  second  line.  Hortensius, 
on  the  led  of  it,  supported  Murena  ;  whilst  Galba-,  on  the  right,  did  the 
same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians  had  already  begun  to  extend  their  horse 
imd  light  armed  foot,  in  a  large  compass,  with  design  to  surround  the  second 
line,  and  charge  it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  Cheronea,  having  gained  the  topoTThu- 
rium  with  their  small  troop^  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  shewed 
themselves  on  a  sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised  and  terri6ed,  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight..  Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  they  ran  precipitately  down  it  before  the  enemy,  who  charged 
and  pursu(^d  them  down  the  hill  with  their  swords  at  their  backs,  so  that 
about  3000  men  were  killed  upon  the  mountain.  Of  those  who  escaped, 
some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who  had  just  before  fonned  himself  in 
battle.  Having  marched  against  them,  he  intercepted  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them  ;  the  rest,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  their  camp,  fell  in 
upon  (he  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much  precipitation,  Uiat  they 
threw  the  whole  army  into  terror  and  confusion,  and  made  their  generals 
lose  much  time  in  restoring  order,  which  was  one  of  (he  principal  causes  of 
their  defeat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against'  them  with  so 
much  vigor,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidi- 
ty, that  he  prevented  the  effect  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The 
force  of  these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  their  course,  which  gave 
impetuosity  and  violence  to  their  motion  ;  instead  of  which,  a  short  space,- 
that  did  not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered  them  useless  and  ineffect- 
ual. This  the  barbarians  experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots- 
came  on  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  effect,  that  the  Romans  easily  pushing 
them  back,  with  great  noise  and  loud  laughter  called  lor  more,  ad  was  cus- 
tomary at  Rome  in  the  chariot  races  of  the  circus. 

After  these  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  annies  came  to  blows.  The 
barharians  presented  their  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with  their  buck- 
lers joined  ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken  ;  and  the  Romans  threw 
down  their  javelins,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  removed  the  enemy's  pikes^ 
in  order  to  join  and  charge  them  with  great  fury.  What  increased  ihcir 
animosity  was  the  sight  of  15,000  slaves,  whom  the  king^s  generals  had 
spirited  from  them  by  the  promise  of  their  liberty,  and  posted  them  among 
the  heavy  armed  foot.  Those  slaves  had  so  much  resolution  and  bravery « 
that,  they  sustained  the  shock  of  the   Roman  foot  without  giving  way. 
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Their  battle  was  so  deep  and  so  well  closed,  that  the  Romans  could  neither 
hre^  nor  inove  them,  till  the  light  armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  put 
Ibem  into  disorder,  by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  an  hail  of  stones 
from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Arcfaelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to  surround  the  IcA  of  the 
Romans,  Hortensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him  in 
flank  ;  which  Archeiaus  seeing,  he  ordered  SUOO  horse  to  wheel  about,  ilor- 
lensius,  upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of  horse, 
retired  by  degrees  towards  the  mountains,  perceiving  himself  too  far  from 
Ihe  main  body,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy; 
Sylla,  widi  great  part  of  his  right  wing,  that  had  not  yet  engaged,  march* 
ed  to  his  relief.  From  the  dust  raised  by  those  troops,  Archelau*  judged 
what  they  were,  and  leaving  Hortensius,  he  turned  about  towards  the  place 
Sylla  had  quitted,  in  hopes  he  should  Bad  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the 
right  wing  without  its  general. 

Taxilus,  at  the  same  time,  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with  brazen  shields^ 
against  Murena  ;*  whilst  each  side  raised  great  cries,  which  made  the  neigh* 
bouring  hills  resound.  Sylla  halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowing  well  to 
which  side  he  should  hasten.  At  length,  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to 
return  to  his  former  post,  and  support  bis  rigtit  wing.  He  therefore  sent 
Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with  four  cohorts  ;  and  taking  the  fifth  with 
him,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he  found  engaged  in  battle  with  Ar- 
cheiaus, neither  side  having  the  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  he  ap()eared, 
that  wing,  taking  new  courage  from  the  presence  of  their  gcyieral,  opened 
their  way  through  the  troops  of  Archeiaus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  vigorously  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  this  great  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Murena.  Finding  him  also  victorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated  Taxilus, 
he  joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished.  A  great  number  of  the 
barbarians  were  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  greater  number  cut  to  pieces,  in 
^endeavouring  to  gain  their  camp  ;  so  that,  of  many  thousand  men,  only 
10,000  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalcis.  Sylla  wrote  in  his  me- 
moirs, that  only  14  of  hia  men  were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned 
the  same  evening. 

t  To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  be  gave  the  music  games  at  Thebes, 
and  caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighbouring  Grecian  cities  to  distri- 
bute the  prizes  ;  for  lie  had  an  in>placable  aversion  for  the  Thebans.  He 
even  deprived  them  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Pytbius,  and  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods,  should  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues. 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L.  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  of  the  adverse  party,  for  at  this  time  the  divisions  between 
Marius  and  Sylla  were  at  the  highest,  had  been  elected  consul,  and  had 
already  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mith- 
ridates,  but  in  reality  against  himself.  For  this  reason  he  began  his  march 
to  Thessaly,  as  with  design  to  meet  him  ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Meittea4  news  came  to  him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  in 
his  rear  were  plundered  by  another  of  the  king's  armies,  stronger  and  more 
numerous  than  the  first ;  for  Dorylaus  was  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  80,000  men,  the  best  equipped,  the  most 
warlike  and  disciplined  of  all  Mithridates's  troops,  and  bad  thrown  himself 
into  Beotia,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  brinj; 

•  Chalcaspide*.        tA.M.3919.   Ant  J.  C.  85.        1:  In  Thessaly. 
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Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus  would  have  diverted  bim  from  thatdesigD,  by 
giving  bim  an  exact  account  of  the  battle  be  had  so  lately  lost ;  but  bis 
counsel  and  remonstrances  bad  no  effect.  He  soon  knew  that  the  advice  he 
had  given  him  was  highly  reasonable  and  judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  Orcbomenus  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sjlla  caused 
fosses  to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  open  country,  and  to  remove  them  towards  the  marshes» 
The  barbarians  teW  furiously  on  the  workmen,  dispersed  them,  and  put  to 
flight  the  troops  that  supported  them.  Sylla,  seeing  bis  army  flying  in  this 
manner,  quitted  his  horse  immediately,  and  seizing  one  of  bis  ensigns,  he 
pushed  forwards  towards  the  enemy  through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  them, 
•*  For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it  glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you 
'<  shall  be  asked  where  you  abandoned  your  general,  remember  to  say  it 
•*  was  at  Orcbomenus."  They  could  not  suffer  those  reproaches,  and  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  such  fury,  that  they  made  Arcbelaus^s  troops  turn 
their  backs.  The  barbarians  came  on  again  in  better  order  than  beibre, 
and  were  again  repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  towards  the  enemy's 
camp,  to  continue  his  trenches,  and  falling  upon  those  who  were  detached  to 
skirmish  and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  charged  them  so  rudely,  that  he 
put  them  to  flight.  These  threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp 
into  such  terror,  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend  it.  Sylla  entered  it 
pellmell  with  those  that  fled«  and  made  himself  master  of  it.  The  marshes, 
in  a  moment  were  dyed  with  blood,  and  tlie  dyke  filled  with  dead  bodies. 
The  enemy,  in  diOerent  attacks,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  tbeir  troops,  Ar* 
chelaus  continued  a  ^reat  while  bid  in  the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to 
Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mitbridates  into  great  constemalioo. 
However,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  be  did  not  lose 
courage,  and  applied  himself  to  repair  his  losses  by  making  new  levies  ; 
but  from  the  fear  that  his  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  con- 
spiracy against  his  person,  as  had  already  happened,  he  took  the  bloody 
precaution  of  putting  all  he  suspected  to  death,  witliout  sparing  evea  his 
best  friends. 

*  He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  himself,  than  his  generals  had  been 
in  Greece.  Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  beat  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  best  troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Pergamus,  where  Mitbridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place 
himself,  and  retire  to  Pitane,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas.  Fimbria  pursued 
him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But  as  he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the 
same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  Lucullus,  who  cruised  in  the  neighbouring  seas  with 
the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented  to  him,  that  he  might  acquire  immortal 
glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mitbridates,  who  could  not  escape  him,  and 
by  putting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war.  Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of 
two  different  factious.  The  latter  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  aflairs  of 
the  other  ;  so  that  Mithridates  escaped  by  sea  to  Mitylene,  and  extricated 
himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  fault  cost  them  very  dear, 
and  is  not  extraordinary  in  states  where  misunderstandings  subsist  betweea 
the  ministers  and  generals  of  the  army,  which  make  them  neglect  the  pub- 
lic good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  nval^s. 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates's  fleet  twice,  ana  gained  two  great 
victories  over  him.     This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  w 

*  Phit  in  Sylla,  p,  466-^468.    I(!,  m  Lucul  p.  493.    Appian.  p.  S04-*210t 
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not  expected  from  Lucullus  to  dbtingiiisb  himself  by  militaiy  exploits.  He 
bad  passed  bis  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar ;  and  during  bis  being  quses- 
tor  in  Asia,  the  province  had  alirays  enjoyed  peace.  But  so  happy  a  gen- 
ius as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  which  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired by  lessons,  and  is  generally  the  growth  of  many  years.  He  sup- 
plied that  defect,  in  some  measure,  by  empio^'ing  the  whole  time  of  his 
joumies,  by  land  or  sea,  partly  in  asking  questions  of  persons  experienced 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  partly  in  instructing  himself  by  the  reading  ol  his- 
tory ;  so  that  be  arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  general,  though  he  ieW  Rome 
with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.*  Let  young  warriors 
consider  this  with  due  attention,  and  observe  in  what  manner  the  great  form 
themselves. 

Whilst  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed 
him,  and  at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and 
most  considerable  persons  with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most 
of  these,  to  avoid  this  insupportable  tyranny,  bad  chosen  to  retire  to  Sylla's 
eamp,  as  to  a  port  of  safety  ;  so  that  in  a  small  time  Sylla  had  a  little  sen- 
ate about  him.  His  wife  Metella,  having  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account,  that  his  enemies  had  burned  his 
lioase,  and  ruined  his  lands,  and  begged  him  to  depart  immediately  to  the 
relief  of  those  who  remained  in  Rome,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
made  victims  of  the  same  fuiy. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined  him  to  march  directly 
to  its  relief ;  on  the  other*  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great 
and  important  an  affair  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Whilst  he  was  under 
this  cruel  dilemma,  a  merchant  came  to  him,  to  treat  with  him  in  secret 
from  general  ^Arcbelaus,  and  to  make  him  some  proposals  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. He  was  so  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  this  roan  had  explained  his 
commission,  that  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  have  a  conference  with  that 
general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near  the  little  city  of 
Delium.  Archelaus,  who  did  not  know  how  important  it  was  to  Sylla  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the  uniting  bis 
interests  with  those  of  Mithridates  ;  and  added,  that  his  master  would  sup- 
ply him  with  money,  troops,  and  ships,  for  a  war  against  the  faction  of 
Cinna  and  Marius, 

Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  proposals,  exhorted  him 
on  his  side  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived,  under 
an  iDiperious  and  cruel  prince.  He  added  that  he  might  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  king  in  his  government,  and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the 
ailjr  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  Mithri" 
dates's  fleet  under  his  command.  Archelaus  rejected  that  proposal  with  in- 
dignation, and  even  expressed  to  the  Roman  general,  how  much  he  thought 

*  Ad  Mitliridaticam  helium  missus  a  senatu,  non  mode  opinionem  vicitom- 
niunn  qu«  de  virtute  ejus  erat,  sed  etiam  gloriam  superiorum.  Idque  eo  fuit 
mirabilius,  quod  ab  eo  laus  imperatoria  non  cxpectabatur,  qui  adolescentiam 
in  forensi  opei*a,  qusstura  diutumum  tempus,  Miiiena  bellum  in  Ponto  geren- 
te  in  Asise  pace  consumpserat.  Sed  inciedibilisquacdam  ingenii  magnituuonon 
dealderavit  indocilem  usus  disciplinam.  Itaque,  cum  totum  iter  et  navigati- 
onero  consumpsknet,  partim  m  percontando  a  peritis,  partim  fn  rebus  gestis 
legendis ;  in  Astam  factus  imperator  venit,  cum  esset  Roma  pi-ofectus  rei  mil- 
Itaris  i-udis,    Cic  Academ.  Quaest.  L  iv.  n.  £• 
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himself  injured  by  the  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of  such  a  treason. 
Upon  which  Sylla,  assuming  the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignitj  so  natural  to 
the  Romans,  said  to  him, ''  If  being  00)7  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer 
**'  of  a  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it  as  a  baseness  to  quit  the  service  of 
"  your  master,  how  dared  you  to  propose  the  abandoning  the  interests  of 
*^  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  me?  Do  you  imagine  otnr  condilioQ 
•'  and  affairs  to  be  equal  ?  Have  you  forgot  my  victories  ?  Do  you  not 
**  remember,  that  you  are  the  same  Archelaus  I  have  defeated  in  two  bad- 
**  ties,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Orchomenus  P* 

Archelaus,  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer,  sustained  himself  no 
longer  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation.  Sylla  got  the  ascendant  entirely ; 
and  dictating  the  law  as  victor,  proposed  the  following  conditions ;  *"  That 
*'  Mithridates  should  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia  ;  that  he  should  re* 
*'  store  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes  ;  that  he 
**  should  pay  the  Romans  3000  talents,  (about  300,000  pounds  sterling,)  for 
"  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  70  armed  galleys,  with  their  whole  equi* 
'*  page  ;  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mithridates  the  rest 
**  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
**  Roman  people."  Archelaus  seemed  to  approve  those  conditions,  and 
despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  them  to  Mithridates, 
Syila  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  carrying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  bt 
treated  with  great  honours. 

He  received  Milhridates's  ambassadors  nt  Larissa,  who  came  to  declare  to 
him,  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles,  bat  that  he 
desired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia  ;  and  that  as  to  the  70 
galleys,  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  oflfended  at 
this  refusal,  answered  them  in  an  angry  tone,  *'  What  say  you?  Would 
*^  Mithridates  keep  possession  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  does  he  refuse  me  the  gal- 
'**  leys  I  demanded  ?  I  expected  to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon  hi* 
*^  knees,  for  having  only  left  him  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  100,000 
**  Romans.  He  will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Asia  ;  though  at 
**  present,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Pcrgamus,  lie  meditates  plans  for  a  war 
*•  he  never  saw."  Such  was  the  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates  to 
understand  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  talk  such  language,  had  he 
been  present  at  the  past  battles. 

The  ambassadors  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Arcbelaat 
endeavoured  to  soften  Sylk,  and  promised  him,  that  Mithridates  shouklcon* 
sent  to  all  the  articles.  He  set  out  for  that  purpose;  and  Sylla,  aAerbaT* 
lug  laid  waste  tlie  country,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

*  Archelaus  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  in* 
formed  him  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the  proposed  conditions ;  but 
that  he  exceedingly  desired  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  What  made 
him  earnest  for  this  interview,  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who,  having  kiUed 
Flaccus,  of  whom  mention  is  made  before,  and  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
that  consul's  army,  advanced  by  great  marches  against  Mithridates ;  whicli 
determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with  Sylla.  They  had  an  interview 
at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mithridates  had  with  him  200  galleys, 
20,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes  ; 
and  Sylla  had  only  four  cohorts,  and  200  horse  in  company.  When  Mith- 
ridates advanced  to  meet  him  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla  asked  bini, 
whether  he  accepted  the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  king  kept  silence, 
Sylla  conlinued,  *'  Do  you  not  know  Mithridates,  that  it  b  for  suppliants  te 
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speak,  and  for  tibe  ▼ictorious  to  hear  and  be  silent  ?''  Upon  this  Hitbri* 
dates  began  a  Jong  apology,  endeavouring  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  war» 
parliy  to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  interrupted  him ; 
and  after  having  made  a  long  detail  of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he 
bad  committed,  he  demanded  of  him  a  second  time,  whether  he  would  rat*- 
ify  the  conditions  Archelaus  had  laid  before  him.  Mithridates  surprised  at 
Ihe  haughtiness  and  steady  air  of  the  Roman  general,  having  answered  ia 
the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his  embraces ;  and  afterwanls  present* 
nig  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  reconciled  them  to 
each  other.  Mithridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  70  galleys  entirely  equip* 
ped,  and  600  archers,  re-embarked. 

Sylla  saw  plainly  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was  highly  disagreeable  to 
his  troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who,  of  all  Jciiigs  was  the 
most  mortal  enemy  to  Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  100,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  dispersed  in  Asia,  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  should  be  treated 
with  so  much  favour,  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Ibe  Romans,  almost  still  reeking  with  their  blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his 
conduct,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  if  he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of 
peace,  Mithridates  on  his  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fim* 
bria  ;  and  that,  if  those  two  enemies  bad  joined  their  forces,  they  would 
bave  obliged  him  either  to  abandon  his  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against 
troops  superiour  in  number,  under  the  conMnand  of  two  great  captains,  who- 
io  one  day  might  have  deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years, 
and  in  which  Sylla  bad  destroyed  more  than  160,000  of  the  enemy,  recov- 
ered Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia  and  many  other  provinces,  of  which 
Mithridates  had  possessed  himself ;  and,  having  deprived  him  of  a  great 
part  of  his  fleet,  obliged  bim  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  he- 
veditary  dominions.*  But  what  is  most  admired  in  Sylla  is,  that,  during 
tbree  years,  whilst  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he 
did  not  dissemble  bis  intending  to  turn  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet  con- 
tinued the  war  he  bad  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer 
tiie  foreign  enemy*  before  he  reduced  and  punished  those  at  home.  He 
was  also  highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  propo- 
sals from  Mithridates,  who  offered  him  considerable  aid  against  bis  enemies^ 
liJJ  that  prince  had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  he  prescribed  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  Tbyatria,  in  Lydia,  and  having  marked  out  a 
camp  near  his,  be  began  his  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  who  came 
onarmed,  ran  out  to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them 
with  great  pleasure  in  forming  their  lines.  Fimbria,  seeing  this  change  ii» 
his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy,  from  whom  he 
eould  expect  no  mercy,  after  having  attempted  in  vain  to  get  bim  assassina- 
ted* killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  20,000  talents,!  and  besides 
that,  riAed  particulars  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  in- 
solence and  rapaciousness  of  his  troops,  whom  be  quartered  upon  them,  and 

•  Vix  quid  quam  in  Syllx,  operibus  clarius  duxerim,  quam  quod,  cum  per 
triennium  Cinnanae  Marians  partes  ItaJiam  obsiderent,  neque  illatururo  se 
beUum  iis  dissimulavit«  nee  quod  erat  in  manibus  omlsit ;  existimavitque  ante 
frangenclum  hostem,  quam  ulciscendum  civem ;  repu]R(<i«e  extcmti  metu,  ubi 
euodf  alienum  esset  viclssct,  superaret  quod  erat  domesticiun.  Veil.  Paterc  L 
M  C-  2» 
'  t  About  3,000,000  sterling. 
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who  lived  at  discretibti  ds  in  conquered  cities  ;  for  he  gare  orders  that  ef«* 
ry  host  should  pay  each  soldier  quartered  upon  him  four  drachms*  a  day^ 
and  entertain  at  table  himself,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  should  think 
fit  to  invite  ;  that  each  captain  should  have  fifty  drachn]s,t  and  besides 
that,  a  robe  for  the  house  and  another  when  he  went  abroad. 

I  After  having  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  with  all  his 
ships,  and  arrived  the  third  day  at  Pireus.  Having  been  initiated  in  the 
great  mysteries,  he  took  for  his  own  use  the  library  of  ApelHcon,  in  which 
were  the  works  of  Aristotle.  That  philosopher  at  his  death,  had  left  his 
writings  to  Theophrastus,  one  of  bis  most  illustrious  disciples.  The  latter 
bad  transferred  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pergamus  in  Asia  ;  after  whose  death  those  works  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
beirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept  them  shut  up  in  a  chest.  When  the  kings 
of  Pergamus  began  to  collect  industriously  all  sorts  of  books  for  their  libra* 
ry,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  in  their  dependence,  those  heirs,  appre- 
hending these  works  would  be  taken  from  them,  thought  proper  to  hide 
them  in  a  vault  under  ground ^  where  they  remained  almost  130  years  ; 
till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's  family  which  after  several  generations,  were  fallen 
into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to  sell  to  Apellicun,  a  rich  Atheo* 
lan,  who  sought  every  wj^ere  after  the  most  curious  books  for  his  library. 
As  they  were  very  much  damaged  by  the  lengtli  of  time,  and  the  damp 
place  where  they  had  lain,  A|ielIicon  had  copies  immediately  taken  of 
them,  ill  which  there  were  many  chasms  ;  because  the  originals  were  either 
rotten  in  many  places,  or  worm  eaten  and  obliterated.  These  blanks^ 
words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  coojecturcii 
and  that  in  some  places  with  sufficient  want  of  judgment.  From  hence 
arose  the  many  difficulties  in  those  works,  which  have  ever  since  divided 
the  learned  world.  Apellicon  being  dead  some  small  time  before  Syila's 
arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized  upon  his  library,  and  with  these  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched  his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous 
grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrannion,  who  lived  then  at  Rome, 
having  a  great  desire  for  these  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  permission  fvom 
Sylla's  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was  communicated  to 
Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  public ;  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 

SECTION  II. 

SECOND  AXD  THIRD  WAR  WITH  HITHRIDATES. TRAGICAL    END  OP   HIS   SIS-. 

TERS  AND  WIVES. 

II  SYLLA,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  had  lefl  the  government  of  Asia 
to  Murena,  with  the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep 
the  province  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  wbom 
Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which  bears  his  name.  His  sod  at  this  time 
made  his  first  campaigns  under  him. 

After  Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates  being  returned  into  Pontus,  inarched 
his  anny  against  the  people  of  Colchis  and  Bosphorus,  who  had  revolted 
against^  him.  They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king ;  and 
having^obtaiiied  him,  immediately  returned  to  their  duty.     The  king,  im- 

*  About  2  shillings.       f  About  1  pound  5  shillings. 

t  Plut.  in  Syll.  p.  468.  Strab,  1.  xiil  p.  609.  Athen.  1.  iii.  p.  214,  Laert.  in 
Theoph.  . 
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«^iqg  their  conduct  to  proceed  from  his  son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it ; 
and  having  caused  him  to  come  to  him,  he  order^  him  to  be  bound  with 
chains  of  gold,  and  soon  ai^er  put  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done  him 
great  services  in  the  war  against  Fimbria.  We  see  here  a  new  instance  of 
the  jealousy  which  the  excessive  Jove  of  power  is  apt  to  incite,  and  to  what 
90  heis[bt  the  prince,  who  abandons  himself  to  it  is  capable  d*  carrying  his 
fluspicions  against  his  own  blood ;  always  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fa- 
tal extremities,  and  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  dearest  to  him  to  the  slightest  y 
Uislrufit.  As  for  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet 
and  a  numerous  army,  which  gave  reason  to  believe  his  designs  were  against 
the  Romans.  He  had  not  indeed  restored  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
but  reserved  part  of  it  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  he  began  to  suspect  Archela- 
Ms,  as  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace  equally  ^ameful  and  disadvanta- 
geous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  took  refine  with  Murena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Milhridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  aa 
irruption  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the  most 
powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mitbridates  sent  embassadors  to  him,  tp 
complain  of  his  violating  the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Mu- 
rena replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  Thei« 
was  in  reality  nothing  reduced  to  writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the  wliole  having 
passed  by  verbal  agreement.  In  consequence,  he  continued  to  ravage  the 
country,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  it.  Mitbridates  sent  ambassa- 
dois  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and  the  senate. 

*  There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  tlie  king  of  Pontus. 
But,  as  they  conferred  together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
cot&usion  ;  and  indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaging  his  country.  Mitbri- 
dates therefore  took  the  field  ;  and  having  passed  the  river  Halys,  gave 
Jtfurena  battle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retice  into  Phrygia  with 
very  great  loss. 

t  Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  .to  suffer  any 
Jonger  that  Mitbridates,  contrary  to  the  treaty  be  had  granted  him,  should 
be  disquieted,  sent  Gabinius  to  Murena  to  order  him  in  earnest  to  desist 
from  making  war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes ; 
he  obeyed,  Mitbridates,  having  put  one  of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old 
into  the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes  as  an  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained 
the  cities,  in  which  he  had  garrisons,  promising,  no  doubt,  to  restore  them  in 
time.  He  then  gave  a  feast,  in  which  he  proposed  prizes  fer  such  as 
should  excel  the  rest  in  drinking,  eating,  singing,  and  rallying  ;  fit  objects 
of  emulation  !  Gabinius  was  the  only  one,  who  did  not  think  ptoper  to  en- 
ter these  lists.  Thus  ended  the  second  war  with  Mitbridates,  which  lasted 
only  three  years.  Murena,  at  bis  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  but  indifferent. 

X  Mitbridates  at  length  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  forced  by 
Sylla,  who  died  the  same  year;  but  Ije  contrived  a  stratagem  to  deprive 
hrm  entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  bad  lately  built  a  great  city  in  Armenia, 
wliicb,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mitbridates  persuad- 
ed his  son  in  law  to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants 
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into  the  new  citj,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  thai  were  not  weM 
peopled.  He  did  so,  and  took  away  300,000  souls.  From  thenceforthv 
wherever  be  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  iat 
the  better  peopling  of  his  own  dominions. 

*  The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorius,  who  had  given  the  Romanr 
terrible  employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates  conteive  the  thought  of 
sending  an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join  forces  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  insinuated,  that  the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  same 
time  on  different  sides,  could  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable 
powers,  when  the  most  able  and  experienced  of  generals  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Spain, 
with  letters  and  instructions  for  treating  with  Sertorius,  to  whom  they  affei«- 
ed,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  sufler  that  prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Asia,  which  the  neces- 
sity  of  his  affairs  had  reduced  him  to  abandon,  by  the  treaty  he  bad  mad^ 
wi'th  Sylla. 

As  soon-  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had  opened  their 
commission  to  Sertorius,  he  assembled  his  council,  which  he  called  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  to  accept  that  prince's  of- 
fers with  joy,  and  the  rather,  because  so  immediate  and  effective  an  aid,  at 
the  offered  fleet'and'  money,  would  cost  him  only  a  vain  consent  to  an  enter- 
prise, which  it  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  him  to  prevent.  Bvt 
Sertorius,  wilb  a  truly  Roman-  greatness  of  soul,  protested  that  he  wonkl 
never  consent  to  any  treaty,  injurious  to  the  glory  or  interest  of  his  coun^ 
try  ;  and  that  he  could  desire  no  victory  from  his  own  enemies,  that  was 
not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable-  methods;  And  having  made  Mitbri- 
dates's  ambassadors  come  into  the  assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  tbat  be 
would  suffer  their  master  to  keep  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which  were 
accustomed  to  be  governed  by  kings,  and  of  which  the  Romans  could  pre- 
tend to  no  just  right  to  dispose  ;  but  that  he  would  never  consent  he  should 
have  any  footing  in  Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  and 
which  he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mitfaridat^Sj  it' struck  htm  with  amaze- 
ment' ;  and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  *'  What  orders  may 
<*  we  not  expect  from  Sertorius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst 
**  of  Rome  ;  who  even  now,  confined  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
*^  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions,  and  declare?  war  against  us,  if  we  un- 
*'  dertake  any  thing  against  Asia  ?"  A  treaty  was  however  concluded, 
and  sworn  between  them  to  this  effect  ;  that  Mithridates  should  have  Bi- 
thynia and  Cappadocia  ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops  for  tbat  pur- 
pose, and  one  of  his  captains  to  command  tbem  ;  and  that  Mithridates,  on* 
his  side,  should  pay  Sertorius  3000  talentst'  down,  and  give  him  40  gal*- 
leys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorius  into  Asia  was  a  banished  senator  of  Rome, 
wlio  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus  Marius,  to  whom  Mithri* 
dates  paid  great  honours  ;  for,  when  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by 
the  fasces  and  axes,  Mithridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  second 
place,  and  with  only  making  the  figure  of  a  powerful,  but  inferior  ally,  in 
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this  proconsul's  company.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  Boman  greatness, 
that  the  name  alone  of  that  potent  republic,  obscured  the  spleudour  and 
power  of  the  greatest  kings.  Mithridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in 
this  conduct.  Marlus,  as  authorized  by  the  Roman  people  and  senate, 
discharged  most  of  the  cities  from  paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  Sylla  had  im- 
posed on  them  ;  expressly  declareid,  that  it  was  from  Sertorius  they  receiv- 
ed, and  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  (bat  favour.  So  moderate  and 
politic  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities  to  him  without  the  help  of 
arms,  and  the  name  of  Sertoruis  alone  made  more  conquests  than  ail  the  for- 
ces of  Mithridates. 

*  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  <nade  the  RomiiR 
people  his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed  else- 
where, a  -province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mithridales  immediately  formed 
a  resolution  to  renew  the  war  against  them  upon  this  occasion,  and  em- 
ployed Uie  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  carrying  it  on  with  vigor.  He  believed,  that  aAcr  the  death  of  Sylla, 
and  during  the  troubles  with  which  the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjunc- 
ture was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon  the  conquests  he  bad  given  up. 

t  Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  his  ar- 
my all  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  consider 
.as  the  allurement  of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those  who  wore 
them.  He  caused  swords  to  be  forged  after  the  Roman  fashion,  with  solid 
and  weighty  bucklers  ;  he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  broke^  ' 
than  magnificently  adorned.;  assembled  120,000  foot,  armed  and  disci- 
plined like  the  Roman  infantry,  and  16,000  horse,  well  equipped  for  ser- 
vice, besides  100  chariots,  armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four 
horses.  He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of  galleys,  which  glitter- 
ed no  longer,  as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  well  provided  with  sums  of  money  for 
4he  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  troops. 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  seizing  Papblagonia  and  Bithynia.  The 
•province  of  Asia,  which  found  itself  exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the  Ro- 
man tax  farmers  and  usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  oppres^on, 
declared  a  second  time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  Mithrida- 
tic  war,  which  subsisted  almost  12  years. 

I  The  two  consuls,  Lucutlus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  against  him,  each  of 
them  with  an  army  under  him.  Lucullus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappado- 
cia,  lor  his  province  ;  the  other  Bithynia  and  the  Propontis. 

Whilst  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  tbe  rapaciousness  and  vio- 
lence of  the  farmers  and  usurers,  and  in  reconciling  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries, through  whichhe  passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come ; 
Cotta,  who  was  already  arrived^  thought  he  bad  a  favourable  opportunity,  in 
the  absence  of  his  colleague*  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  exploit. 
He  therefore  prepared  to  give  Mitliridates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told 
that  Lucullus  approached,  that  he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon 
arrive,  the  greater  haste  he  made  to  fight ;  believing  himself  already  assured 
of  a  triumph,  and  desirous  of  previenting  his  colleague  from  having  any  share 
jn  it ;  but  he  was  beaten  by  sea  and  land.  In  tbe  naval  battle  be  lost  60 
of  his  ships,  with  their  whole  complements  ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  had 
4000  of  his  best  troops  killed,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city 
4>f  Chalcedon,  with  no  hope  of  any  other  relief  but  what  his  colleague  shouM 
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think  fit  to  give  him.  All  the  officers  of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cottas's  raah 
and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lucullus  to  enter 
Pontus,  which  Mithridates  had  left  without  troops,  and  where  be  might  as- 
sure himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to  revolt.  He  answered  geoer* 
ously,  tiiat  he  sliould  alwajs  esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve  a  Roman 
citizen,  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  dominions  of  an  enemjr ;  and 
without  resentment  against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  btm,  with  all 
the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which  be 
distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than  the  most 
splendid  victories. 

*  Mithridates,  encouraged  hy  the  double  advantage  be  bad  gained «  un- 
dertook the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously  sop- 
ported  the  Roman  party  in  this  war.  In  making  himself  master  of  titts 
place,  he  would  have  opened  himself  a  passage  from  Bithyoia  into  Asia 
Minor,  which  would  have  been  very  advantageous,  in  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  the  war  thither  with  all  possible  ease  and  security, 
it  was  for  this  reason  he  desired  to  take  it.  In  order  to  succeed,  he  invest- 
ed it  by  land  witli  300,000  men,  divided  in  ten  camps  ;  and  by  sea  with 
400  ships.  Lucullus  soon  followed  him  thither,  and  began  by  seising  a 
post  upon  an  eminence  of  the  last  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated 
his  receiving  convoys,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy^s 
provisions.  He  had  only  30,000  foot,  and  2600  horse.  The  superiority 
of  the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  him  ;  for  be  was 
convinced,  that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  pro- 
visions. Hence,  in  haranguing  his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days 
a  victory,  that  would  not  cost  them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  that  he 
placed  bis  glory  ;  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  were  dear  to  him. 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigor.  Mithridates 
battered  the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines.  The  defence 
was  no  less  vigorous.  The  besieged  did  prodigies  of  valor,  and  employed 
all  means,  that  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  the 
enemy's  attacks,  either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them  use- 
less by  a  thousand  obstacles  they  opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them 
with  so  much  courage,  was  their  exceeding  confidence  in  Lucullus,  who  had 
let  tiiem  know  that  if  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  the  same 
valor,  the  place  would  not  be  taken. 

Lucullus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that  without  coming  to  a  general  ac- 
tion, which  he  always  carefully  avoided,  he  made  Mithridates's  army  suffer 
infinitely,  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  charging  his  foraging  parties  with 
advantage,  and  beating  the  detachments  he  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In 
a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he 
weakened  the  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cut- 
ting off  their  provisions,  having  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  they  might 
be  supplied,  that  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.  The  soldiers  couW 
find  no  other  food  but  the  herbage ;  and  st»roe  went  so  far  as  to  support  them- 
selves upon  human  flesh,     t  Mithridates4  who  passed  for  the  most  arlfiil 
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captain  of  bis  times,  Id  despair  that  a  general,  who  could  not  have  had  so 
nmcb  experience,  should  sooflen  put  the  change  upon  him  by  false  march- 
es and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  him  without  drawing  his  sword, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  shamefuUyv  after  having  spent  al- 
most two  jears  belore  the  place.  He  fled  by  sea,  and  bis  lieutenants  retired 
with  bis  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  Lucullus  pursued  them  ;  and  hav- 
ing come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  20«000  of  them  upon 
the  spot,  and  took  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners.  It  was  said,  that  in  this 
war  there  perished  almost  300,000  men,  soldiers  and  servants,  with  other 
followers  of  the  army. 

After  this  new  success  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  entered  the  city, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  it, 
and  the  honours  consequential  of  that  success,  he  made  a  swift  tour  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  repaired  to  Nico- 
media, from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet, 
and  10,000  men,  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his 
most  able  generals.  Lucullus,  with  the  Roman  fleet,*  beat  them  twice  ; 
the  first  time  at  Tenedos,  and  the  other  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy  thoughi 
of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy,  and  of  alarming  and  plundering 
the  coasts  of  Rome  itself.  He  killed  almost  all  their  men  in  those  two  en- 
gagements ;  and  in  the  last  took  M.  Marius,  the  Roman  senator,  whom  Ser- 
torius  had  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates.  Lucullus  ordered  him 
lo  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  hot  consistent  with  the  Roman  dignity, 
that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One  of  the  two  others 
poisoned  himself ;  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumph.  After  hav- 
ing cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned  his  arms  to- 
ward the  continent ;  reduced  Bithynia  first,  then  Paphlagonia  ;  marched 
afterwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Mithridates's 
dominions. 

He  sufiered  at  first  so  great  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  30,000  Galatians  follow  the  army,  each  with  a 
quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  the 
country,  and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  he  found  such  abundance  of 
aB  things,  that  an  ox  sold  for  only  one  drachoi,t  and  a  slave  for  no  more  than 
ibur. 

Mithridates  had  sufiered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest,  in  his  passage 
on  the  Euxine  sea  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  had  been  treated  so 
roughly.  He  lost  in  it  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops 
be  had  brought  thitber  for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When 
Liucullus  arrived,  he  was  making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to 
defend  himself  against  that  invasion,  which  he  had  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time  besieged  Amisus  ' 
and  Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  very  near  each 
other.     The  latter,  which  had  bleen  vety  lately  built,  was  called  Eupatoria. 
from  the  sirname  of  Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates  ;  this  place  was  his  usu- 
al residence,  and  he  designed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.     Not 

*  Ab  eodem  imperatore  classem  magnam  et  omatam,  qux  ducibus  Sertori- 
anis  ad  Itaiiani  studio  inflammato  raperetur,  superalem  esse  atque  depressam. 
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contented  with  these  two  sieges  at  once,  be  sent  a  detabbment  of  his  aronj* 
to  form  that  of  Themiscyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodon,  which  place  was 
Dot  less  considerable  than  the  two  others. 

The  officers  of  Lucullus's  army  complained,  that  their  general  amused 
himself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  worth  his  trouble  ;  and  lliat  in 
the  mean  time  he  gave  Mtthridates  opportunity  to  augment  liis  army,  and 
gather  strength.  To  which  lie  answered  in  bis  justi6cation  ;  •*  That  is  di- 
•'  rectly  what  I  want.  I  act  in  this  manner  for  no  other  purpose,  in  order 
"  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  courage,  and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army* 
^*  as  may  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in  the  field,  and  fly  no  longer  before  us. 
**  Do  you  not  observe  that  he  has  behind  him  immense  solitudes  and  infi- 
"**  nitc  deserts,  in  which,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  either  to  come  up  with 
*'  or  pursue  him  ?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  days  march  from  these  deserts. 
**  There  Tigranes  keeps  his  court,  that  king  of  kings,  whose  pwver  is  go 
**  great,  that  he  subdues  the  Parthians,  transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks  in- 
*^  to  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine* 
**  exterminated  the  kings  descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried  iheir  wives 
*'  and  daughters  into  captivity .  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son 
^'  in  law  of  Mithridates.  Do  you  tliink,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as 
*' a  suppliant,  that  he  will  abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us? 
**  Hence,  in  hastening  to  drive  away  Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great  dan-  ' 
'*  ger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  hands,  who  has  long  sought  pretexts 
''  for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never  find  one  more  specious,  le* 
''  gitimate,  and  honourable,  than  that  of  assisting  his  father  in  law,  and  a 
'*  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  serve 
*^  Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  have  re^ 
"  course  for  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  bim, 
'^  against  his  will,  and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as 
''  unworthy  his  valor  and  greatness,  into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Tigra- 
^*  nes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take  couragev and 
'*  strengthen  himself  with  his  own  forces,  to  have  only  upon  our  hands  the 
'**  troops  of  Colchis,  the  Tibarenians,  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  so 
''*  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  having  the  additional  force  of 
*^  the  Armenians  and  Modes  to  contend  with  ?" 

Whilst  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned,  Mid^ 
ridates,  who  had  already  formed  a  new  army,  took  the  field  very  eariy  in 
the  spring.  Lucullus  lefl  the  command  of  the  Sieges  o(  Amisus  and  £upa- 
toria  to  Murena,  the  son  of  him  we  have  spoken  of  before,  whom  Cicero  rep* 
resents  in  a  very  favourable  light.  *  '^  He  went  into  Asia,  a  province 
*'  abounding  with  riches  and  pleasures,  where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces 
''  either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  behaved  in  such  a  manner  in  this  important 
*'  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions  without  the  general,  the  general  none 
'*  without  him."  Lucullus  marched  against  Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Cabire.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  in  two  actions,  hot 
was  entirely  defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly  without  either  servant 
4>r  equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  of  his  stable.  It  was  not  tiH 
very  late,  that  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the 
flying  crowd,  got  from  his  horse  and  gave  it  him.  The  Romans  were  so 
near  him,  that  they  almost  had  him  in  their  hands  ;  and  it  was  owing  eo- 

^  *  Asiam  istam  refertam  et  candemdelicatam,  sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neqne  aver- 
itiac.  neqiie  luxuria  vestiguim  rcliquerit.  Maximo  in  bello  sic  est  veirsatus,  at 
h\c  multas  i-cs  et  magiKis  sine  imperatore  gcsserit,  nulljvm  sine,  hoc  imperatn^. 
Cic.  pi'o  Murena,  n.  20. 
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tirely  to  themsehes  (bat  they  did  not  take  him.  The  avarice  only  of  the 
soldiers  iost  them  a  prey,  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so  ma- 
ny toils,  dangers  and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  reward  of  alt 
his  victories.  Mithridates,  pays  Cicero,'*  artfully  imitated  the  manners  id 
which  Medea  escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father,  in  the  same  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  That  princess  is  said  to  have  cut  the  body  of  Absyrtus,  her  broth- 
er, in  pieces,  and  to  have  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places  through  which 
her  father  pursued  her ;  in  order  Uiat  his  care  in  taking  up  those  dispersed 
members,  and  the  grief,  so  sad  a  spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stop  the 
rapidity  of  his  pursuit.  Mithridates  in  like  manner,  as  he  fled,  left  upon 
the  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  effects,  which  had  ei- 
ther descended  to  him  from  hU  ancestors,  or  had  been  amassed  by  himself 
in  the  preceding  wars  ;  and  whilM  the  soldiers  employed  themselves  in 
gathering  those  treasures  too  attentively,  the  king  escaped  their  hands^ 
So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped  in  his  pursuit  by  sorrow,  but  the, 
Romans  by  joy. 

After  this  deieat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  city  of  Cabire,  with 
several  other  ptaces  and  castles,  in  which  he  found  great  riches.  He  found 
also  the  prisons  full  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who 
were  confined  in  them.  As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  them- 
selves over  for  dead,  the  liberty  they  received  from  Lucullus  seemed  less 
a  deliverance,  than  new  life  to  them.  In  one  of  these  castles,  a  sister  of 
the  king'9,  named  Nyssa,  was  also  taken,  which  was  a  great  instance  of 
iler  good  fortune ;  for  the  other  sisters  of  that  prince,  with  his  wives,  who 
had  been  sent  farther  from  the  danger,  and  who  believed  themselves  in 
safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserable ;  Mithridates,  on  his  flight,  having 
sent  them*  orders  to  die  by  Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both  un-^ 
married,  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  two  of  his'  wives,  Berenice 
and  Mooima,  both  of  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom 
they  admired  more  for  ber  wisdom  than  beauty  though  exquisite.  The 
king  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  had  forgot  nothing  that 
night  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion.  He  sent  her  at  once  15,000  pieces 
of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to  him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he 
gave  her  the  quality  ef  wife  and  queen,  and  sent  her  the  royal  tiara  or 
diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage  of  the  kings  of  those  na- 
tions. Nor  did  she  then  comply  without  extreme  regret,  and  in  compliance 
with  her  faanly,  daz2led  with  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  the  power  of 
Mithridates,  who  wa»  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glo- 
ry. From  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that 
iinfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in  continual  sadness  and  affliction^ 
lamenting  her  fatal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  mas- 
ter, and  of  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endearments  of 
eonjugal  society,  had  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of  bar- 
barians ;  where,  far  removed  from  the  delighttul  regions  of  Greece,  she 
Iliad  only  enjoyed  a  dream  of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flat- 

*  Ex  sue  regno,  sic  Mithridates,  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea  ilia 
cjtiondam  profugisse  dicitur ;  quam  pra;(iicant,  in  fuga,  fratris  sui  membra  ia 
iisliicis,  qua  ae  parens  persequeretur,  diss'ipavihse,  ut  eorum  collectio  dispersa, 
moerrirque  patrius  celeritaicm  persequt- ncli  retardaiet.  Sic  Mithiidates  ftigi- 
ens  maximam  virn  auri  atqne  argenti.  pulchernmarumque  rerom  omnium, qua« 
et  a  majoribus  acceperat,  et  ipse  hello  supcriore  ex  tou  Asia  direptas  in  suuiu 
regntim  congcsserat  in  Ponto,  omnem  reliquifc  Hxc  dum  nostriaiUigunt  om- 
nia diligent  ins,  rex  ipscc  mnnibuseiRigit.  ita  ilium  in  perbcquendi  studio  mccr- 
«r,  hos  Isctitla  rctardavit.    Cic  dc.ltg  MauiL  n  22. 
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tered,  and  had  really  lost  Uiat  solid  and  essential  good  she  possessed  in  her 
own  beloved  countrj. 

When  Baccbidas  arrived,  and  had  signified  to  the  princesses  the  order 
of  Milbridales,  which  favoured  them  no  further  than  to  leave  theitf  at  Jiber- 
tj  to  choose  the  kind  of  death  thej  should  think  most  gentle  and  immedi- 
ate,  Moniraa,  taking  the  diadem  from  her  bead,  tied  it  round  her  neck, 
and  hung  herself  up  by  it.  But  that  wreath  not  being  strong  enough,  and 
breaking,  she  cried  out,  **  Ah  !  fatal  trifle,  you  might  at  least  do  me  Ibis 
*'  mournful  office."  Then  throwing  it  away  with  indignation,  she  present- 
ed her  neck  to  Bacchidas. 

As  for  Berenice,  she  took  a  cup  of  poison ;  and  as  she  was  going  to 
drink  it,  her  mother,  who  was  present  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They 
accordingly  drank  both  together.  The  half  of  that  cup  served  to  carry 
off  the  moUier,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age,  but  was  not  enough  to  sur- 
mount the  strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess  struggled  long 
with  death  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas  tired  with  waiting 
the  effi^ts  of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison,  venting  a 
thousand  reproaches  and  imprecations  against  Mithridates.  Statira,  on  the 
contrary,  was  pleased  with  her  brother,  and  thanked  him»  that  being  in  so 
great  danger  ibr  his  own  person,  he  bad  not  forgot  them,  and  bad  taken 
care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of  withdrawing 
from  the  indignities,  their  enemies  might  else  have  made  them  sufier. 

Their  deaths  extremely  affected  Lucullus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  hu- 
mane disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates ;  but 
having  received  advice  that  he  was  four  days  journey  before  him,  and  had 
taken  the  route  of  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  Km  in  law,  he  returned  direct- 
ly ;  and  after  having  subjected  some  countries,  and  taken  scMoe  cities  in 
the  neighbouriiood,  he  sent  Appius  Clodius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  MUh^ 
ridates  of  him ;  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  against  Amisus,  which 
place  was  not  yet  taken.  *  Callimachus,  who  commanded  in  it,  and  was 
the  roost  able  engineer  of  his  times,  had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When 
he  saw  that  be  Could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped 
in  a  ship  that  waited  for  him.  Luculius  did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  to  increase  his  concern,  saw  bimse!-f  obliged  to 
abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  from  whom  the  place  had 
as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His  troops  were  insatiable 
for  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  rain  that  happened  to 
fall,  preserved  a  great  number  of  buildings  ;  and  Luculius,  before  his  de- 
parture, caused  thow  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt.  This  city  was 
an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the  Athenians,  during  Ariati- 
on^s  being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired 
thither,  and  enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with  the  natives. 

Lucllus,  when  he  left  Amisus,  directed  his  march  towards  the  cities  of 
Asia,  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers,  and  tax  farmers,  held 
under  the  most  dreadful  oppres.«ion  ;  insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  children  of  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the 
paintings  and  statues  consecrated  to  the  gods  ;  and  when  these  would  not 
sufBce  to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  interest  unpaid,  they  were  given  up 
without  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and  often  exposed  to  such  barbarous  tor- 
tures, that  slavery,  in  comparison  witli  their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of 
redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

♦A.M.3934.    AntJ.C.ro- 
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These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of  20,000  tal« 
ents,*  which  Sylia  had  Imposed  on  it.  They  had  already  paid  the  sum 
twice  over  ;  but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  heaping  interest  upon  interest, 
bad  run  it  up  to  120,000  talents  jt  so  that  they  still  owed  treble  the  sums 
tbev  had  already  paid. 

f  Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  evils 
of  the  Roman  cdmmonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  ;  but, 
at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess  not  easy  to  com* 
prehend. 

The  interest  of  money  amongst  the  Romans  was  paid  every  month,  and 
was  one  per  cent. ;  hence  it  was  called  usura  centesima,  or  unciarum  fosnus ; 
because  in  reckoning  the  12  months,  12  per  cent,  was  paid  ;  uncia  is  the 
12th  part  of  an  whole. 

II  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  prohibited  the  raising  interest  to  above 
12  per  cent.  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  id 
tbe  396th  year  of  Rome. 

§  Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  sum,  in  the  406th  yiear 
of  Rome  ;  semunciarum  iisnus* 

IT  At  length,  in  the  41 1th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  prohibited  by 
decree  ;  ne  fcenerari  liceret» 

Ail  these  decrees  were  inetfectual.  **  Avarice  was  always  too  strong  for 
the  laws  ;  and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  in  the 
jtime  of  the  republic,  or  under  tbe  emperors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude 
them.  Nor  has  it  paid  more  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  which  has 
Dever  entered  into  any  composition  in  this  point,  and  severely  condemns 
all  usury,  even  the  most  moderate  ;  because  God,  having  forbade  any,  she 
never  bielieved  she  had  a  right  to  permit  it  in  the  least.  It  is  remarkable* 
that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  states  where  it  has  been 
tolerated  ;  and  it  was  this  disorder  which  contributed  very  much  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
greatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  province  of  Asia 
some  relaxation,  which  he  could  only  effect,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax  farmers.  The  If^t^r,  finding  them- 
selves deprived  by  Lucullus  of  the  immense  gain  they  tHnvtif  raised  a  great 
outcry,  as  if  they  had  been  excessively  injured,  and  by  the  force  of  money 
animated  many  orators  against  him ;  particularly  confiding  in  having  most 
of  those  who  governed  the  republic  in  their  debt,  which  gave  them  a  very 
extensive  and  almost  unbounded  influence.  But  Lucullus  despised  their 
clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more  admirable  from  its  being  very  uncom- 
moQ, 

SECTION  IIL 

I^VCULLUS  DECLARES  WAR  WITH  T1GRANB8. — THE  LATTER  LOSES  TWO  BATTLE^Sl. 

tt  TIGRANES,  to  whom  Lucullus  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of 
no  great  power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  enlarged  it  so  much  by  a 

♦  About  3,000,000  sterling.        t  About  18,000,000  sterling. 

f.  Tacit.  Annal  \,  vi.  c.  16.        ||  Tacit.  Annal.  1  vi.  c.  61.    Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  16, 

§  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  27.  If  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  4?. 

**  MuUis  plebis  scitis  obviam  itam  fraudibus ;  qux  toties  repressae,  mirasper 
artes  rui'sum  oriebantur.    Tacit  Annal.  1.  vi.  c  16. 

ft  A.  M.  3934.    Ant  J.  C.  70.    Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  594— 519v    Memo.  C.  46— 
57.    Appian  in  Mithrid.  p.  228 — 232. 
Vol.  IV.  49 
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series  of  successes,  of  wliich  there  are  few  examples,  that  be  was  commonly 
aimamed  the  *'  king  of  king?."  After  having  overthrown  and  almost  ruined 
the  family  of  the  kings,  successors  of  Seleucus  the  great  ;  after  having  very 
often  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks 
into  Media,  conquered  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Ara- 
iMans,  called  Scenites  ;  he  reigned  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the 
princes  of  Asia.  The  people  paid  him  honours,  after  the  manner  of  tlic 
east,  even  to  adoration.  His  pride  was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the 
immense  riches  he  possessed,  by  the  excessive  and  continual  praises  of  his 
flatterers,  and  by  a  prosperity  that  had  never  known  any  interruption. 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who  ap- 
peared with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the  ambas- 
sador an  higher  idea  of  the  royal  dignity  ;  who,  on  his  side,  uniting  the 
haughtiness  of  bis  disposition  with  that  which  particularly  characterized  his 
republic,  perfectly  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  ambassador. 

After  having  explained,  in  a  few  words,  the  subjects  of  complaint  which 
the  Romans  haxl  against  Mithridates,  and  that  prince's  breach  of  faith  ior 
breaking  the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or 
colour  for  it  ;  he  told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  his  being  deliver- 
ed up  to  him,  as  dae  by  every  sort  of  title  to  Lucullus's  triumph  ;  that  he 
did  not  believe,  as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  had  been  till  then, 
that,  he  would  make  any  difficulty  in  giving  up  Mithridates  ;  and  that  in 
case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  instructed  to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  other 
law  nor  rule  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Ro- 
man freedom.  But  he  was  much  more  so  with  LucuUus's  letter,  when  it 
was  delivered  to  him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  had  assumed  that  of  '*  king  of  kings,"  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far  as  to  cause  him- 
self to  be  served  by  crowned  heads.  He  never  appeared  in  public  witliout 
having  four  kings  attending  him  ;  two  on  foot,  on  each  side  of  his  borse, 
when  he  went  abroad  ;  at  table,  in  his  chamber,  in  short,  every  where  be 
had  always  some  of  them  to  do  the  lowest  offices  for  him  ;  but  especially 
when  he  gave  s»*^ence  to  ambassadors  ;  for  at  that  time,  to  give  strangers 
a  greater  idea  oTIiis  glory  and  power,  he  made  them  all  stand  in  two  ranks, 
one  on  each  side  of  his  throne,  where  they  appeared  in  the  habit  and  pos- 
ture of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of  absurdity  offends  all  the  world. 
One  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  at  bottom. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  a  prince  of  this  character,  should  bear  the  mrm- 
ner  in  which  Clodius  spoke  to-  him  with  impatience.  It  was  the  first  free 
and  sincere  speech  be  had  heard,  during  the  25  years  be  had  governed  his 
subjects,  or  rather  tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  He  an- 
swered, that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  his  wife  ;  that  the  un- 
ion between  them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him 
up  for  the  triumph  of  Lucullus ;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  enough 
to  make  war  against  him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make 
tbem  repent  it.  To  express  his  resentment  by  his  answer,  he  directed  it 
only  to  Luculius,  without  adding  the  usual  title  of  imperator,  or  any  other 
commonly  given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

Luculius,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and  that  war  bad  been 
declared  against  Tigranes,  returned  witli  the  utmost  diligence  into  Pontti'^ 
to  begin  it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the 
king  astonished  all  those,  who  relied  less  upon  the  valor  of  the  troops  and  the 
conduct  of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  soldiers.    After  having 
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made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also 
to  Amisus,  and  made  tbem  both  free  and  independent  citjeSf^  Cotta  did 
not  treat  Heraclea,  which  he  took,  after  a  long  siege,  by  treacherj,  in  the 
same  manner/  He  enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the  inliabit- 
ants  with  excessive  cruelty,  and  burned  almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  re^ 
turn  to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well  received  by  the  senate,  and  honoured 
with  the  sirname  of  Ponticus,  upon  account  of  taking  that  place  ;  but  soon 
after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  complaints  before  the  senate,  and 
represented,  in  a  manner  capafble  of  moving  the  hardest  hearts,  the  mis- 
cries  Cottars  avarice  and  cruelty  had  made  them  suffer,  the  senate  content- 
ed themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  latus  clavus,  which  was  the  robe 
worn  hy  the  senatcx^  ;  a  punishment  in  no  wise  proportioned  to  the  crying 
excesses  proved  upon  him. 

Lucullus  left  Soruatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with  6000  men, 
and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to  12,000  foot  and  3000 
horse,  through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that  river  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Tigranocerta, 
which  was  at  some  small  distance,  toattack  Tigranes  in  bis  capital,  where 
he  had  lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  speak  to  that  prince  of 
Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  that  brought 
hioQ  the  first  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  important  a 
service.  He  listened  to  notiiing  but  the  discourses  of  flatterers,  who  told 
him  Lucullus  must  be  a  great  captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at 
Ephesus,  and  did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandt^n  Asia,  when  be 
saw  the  many  thousands  of  which  his  army  was  composed.  So  true  it  is, 
says  Plutarch,  that  as  all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  bearing  much 
wine,  all  minds  are  not  suited  to  bearing  gneat  fortunes,  without  loss  of  rea- 
son and  infatuation. 

Tigranes,  at  first,  had  not  deigned  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to  Mithri- 
dates,  though  his  father  in  law,  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt 
and  arrogance,  kept  him  at  a' distance,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  places,  t  But  after  Clodius'^s  em- 
bassy, he  h^d  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court  with  all  possible  honours 
and  marks  of  respect.  In  a  private  conversation,  which  they  had  together 
tvitbout  witnesses,  they  cured  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  their  friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame. 

In  the  number  of  lliose  unfortunates  was  Metrodorus,  of  the  city  of  Seep-  . 
sis,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  credit  with  the  king, 
that  he  was  called  the  king^s  father.  That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Tigrane&t  to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had  ex- 
plained the  occasion  of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked  him,  "  And  for  you, 
"  Metrodorus,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  regard  to  your  master's 
'*  demands  J"  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  out  of  an  excess  of  ill 
timet]  sincerity  ;  "  As  an  ambassador,  I  advise  you  to  do  what  Mithridates 
"  demands  of  you  ;  but  as  your  counsel,  not  to  do  it."  This  was  a  crimi- 
nal prevarication,  and  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him  his  life,  when  Mithri- 
dates had  been  apprised  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  continually  advanced  against  that  prince,  and  was  already  in  a 
manner  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing  or  believing 
any  thing  of  tlie  matter ;  so  much  was  he  blinded  by  his  presumption. 
Milhrobarzaues,  one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news. 
The  reward  he  had  for  it,  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commission  to  go  im- 
mediately with  some  troops,  and  bring  Lucullus  prisoner  ;  as  if  the  que6- 

•  Mcmn.  c  51^61.  t  A.  M.  3935.  Ant  J.  C  69. 
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lion  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of  the  king's  subjects.  The  favourite, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  given  him,  lost  their  lives,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  execute  that  dangerous  commission.  This  ill  success  opened  the 
eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  recover  from  his  infatuation.  Mithridaies 
had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with  10,000  horse,  to  raise  troops  there, 
and  to  return  and  join  Tigranes,  in  case  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For 
bimself,  he  had  chosen  to  continue  at  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops  throughout  his  whole  ddminioDS. 
After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta, 
retired  to  mount  Taurus,  and  gave  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  repair  tltither 
to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  bis  quarters  around 
the  place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  full  of  ail  sort^s  of 
riches  ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each 
other  in  contributing  to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  the  king.  For  this  reason,  Lucullus  pressed  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  believing  that  Tigranes  would  never  suffer  it  to  be 
taken,  and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a  transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle, 
and  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjec- 
ture. Mithridates  sent  every  day  couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  let- 
ters, to  advise  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only 
to  make  use  of  his  cavalry,  in  cutting  off  Lucullus's  provisions.  Taxilus 
himself  was  sent  by  him  with  the  same  instructions,  who  slaying  with  him 
in  his  camp,  made  earnest  instances  to  him,  every  day,  not  to  attack  the 
Roman  armies,  as  tliey  were  excellently  disciplined,  veteran  soldiers,  and 
almost  invincible. 

At  first  be  hearkened  to  this  advice  with  patience  enough  ;  but  when  his 
troops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  different  nations,  were  assembled, 
not  only  the  king's  feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded  with  nothing  but  vaJD 
bravadoes,  full  of  insolence,  pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxilus  was  ia 
danger  of  being  killed,  for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the  advice  of  tbofie 
who  were  for  a  battle  ;  and  Mithridates  himself  was  openly  accused  of  op- 
posing \i^  only  out  of  envy,  to  deprive  his  son  in  law  of  the  glory  of  so 
great  a  success, 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates 
should  arrive,  and  si)are  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  He  there/bro 
inarched  with  all  his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sorry  on  one 
account,  and  that  was,  his  having  to  do  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with 
all  the  Roman  generals  together.  He  measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the 
number  of  his  troops.  He  had  about  20,00Q  archers  and  slingers,  65,000 
horse,  17,000  of  which  were  heavy  armed  cavalry,  150,000  foot,  divided 
into  companies  and  battalions,  besides  workmen  to  clear  the  roads,  build 
bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  labourers  necessary 
jn  armies,  to  the  number  of  35,000,  who,  drawn  up  in  battle  behind  the 
combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  more  numerous,  and  augmented  its 
force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  together 
in  the  plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army,  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  in- 
to the  most  daring  enemy.  Lucullus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops. 
He  leftMurena  with  GOOO  f(X)t  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  bis 
infantry,  consisting  of  24  cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  10  or  12,000  men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  1000  archers  and  slingers, 
marched  against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  in  the  plain,  with  a  large  river  in 
hjs  fi-ont. 
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This  faandfttl  of  men  madeTigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his  flatterers  with 
great  matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon  them  ;  others,  hy 
way  of  diversion,  drew  lots  for  their  spoils  ;  and  of  all  Tigranes's  generals 
and  the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to 
give  the  charge  of  that  afi'air  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  being 
only  a  spectator  of  the  action.  Tigranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  and 
a  fine  railler,  used  an  expression  which  has  been  much  admired  ;  **  If  they 
**  come  as  ambassadors,  they  are  a  great  many  ;  but  if  as  enemies,  very 
^*  few."     Thus  the  first  day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning,  at  sun  rise,  LuculJus  made  his  army  march  out  of 
their  intrenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  towards  the  east ;  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  be- 
low it  turned  off  to  the  left  towanls  the  west,  where  it  was  easily  fordable. 
Lucullus,  in  leading  his  army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  left,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  hastening  his  march.  Tigranes,  who  saw  him, 
believed  he  fled  ;  and  calling  for  Taxilus,  told  him  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh ;  ^*  Do  you  see  those  invincible  Roman  legions  ?  You  see  they 
•*  can  run  away."  Taxilus  replied,  •'  I  wish  your  majesty's  good  fortune 
**  may  this  day  do  a  miracle  in  your  favour  ;  but  the  arms  and  march  of 
^*  those  legions  do  not  argue  people  running  away." 

Taxilus  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  eagle  of  the  first  legion  move 
en  a  sudden  to  the  right  about,  by  the  command  of  Lucullus,  followed  by 
all  the  cohorts,  in  order  to  pa<;s  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with 
difficulty,  like  one  that  had  been  long  drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three  times, 
"  How  1  are  those  people  coming  to  us  ?"  They  came  on  so  fast,  that  his 
numerous  troops  did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle  without 
abundance  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Tigranes  placed  himself  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the 
king  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part  of  the  heavy  armed  horse  covered  the 
front  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general  ollicers 
advised  him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day,  because  one  of  those  unfortunate 
days,  which  the  Romans  called  black  days  ;  for  it  was  the  same  upon 
which  the  army  of  Scipio"*  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  with  the  Cimbri. 
Lucullus  made  them  this  answer,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  ; 
**  And  tor  me,  I  will  make  this  an  happy  day  for  the  Romans."  It  was 
the  6th  day  of  October,  the  day  before  the  nones  of  October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged, 
he  passed  the  river,  and  marched  foremost  against  the  enemy.  He  was 
amoed  with  a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  glittered  sur- 
prisingly, under  which  was  his  coat  of  arms  bordered  all  around  with  a 
frii^e.  He  carried  his  naked  sword  shining  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his 
tnx>ps,  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  an  enemy  immediately,  accustomed  to 
fight  only  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows,  and  to  deprive  them,  by  the 
swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the  space  required  for  the  use  of 
them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy  armed  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  enemy  very 
much  relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hrll,  of  which  the  summit 
was  flat  and  level,  and  the  declivity  of  not  above  600  paces,  neither  much 
broken,  nor  very  diflicult,  he  saw  at  first  view  what  use  he  had  to  make  of 
it.      He  commanded  his  Thracian  and  Galatian  horse  to  charge  that  body 

•  The  Greek  text  says,  the  army  «Tf  Scipio,  which  Monsieur  dc  ITiou  has 
jusUy  corrected  in  the  margin  of  his  Plutarch,  the  army  of  Cepio. 
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of  tlie  enemy's  cavalry  in  flank,  with  orders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lancos 
ivith  their  swords  ,  for  the  principal,  or  rather  whole  force  of  those  hea?y 
armed  horse,  consisted  in  their  lances,  which,  when  they  bad  not  room  to 
use,  they  could  do  nothing  either  against  the  enemy,  or  for  tliemsekes  ; 
their  arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  and  cumbersome,  that  they  could  nol  turn 
themselves,  and  were  almost  immoveable. 

Whilst  his  cavalry  marched  to  execute  his  orders,  he  took  two  cohorts  of 
foot,  and  went  to  gain  the  eminence.  The  infantry  followed  courageously, 
•excited  by  the  example  of  their  general,  whom  thny  «aw  marching  foremost 
on  foot,  and  ascending  the  hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top,  he  showed  him* 
self  from  the  highest  part  of  it,  and  seeing  from  thence  the  whole  order  of 
tiie  enemy's  battle,  he  cried  out,  ''  the  victory  is  ours,  fellow  soldiers,  the 
*'  victory  is  ours.''  At  ihe  same  time,  with  his  two  cohorts  he  advanced 
against  that  heavy  armed  cavalry,  and  ordered  bis  troops  not  to  make  use 
of  their  pikes,  but  join  those  iiorsc  sword  in  hand,  and  strike  upon  their  legi 
and  thighs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed  parts  about  them.  But  his  sol- 
diers had  not  so  -mucli  trouble  with  them.  That  cavalry  did  not  stay  their 
coining  on,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight  ;  and  howling  as  they  fled,  fell  widi 
their  heavy  unwieldy  horses  intotiie  ranks  of  their  foot,  without  joining  bat- 
tle at  alt,  or  so  much  as  making  a  single  thrust  with  their  lances.  The 
slaughter  did  not  begin  until  they  began  to  %,  or  rather  to  endeavour  it ; 
hr  they  could  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by  their  own  battalions,  whose 
ranks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could  not  break  their  way  through 
them.  Tigranes,  that  king  so  lofty  and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  fli^t 
from  the  beginning,  with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  son,  the  com- 
panion of  his  fortune,  he  took  olf  his  diadem,  weeping,  and  giving  it  him, 
exhorted  him  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route.  That 
young  prince  was  afraid  to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head«  which  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  ornament  at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  hk  servants,  who  was  taken  a  moment  after, 
and  carried  to  LuculUis. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat  more  than  100,000  of  the  enemy's  foot  per- 
ished, and  that  very  few  of  tlieir  horse  escaped.  On  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans, only  five  were  killed,  and  100  wounded.  They  bad  never  engaged 
in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  with  so  few  troops ;  for 
the  victors  did  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  tlie  vanquished.  The 
greatest  and  most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen  most  wars  and  bat- 
tles, gave  Lucullus  particular  praises,  for  having  defeated  two  of  Ihe  great- 
est and  most  powerful  kings  in  the  world,  by  two  entirely  different  meth- 
ods, delay  and  expedition ;  for,  by  protraction  and  spinning  out  the  war, 
he  exhausted  Milhridatcs,  wlien  be  was  strongest  and  most  formidable  ; 
and  ruined  Tigranes  by  making  haste,  and  not  giving  him  time  to  k»k 
about  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  captains  have  known  ]x>\t,  like 
liim,  to  make  slowness  active,  and  haste  sure. 

It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridatcs  from  being  present 
in  the  battle.  lie  imagined  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precautioo  and 
protraction  against  Tigranes,  as  he  had  done  against  himself;  so  that  be 
marched  but  slowly,  and  by  small  days  journics  to  join  Tigranes.  But 
ha  vino;  met  some  Armenians  upon  the  way,  who  iled  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  consternation,  he  suspected  vviiat  had  happened  ;  and  afterwards  meet- 
ing a  much  greater  number,  was  fully  informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in 
search  of  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
ami  in  a  v:ery  deplorable  condition.     Far  from  returning  bis  ungeneious 
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treatment,  and  insulting  Tigranes  in  his  misfortunes,  as  be  had  done  bim^ 
he  quitted  his  horse,  lamented  their  common  disgraces,  gave  him  the  guard 
that  attended,  and  the  officers  that  served  him,  consoled,  encouraged,  and 
revived  his  hopes  ;  so  that  Mithridates,  upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself 
not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  together  applied  to  raising  new  troops 
on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigranocerta  ;  the  Greeks* 
having  mutinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  de- 
liver the  city  to  Luculkjs.  That  sedition  was  at  the  highest  when  he  arri- 
ved there.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be 
given,  took  the  city,  and  after  having  seized  ail  the  king's  treasures,  aban- 
doned it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers  ;  who,  besides  other  riches,  found 
in  it  8000  talents  of  coined  silver,  (about  1,200,000  pounds,  stcrlmg.) 
Besides  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier  800  drachms,*  which,  with  ail 
the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  avidity. 

t  As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies,  >vhich  had  been  carried 
away  by  force  from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  Lucullus  per- 
mitted them  all  to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  received  that 
permission  with  extreme  joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so.great  a  number,  that  from 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became  in  an  instant 
almost  a  desert. 

I  If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  fcis  victory,  without  giving  him 
time  to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  ha>ve  taken  or  driven  him  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  war  had  been  at  an  en^.  His  having  failed  to  do  so, 
was  very  ill  taken, ^tb  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  he  was  accused,  not 
€f  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  by  such  conduct  to  make  himself 
necessary,^  and  to  retain  the  command  longer  in  hi»  own  hands.  This  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  prejudiced  the  generality  against  him,  and  induced 
them  to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigranes,  several  nations 
came  to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  from 
the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus  received  this  proposal  favourably,  and  sent  also  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  who  being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the 
king,  uncertain  which  side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans  and  Ti- 
granes, and  had  secretly  demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  the  price 
of  the  aid  be  offered  him.  Lucullus,  informed  of  this  secret  intrigue,  re- 
solved to  leave  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and  turn  his  arms  against  the 
king  of  the  Parthians  ;  flattered  with  the  grateful  thought,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  entirely  reduced,  in  one  ex- 
pedition, the  three  most  powerful  princes  under  the  sun.  But  the  opposi- 
tion this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his 
enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  confine  himself  to  pursuing  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  bad  been  indefatigable  in 
raising  new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  especially  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  best  condition  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emergency  of 
their  affairs.  Mithridates  wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  which  Sallust  has 
preserved,  and  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  fragments.  1  shall  insert  a  part  of 
it  in  this  place. 

•  About  20L  sterimg.  f  Strab.  1  xi.  p.  532.  ct  1.  xii.  p.  539. 

i  Dim.  Gas.  I  xxxv.  p^  i. 
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LETTFiR  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACE8  *  KING  OF  THE  PARTHIANS. 

'^  All  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  asconfede- 
^'  rates  into  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  at  their  option  ; 
*<  and  next,  whether  what  is  demanded  of  them  is  coasistent  with  justice,  their 
'*  interest,  safety,  and  gioiy.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  Iran- 
'*  quillity ,  were  not  the  enemy  always  intent  upon  seizing  occasions  of  war, 
'*  and  entirely  void  of  faith.  In  reducing  the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire 
f*  exalted  glury.  It  may  seem  inconsbtent  in  me,  to  propose  to  you  either 
'*  an  alliance  with  Tigranes  ;  or,  powerful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  juiq 
**  a  prince  in  my  unfortunate  condition.  But  I  dare  advance,  that  those 
'*  two  motives,  your  resentment  against  Tigranes  upon  account  of  his  late 
^  war  with  you,  and  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  my  a£iirs,  to  judge 
'*  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing  my  demand^  ought  to  support  it.  For 
**  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  compiaial,  be 
*'  will  accept,  without  diificulty,  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to 
*'  impose  upon  him  ;  and  for  roe,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  having  depri* 
**  ved  me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  conn- 
^  sels  ;  and,  which  is  much  to  be  desired  in  persons  of  prosperity,  1  can, 
**  even  from  my  own  misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce 
^  you  to  take  better  measures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  your* 
**  self ;  it  is  with  all  the  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Ro- 
'*  mans  are  at  war ;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their  anrn 
'*  into  their  hands  ;  the  unbounded  ambition  of  extending  their  conquests, 
**  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of  riches."  Mithridates  afterwards  enumerates 
at  large  the  princes  and  kings  they  had  reduced  one  after  another,  and 
oAen  by  one  another.  He  repeats  also  his'  first  successes  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  late  misfortunes  He  goes  on  to  this  effect ;  '^  £zainine 
**  now,  I  beg  of  you,  when  we  are  finally  ruined,  whether  you  will  be  in  a 
^'  condition  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  they  will  confine  their 
**  conquests  to  my  country  ?  1  know  you  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms, 
**  and  treasure  ;  it  is  therefore  we  desire  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  ycNir 
"  alliance  ;  they,  to  grow  rich  by  your  spoils.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  in- 
'^  tent  of  Tigranes,  to  avoid  drawing  the  war  into  his  own  country,  tba^ 
^*  we  shall  go  with  all  our  troops,  which  are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to 
**  carry  our  arms  far  from  hoine,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  person  in  their 
••  own  country.  We  cannot  therefore  either  conquer  or  be  conquered, 
'*  without  your  being  in  danger.  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  Romans, 
"  when  they  found  themselves  stopped  by  tlie  ocean  on  the  west,  turned 
**  their  arms  this  way  ?  That  to  look  back  to  theit  foundation  and  origin, 
**  whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence,  home,  wives,  lands,  and  do- 
^*  minions.  A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  country, 
*'  without  forefathers,  they  established  themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the 
'*  human  race.  Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betray- 
**  ing  and  destroying  their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neighbours^ 
*'  the  weak  or  the  powerful.  They  reckop  all  enemies,  that  are  not  their 
'*  slaves ;  and  especially,  whatever  bears  the  name  of  king  ;  for  a  few  na- 
^'  tions  affect  a  tree  and  independent  government ;  the  generality  prefer 
*'  just  and  equitable  masters.  They  suspect  us,  because  we  are  said  to 
*<  emulate  their  power,  and  may  in  time  avenge  their  oppressions.  But  for 
"  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest  ami 
**  most  powerful  of  kingdoms,  what  can  you  expect  from  them^  but  deceit 

*  Arsaces  was  a  common  name  to  all  the  kin^of  Parthla. 
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<*  at  present,  and  war  hereafter  ?  The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  na- 
*'  tions ;  but  especially  with  those,  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be 
"  expected.  Thej  are  become  great  by  enterprising,  betraying,  and  ma- 
*'  king  one  war  bring  forth  another.  By  this  means  they  will  either  de^ 
*^  stroy  all  others,  or  be  destroyed  themselves.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
\^  ruin  them,  if  you,  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we,  on  that  of  Armenia, 
**  surround  tfieirarmy,  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.  The  prosperity  of 
^^  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not  been 
f  so  prudent  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  ally  our.'telves  against 
*'  him.  It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  have  Supported  two  great  kings, 
"  and  to  have  conquered  and  destroyed  those  robbers  of  the  ^torld.  This 
<'  is  what  i  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  you  to  do  ;  that  you  may  choose 
^*  rathei"  to  share  wilh  us  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  conquering  Ihe  common 
*^  enemy,  than  to  suffer  the  Roman  empire  to  extend  itself  universally  by 
*'  our  ruin." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  letted  had  the  effect  upon  Phraates,  Mithri- 
dates  might  have  hoped  from  it ;  so  that  the  two  kings  contented  them- 
selves with  their  own  troops. 

♦One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a  new  army, 
was  to  recall  Megadates  from  Syria,  who  had  governed  it  14  years  in  his 
name  ;  faim  he  sent  orders  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  country, 
t  Syria  beiim  thereby  entirely  ungarrisoned,  AntiochuS  Asiaticus,  son  of 
Antiochus  flupator,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawfdl  heir  of  thd 
bouse  of  Seleucus,  took  possession  of  some  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned 
there  peaceably  during  four  years. 

}  The  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.     It  con- 
sisted of  70,000  chosen  men,  whom  Mithridates  had  exercised  well  in  the 
Roman  discipline^     It   v^as  about  midsummer  before  he  took  the  field. 
The  twd  kings  took  particular  care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose 
an  advantageous  ground  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent 
Lucallus's  attacking  them  in  it  ;  nor  could  all  the  stratagems  he  used  en- 
gage them  to  come  to  a  battle.     Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradual- 
ly ;  to  harass  his  troops  on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them  ;  to 
intiercept  his  convoys,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  pro^ 
visions.    Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all  the  arts  be  could  use,  (o  bring 
tfaem  into  the  open  field,  emptoyed  a  new  means,  which  succeeded.     Ti- 
i^rafies  had  left  at  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of 
Tigranocerta,  his  wives  and  children ;  as  he  had  almost  all  his  treasures. 
LfUCuUus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing,  that  Ti- 
granes would  not  remain  quiet,  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  bis  capi- 
tal was  exposed.     That  prince  accordingly  decamped   immediately,  fol- 
lowed Lucullus  to  disconcert  his  design,  and  by  four  great  marches  having 
got  before  him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia,||  which  LaculIiB 
vras  obliged  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage with  him.     The  Romans  passed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by 
the  presence  or  efforts  of  the  enemy.     A  great  battle  ensued  ;  in  which  the 
Itomans  again  obtained  a  complete  victory.     There  were  three  kings  in  the 
Armenian   army,  of  whom  Mithridates  behaved  the  worst )  for  not  being 
pble  to  look  the  Roman  legions  in  the  f(ice,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  that  fled  ;  which  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  conster- 
nation, that  it  entirely  lost  courage  ;  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  lh6 
loss  of  the  battle. 

«  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  1 13,  119.  f  Justin.  1.  xl.  c.  2. 
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*  Lucullus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  hia  march  to  Aitax« 
ata,  wiiich  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  hut  as  tiiatci* 
iy  was  still  several  days  journey  from  thence  towards  the  north,  and  winter 
approached,  with  its  train  of  snows  and  storms,  the  so!dierB,t  already  fa- 
tigued by  a  sufficiently  rude  campaign,  refused  to  follow  him  into  that  coim-^ 
try,  where  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them.  He  was  obliged  to  lead  them 
into  a  warmer  climate,  by  returning  the  way  he  came.  He  therefore  re- 
passed mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Mesopotamia,  wheee  he  took  the  city  of 
Nisi  bis,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  put  bis  troops  into  winter 
quarters. 

It  waS' there  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  openly  in  the  army 
of  Lucullus.  That  general's  severity,  and  the  insolent  liberty  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,,  and  still  more,  the  malignant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  oc* 
casion  for  this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  known  for  the  invectives  of  Cicero 
his  enemy,  is  hardly  better  treated  by  historians.  They  represent  him  as 
a  man,  abandoned  to  all  kind  of  vices,  and  infamous  for  bis  debauches, 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  commit  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of 
Lucullus  ;  to  these  he  added  unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning 
in  the  contrivance  of  seditions  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous 
persons,  bora  to  disturb  and  ruin  every  thing,  by  the  unhappy  union  in  him* 
self  of  the  most  wicked  inclinations,  with  the  talents  necessary  for  putting 
them  in  execution.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  now 
speaking.  Discontented  with  Lucullus,  he  secretly  spread  reports  against 
him,  calculated  to  render  him  odious.  He  affected  to  lament  extremely  the 
fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He  told  them 
every  day,  that  they  were  very  unfortunate,  in  being  obliged  to  serve  so 
long  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  witliQut 
lands  or  rewards^  whilst  their  fellow  soldiers,  whose  conquests  were  very 
moderate  in  comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched  themselves  under  Pom* 
pey.  Discourses  of  this  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and  popular  behav* 
iour,  which  he  knew  how  to  assume  occasionally  without  the  appearance  of 
affectation,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  soldiers^  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  Lucullus  to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  haid  re-entered  Pontus  with  4000  of  bis 
own,  and  4000  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes.  |  Several  inhabitants  of 
the  country  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who 
had  treated  them  with  great  rigor,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king». 
reduced  to  the  mournful  condition  in  which  they  saw  him,t  from  the  most 
splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness  ;  for  the  mifortunes  of  princes  nat- 
urally excite  compassion,  and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  for  the  name  and  per^Hi  of  kings.  Mithridates,  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  by  these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  several 
neighbouring  states  and  princes  sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself 
more  than  ever»  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  ;|l  so  that, 

•  Dion.  Cass.],  xxxvii*  p.  3—7. 

tNoster  exercitus,  etsi  urbem  ex  Tigranis  i^gno  ceperat,  et  pneliisusas 
crat  secundis,  tamen  nimi  longinquitate  locorum,  ac  desiderio  suonim  com- 
movebatur.    Cic  pro  lege  Mar.  n.  23. 

t  Mithridates  ct  suam  manuam  jam  confirmarat,  et  eorum  qui  se  ex  ejus 
regno  coUegerant,  et  magnis  adventitiis  multorum  i^guni  ct  natiomim  cnpits 
juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  fieri  so^ere  accepimus  ;  ut  regura  afflicts  fcr- 
tunx  facile  multoium  opes  alliciant  ad  misericordiam,  maximeque  eorum  qui 
aut  reges  sunt,  aut  vivanl  in  reeno  ;  qacd  regale  iis  nomen  magnum  et  sactuni 
esse  videatur.    C'ic  pro  leg     Man.  n*  24. 

II  Itaque  tamum  victus  efficei^  potiut,  quantum  incohimis  nunqnam  est 
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aQt  coDteoted  with  being  re-established  in  his  dominions,  which  a  moment 
before  be  did  not  so  much  as  hope  ever  to  see  again,  he  had  the  boldness  to 
attack  the  Roman  troops  so  oAen  victorious,  beat  a  body  of  them,  command- 
ed by  Fabius,  and  after  having  put  them  to  the  route»  presc^d  Friarius  and 
Somatius,  two  other  of  Lucullus's  lieutenancy  in  that  country,  with  great 
▼igor. 

*  LucuUus  at  length  engaged  bis  soldiers  to  quit  tbeir  winter  quarters, 
and  to  go  to  their  aid  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  iraprudentfy 
▼eotuced  a  battle,  in  which  Mithridates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  7000 
men ;  amongst  whom  were  reckoned  150  centurions,  and  24  tribunes,! 
«rbichmade  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  a  great 
while.  The  army  had  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  Mithridates 
received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy  time 
to  escape.  Lucullus,  upon  his  arrival,  found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and  did  not  give  orders  for  tbeir  interment ;  which  still  more  ei» 
asperated  his  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that 
without  any  Kgard  for  his  character  as  a  general,  they  treated  him  no  long- 
«r  but  with  insolence  and  contempt ;  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  almost  from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes,  he  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where 
they  were.  They  answered  him  brutally,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but 
of  enriching  himself  alone  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march 
alone,  and  hght  them,  if  he  thought  fit 

SECTION  IV. 

mTHRIDATBS  RECOVERS  ALL  HIS  DOttlNIONS. — POMPET  OVERTHROWS  HIM  IIT 
SEVERAL  BATTLES^ 

Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consuls  at 
Rome.  The  first  had  Bitbyoia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucul- 
lus commanded.  The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  disbanded  Fimbria's  le- 
gions, which  were  part  of  his  army.  All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedi- 
ence and  insolence  of  the  troops  in  regard  to  Lucullus. 

I  It  is  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gave 
aome  room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age,  and  of  having  had  almost  all  the 
qualities  that  form  a  complete  general,  but  the  want  of  one  diminished  the 
merit  of  all  tlie  rest  ;  I  mean  address  in  winning  the  heart,  and  making 
himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  difficult  of  access  ;  rough  in  com- 
manding ;  carried  exactitude,  in  point  of  duty,  to  an  excess  that  made  it 
odious  ;  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences  ;  and  did  not  know  bow  to 
conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed  opportunely,  an  air  of 
kindness  and  favour,  and  insinuating  manners,  still  more  efficacious  than 
either  gifts  or  praises.  And  what  proves  that  the  sedition  of  the  troops 
was  in  a  great  measure  his  own  fault,  was  their  being  very  docile  and  obe- 
dient under  Pompey. 

c^tare.  Nam  cum  se  in  regnom  recepisset  suum,  non  luit  co  contentus,  quod 
ei  prster  q)em  acciderat ;  ut  earn,  postea  quam  pulsus  erat,  terrani  unqtiam 
aittngeret ;  sed  in  excercitum  vestrum  darum  atque  victorem  impetum  tecit 
Cic  pro  leg.  Man  n.  25. 

•A.M.  3937.    Antic.  67. 

t  Qu3c  calamitas  unta  fuit,  ut  earn  ad  aures  L.  Lnculli,  nan  ex  prxlio  nunti-r 
as,  sed  ex  sermone  rumor  afieret.    Cic  pro  li^.  Man.  n.  2^ 

^Dion  m  CaaB»l xxxv.  p.  7, 
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In  consequence  of  the  letters  LucuUus  wrote  to  tl)6  senate,  in  wbrnb  Im 
acquainted  tbern  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  inea* 
pable  of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  bad  been  nominated  to  regakalft 
tbe  affairs  of  Pontu$,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  Tfaey^  were  mueb 
surprised  to  find,  upon  tbeir  arrival,  that,  far  from  being  master  of  Pgnlii8» 
he  was  not  so  much  as  master  of  his  army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  trea^ 
^  him  with  the  utmost  contempt 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  still  added  to  tbeir  licentious- 
ness. *  He  informed  them,  that  Lucuilus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of 
protracting  tbe  war  for  tbe  sake  of  continuing  in  command  ;  that  the  sen- 
ate  had  disbanded  part  of  his  troops  and  forbade  them  paying  him  any  ftirther 
obedience  ;  so  that  he  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
soldiers.  Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  this  disorder,  had  time  to  re- 
cover  his  whole  kingdom,  and  to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

Whilst  the  af&irs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  was 
inade  at  Rome  against  Lucuilus.  t  Pompey  was  returned  from  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  with  the  pirates,  in  which  an  extraordinary  power  had  bees 
granted  him.  Upon  this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  tbe  people,  named 
Manilius,  passed  a  decree  to  this  effect ;  "  That  Pompey,  taking  upon 
"  him  the  command  of  all  tbe  troops  and  provinces  which  were  under  Lucul- 
t*  lus,  and  adding  to  them  Bilhynia,  where  Acilius  commanded,  should  be 
^*  charged  with  making  war  upon  the  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  re- 
**  taining  under  him  all  the  naval  forces,  and  continuing  to  command  al  sea 
*'  with  the  same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been  granted  him  in 
''  tbe  war  against  the  pirates  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have  absolute 
^*  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  30  leagues  distant  from 
*'  the  sea."  This  was,  in  effect,  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  tQ 
one  man  ;  for  all  the  provinces  which  had  not  been  granted  him  by  the 
first  decree,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia  the  Higher^ 
Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  that  in- 
cluded also  all  the  armies  and  forces  with  which  Lucuilus  had  defeated  the 
two  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

Consideration  for  Lucuilus,  who  wa$  deprived  of  the  glory  of  his  great 
exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to  succeed 
more  to  the  honours  of  his  triumph,  than  the  command  of  his  armies,  was 
not,  however,  what  gave  the  nobility  and  the  senate  roost  concern.  Tbey 
were  well  convinced  that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  services 
were  not  treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deserved  ;  but  what  gave  them 
most  pain,  and  they  could  not  support,  was  that  high  degree  of  power  to 
which  Pompey  was  raised,  which  they  considered  as  a  tyranny  aheady 
formed.  It  was  for  this  reason  they  exhorted  each  other  in  a  particular 
manner  to  oppose  this  decree,  and  not  abandon  their  expiring  liberty. 

Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  supported  Manillas, 
or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  credit.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  the 
latter  pronounced  the  fine  oration  before  the  people,  entitled,  **  For  the 
law  of  Manilius."  After  having  demonstrated,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his 
discourse,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  tbe  war  in  question,  he  proves  in 

*  In  ipso  Ulo  lYialo  gravissim&que  belli  oifensione,  L.  Lucuilus,  qui  tamen 
aliqua  ex  parte  lis  incommodis  mederi  forta^se  potuisset,  vestro  jussu  coactos, 
quod  imperii  diutumitati  modum  statucndum,  veteri  exemplo,  putavistis,  par- 
tem roiUtum,  qui  jam  stipendiis  confectis  erant,  dimisit  partem  Glabrioni  tradi- 
dit.    Cic.  pro  leg  Man.  n.  26. 

t  A.  M.  3938.  Ant  J.  C.  66.  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  634,  App.  p.  23?.  Dm^ 
Cass.  L  xxxvi.  p.  70» 
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the  (hifd,  that  Foaxpey  is  the  onljr  person  capable  of  ierroiDating  it  succcssfuN 
}y.  For  this  purpose,  be  enumerates  the  qualities  necessary  to  tbrm  a  general 
of  an  army,  and  sbotrs  that  Ponipey  possesses  them  all  in  a  supreme  degree. 
He  insists  principally  upon  his  probity,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners, 
integrity,  disinterestedness,  iove  of  the  public  good;  ^*  Virtues,  by  so 
^*  much  the  more  necessary,"  says  he,  **  as  the  Roman  name  has  become 
*^  infamous  and  hateful  among  foreign  nations,  and  our  allies,  in  effect  of 
**  the  debauches,  avarice,  and  unheard  of  oppressions  of  the  generals  and 
"  magistrates  we  send  amongst  them.*  Instead  of  which  the  wise,  mode- 
*'  rate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  Poropey,t  will  make  him  be  regard- 
'^  ed  not  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  frpm  heaven,  for  the  hap- 
*'  piness  of  the  people.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of 
**  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true ; 
"  and  that  it  is  not  without  reason,  under  such  magistrates,  that  nations 
'*  choose  rather  to  obey  the  Roman  people,  than  to  command  others." 
Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people ;  wherefore  the  fear  of 
^  displeasing  the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  appear- 
ed so  well  inclined,  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was  authorized  by 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  absolute 
master  of  almost  all  Syllabad  usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war 
upon  his  country. 

I  We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that  either 
Ciesar  or  Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  passed,  acted 
from  views  of  the  public  good.  Caesar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  projects, 
endeavoured  to  make  bis  court  to  the  people,  whose  authority  he  knew  was 
at  that  time  much  greater  than  the  senate's  ;  he  thereby  opened  himself  a 
fvay  to  the  same  power,  and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinary  and 
unlimited  commissions ;  in  heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  many  fa- 
vours and  glaring  distinctions,  be  flattered  himself  that  he  should  at  length 
render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would  soon  take  offence  at  them  ;  so 
that  in  lifting  him  up,  he  bad  no  other  design  than  to  prepare  a  precipice 
for  him.  Cicero  also  intended  only  his  own  greatness.  It  was  bis  weak- 
ness to  desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonwealth,  not  indeed  by  guilt  and  vio- 
lence, but  by  the  method  of  persuasion.  Besides  his  having  the  support  of 
Pompey's  credit  in  view,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  showing  the  no- 
bility and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics 
ID  tbe  state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  the  side 
he  espoused.  In  consequence,  it  was  always  bis  policy  to  conciliate  equal- 
ly both  parties,  in  declaring  sometimes  for  the  one,  and  sometimes  for  the 
pther. 

II  Pompey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was 
still  in  Cilicia,  when  he  received  lelfers  to  inform  him  of  all  the  people  had 
decreed  in  his  favour.  When  his  friends,  who  were  present,  congratulated 
bim,  and  expressed  their  joy,  it  is  said,  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his 

*  Difficile  est  dictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  simus  apud  cseteras  nationes, 

5 ropier  eonim.  quos  ad  eas  hoc  anno  cum  imperio  misimus,  ii>jui  ias  ac  libi- 
ines.    Num.61. 

f  Itaque  omnes  quidem  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pompeium,  sicut  aliquem  non 
ex  hac  urbe  missum,  sed  de  cceIo  delapsum,  intuenlur.  Nunc  denique  incipi- 
unt  credere  fuisse  homines  Romaiios  hac  quondam  abstinentia  quod  jam  nationi- 
bm  cxteris  incredibile,  ac  falso  roemorix  prtiditum  videbaiur.  Nunc  imperii 
iiostti  splendor  illis  gentibus  lucet ;  nunc  intelligunt,  non  sine  causa  majores 
SU06  turn,  cum  hac  temperantia  maeistratus  habcbamu%  servire  populo  Roma- 
uo«  quam  imperare  aliis  maluisse.   Ibid*  n.  41 . 

fUixxL  Cais.  1.  xX2tVL  p.  20,  21.  II  A.  M.  3938,    Ant.  J.  C.  66. 
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tfatgb,  and  cried,  as  if  oppressed  bf ,  and  sorry  for,  th^i  new  command : 
^*  Gods,  what  endless  labours  am  I  devoted  to  ?  Had  I  not  been  more  hap- 
*^  py  as  a  man  unknown  and  inglorious?  SbaU  I  never  cease  to  make  war^ 
"  nor  ever  have  my  arms  off  my  back  ?  Shall  i  never  escape  the  envy  that 
**  persecutes  me,  nor  live  at  peace  in  the  country  with  my  wife  and  chil- 
**  dren  ?" 

This  is  usually  enough  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of  (hose  who 
are  most  excessively  actuated  by  that  passion.  But  however  succeasAit 
they  may  be  in  imposing  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  de- 
ceive oUiers  ;  and  the  public  is  far  from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  af 
Pompey,  and  even  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  eould  not  sup- 
port his  dissimulation,  at  this  time  ;  lor  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did 
not  know  that  his  natural  ambition  and  passion  for  command,  still  more  infla- 
med by  his  difference  with  Luculhia,  made  him  find  a  more  exalted  and 
sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  charge  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  bis  actions 
'soon  took  off  the  mask,  and  explained  his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  his  govern- 
saent,  was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatsoever  to  the  orders  of  Lucalios. 
In  his  march,  he  altered  every  thing  his  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  dis- 
charged some  from  the  penalties  which  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them  ;  de- 
prived others  of  the  rewards  he  had  given  them ;  in  short,  bis  sole  Tiew  m 
every  thing  was  to  let  the  partisans  of  Lucullus  see  that  they  adhered  to  a 
man  who  had  neither  authority  nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  molber's 
side,  highly  discontented  with  Mitbridates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of 
bis  relations,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucollus, 
and  given  up  fifteen  places  in  Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded  hhn 
with  honours,  and  promised  to  reward  him  as  such  considerable  services 
deserved.  Pompey,  far  from  having  any  regard  for  such  just  and  reasona- 
ble engagements,  which  his  predecessor  had  entered  into  solely  from  tb« 
view  of  the  public  good,  affected  an  universal  opposition  to  them,  and  tooked 
upon  all  those  as  his  enemies  who  had  contracted  any  friendship  with 
Lucullus. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  vahie  of  lus 
predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himself;  butcettain- 
ly  none  ever  carried  that  conduct  to  such  monstrous  excess,  as  Pompey  did 
at  this  time.  His  great  qualities  and  innumerable  conquests  are  exceed- 
ingly extolled  ;  but  so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or  rather 
totally  eclipse  the  glory  of  them.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Pompej 
thought  fit  to  begin. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  him.  Their  common  friends,  iaer- 
der  to  a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed 
at  first  with  all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and 
amity  ;  but  these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended  no 
farther  than  the  lips  which  costs  the  great  nothing.  The  heart  soon  explain- 
ed itself.  The  conversation  growing  warm  by  degrees,  they  proceecied  to 
injurious  terms ;  Pqpipey  reproached  Lucullus  with  his  avarice,  and  Lucul- 
lus Pompey  with  his  ambition,  in  which  they  spoke  the  trad)  of  each  other. 
They  parted  more  incensed,  and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of  books, 
which  be  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  He  put  them  into  a  library,  which 
was  opened  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  wliom  it  drew  about  him  in  great 
numbers.  They  were  received  at  his  house  with  all  possible  politeness 
and  generosity.  The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus  ;  but 
not  without  being  long  contested. 
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^  It  waa  he  who  fint  brought  cherries  to  Roaie»  which  till  then,  had  heeu 
unknown  in  Europe.  The7  were  called  cerasus  from  a  city  of  that  name  ia 
Cappadocia. 

.  Pompej  began,  by  engaging  Pbraates  king  of  the  Parthians  in  the  Ro- 
man interest  He  has  been  spoken  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who  wa» 
simamed  the  god^  He  concluded  an  ofieosive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
bim.  He  <^red  peace  also  to  Mithridates  ;  but  that  prince  believing 
himself  sure  of  the  amity  and  aid  of  Phraates,  would  not  so  much  as  hear  it 
mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  had  prevented  him,  he 
ient  to  treat  with  him  ;  but  Pompey  having  demanded  by  way  of  prelimi- 
naiy,  that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters  ;  those 
proposals  were  very  near  occasibning  a  mutiny  in  Mithridates's  army.  Ab 
there  were  abundance  of  deserters  in  it,  they  could  not  suffer  any  ihing  ta 
be  said  upon  delivering  them  up  to  Pompey  ;  nor  would  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
ray consent  to  see  themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  comrades. 
Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  sent  his  ambassadors  only 
lo  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  ;  and  to  swear  that  he 
would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  either  on  those  or  on  any  other 
conditions. 

Pompey-  having  distributed  bis  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  guard  the 
whole  sea  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  land  against 
Mithridates,  who  bad  still  50,000  foot,  and  2  or  3000  horse  ;  but  did  not 
dam  however  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  very  strong- 
ly upon  a  mountain,  where  he  could  not  be  forced  ;  but  he  abandoned  it 
on  Pompey's  approach  for  want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  it ;  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  oi  the  plants  and  other  signs^ 
that  there  was  abundance  of  springs  within  It,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  dug ; 
imd  in  an  instant  the  camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompey  could  not 
sufficiently  wonder  how  Mithridates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had 
been  so  long  ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  up  within 
good  walls,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  almost 
eight  leagues  in  circumference,!  and  were  fortified  with  good  towers,  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other.  Mithridates,  eitlier  through  fear  or  neg- 
ligence, suffered  him  to  finish  his  works.  He  reduced  him  in^ consequence 
to  such  a  want  of  provisions,  that  bis  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the 
carriage  beasts  to  their  camp.  The  horses  only  were  spared.  After  having 
sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almost  50  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by 
night,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  bis  army,  having  first  ordered  all  the  use- 
less and  sick  persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him ;  came  up^  with  him  near  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  encamped  near  him  ;  but  apprehendii^,  that  in  order  to  escape,  he 
would  make  haste  to  pass  the  river,  be  quitted  his  entrenchments,  and  ad- 
Tanoed  against  him  by  night,  in  order  of  battle.  Plis  design  was  only  to» 
surround  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  flying,  and  to  attack  them  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning ;  but  all  his  old  officers  made  such  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances to  him,  that  ibey  detennined  him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  day  j 
for  the  night  was  not  very  dark,  the  moon  giving  light  enough  for  distin- 
gutshinsc  objects,  and  knowing  one  another.  Pompey  could  not  refuse  him- 
self to  the  ardour  o(  his  troops,  and  led  them  on  against  the  enemy.  The 
barbarians  were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack,  and  fled  immediately  in  the  ut- 
must  consternation.  Tlie  Romans  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  killed 
above  10,000  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

•  Plia  I  15  c  25.  1 150  sudia. 
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Mitbridate.%  with  800  horse,  in  the  begioning  of  the  batfle,  opened  ^tm* 
self  a  way,  sword  in  band»  through  the  Roman  anay,  .and  went  off ;  but 
those  806i)orse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  left  him  with 
only  three  followers,  of  which  number  was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a 
woman  of  masculine  courage  and  warlike  boldness  ;  which  occasioned  hti 
being  called  Hjpsicrates,  by  changing  the  termination  of  her  name  from  the 
feminine  to  the  masculine.  She  was  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  hone 
and  wore  the  habit  of  a  soldier  of  that  nation.  She  continued  to  attend  the 
king,  without  giving  way  to  the  fatigues  of  his  journeys,  or  being  weaiy  of 
Irving  him,  though  she  took  care  of  bis  horse  herself,  till  they  arrived  at  a 
fortress  where  the  king's  treasures  atxl  most  precious  effects  lay.  There,- 
after  having  distributed  the  most  magnificent  of  hi4  robes  to  such  as  were  as- 
sembled about  him,  be  made  a  present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal 
poison,  that  none  of  them  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
but  by  their  own  consent. 

*  That  unhappy  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but  from  his  son  io 
Jaw  Tigranes.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  his  permission  to  take  re»- 
fuge  in  his  dominions,  and  aid  (or  the  re-establishment,  of  his  entirely  ruined 
affairs.  I^igranes  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  his  son.  He  caused  those 
ambassadors  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his 
father  in  law's  head,  promising  100  talentsf  to  whomsoever  should  seize  or 
kill  him,  under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  made  bis  son  take  up 
arms  against  him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court  to  the  Robmim,  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

Pompey,  after  (he  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into  Armenia  Major 
against  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own  name. 
We  have  observed,  that  the  king  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates.  He  had  three  sons  by  lier,  two  of  whom  he  had 
put  to  death  without  reason.  The  third,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatu- 
ral a  father,  bad  fled  to  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  His  father  in  law  carried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  &  bead  of  an 
army,  where  they  besieged  Artaxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strong, 
and  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  good  defence,  Phraales  left 
him  part  of  the  army  for  carrying  on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the 
rest  into  his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the  father,  soon  aAer  fell  upon  the 
son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  his  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country. 
That  young  prince,  after  this  misfortune,  had  designed  to  Krithdraw  to  bis 
grandfather  Mithridates  ;  but  on  the  way  was  informed  of  bis  defeat;  and 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  entered  their  eamp, 
and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very 
good  reception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming ;  for  being  to  carry  the  war  in- 
to Armenia,  he  had  occasion  for  such  a  gtkide  as  him.  He  therefore  caused 
that  prince  to  conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  be  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  gene-* 
rosity  and  clemency  of  the  Roman  general.  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent 
tn  him  by  Mithridates  into  his  hands,  and  followed  them  directly  himself. 
Without  taking  any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to 
submit  his  per^son  atftl  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans. 
He  said,  that  of  all  the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  onir 
person  in   wliose  faith  he  could  confide ;  that  in  whatsoever  manner  h9 

•  Plut  in  Pomp.  p.  636,  637.    Appian.  p.  542.    Dion  Cass.  1.  36.  p.  23,24. 
1 100,000  crowns. 
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should  decide  his  fate,  he  should  be  satisfied  ;  that  he  ivas  not  ashamed  to 
be  conquered  by  a  man  whom  none  could  conquer ;  and  that  it  was  no  dis- 
honour to  submit  to  him,  whom  fortune  had  made  superior  to  all  others. 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  two  of 
Pompey^s  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and 
enter  on  foot ;  telling  him,  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a 
Roman  camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  and  ungirt  bis  sword,  gave 
it  to  the  lictors ;  and  after,  when  he  approached  Pompey,  taking  off  his  di- 
adem, be  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth 
to  embrace  his  knees  ^  but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  into  his  tent,  and  made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son^ 
the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side  of  him<  He  deferred  hearing  what  he 
had  to  say  to  the  next  day,  and  invited  the  father  and  the  son  to  sup  with 
him  that  evening.  The  son  refused  to  be  there  with  his  father  ;  and  as  be 
)iad  not  showed  him  the  least  mark  of  respect  during  the  interview,  and  had 
treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger ;  Pom- 
pey was  very  much  ofiended  at  that  behaviour.  He  did  not,  however,  en- 
tirely neglect  his  interests  in  determining  upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes* 
After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Komans  6000  talents,  (about 
900,000  pounds  sterling,)  tor  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  against 
them  without  cause,  and  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  conquests  on  that  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  decreed,  that  he  should  reign  in  his  ancient  kingdom^ 
Armenia  Major,  and  that  his  son  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two 
provinces  upon  the  borders  of  Armenia,  during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the 
jrest  of  his  dominions  after  his  death  ;  reserving,  however,  to  the  father,  the 
treasures  he  bad  in  &)phena,  without  which  it  bad  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sum  Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  satisfied  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left  him  a 
crown  i  but  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish 
a  decree  which  deprived  him  of  what  had  been  promised  him.  He  was 
even  so  much  discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  ei^* 
cite  new  troubles.  Pompey«  who  suspected  bis  design,  ordered  him  to  be 
always  kept  in  view  ;  and  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  bis 
father  should  withdraw  hts  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put 
In  prison.  Afterwards,  having  discovered,  that  he  solicited  the  Armenian 
nobiJity  to  take  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do  tha 
same,  he  put  him  among  those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey,  to 
claim  that  young  prince  as  his  son  in  law,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  ha 
ought  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  conquests^i  Pompey  made 
answer,  that  the  younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  to  his 
father  in  law ;  and  that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should  give  them  such 
bounds  as  reason  and  justice  required,  but  without  being  prescribed  them 
by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his  treasures  in 
Sophena,  he  paid  the  6000  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave  every  privata 
soldier  50  drachms,  (about  22  shillings  sterling,)  1000  to  a  centurion, 
(about  25  pounds,)  and  10,000,  (about  250  pounds,)  to  each  tribune  ; 
and  by  that  liberality  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  had  been  pardonable,  had  he  not  added  to  it  abject  behavr 
iour  aod  submissions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzaoes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena 
and  Oordiana,  which,  he  bad  designed  for  young  Tigranes. 
Vol.  IV.  51 
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After  havmg  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  rompey  marched  norths 
wards  in  pursuil  of  Mitbridales.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  ♦  Cyrus  be  found 
the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  two  powerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine  seas,  ^rho  endearoured  to  stop  him ;  but  he  beat  them, 
and  obliged  the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and  passed 
the  winter  in  their  country. 

t  The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against  the  Iberians.  Thi* 
was  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never  been  conquered.  It  had  always 
retained  its  liberty,  during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedo- 
nians, had  alternately  possessed  l*ie  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means 
to  subdue  this  people,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulties,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  demand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians,  sent  him  a  bed,  » 
table,  and  a  throne  all  of  massy  gold  ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents 
as  earnests  of  his  amity.  Pompey  put  them  iuto  the  hands  of  the  quaBstori 
jbr  the  public  treasury.  He  also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made 
their  king  Olthaccs  prisoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From 
thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to  chastise  that  nation  for  having  takcQ  up 
arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians  and  people  of  Colchis. 
The  artny  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother  of  kiiif 
Orodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  bloivs,  confined 
himself  to  Pompey,  ami  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at 
him  ;  but  Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  it  went 
through  his  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Albanians 
were  overthrown,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them.  This  victory 
obliged  king  Orodes  to  buy  a  second  peace  upon  the  same  terms  with  (hat 
he  had  made  with  the  Romans  the  year  before,  at  the  price  of  great 
presents,  and  by  giving  one  of  bis  sons  as  an  hostage  for  bis  observing  it 
better  than  he  had  done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at  Dtoscurias,  in 
the  north  east  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Early  in  the  spring  he  marched  to  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians,  some  of 
which  suffered  him  to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  compelled  to  tt  by 
force.  The  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  the  same  now  called 
Crim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province  of  Mitbridates*s  empire. 
He  had  given  it  as  an  appanage  to  one  of  his  sons  named  Machares  ;  but 
that  young  prince  had  been  so  vigorously  handled  by  the  Romans,  whilst 
they  besieged  Sinope,  and  their  fleet  was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  lay  between  that  city,  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  bad  been  obliged  to 
make  a  peace  with  them,  and  had  inviofiably  observed  it  till  then.  He 
well  knew  that  his  father  was  extremely  displeased  with  such  conduct,  and 
therefore  very  much  apprehended  his  presence^  In  order  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  uporv  his  route,  who  represented  to  him, 
that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his  inclination* 
by  the  necessity  of  bis  af&irs  ;  but  finding  that  his  father  would  not  heark- 
en to  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  sea,  and  was  taken  by 
vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his  way.  Hb  cbosc 
rather  to  die  than  to  fall  into  his  father^s  hands. 

Fompey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  tt  impossible 
to  follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote  country  into  which  be  had  retired^  led 
back  his  army  to  the  soirth,  and  on  his  match  subjected  Darius,,  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  Antiochqs,  king  of  Comagena.    He  tvent  en  to  Syria,   and 

•  Called  Cymus  also  b^somc  aotliorsr 
tA.^LS93^.    Ant  J.  C  65. 
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made  hiitiself  master  of  Ibe  whole  erapi re.  Scaurus  rediK^d  Coftl6ft7ria  and 
Damascus,  and  Gabiokis  all  tlie  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  tbe  Tygris  ; 
Ibey  were  bis  lieuteoaut  generals.  *  Aotiocbus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  heir  of  Ibe  bouse  of  tbe  Seieucides,  who  by  Lucullus's  permission, 
bad  reigned  four  years  in  part  of  (bat  country,  of  which  he  bad  taken  pes- 
session  wlien  Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establish  hioi 
upon  tbe  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audi- 
ence, and  deprived  him  of  ail  his  dominions,  which  be  made  a  Romao 
province.  Thus  whilst  Tigranes  was  left  in  possession  of  Armenia,  who 
liad  done  the  Romans  great  hurt,  during  the  course  of  a  Jong  war,  Antiocb- 
«8  was  dethroned,  who  bad  never  committed  tbe  least  hostility,  and  by  no 
means  deserred  such  treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it  was,' that  llie  Ro- 
mans had  conquered  Syria  under  Tigranes  ;  that  it  was  not  just  they  siK)uUi 
loee  the  fruit  of  their  victory  ;  that  Antiochus  was  a  prince,  who  bad  nei* 
Iber  the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  ibr  the  defence  of  the  country ; 
and  that  to  put  it  into  his  hands,  woold  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  rav- 
ages and  incursions  of  the  Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In 
consequence  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and  waf 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  passing  bis  life  as  a  private  person.  1 1n  him 
ended  tbe  empire  of  the  Seieucides,  after  a  duration  of  almost  S50  years. 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revolutions  hap- 
|)ened  in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took 
up  arms,  and  aAer  having  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  sup- 
ply brs  place.     That  history  will  be  treated  at  large  in  tbe  ensuing  book. 

I  Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  be  regulated  several  af<f 
iairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  his  residence  there,  12  crown- 
ed heads  went  thither  to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city 
at  the  same  time. 

A  fine  contention  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  a  son  was 
seen  at  this  time ;  a  very  extraordinary  contest  in  those  days,  when  tbe 
most  horrid  murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones. 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  put  the  diadem  upon  his  iiead  in  tbe  presence  of  Pompey. 
The  most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  truly  af- 
flicted son,  for  what  others  would  have  highly  rejoiced.  It  was  the  sole  oc- 
casion on  which  he  tiKMight  disobedience  allowable ;  and  be  would  have|| 
persisted  in  refushig  tbe  sceptre,  if  Pompey's  orders  had  not  interfered,  and 
obliged  him  to  sutmit  to  paternal  authority.  This  is  the  second  example 
Cappadocia  has  instanced  of  so  generous  a  dispute.  We  have  spoken  in  ttf 
place  of  the  like  contest  between  the  two  Ariaratbes. 

As  Mithridates  was  in  passession  of  several  strong  places  in  Pontos  and 
Cappadocia,  Pompey  judged  it  necessary  to  return  thither,  in  order  to  re- 
duce them.  He  made  himself  master  of  almost  ali  of  them,  in  consequence, 
upon  his  arrival,  and  afterwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  oneof  Mithridates's  wifes,  surrendered  a  castle  of  the  Bospbo- 
ras,  which  she  bad  in  her  keeping,  to  Pompey,  with  the  treasures  concealed 
in  it,  demanding  only  for  recompence,  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  fall  mto 
his  haiids,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  only  such 
of  those  presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.    When  Mi* 
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thridates  knew  what  Stratcnice  had  done,  to  revenge  her  facility  in  surren- 
dering that  fortress,  which  he  considered  as  a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares 
in  bis  mother's  sight,  who  beheld  that  sad  S[)ectacle  from  the  other  side  of 
the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  therefore 
Mitbridates  kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  he  had  of 
greatest  value,  in  that  place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey 
took  it,  and  with  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it.  Amongst  other  things 
were  found  secret  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave  a  very  good 
light  into  his  character,  in  one  part  he  had  noted  down  the  persons  he 
bad  poisoned,  amongst  whom  were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  and  Alceus  of 
Sardis  ;  the  latter,  because  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  charriot  race 
against  him.  What  fantastical  records  were  these  !  Was  he  afraid  that  the 
public  and  posterity  should  not  be  informed  of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and 
bis  motives  for  committing  them  ? 

*  His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Leneus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  bis  freed- 
men ;  and  they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  language  ;  for  amongst 
the  other  extraordinary  qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  skilful  in  medi- 
cines. It  was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  from  which  physicians  have  experienced  such  effects,  that  thej 
continue  to  use  it  successfully  to  this  day, 

t  Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspcs,  made  such  regulations  in  tlie  a£&irs 
of  the  country,  as  the  state  of  them  would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
returned,  he  marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He  did  not 
tiiink  it  advisable  to  pursue  Mithridates  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
whither  be  was  returned.  To  do  that,  he  must  have  marched  round  the 
Euxine  sea  with  an  army,  and  passed  through  many  countries  either  in- 
habited by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  desert ;  a  very  dangerous  enter- 
prise, in  which  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  perishing  ;  so  that  all  Pom* 
pey  could  do,  was  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept 
any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  believed,  by  that 
means,  he  should  be  able  to  reduce  him  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  said,  on 
setting  out,  that  he  le(l  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  hunger  and  necessity. 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive  and 
vain  glorious  ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain, 
and  before  that  in  Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  west- 
ern ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war 
against  the  Albanians,  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  believed  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  his  glory,  but  to  push  them  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  be  declared  Antioch  and  Se- 
leucia  upon  the  Orontes,  iVce  cities,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Da- 
mascus ;  from  whence  he  designed  to  have  gone  on  against  the  Arabims, 
and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the'Red  Sea  ;  but  an 
accident  happened,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  all  his  projects,  and  to 
return  into  rontus. 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  demanded  peace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to 
retain  his  hereditarj  dominions,  as  Tigranes  bad  been,  upon  condition  of 
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paying  a  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  other  provinces.  Pompey 
replied,  that  then  he  should  also  come  in  person,  as  Tigranes  had  done. 
MKhridates  could  not  consent  to  such  a  meanness,  but  proposed  sending  his 
children,  and  some  of  bis  principal  friends.  Pompey  would  not  agree  to 
that.  The  negotiation  broke  up,  and  Mithridates  applied  himself  to  ma- 
king preparations  for  war  with  as  much  vigor  as  ever.  Pompej,  who  re- 
ceived advice  of  this  activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thing.  For  that  purpose,  he  went  to  pass 
sometime  at  Amisus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  There,  through 
the  just  punishment  of  the  gods,  says  Plutarch,  his  ambition  made  him 
commit  faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the  blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had 
publicly  charged  and  reproached  Lucullus,  that,  subsisting  the  war,  he  bad 
disposed  of  provinces,  given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  alt 
things  as  victors  are  not  accustomed  to  act,  till  a  war  be  finally  terminated  ; 
and  now  he  fell  into  the  same  inconsistency  himself ;  ibr  he  disposed  of 
governments,  and  divided  the  dominions  of  Mithridates  into  provinces,  as  if 
the  war  bad  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates  still  lived,  and  every  thing 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  whom  the 
greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses  themselves  seemed 
to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  forces.  At  that  very 
time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  entirely  ruined,  he  actually  meditated  a 
terrible  invasion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  empire  with  the  troops 
he  had  lately  raised. 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  Dejota- 
rus,  prince  of  Galatia,  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man interests  during  this  war  ;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  king.  It  was 
this  Dejutarus,  who,  by  always  persisting,  put  of  gratitude,  in  bis  adherence 
to  PoTOfwy,  incurred  the  resentment  of  Caesar,  and  had  occasion  for  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high  priest  of  the  Moon,  who  was  the  supreme 
goddess  of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  which 
contained  at  least  6000  persons,  ail  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I 
bave  already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him  who  had 
commanded  in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Greece  in  his  first 
war  with  the  Roroans,  and  who,  beinp;  disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with 
his  son,  taken  refuge  among  them.  They  had  always,  from  that  time,  con- 
tinued their  firqa  adherents,  and  had  been  of  great  use  to  tbem  in  the  wars 
of  Asia.  The  father  being  dead,  the  high  priesthood  of  Comana  was  given 
to  his  sou,  in  recompense  Kir  the  services  of  both. 

During  Peropey's  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  took  the 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  into  Syria,  which  very  much 
distress^  the  inhabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  be 
came  to  the  place  where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the 
defeat  of  Triarius.  He  caused  them  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity, 
which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  FrcHn  thence  he  continued  his 
march  toward- Syria,  with  the  view  of  executing  the  projects  be  had  formed 
for  the  war  of  Arabia  ;  but  important  advices  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  Mithridates  bad  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  PQm{)ey  had  reject- 
ed the  overtures  be  had  caused  t€(  be  made  to  him,  and  though  be  saw  many 
of  bis  subjects  abandon  his  party,  far  from  k)sing  courage,  he  had  formed  the 
design  of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps  to  attack  the  Romans  in 
Italy  itself,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him  ;  a  project  more  bold  than 
prudent,  with  which  his  inveterate  hatred  and  blind  despair  inspired  him. 
A  great  number  of  neighbouring  Scythians  had  entered  themselves  into  his 
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service,  and  considerably  augmented  his  army.  He  bad  sent  deputies  inti» 
Gaul  to  solicit  that  people  to  join  him,  when  be  should  approach  the  A1pft» 
As  great  passions  are  always  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  \a 
what  they  ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt 
among  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps  ill  extinguisljed,  might  aud* 
denly  re-kindle  upon  his  presence  ;  that  the  pirates  would  soon  re-possesf 
themselves  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  involve  the  Romans  in  new  diflkul- 
ties ;  and  that  the  provinces  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the 
magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  fond  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  by  bis  aid^ 
under  which  they  bad  so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  he  haA 
revolved  in  his  mind. 

But,  as  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march  500  )eagiie% 
and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary,- Moldavia,  Wailachia^ 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Stiria,  Carinlhia,  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy,  and  pas^ 
three  great  rivers,  the  Borysthenes,  Danube,  and  Po;  the  idea  alone  of  sq 
fude  and  dangerous  a  march  threw  his  army  into  such  a  terror,  that,  ta  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  cbcse 
Pharnaccs  his  son  king,  who  had  Ixwn  active  in  exciting  the  sokiiers  to  Ihi9 
vevolt.  Mithridates  then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and 
that  even  his  son  would  not  suffer  him  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  im 
bis  apartment ;  and  after  having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and 
daughters  as  were  with  him  at  Uiat  time,  he  t^k  the  same  himself;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  effect  upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  hi« 
sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himself  not  sufficing,  be  was  obliged  to  desire 
a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Dion  says  he  was  killed  by  bk 
4>wn  son. 

*  Mithridates  had  reigned  60  years,  and  lived  72.  His  greatest  fear  was 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led  in  triumph.  To  preveot 
that  misfortune,  he  always  carried  poison  about  him,  tn  order  to  escape  that 
way  if  other  means  should  fail.  The  apprehension  he  was  io,  lest  bis  son 
should  deliver  him  up  to  Pompey,  occasioned  bis  taking  the  fatal  reaolutioo 
be  executed  so  suddenly.  It  was  generally  said,  the  reason  that  the  poiaoo 
liid  not  kill  him,  was  his  having  taken  antidotes  so  much*  that  bis  coostilur 
tion  was  proof  against  it*  But  this  is  believed  an  error  ;  and  it  is  impoa* 
sible  any  remedy  should  be  an  universal  antidote  against  all  the  di&Eeiit 
species  of  poison. 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  difiereoces  between 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  bad  carried 
bim,  when  he  received  the  first  news  of  Mitbridates's  death.  It  waft  brought 
him  by  expresses  despatched  on  purpose  from  Pontus  with  letters  6oan  his 
lieutenants.  Those  expresses  arriving  with  their  laiices  crowned  with  lau* 
rels,  which  was  customary  only  when  they  brought  advice  of  some  victory, 
or  news  of  great  importance  and  advantage,  the  army  was  very  eager  and 
solicitous  to  know  what  it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  form  theit 
camp,  and  had  not  erected  the  tribunal,  Irom  which  the  general  harangued 
the  troops,  without  staying  to  raise  one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  because  that 
would  take  up  too  much  time,  they  made  one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage 
horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted  without  ceremony.  He  acquainted 
them  with  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  manner  of  his  killing  himself ; 
that  his  son  Pharnaces  submitted  hi m^lf  and  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
thereby  that  tedious  war,  which  had  endured  so  long,  was- at  length  tenoi- 
uated.     This  gave  both  the  army  and  general  great  subject  to  rejoice* 
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Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates ;  a  prince,  says  an  historian,  of  whom 
it  is  difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent.  Fidl  of  activitj  in  war,  of  dis* 
(inguished  courage,  and  sometimes  very  great  by  fortune,  and  always  of  in* 
Tincibie  resolution  ;  truly  a  general  in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and  a  sol- 
dier in  action  and  danger ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans. 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates  that  aAer  Alexander  he  was  the  greatest  of 
kings.  *  Ille  rex  post  Akxandrum  tnaximus.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  never  such  a  king  in  arms  against  them.  Nor  can  we  deny  that 
he  had  his  great  qualities ;  a  vast  extent  of  mind,  that  aspired  at  every 
thing ;  a  superiority  of  genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  undertakings ;  a 
constancy  of  soul,  that  the  severest  misfortunes  could  not  depress ;  an  in- 
dustry and  bravery,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  and  which,  afber  the  great* 
est  lossee,  brought  him  again  on  the  stage  on  a  sudden,  more  powerful  and 
formidable  than  ever.  1  cannot,  however,  believe  that  he  was  a  consum- 
mate general ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result  from  his  actions.  He  ob-» 
tained  great  advantages  at  first  ;  but  against  generals,  without  either  merit 
or  experience.  When  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  opposed  him,  it  does 
not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by  bis  address  in  posting 
himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  mind  in  unexpected  emei^ency,  or 
intrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But,  should  we  admit  him  to  have  all  the 
<}ualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered  with  horror, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his  reign» 
and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  children^ 
nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thii^  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

t  Pompey,  being  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  de- 
sign to  set  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia.  When 
Aretas,  the  king  of  that  country,  saw  him  upon  the  point  of  entering  his 
dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions. 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned  af- 
terwards into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  for  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Amisus,  he  found  the  body  of  Mithridates  there,  which  Phamaces  his  son 
had  sent  him  ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death 
of  an  enemy  who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  difficulties  and  fatigues.  He 
^d  added  great  presents,  in  order  to  incline  him  to  bis  favour*  Pompey 
accepted  the  presents  ;  but  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their 
enmity  to  be  extinguished  in  death,  he  did  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the  city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the 
kings  of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  who  had  long  been  buried  in  /hat  place,  and 
ordered  the  suras  that  were  necessary  for  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey,  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided  them.  He  ibunJ  immense  riches 
in  some  of  them,  especially  at  Teiaurus,  where  part  of  Mithridates's  most 
Taluable  effects  and  precious  jewels  were  kept ;  his  principal  arsenal  was 
also  in  the  same  place.  Among  those  rich  things  were  2D00  cups  of  onyx,. 
«et  and  adorned  with  gold  ;  wx£  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 
plate,  fine  moveables,  and  furniture  of  war  for  man  and  horse,  that  it  cost 
the  quxstor,  or  treasurer  of  the  army,  30  days  entire  in  taking  the  inventory 
of  them. 

Pompey  granted  Phamaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  in  reward  of  his 
parricide,  declared  him  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched 
into  the  province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Epbesus.    He  gave  each  of 
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bis  soldiecs  1500  drachms,  (about  37  pounds  sterling,)  and  to  tbe  officers 
according  to  tbeir  several  posts.  The  total  sura  to  which  his  liberalities 
amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of  tbe  enem^r,  was  16,000  talents  ; 
(that  is  to  sajr,  about  2,400,000  pounds  ;)  besides  which,  be  had  20,000 
more,  (3,000,000,)  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  daj  of  his 
entry. 

*  His  triumph  continued  two^days,  and  was  celebrated  with  extraordi* 
fiary  magnificence.  Pompey  caused  324  captives  of  the  highest  distinction 
to  march  before  his  chariot ;  among  whom  were  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judea, 
with  his  son  Antigonus  ;  Olthaces  king  of  Colcbos ;  Tigranes,  the  .«on  of 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of 
Mithridates.  For  want  of  that  king's  person,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  gold 
bust  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  were  carried  in  triumph. 
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Tdis  book  contains  the  historj  of  35  years,  from  the  beginnhig  of  the  reign  of 
Ptoleimeiis  Autetes,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  which  ended  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3939,  to  3974. 


SECTION  t. 

t>TOLCiLEVS  AULETES  HAD  BEEIT   PLACED    UPOX  THE    THRONE    Of*    EGYPT    IIT 
THE  ROOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

▼  V  £  hare  seen  in  nrhat  manner  Ptolemaeus  Auletes  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his  being  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects, withdrew  to  Tyre,  where  he  died  some  time  after.  As  he  left  no  is^ 
sue,  nor  any  other  legit imafe  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  he  made  the  Ro^, 
man  people  his  heirs.  The  senate,  for  the  reasons  I  have  repeated  else- 
where, did  not  judge  it  proper  at  that  time  to  take  possession  ot  the  domin- 
ions left  them  by  Alexander's  will ;  but  to  show  that  they  did  not  renounce 
their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies 
to  Tyre,  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  left  there  by  that  king  at  bis  death. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions ;  and  it 
bad  been  a  very  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  state,  to  which  they  be- 
lieved tbey  had  so  just  a  claim  ;  unless  some  means  were  found  to  make 
them  renounce  it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  bad  been  friends  and  allies  of 
Rome.  To  get  himself  declared  an  ally  by  the  Romans,  was  a  certain 
means  to  his  being  authentically  acknowledged  king  of  Egypt  by  them. 
But  bow  much  the  more  important  that  qualification  was  to  him,  so  much 
the  diore  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  obtain  it  His  predecessor's  will  was 
still  fresh  in  the  menK)ry  of  every  body  ;  and  as  princes  are  seldom  par- 
doned for  defects  that  do  not  suit  their  condition,  thougti  they  are  often  spar- 
ed for  those  that  are  much  more  hurtful,  the  simame  of  **  Player  on  the 
flute,"  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  had  ranked  him  as  low  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Romans,  as  before  in  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

t  He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  undertakings.  All  tbe. 
methods  which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  long  time  inef- 
fectual ;  and  it  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if  Csesar  bad 
tiever  been  consul.     That  ambitious  spirit^  who  believed  all  means  and  ex- 
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pedients  just  that  conduced  to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and  find- 
ing that  king  disposed  to  merit  by  money  what  lie  could  not  obtain  by  right, 
sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it ; 
and  received  for  the  purchase v  as  well  for  himself  as  for  Pom|)ey,  whose 
credit  was  necessary  to  him  for  obtaining  the  people's  consent,  almost  6000 
talents,  that  is  to  say,  almost  900,000  pounds.  At  this  price,  he  was  de- 
clared the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people. 

♦Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues  were  twice  the  amount  of  this 
sum,  he  could  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  without  exceedingly  over- 
taxing his  subjects.  They  were  already  highly  discontented  by  bis  not 
claiming  the  isle  of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient  appanage  of  Egypt,  and  in  case  of 
f«fusal,  declaring  war  against  the  Romans.  In  this  disposition,  the  extra- 
ordinary imposts  he  was  obliged  to  exact,  having  finally  exasperated  tbem, 
they  rose  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of 
his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  so  well,  that  the  Egyptians  either  believ- 
ed, or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he  had  perished.  They  declared  Berenice, 
the  eld(»st  of  his  three  daughters,  queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because 
they  were  both  much  younger  than  lier. 

t  Ptolemy,  however,  having  landed  at  tlie  isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was'iifr 
his  way  to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who,  aAer  his  deatli  was  called 
Cato  of  Utica,  w-as  also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince  being 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  imme- 
diately to  let  him  know  of  bis  arrival ;  expecting  that  he  would  come  di- 
rectly to  visit  him.  We  may  here  see  an  instance  of  Roman  grandeur,  or 
rather  haughtiness.  Cato  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say  to  him,  he  might  come  to  him  if  he  thought  fit.  Cato  did  not  vouch- 
safe so  much  as  to  rise,  when  Ptolemy  entered  his  chamber,  and  saluting 
him.  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  him  sit  down.  The  king,  though  in 
some  confusion  upon  this  reception,  could  not  but  admire,  how  so  much 
haughtiness  and  state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But  he  was  very 
much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaining  himself,  Cato  blamed  him,  in  di- 
rect terms,  for  quitting  tlie  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself  to 
tlie  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  sufier  a- 
thousand  indignities,  lie  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  though  be  should 
sell  all  Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufiicicnt  to  satisfy  their  avidity.  lie 
advised  him  therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his 
subjects;  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  andoiering 
him  his  mediation  and  good  offices. 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  baring  ma- 
turely considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  tdd  him,  perceived  the  error  he 
had  committed  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  6f  reium- 
ingtoiu  But  the  friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey  to 
make  him  go  to  Rome,  one  may  easily  guess  with  what  view3,  dissuaded 
him  from  following  Cato^s  good  counsel.  He*  had  time  enough  to  repent  it, 
when  he  found  himself  in  that  proud^  city,  reduced  to  solicit  his  business 
from  gate  to  gate,  like  a  private  person. 

{  Cjcsar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome ; 
he  was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who  was  tliere, 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him. 
Besides  the  money  he  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with- 
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Caesar,  Ptolcmj  had  afterwards  cultivated  his  friendship  by  Tarious  servi- 
ces, which  he  had  rendered  him  during  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  had 
maintained  8000  horse  for  him  in  that  of  Judea.  Having  tlieretore  made 
Jiis  complaint  to  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded  that 
they  should  oblige  them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were 
engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance  granted  him.  Fompey's  faction  obtained 
bim  their  compliance.  The  consul  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated 
from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria,  had  fallen  by  lot,  was  charged  with 
the  re-establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the  throne. 

*  But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  Egyptians  having  been  informed 
that  their  king  was  not  dead  as  they  -believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to 
Rome,  sent  thither  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justify  the  revolt  before  the  sen- 
ate. That  embassy  consisted  of  more  than  100  persons,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  a  celebrated  philosopher,  named  Dion,  who  had  considerable  friends  at 
Rome.  Ptolemy  having  received  advice  of  this,  A>und  means  to  destroy 
most  of  those  ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  intimidated 
those  so  much,  whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid 
either  to  acqurt  themselves  of  their  commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for  so 
many  murders.  But  as  all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  ai 
highly  odious  as  he  was  before  contemptible ;  and  his  immense  profusion, 
in  gaining  the  poorest  and  most  self  interested  senators,  became  so  public, 
that  nothing  else  was  talked  ot  throughout  the  city. 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity,  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  all  the  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Fa- 
vonius,  the  stoic  philosoplier,  was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  himself  against 
Ptolemy.  Upon  his  request  it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to 
attend,  in  order  to  their  knowing  the  truth  from  his  own  mouth.  But  the 
king^s  party,  composed  of  that  of  Pompey  and  Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  had 
corrupted  with  money,  and  of  those  who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  oth- 
ers, acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dion  did  not  dare  to  appear  ;  and 
Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some  small  time  after,  though 
he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  juridically,  the  king  was  discharged  ot 
it,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the  action. 

Whether  that  prince  thought  thai  nothing  further  at  Rome  demanded  his 
presence,  or  apprehended  receiving  some  affi-ont,  haled  as  he  was,  if  he  con- 
tinued there  any  longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and 
retired  to  Ephesus^  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait  there  the  deci- 
sion of  bis  destiny. 

His  affair,  in  effect,  made  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active,  enterprising  young  man, 
who  did  not  want  eloquence,  declared  himself,  in  frequent  harangues  against 
Ptolemy  and  Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people  with  singula^ 
pleasure,  and  extraordinary  applause. 

t  In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls 
were  elected  ;  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had  quitted  that  office,  he  proposed 
to  the  {)eople  an  oracle  of  the  Sybils,  which  imported,  '*  If  a  king  of 
*'  Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid,  applies  to  you,  you  shall  not  refuse  him 
'*  your  amity  ;  but,  however,  you  shall  not  give  him  any  troops  ;  for  if 
^'  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much.*' 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the  sen- 
ate, in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  whether  they  were  proper  to  be  di- 
vulged.    But  Cato,  apprehending  that  the  king's  faction  might  occasion  the 
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passing  a  resolution  there  to  suppress  this,  v?bich  was  so  opposite  to  tbat 
prince,  immediately  presented  the  priest,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were 
deposited,  to  the  people,  and  obliged  them,  by  the  authority  which  his  of* 
fice  as  tribune  gave  him,  to  expose  what  they  had  found  in  tfaena  to  the  pub- 
lic, without  demanding  the  senate's  opinion. 

This  was  a  new  str<jj£e  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words 
of  the  Sybil  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vul- 
gar, which  their  enemies  desired.  So  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  was 
expired,  not  being  willing  to  receive  the  a£front  to  his  face,  of  having  the 
senate's  decree  revoked,  by  which  he  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy, 
set  out  immediately  for  his  province  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  nanied 
Marcellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having  proposed  the  oracle  to 
the  senate,  it  was  decreed,  that  regard  sliould  be  had  tp  it,  and  that  it  ap- 
peared dangerous  for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  of  £^ypt  by 
^ce. 

We  mu^t  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple,  oi 
rather  so  stupid,  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  Nobody  doubted, 
but  that  it  had  been  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the 
work  of  some  secret  intrigue  of  policy.  But  it  had  been  published  and 
approved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  credulous  and  superstitious  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  the  senate  could  pass  no  other  judgment  upon  it. 

This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemy  to  change  his  measures.  Seeing 
that  Lentulus  had  too  many  enemies  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  tlie  decree,  bj 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  for  his  re-^stablisbment,  and  demanding 
by  Ammonius  his  ambassador,  whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey 
should  be  appointed  to  execute  the  same  commission  ;  because,  it  not  being 
possible  to  execute  it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  the  oiacle,  he  judg- 
ed, with  reason,  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute,  in  the  room  of  force,  a 
person  of  great  authority  ;  and  Pompey  was  at  that  time  at  the  hi^iest 
pitch  of  liis  glory,  from  his  success  in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the 
greatest  and  roost  powerful  king  Asia  bad  seen  since  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the  senate,  and  debated  with  great 
vivacity  by  the  different  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.  *  The  dilfereece  of 
opinions  caused  several  sittings  to  be  lost  without  any  determination.  Ci« 
^ero  never  quitted  tlie  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who  duriflg 
his  consulship,  had  infinitely  contributed  to  his  being  recalled  from  banish* 
ment.  But  what  means  was  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condi- 
tion things  stood  ?  And  what  could  that  proconsul  do  against  a  great 
kingdom,  without  using  the  force  of  arms,  which  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  oracle  ?  In  this  mapner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  sublilty, 
tiiat  were  not  used  to  consider  things  in  different  lights.  The  oracle  only 
prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troops  for  his  re-estdblishment.  CoitU  not 
Lentulus  have  left  him  in  some  place  near  the  frontiers,  and  went,  however, 
with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexandria  ?  AAer  he  had  taken  it  he  m^X 
have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king 
tliither,  who  would  have  found  all  things  disposed  for  his  reception  without 
violence  or  troops.  This  was  Cicero's  advice  ;  to  confirm  which,  1  diall 
repeat  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  wrote  by  him  at  that  time  to 
Lentulus  ;  '*  You  are  the  best  judge,"  says  he,  "  as  you  aie  master  of  Ci- 
^'  licia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake  and  efifect  If  it  secns 
ii  practicable  for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  poasess  yourself  of  the  rest 
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**  4ii'  Egfpt,  it  is,  ivHhout  doubt,  botb  for  jour  own  dnd  the  holKNir  of  die 
*'  conuiiouwealth,  that  jou  should  gp  thither  with  your  fleet  and  armj,  leay* 
'^  ing  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  in  some  other  neighbouring  place  ;  in  or* 
**  der,  that  after  yon  have  appeased  the  revolt,  and  left  good  garrisons 
'*  where  necessary,  that  prince  may  safely  return  thither.*  In  this  man- 
*^  ner  you  will  reinstate  him,  aecordiae  to  tlie  senate's  first  decree,  and  bo 
*^  be  restoied  without  troops,  which  our  aeaiots  assure  us  is  the  sense  of  the 
*'  Sybil."  Would  one  believe  that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair  so  im- 
portant as  that  in  the  present  question,  should  be  capable  of  an  evasion, 
which  appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon  which 
Cicero  valued  himself?  It  was,  because  he  reckoned  the  oracle  only  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Sybils,  as  indeed  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance 
and  imposture. 

Lentulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were  great 
and  real,  was  afraid  to  engage  ia  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  '^  that!  all  the  world 
**  would  judge  of  his  conduct  from  the  event ;  that  therefore  he  had  only  to 
^*  take  bis  measures  so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success,  and  that  otherwise  he 
<*  would  do  better  not  to  undertake  it. 

Gabiofus,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was  less 
apprehensive  and  cautious.  Though  every  proconsul  was  prohibited  by  an 
express  law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war  whatsoever,  even  upon 
the  nearest  border,  without  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched 
to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  prince  of  Parthia,  expelled  Media  by  the  king  his 
brother,  which  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  |  He  had  already 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined 
bim  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron,  who  had 
?ery  lately  been  declared  consul  lor  the  year  ensuing.  By  those  letters  he 
conjured  Gabinius  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals  that  prince 
should  make  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establishment  in  his  kingdom. 
However  dangerous  that  conduct  might  be,  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and 
still  more,  the  hope  of  considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver. 
The  lively  remoiistrances  of  Anthony,  who  sought  occasions  to  signalize 
bimaelf,  and  was  besides  inclined  to  please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  flat- 
tered his  ambition,  fully  determined  him.  This  was  the  famous  Mark  An- 
thony, who  afterwards,  formed  the  second  triumvirate  with  Octavius  and 
LepiduE.  Gabinius  had  engaged  him  to  follow  htm  into  Syria,  by  giving 
bJm  the  command  of  his  cavalry.  The  more  dangerous  the  enterprize,  the 
inoi?e  right  Gabinius  thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it.  The 
latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  offered  him  for 
himself  and  the  army  10,000  talents,  (or  1,500,000  [x>unds,)  the  greatest 
part  to  be  advanced  immediately  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as 
lie  should  be  reinstated.     Gabinius  accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation. 

U  ^SXP^  ^^  continued  under  the  government  of  queen  Berenice.  As 
fiooo  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown 

*  Ita  fore  ut  per  te  restituatur,  quemadmodum  initio  senatus  censuit  ;  et  sine 
muUitudiue  reducatur,  quemadmodum  homines,  i  eligiosi  bybiUs  piacet^e  dixe- 
runt. 

I  Ex  cvcntu  homines  de  tuo  consilio  esse  judicaturos,  vide  mus.  ^  Nos  qui- 
dem  hoc  sentimns  ;  si  explorature  tibi  sit,  posse  te  iUius  regni  {jotiri,  non  esse 
cunctandom  ;  sin  dubium,  non  esse  conandum 
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and  Berenice  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selena's 
side,  was  the  nearest  male  heir.  The  ambassadors  found  him  dead,  and 
returned  ;  they  brought  an  account  that  his  brother  Seleucus,  sirnamed 
Cybiosactes,  was  stili  alive.  The  same  o£fers  were  made  to  him,  which  be. 
accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of  mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  bad  n* 
thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  His  first  care  was,  to  cause  the  body  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  in  a  coffin  of  glass,  in  order  to  seize  that  of 
gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then.  This  action,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  a  like  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally  odious  to  his  queen  and 
subjects,  she  caused  him  to  be  strangled  soon  after.  He  was  the  last  prince 
of  the  race  of  the  Scleucides.  She  aflen/vards  espoused  Archelaus,  higli 
priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the  great  Mithri* 
dates^  though  in  effect  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  chief  general. 

Gabinius,  after  having  rc-passed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  Palestine, 
marched  directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  roost  to  be  feared  in  this  war, 
was  the  way  by  which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  Peleusiuro  ;  for 
they  could  not  avoid  passing  plains  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth,  as 
was  terrible  to  think  on,  and  so  dry,  that  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of  wa- 
ter the  whole  length  of  the  moors  of  Serbonida.  Anthony,  who  was  sent 
before  with  the  horse,  not  only  seized  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusl- 
um,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side,  with  the  whole  garrison,  he  made  the 
way  secure  for  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  the 
expedition. 

The  enemy  found  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  desire  of  glory,  which 
possessed  Anthony  ;  for  Flolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than, 
out  of  the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the 
Egyptians  in  it  to  the  sword.  But  Anthony,  who  rightly  judged  that  act  of 
cruelty  would  revert  upon  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from 
executing  his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters  which  immediately 
followed  one  another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valor,  but  distia- 
guishcd  himself  by  all  the  conduct  of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Anthony's  good  success,  be  en- 
tered the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
are  very  low,  the  properest  time,  in  coniequence,  for  the  conquest  of  it. 
Archelaus,  who  was  brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be 
done  in  his  defence,  and  disputed  his  ground  very  well  with  the  enemy.. 
After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order  to  march  against  the  Romans,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  encamp,  and  break  ground  for  tlie  intrenchments,  the 
Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  raised  an  ootcry 
that  Archelaus  should  employ  the  mercenaries  in  such  work,  at  the  ex- 
])ensc  of  the  public.  What  could  be  expected  from  such  troops  in  a  bat- 
tle ?  They  were,  in  effect,  soon  put  to  the  route.  Archelaus  was  killed, 
fighting  valiantly.  Anthony,  who  had  been  his  particular  friend  and  guest, 
having  found  his  body  upon  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  royal  manner, 
and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great  magnificence.  By  this  action  be 
left  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  scn'ed  with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  singular 
^"alor  and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took  entire 
possession  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it,  Gabinius 
left  him  some  Roman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person.  Tho6e  troops 
contracted  at  Alexandria  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and 
^avc  in  to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  reigned  there  in  almost  every 
clU:.     Aulctcs  put  his  daughter  Berenice  to  death,. for  having  worn  the 
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crown  during  bis  exile ;  and  afterwards  got  rid  in  the  same  manner,  qf  aU 
the  rich  persons  who  had  been  of  the  adverse  party  to  him.  He  had  ocr- 
casion  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up  the  sum  lie  bad 
promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  wai  indebted  for  his  re-establish- 
menu 

*  The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmuring ;  but 
some  days  aAer,  a  Roman  soldier  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither 
the  fear  of  Gabinius,  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  peo-. 
pie  from  tearing  him  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to 
the  gods  of  the  country  ;  for  cats  were  of  that  number. 

t  Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,. 
except  that  C.  Rabirius  Poslhumus,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused  to 
be  lent  him,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  hav- 
ing gone  to  him  ii>order  to  bis  being  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated, 
that  prince  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  despaired  of  satisfying  him, 
unless  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  revenues  ;  by 
which  means  he  might  reimburse  himself  by  little  and  little  with  his  own 
hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having  accepted  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of 
losing  his  debt  if  he  refused  it,  the  king  soon  found  a  colour  for  causing 
bim  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  Csesar'a 
friends,  and  though  Pompey  was  in  some  measure  security  for  the  debt,  aa 
the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his  presence,  and  by 
kis  procurement,  in  a  country  house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from  prison 
and  Egypt,  more  miserable  than  he  went  thither.  To  complete  his  disgrace^ 
he  wa»  prosecuted  in  form  as  soon  an  he  returned  to  Rome,  for  having  aid- 
ed Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  be  had  lent  him  for  Ihat 
use  ;  of  having  dishonouied  his  quality  of  Roman  knight,  by  the  employ- 
ment he  had  accepted  in  Egypt ;  and  lastly,  of  having  shared  in  the  mo- 
ney which  Gabinius  brought  from  thence,  with  whom  it  was  alleged,  lie 
bad  a  fellow  feeling.  Cicero's  discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still 
bave,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  this  un- 
worthy king. 

i  Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  about  four  years  after  his  re-establisbinent.  He  left  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and 
ordered  by  his  will  that  they  should  marry  together,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  house  and  govern  jointly  ;  and  because  they  were  both  very 
young,  for  the  daughter,  who  was  the  eldest,  was  only  17  years  of  age,  be 
left  them  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous 
Cleopatra,  whose  history  it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  ||  We  find  the  people 
appointed  Pompey  the  young  king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  s» 
basely  ordered  bim  to  be  put  to  death. 

SECTION  IT. 

CtKOPATRA   EXPELLED   THE   THRONE  ;     BUT   IS    ATTERWAKDS,   WITH   HER 
YOUNGER  BROTHER,  RE-£STiJ3LISUED. POMPEY  ASSASSINATED. 

§  LITTLE  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother'* 
Bcign.     That  prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eu* 

•  DIod.  S\c.  1.  i,  p.  74, 75.  f  Cic  pro  Rabir.  Posth. 
t  A.  M.  3953.    Ant  J.  C.  51.       Ca».  de  Bello.  CivL  UL 

I  A.  ^%56^  Ant.  J.  €•  48    Plut^  in  Pomp.  p.  659—662.    Id.  in  C see-  p. 
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finch,  and  of  Achillas  the  g^eral  of  his  army.    Those  two  minifllem,  no 

doubt,  to  engross  all  afRairs  to  themselves,  bad  deprived  Cleopatra,  in  ^M 
king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the  sovereignty  left  her  by  the  wilt  of  Auletes^ 
Injured  in  this  manner^  she  li^ent  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  raise  tPJop9 
in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  difference  between  the  brother 
and  sister,  that  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  to 
Egypt ;  conceiving*  (hat  he  should  find  there  an  open  and  assured  asylum 
in  his  misfortunes.  He  bad  been  the  protector  of  Auletes,  the  father  of 
the  reigning  kingi  and  it  was  solely  to  his  credit  he  was  indebted  for  his 
re*establishment.  He  was  in  hopes  of  finding  the  son  grateful,  and  of  being 
powerfully  assisted  by  him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the 
coast  with  his  army,  between  Pelusium  and  mount  Cassius,  and  Cleopatra 
at  no  great  distance,  at  the  head  of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approach- 
ing the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  demand  permission  to  land,  and  enter  hit 
kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Potbinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodotos, 
the  rhetorician,  the  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what 
answer  they  should  make.  Pompey^  in  the  mean  time,  waited  (he  result  of 
that  council  and  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three 
unworthy  persons  that  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  safety  toCssar, 
who  was  bis  father  in  law,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans.  This  council 
differed  in  opinion  ;  some  were  lor  receiving  him,  others  for  having  him 
told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere.  Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these 
methods  ;  and  displaying  all  his  eloquence,  undertook  to  demonstate,  that 
there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made,  than  that  of  ridding  the  world  of 
htm.  His  reason  was,  because  if  they  received  him,  Caesar  would  never 
forgive  the  having  assisted  his  enemy  ;  if  they  sent  him  away  without  aid, 
and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  be  would  not  fail  (o  revenge 
himself  upon  them,  for  their  refusal ;  that  therefore  there  was  no  security 
for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death  ;  by  which  means  they  would  gain 
Caesar's  friendship,  and  prevent  the  other  from  ever  doing  them  any  hurt ; 
for,  said  he,  according  to  the  proverb,  '^  dead  men-do  not  bite.'* 

This  advice  carried  it,  as  being  in  their  sense  the  wisest  and  most  safe. 
Septimus,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypi^  and  some 
others  were  charged  with  putting  it  into  execution.  They  went  to  take 
Pompey  on  board  a  shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  great  vessels  couk)  not 
approach  the  shore  without  difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the 
sea  side,  as  with  design  to  do  honour  to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their 
bead.  The  perfidious  Septimus  tendered  bis  hand  to  Pompey,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  and  bade  him  conic  to  him,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought  to  re- 
gard as  his  ward  and  son.  Pompey  then  embraced  bis  wife  Cornelia,  who 
was  already  in  tears  for  bis  death ;  and  after  having  repeated  these  verses  of 
Sophocles,  "  Every  man  that  enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  bis 
slave,  though  free  before,"  he  went  into  the  shallop.  When  they  saw 
themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  him  before  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off 
bis  head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  strand,  where  it  had  no  other  fune- 
ral than  what  one  of  his  freed  men  gave  it  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  Ro- 
man who  was  there  by  chance.  They  raised  him  a  wretched  funeral  pile, 
and  covered  him  witii  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had  been  driven 
ashore  there. 

730,  731.  Appian.  c!e  Bel.  Civ.  p.  4S0-.484.  Cks.  de  Bel.  Civ.  I.  lii.  Dwd 
1.  xlU.  p.  200*-206. 
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CoraeUa  bad.  seen  Pompej  massacred  before  her  ejes.  It  is  easier  to 
imagine  Ibe  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical  an 
objeci,  than  to  describe  iu  Those  who  were  in  her  gaUey,  and  in  two  oth- 
er ships  in  company  with  it,  made  the  coast  resound  widi  the  cries  they 
raised,  and  weighing  anchor  immediately,  set  sail  before  the  wind,  which 
blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  lo  sea.  This  prevented  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from  pursuing  their  design. 

Csiaar  made  all  possible  hasia  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither  he  suspected 
Pompey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  htm  alive. 
That  he  might  be  there  the  sooner^  he  carried  very  few  troops  with  him  ; 
only  800  horse,  and  3200  foot.  He  lef)  the  rest  of  his  army  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant  generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  victory  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  all 
those  countries.*  As  for  his  person,  confiding  in  his  reputation,  and  the 
success  of  bis  arms  at  Fbarsalia,  and  reckoning  ail  places  secure  for  him, 
he  made  no  scruple  to  laud  at  Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he  had.  He 
was  very  nigh  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey *s  death,  and  found  the  city 
in  great  confusion.  Theodotus,  believing  be  should  do  him  an  exceeding 
pleasure,  presented  him  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at 
seeing  it,  and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  liorror. 
He  even  caused  it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities  ;  and  the 
better  to  express  his  esteem  for  Pompey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  mem- 
ory, he  received  with  great  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favours  all  who  bad 
adhered  to  him  then  in  Eg>'pt,  and  wrote  to  bis  friends  at  Rome,  that  the 
highest  and  most  grateful  advantage  of  his  victory,  was  to  find  every  day 
some  new  occasion  to  preserve  the  lives,  and  do  services  to  some  citizens 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and  abundance  of 
murders  were  committed  there  ;  the  city  having  neither  law  nor  government, 
because  without  a  master.  Caesar  perceiving  that  the  small  number  of 
troops  with  him  were  far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  sedi- 
tious populace,  gave  orders  for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia  to  march  thither. 
It  was  not  in  his  power  to  leave  Egypt,  because  of  the  Etesian  winds, 
which,  in  that  country,  blew  continually  in  the  dog  days,  and  prevent  all 
vessels  from  quitting  Alexandria  ;  those  winds  are  then  always  full  north. 
Not  to  lose  time,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the  money  due  to  him  from 
Auletes,  and  took  cognisance  of  the  difference  between  Ptolemy  and  his 
sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Ceesar  was  consul  for  the  first  time,  Auletes  had 
gained  him,  by  the  promise  of  6000  talents,  and  by  that  means  had  assured 
himself  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  bad  given 
him  an  obligation  for  the  remainder. 

Caesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he  wanted  for  the 
subsistence  of  bis  troops,  and  exacted  with  rigor.  Polhinus,  Ptolemy's 
first  minister,  employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigor  appear  still 
greater  than  it  really  was.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  to  be  found  in  them,  and  made  the  king,  and  all  the  great  persons  of 
tlie  kingdom,  eat  out  of  eartlien  or  wooden  vessels  ;  insinuating  underhand* 
that  Caesar  had  seized  upon  all  their  silver  and  gold  plate,  in  order  to  ren- 

*  Cxsar  coniisus  fama  rerum  gestarum,  infirmis  auxiliis  proficisci  non  dw- 
bitaverat ;  atque  omen  sibi  locum  tutum  fore  existimabat«    Ca:» 
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der  bim  odious  to  the  populace  hy  such  reports,  wbich  did  not  want  ap« 
pearaDce,  though  entirely  groundless. 

But  what  finally  incens^  the  Egyptians  against  Csesar,  and  made  then 
at  last  take  anns,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which  be  acted  as  judge  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear  bt^ 
fore  him  for  the  decision  of  their  difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what 
he  &>unded  his  audiority  for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  de« 
creed  in  form,  that  they  should  disband  their  armies,  should  appear  and 
plead  their  cause  before  bim,  and  receive  such  sentence  as  he  should  pas* 
between  them.  This  order  was  looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the 
royal  dignity,  which  being  independent,  acknowledged  no  superior,  and 
could  be  judged  by  no  tribunal.  Cssar  replied  to  these  complaints,  that 
be  acted  only  in  virtue  of  being  arbiter  by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had 
put  his  children  under  the  tuition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  of 
which  the  whole  authority  was  then  vested  in  his  person,  in  quality  of  con- 
sul ;  that  as  guardian,  he  had  a  right  to  arbitrate  between  them  ;  and  that 
all  he  pretended  to,  as  executor  of  the  will,  was  to  establish  peace  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  This  explanation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was 
at  length  brought  before  Caesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the 
cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  her  presence  would  be 
more  persuasive  than^any  advocate  she  could  employ  with  her  judge.  She 
caused  him  to  be  tuld,  that  she  perceived  that  those  she  employed  in  her 
Sehalf  betrayed  her,  and  demanded  his  permission  to  appear  in  person. 
Plutarch  says,  it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed  her  to  come  and  plead  her 
cause. 

That  princess  took  nobody  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  Apd]odoru» 
the  Sicilian,  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  waiJs  of 
the  citadel  of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  at  night.  Finding  that 
there  was  no  means  of  entering  without  being  known,  she  thought  oif  this 
stratagem ;  she  laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes  ^ 
Apollodorus  wrapt  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  man- 
ner carried  it  through  the  port  of  the  citadel  to  Caesar's  apartment,  who  wa9 
far  from  being  displeased  with  the  stratagem.r  The  first  sight  of  so  beauti- 
fol  a  person  had  all  the  effect  upon  him  that  she  had  desired. 

Caesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again, 
and  be  reconciled  with  ber.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  be*' 
come  fai8  adversary  ;  and  having  learned  that  bis  sister  was  then  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  in  Csesar^s  own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  tlie  utmost  fury,  and  in 
the  open  street  took  the  dradem  off  his  bead,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  oo 
the  ground  ;  crying  out,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed, 
and  relating  the  circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  city  was  in  motion*  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  populace,  and  led  them  on  tumultuously  to  charge  Caesar  with  all  the 
fury  natural  on  such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers  whom  Caesar  had  with  hfm,  secured  the  person  of 
Ptolemy.  But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed,  were  dis- 
persed in  the  several  quarters  of  that  great  city,  Caesar  had  infailibly  been 
overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  that  forious  populace,  if  he  had  not  bad 
the  presence  of  mind  to  show  himself  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace  so 
high  that  he  bad  nothing  to  fear  upon  it ;  from  hence  he  assured  them,  that 
they  would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those 
promises  appeased  the  Egyptians  a  little. 
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The  next  day  he  brought  out  FuAemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembljr 
<^the  people,  summoned  by  his  order.  After  having  caused  the  will  of 
the  late  king  to  be  read,  be  decreed,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  ihe  intent  of  tliat 
will ;  and  that  Ptolemy  the  younger  eon,  and  Arsinue  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the  last  article  to  ap|)eai»e  the  pMH 
pie  ;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift  he  made  them,  as  the  Romans  were  actually 
in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared  the  effects  of  the  Alexandrian's 
fury  ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  danger,  was  the  reason  of  his  making 
this  concession. 

*  The  whole  world  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree,  except 
only  Pothious.  As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the  breach  between 
Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  and  the  expulsion  of  that  [>rincess  troni  th« 
fhrooe,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  consequences  of  this  accom- 
modation would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To  prevent  the  eiiect  of  Caesar's  de- 
cree,  he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discontent. 
He  gave  out,  that  Caesar  had  only  granted  this  decree  by  tbrce,  and  through 
fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  his  true  design  was  to  place 
only  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the  Egyptians  exceeding- 
ly feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should  govern  them  akine, 
and  have  all  authority  to  herself.  When  he  saw  that  the  people  came  in  to 
his  views,  he  made  Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Pelusi- 
um,  in  order  to  drive  Csesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  of  that  ar- 
my put  all  things  into  their  first  confusion.  Achillas,  who  had  20,000 
good  troops,  despised  Caesar's  small  number,  and  believed  be  should  over^ 
power  him  immediately.  But  Csesar  posted  his  men  so  well  in  the  streets, 
and  upon  the  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  his  possession,  that  he  found  do  dif- 
ficulty in  supporting  their  attack. 

When  they  saw  they  could  not  force  him,  they  changed  their  measures, 
and  marched  towards  the  port,  with  design  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  fleet,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  him,  in 
consequence,  from  receiving  succours  and  convoys  on  that  side.  But 
Csesar  again  frustrated  their  designs,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  by  possessing  himself  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  which  he  gar- 
risoned. By  this  means  he  preserved  and  secured  his  communication  with 
the  sea,  without  which  he  had  been  ruined  effectually.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels on  fire  came  so  near  the  quay,  that  the  flames  catched  the  neighbouring 
bouses,  from  whence  they  spread  throughout  the  whole  quarter  called  Bru- 
chion.  It  was  at  this  time  the  famous  library  was  consumed,  which  had 
been  the  work  of  so  many  kings,  and  in  which  there  were  400,000  volumes. 
What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature ! 

Caesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  bands,  sent  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  amongst  others,  to  Domitius  Calvi- 
nus,  whom  he  had  lefl  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  his 
danger.  That  general  immediately  detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land 
and  the  other  by  sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time  ;  the  oth- 
er, that  marched  by  land,  did  not  go  thither  at  all.  Before  it  had  got  there 
the  war  was  at  an  end.  But  Caesar  was  best  served  by  Milhridates  the 
Pergamenian,  whom  he  sent  into  Syria  and  Celicia  ;  for  he  brcuicht  him 
the  troops,  which  extricated  him  out  of  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL 

Whilst  he  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  might  not  fight  an  ar- 
my so  superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his 
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possession  to  be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it 
with  tours  and  other  works.  Those  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre 
very  near  it,  which  be  made  use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  th^  way  that  led  to  the 
port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Caesar's  hands  ;  and  Pothinus,  bis  govern- 
or and  first  minister,  who  was  of  intelligence  with  Achillas,  gave  him  ad- 
vice of  all  that  passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  siege  with  vigor. 
One  of  his  letters  was  at  last  intercepted,  and  his  treason  being  tberebj 
discovered,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Arsinoe  the 
youngest  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehending  the  same  fate,  because  he  bad 
shared  in  that  treason,  carried  off  the  young  princess,  and  escaped  into  the 
eamp  of  the  Egyptians  ;  who,  not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  familj 
at  their  head,  were  overjoyed  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed  her  queen. 
But  Ganymedes,  who  entertained  thoughts  of  supplanting  Achillas,  caused 
that  general  to  be  accused  of  having  given  up  the  fleet  to  Csesar,  that  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  which  occasioned  that  general's  being  put 
to  death,  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  transferred  to  him.  He  took 
also  upon  him  the  administration  of  all  other  affairs ;  and  undoubtedly  did 
not  want  capacity  for  the  employment  of  a  prime  minister,  probity  ohij  ex- 
icepted,  which  is  often  reckoned  little  or  no  qualification.  For  he  had  all 
the  necessary  penetration  and  activity,  and  contrived  a  thousand  artful 
stratagems  to  distress  Cxsar  during  the  continuance  of  this  war. 

For  instance,  he  found  means  to  spoil  all  the  fresh  water  in  his  quarter, 
and  was  very  near  destroying  him  by  that  means.  For  there  was  no  other  fresh 
water  in  Alexandria,  but  that  of  the  Nile.  *  In  every  house  were  vaulted 
reservoirs,  where  it  was  kept.  Every  year,  upon  the  great  swell  of  tbe 
Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  came  in  by  a  canal,  which  had  been  cut  for 
that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  purpose,  was  turned  into  the  vaulted  re- 
servoirs which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  when  it  grew  dear  by  de* 
grees.  The  masters  of  houses  and  their  families  drank  of  this  water ;  but 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  were  forced  to  drink  the  running  water,  which  was 
muddy  and  very  uowliolesome  ;  for  there  were  no  springs  in  the  city. 
Those  caverns  were  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  had  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  This  provision  of  water  served  for  the  whole  jear. 
Every  house  had  an  opening,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which 
the  water  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused 
ail  tlie  communications  with  the  caverns  m  the  quarters  of  Caesar  to  be  stop- 
ped up  ;  and  then  found  means  to  turn  the  sea  water  into  the  latter,  and 
thereby  spoiled  all  his  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  tbe 
water  was  spoiled,  Caesar's  soldiers  made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a 
tumult,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  quarter,  very  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediately  thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be 
sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found,  which  supplied  them  with  water 
enough  to  make  them  amends  for  that  which  was  spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Caesar's  receiving  advice,  that  the  legion  CalviJiius  had 
sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Lybia,  which  was  not  very  dis- 
tant, he  advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexandria. 
Ganymedes  was  apprised  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyp- 
tian ships  he  could  get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle 
|M:tually  ensued  between  tbe  two  fleets.     Caesar  had  the  advantage,  ami 

•  There  are  to  this  day  exactly  the  same  kind  of  caves  at  Alexandria,  which 
are  filled  onc^  a  year,  as  of  old.    Tlicvepot's  travel^ 
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brought    his  legion  without   danger  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  ;  and, 
had  not  the  night  came  on,  the  ships  of  ihe  enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  tc^ether  all  the  ships  in  (he  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  A  second  action  was  unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climb* 
ed  in  throngs  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  next  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the 
fight,  and  expected  the  success  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  The  all  of  the  Ro^ 
mans  was  at  stake,  to  whom  there  was  no  resource  left  if  they  tost  this  battle. 
Csesar  was  again  victorious.  The  Rhodians,  by  their  valor  and  skill  in 
paval  affairs,  contributed  exceedingly  to  this  victory. 

CsBsar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
where  he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the 
mole,  called  the  Heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent. 
But  after  having  obtained  several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the 
Joss  of  more  than  800  men,  and  was  very  near  falling  himself  in  his  retreat  ; 
for  the  ship,  in  which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  being  ready  to  sink  with 
the  too  great  number  of  people  who  had  entered  it  with  him  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next  ship.  Whilst 
be  was  in  the  sea,  he  held  one  hand  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papery 
of  consequence,  and  swam  with  the  other  ;  so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  give  Cae- 
sar's troops  new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least 
dissembled  such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king 
of  him  ;  assuring  him,  that  his  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  dif- 
ferences. Caesar,  who  well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was 
not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  iheir  professions  ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in 
giving  them  up  their  king's  person,  and  if  they  failed  in  their  promises,  the 
fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  side,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
grant  their  demand.  He  exhorted  the  young  prince,  to  take  the  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  sentiments  of  peace  and 
equity ;  to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a  war,  very  imprudently  underta- 
ken, distressed  his  dominions  ;  to  approve  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  him  his  liberty  ;  and  to  "show  his  gratitude 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  father.  Ptolemy,  early  instructed  by 
bis  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit,  begged  ofCxsar,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  not  to  deprive  hira  of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  him,  than  to  reign  over  others.*  The  sequel  soon 
explained  how  much  sincerity  there  was  in  those  tears  and  professions  of 
amity.  He  was  no  sooner  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hos- 
tilities with  more  vigor  than  ever.  The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  the  means 
of  their  fleet,  to  cut  off  Caesar's  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  a  new 
fight  at  sea  near  Canopus,  in  which  Caesar  was  again  victorious.  When 
this  battle  was'fought,  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  was  upon  the  point  of  ar- 
riving with  the  army,  which  he  was  bringing  to  the  aid  of  Caesar. 

t  He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  assemble  all  the  troopq  he 
could,  and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
sion with  such  diligence  and  prudence,  that  he  had  soon  formed  a  conside- 
rable array.  Antipater,  the  Idumean  contributed  very  much  towards  it. 
He  not  only  joined  him  with  3000  Jews,  but  engaged  several  neighbouring 

*  Regius  animus  disciplinis  fallacisimis  cniditus,  no  agentis  sux  morilius  de^ 
generaret,  flens  orare  contra  Ca&sarem  coepit,  ne  se  demitteret ;  nou  enim  reg- 
pum  ipsum  sibi  conspectu  Cssjaris  esse  Jucundius.    Hieix).  de  Uell.  Alex. 

t  Joseph.  Atni^.  1.  adv.  €•  14, 15. 
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princes  of  Arabia  and  Coelosyrra  to  send  him  troops.  Itfitbridates,  with 
Antipater,  who  accompanied  bim  in  person,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  upoa 
arriving  before  Pelusium,  they  carried  that  place  by  storm.  They  were 
indebted  principally  to  Antipater*s  bravery  for  tlie  taking  of  this  city  ;  for 
he  was  the  first  that  mounted  the  breach,  and  got  upon  the  wall,  and  there** 
by  opened  the  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to  carry  the  town. 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  past 
through  the  country  of  Onion,  of  which  the  Jews,  who  inhabited  it,  had 
seized  all  the  passes.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  whoitt 
design  was  upon  the  point  of  miscarrying,  if  Antipater,  by  his  credit,  and 
that  of  Hyrcanus,  from  whom  he  brought  them  letters,  had  not  engaged 
them  to  espouse  Caesar's  party.  Upon  the  spreading  of  that  news,  the  Jews 
of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mithridates  received  from  both  all  the  pro* 
visions  his  army  had  <Kcasion  for.  When  they  were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy 
detached  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Nile  with  them.  A 
battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  put  himijelf  at  the  head  of 
part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to  Antipater.  Mith- 
ridate's  wing  was  soon  broke  and  obliged  to  give  way ;  but  Antipater,  who 
had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to  his  relief.  The  battle  began 
afresh,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated.  Mithridates  and  Antipater  pursued 
them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained  the  field  of  battle.  They  took 
even  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obliged  those  who  remained  to  escape,  by  re* 
passing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  array,  in  order  to  overpower  the 
victors.  Ceesar  also  marched  to  support  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  be  had  joined 
them,  came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  he  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Ptolemy,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  In 
the  Nile.     Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Coesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  January ;  and  not 
finding  any  further  opposition  to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to 
Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in 
effect  giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone  ;  for  that  young  prince  was  only  eleven 
years  old.  The  passion  which  Csesar  had  conceived  for  that  princess  was 
properly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embarking  in  so  dangerous  a  war.  He  had 
by  her  one  son,  called  Cesario,  whom  Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death 
when  he  became  master  of  Alexandria.  His  affection  for  Cleopatra  kept 
him  much  longer  in  Egypt,  than  his  affairs  required  ;  for  though  eveiy^ 
thing  was  settled  in  that  kingdom  by  the  end  of  January,  he  did  not  leave 
it  till  the  end  of  April,  according  to  Appian,  who  says  he  staid  there  nine 
months.     He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the  year  before. 

*  Caesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Having  em- 
barked with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  through  the  whole  country 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if  his  army 
had  not  refused  to  follow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  have  her  brought  to 
Rome,  and  to  marry  her ;  and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  should  be  permit- 
ted to  marry  such,  and  as  many  wives  as  they  thought  fit.  Marius  Cinna, 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  declared,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  prepared  an 
harangue,  in  order  to  propase  that  law  to  the  people,  not  being  able  to  le* 
fuse  his  offices  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Cssar. 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome>  and  she 
walked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold  ;  but  immediately  after  that  sqi* 

*  Suet,  in  J.  Cxs.  c.  $2. 
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femnity  be  set  her  at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit  her,  howeTer,  to  return 
into  Egypt,  lest  her  presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate 
the  regulations  he  had  made  in  that  Icingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of 
Asia  for  her  residence,  at  least  it  was  there  Anthony  found  her  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  her 
sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  leA  Alexandria,  Caesar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  be  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  to  be  confirmed  ; 
and  ordered  a  column  to  be  erected,  on  which  by  his  command,  all  those 
privileges  were  engraven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

*  What  at  length  made  him  quit  Egypt  was  the  war  with  Phamaces 
king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of 
Pontus.  He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  the  city  of  Zela,t  defeat- 
ed bis  whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To 
denote  the  rapidity  of  bis  conquests,  in  writing  to  one  of  h.'s  friends,  be 
made  use  of  only  these  three  words  ;  Feni,  vidiy  r»ct;  that  is  to  say,  *'  I 
**  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

SECTION  III. 

CLEOPATRA  REIGNS  J^OVE. — ^DEATH  OF  JULIUS   C£8AR. TRAGICAL   END  OF 

AJfTHOIfT  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

C^SAR,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra  upon  the 
throne,  and  fi>r  form  only,  bad  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that 
time  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  During  bis  minority  all  power  was 
in  ber  bands.^  When  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  time 
when  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himself, 
and  have  a  share  in  .the  royal  authority,  she  poisoned  him,  and  remained 
sole  queen  of  Egypt. 

In  this  interval  Caesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirators,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and  the  triumvirate  between 
Anthony  Lepidas,  and  Octavius  Cssar,  had  been  formed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Caesar. 

II  Cleopatra  declared  herself  without  hesitation  for  the  triumvirs.  She 
gave  Albienus,  the  consul,  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were 
the  remains  of  Pompey's  and  Crassus^s  armies,  and  were  part  of  the  troops 
CsBsar  had  leA  with  her  for  the  guard  of  Egypt.  She  had  also  a  fleet  in 
readiness  for  sailing,  but  prevented  by  storms  from  setting  out.  §  Cassius 
made  himself  master  of  those  four  legions,  and  frequently  solicited  Cle- 
opatra for  aid,  which  she  as  often  refused.  She  sailed  some  time  aAer  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  join  Anthony  and  Octavius.  A  violent  storm  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  ships,  and  falling  sick,  she  was 
obliged  to  return  into  Egypt. 

IT  Anthony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, having  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  triumvirate  there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  east, 
came  thither  in  throngs  to  make  their  court  to  bim.     He  was  informed  that 

•  Plut  10  Cscs.  p.  731.  t  This  was  a  city  of  Cappadocia. 

^  A.  M  3961.    Ant  J.  C.  43.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  c.  4.    Porphyr.  p.  226. 
fH  Appian.  I  ill.  p.  $76.  1.  iv.  p.  623.  L  v.  p.  675. 
$  A.  M   3962.  AntJ.C.  42. 

fA.M  3963.  AntJ.C.  41.  Plut.  in  Antoa  p«  926,  927,  Diod.  L  xlviix. 
p.  371.  A|}piun.  de  BeU.  Civ.  l  v.  p.  671* 
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the  ^overn6rs  of  Phcenicia,  which  was  in  the  dependence  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against  Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra 
before  him  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her  governors ;  and  sent  one  of 
his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Cicilia,  wither  he  was 
going  to  assemble  the  slates  of  that  province.  That  step  became  veiy  fa- 
tal to  Anthony  in  its  effects,  and  occasioned  his  ruin.  His  lore  for  Cle- 
opatra having  awakened  passions  in  him  till  then  concealed  or  asleep,  in- 
flamed them  even  to  madness,  and  finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the 
few  sparks  of  honour  and  virtue  he  might  perhaps  still  retain. 

Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms  by  the  proof  she  had  already  so  made 
of  them  upon  Julius  Ctrsar,  was  in  hopes  that  she  con  Id  also  very  easily 
captivate  Anthony  ;  and  the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  her  only 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  had  no  experience  of-  the  world ;  whereas 
she  was  going  to  appear  before  Anthony,  at  an  age  wherein  women  with 
the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite  the  whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  treat 
and  conduct  the  greatest  affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  25  years  old. 
She  provided  herself  therefore  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums  of 
money,  and  especially  the  most  magnificent  habits  and  ornaments ;  and 
with  still  higher  hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more 
powerful  than  dress,  or  even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  way  sh€f  received  several  letters  from  Anthony,  who  was  at 
Tarsus,  and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey ;  but  she 
only  laughed  at  their  instances,  and  used  never  the  more  diligence  for  them. 
After  having  crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus,  and 
going  up  that  river,  landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage  more  splendid 
and  magnificent  than  her's.  The  whole  poop  of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold, 
the  sails  were  purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth 
of  gold  was  raised  upon  the  deck,  under  which  appeared  the  queeo,  robed 
like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  of 
whom  some  represented  the  Nereids,  and  others  the  graces.  Instead  of 
trumpets,  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps,  and  such  other  instruments  of 
music,  warbling  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the  oars  kept  time,  and  rendered 
the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes  burnt  on  the  deck,  which  spread 
their  odours  to  a  great  distance  upon  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  its  banks^ 
that  were  covered  with  an  infinitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  the  whole  people  of  Tarsus  went  out  to 
meet  her  ;  so  that  Anthony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  bia 
tribunal  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  single  person  with  him,  but 
his  lictors  and  domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread,  that  it  was  the  goddess 
Venus,  who  came  in  masquerade,  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of 
Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Anthony  sent  to  compliment  and  invite 
her  to  supper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  veiy 
glad  to  regale  him  herself ;  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she 
bad  caused  to  be  got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  dif- 
ficulty to  go  thither,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence  not  to  be 
expressed.  He  admired  particularly  the  beauty  of  the  branches,  which 
had  been  disposed  with  abundance  of  art,  and  were  so  luminous,  that  thej 
made  midnight  seem  agreeable  day. 

Anthony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day.  But  whatever  en- 
deavours he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment,  he  confessed  him- 
self overcome,  as  well  in  the  splendour  as  disposition  of  the  feast,  and  was 
the  first  to  tally  the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own,  in  comparisoB 
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tritb  the  sumptuositjr  and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The  queen,  fiodiiig 
notbiitg  but  what  was  gross  in  the  pleasantries  of  Anthony,  and  more  expres- 
sive of  the  soldier  than  the  courtier,  repaid  him  in  his  own  coin  ;  but  with 
so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  at  it.  For 
the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  conversation,  attended  with  all  possible  sweet- 
ness  and  gaietj,  had  attractions  in  them  still  more  irresistible  than  her  fornoi 
and  features,  and  left  such  incenttres  in  the  heart,  the  very  soul,  as  were 
fiot  easily  conceivable.  She  charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such  mu- 
iic  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  an<i  the  very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra,  which 
were  really  without  foundation.  She  struck  Anthony  so  violently  with  het 
charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendant  over  him,  that  he  could  refuse 
lier  nothing.  It  was  at  this  lime  he  caused  Arsinoe  her  sister  to  be  put  to 
death,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Melitus,  as  in  a  se- 
cure asylum. 

*  Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  she  seemdd  to  study  to  excel  herself.  Anthony , 
io  a  feast  which  slie  made,  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  riches  displayed  on 
all  sides^  and  especially  at  the  great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jew- 
els, and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent  workmen.  She  told  him,  with  an 
air  of  indifl^rence,  that  those  were  but  trifles,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
them.  The  next  day  the  banquet  was  still  more  superb.  Antliony,  ac- 
^cuTdiogto  custom,  bad  brought  a  g(xxi  number  of  guests  along  with  him,  all 
officers  of  rank  and  distinction.  She  gave  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of 
gold  and  dilver  used  at  the  entertainment. 

Without  doubt,  in  one  of  these  feasts  happened  what  Pliny,  and  after 
liim,  Macrobius,  relate.  Cleopatra  jested^  according  to  custom,  upon  An- 
thony's table,  as  very  indifierently  served,  and  inelegant.  Piqued  with  the 
raillery 4  he  asked  her  with  some  warmth,  what  she  thought  would  add  to  its 
magnificence.  Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  could  expend  moref 
than  1 ,000,000  of  livres  upon  one  supper.  He  affirmed  that  she  only- 
boasted  ;  that  it  was  impossible  ;  and  that  she  could  never  make  it  appear. 
A  Wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  Was  to  decide  it.  The  next  day  they  came 
to  the  banquet.  The  service  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so  very  ex- 
trairdinary  in  it  Anthony  calculated  the  expeifse,  demanded  of  the  queen 
the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and  with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  if  secure  of 
victory,  told  her  that  they  were  still  far  from  a  million.  Stay,  said  the 
queen,  this  is  only  a  beginning,  I  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  spend  a  million 
upon  myself.  A  second  table  was  brought ;{  and,  according  to  the  order 
she  had  before  given,  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  single  cup  of  vinegar. 
Anthony,  surprised  at  such  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was 
intended.  Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearls  that  ever  were 
seen,  each  of  which  were  valued  at  about  50,000  pounds.  One  of  these 
pearls  she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vinegar ,||  and  aAer  having  made  it 

♦  Athen.  I  iv.  p.  147, 148. 

t  Ceniies  H  &  Hoc  est  centies  centena  millies  sestertium.  ••  Which  amount* 
ed  to  more  than  1,000,000  of  livres,  or  52,500  pounds  sterling. 

4:Tlie  ancients  changed  their  tables  at  every  course. 

U  *'  Vinegar  is  of  force  to  melt  the  haixiest  things.**  Accti  succus  domitor 
jerum,  as  rliny  says  of  it,  1.  xxxiii  c  9.  **  Cleopatra  had  not  the  gloi7  of  the 
invemionb  Before,  to  the  disgrace  of  royalty,  the  son  of  a  comedian,  Clodius 
tlie  son  of  Esopus,  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swallowed 
pearls  melted  m  that  manner,  from  the  sole  pleasure  of  making  the  expense  of 
nis  meals  enorraoas.'* 

Vol.  IV.  64 
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melt,  swallowed  iti  She  was  preparing  to  do  as  much  by  the  other.* 
Plancus  stopped  her,  and,  deciding  the  wager  in  her  favour,  declared  Antho- 
ny overcome.  Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong,  to  envy  the  queen  the 
singular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  swallowed  2,000,000  in  two  cups. 

t  Anthony  was  embroiled  with  Caesar.  Whilst  his  wife  Fulvia  was  ve- 
ry active  at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and  the  army  of  the  Parlhi- 
ans  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern 
him,  he  sulTered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  AIexaDdria» 
where  they  passed  their  time  in  games,  amusements,  and  ToluptuousDess, 
treating  each  other  every  day  at  excessive  and  incredible  expenses  ;.  which 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  circumstance. 

I  A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic,  upon  the  - 
groat  noise  those  feasts  made,  had  tlie  curiosity  to  assure  himself  with  his 
own  eyes  about  them.  Having  been  admitted  into  Anthony's  kitchen,  be 
saw,  among  other  things,  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time. 
He  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed  were 
to  be  at  this  supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told 
him  that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could  not  be 
above  ten  in  all ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  every  thing  should  be  served  in 
a  degree  of  perfection,  which  every  moment  ceases  and  spoils  ;  *'  for,"  ad- 
ded he,  *'  it  often  happens,  that  Anthony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  mo- 
**  ment  after  forbid  it  to  be  sensed,  having  entered  into  some  conversation  that 
"diverts  him.  For  that  reason^  not  one,  but  many  suppers,  are  provided  ; 
*'  because  it  is  hard  to  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat." 

Cleopatra,  lest  Anthony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him  nor 
quitted  him  day  nor  night,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting  and  re- 
taining him  in  her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice>  hunted  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  exercised  his  troops  was  always  present.  Her  sole  attention 
was  to  amuse  him  agreeably,  and  not  to  leave  him  time  to  conceive  the 
least  disgust. 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing  with  an  angle,  and  oatched  nothing,  he 
was  very  much  displeased  on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  the 
party,  and  be  was  unwilling  to  seem  to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her 
presence.  It  therefore  came  into  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  dive  se- 
cretly under  water,  and  to  fasten  some  of  their  large  fishes  to  his  hook, 
which  they  had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed  immediately,  and 
Anthony  drew  up  his  line  several  times  with  a  gteat  fish  at  the  end  of  it. 
This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian.  She  alTectcd  great  admira- 
tion and  surprise  at  Anthony's  good  fortune  ;  but  told  her  fnends  privately 
what  had  passed,  and  invited  them  to  come  the  next  day  and  be  spectators 
of  a  like  pleasantry.  They  did  not  fail.  When  they  were  all  got  into  the 
fishing  boats,  and  Anthony  bad  thrown  his  line,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to  prevent  Anthony's  divers, 
and  to  make  fast  a  large  salt  fish,  of  those  that  came  from  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  to  his  hook.  When  Anthony  perceived  his  line  had  its  load,  he 
drew  it  up.     It  is  easy  to  imagine,  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at-  the  ai^  of 

Filins  JEsopi  detractam  ex  anre  Metellrc, 
Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  exsorberet,  aceto 
Diluit  insignem  baccam.    Hor.  I.  ii.  Sat  5. 

•  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Venus  by  AugiustnSy  who- 
carried  it  to  Rome,  on  his  return  from  Alexandria  ;  and  having  caused  it  to 
be  cut  in  two,  its  size  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  served  for  pendants  in  tho- 
ears  of  that  goddess. 

t  A.  M.  399 1.  Ant.  J.  C.  40.  %  Plut  in  Anton,  p.  928. 
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ibat  salt  fish  ;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  '*  Leave  the  line,  good  general, 
"  to  us,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Pharos  and  Canopus  ;  your  business  is  to 
•**  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and  kings." 

Whilst  Anthony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  di- 
versions, the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the 
.'Parthian  army,  awakened  him  from  his  profound  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to 
march  against  them.  But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Ful- 
via's  death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  -vtrherc  he  reconciled  himself  to  young 
"Csesar,  whose  sister  Octavia  he  married  ;  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit, 
who  was  lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus.  It  was  believ- 
ed this  marriage  would  make  him  forget  Cleopatra.  *  But  having  begun 
his  march  against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  for  the  Egyplian,  which 
had  something  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more  violence  than 
ever. 

t  This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the  intoxica- 
tion of  pleasures,  retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  scien<» 
ces.  In  the  place  where  stood  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had 
been  burnt  some  years  before,  as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one, 
to  the  augmentation  of  which  Anthony  very  much  contributed,  by  present- 
ing her  the  libraries  of  Pergaraus,  in  which  were  above  200,000  volumes. 
She  did  not  collect  books  merely  for  ornament ;  she  made  use  of  them. 
There  were  few  barbarous  nations  to  whom  she  spoke  by  an  interpreter ; 
she  answered  most  of  them  in  their  own  language  ;  the  Ethiopians,  Trog- 
lodyte, Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  Parthians.  |  She  knew  besides,  several 
other  languages  ;  whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in  Egypt, 
had  scarce  been  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and  some  of  them  had  even  for- 
got the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue. 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Anthony,  saw  him  marry 
Octavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antho- 
ny, to  appease  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents.  He 
gave  her  Phoenicia,  the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  extent 
ofCilicia.  To  these  he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia.  These  great 
presents,  which  consideraibly  abridged  the  empire,  very  much  afHicled  the 
Romans;  and  they  were  no  loss  offended  at  the  excessive  honours  which 
be  paid  this  foreign  princess. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  Anthony  made  several  voyages  to  Rome, 
and  undertook  some  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians,  in 
which  he  acquired  no  great  honour. 

II  It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  the  temple  of  Anaitis  was  plundered, 
a  goddess  much  celebrated  amongst  a  certain  people  of  Armenia.  Her 
statue  of  massy  gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  sev- 
eral of  them  were  considerably  enriched.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who 
afterwards  settled  at  Bologna,  in  Jtaly,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Au- 
gustus in  his  house,  and  to  entertain  him  at  supper.  **  Is  it  true,"  said  that 
prince  at  table,  talking  of  this  story,  '*  that  the  man  who  made  the  first 
**  stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  goddess  was  immediately  deprived  of  sight,  lost 
**  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the  same  hour?"  **  If  it  were,"  replied 
the  veteran  with  a  smile,  **  1  should  not  now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Au- 
"  gustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  the  rash  person,  who  made  the  first 
-**  attack  upon  her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in  great  stead  ;  for  if  I  haveanjr 

♦A.M.  $965.    AntJ.  CS9. 

J  A.  M-  3566.    Ant  J.  C,  33.    Epiphan.  de  mens,  et  pond* 
Pint,  in  Anton,  p.  977.  \]  rha  L  Toaoiu  c  i3». 
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**  thing,  I  am  entirely  indiebted  for  it  to  the  good  goddess  ;  upon  one  of 
**  whose  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper.'* 

*  Anthony,  believing  he  made  every  thing  secure  in  those  countries,  ted 
back  his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatca,  he  hastened  his 
march  so  much,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  continual 
snows,  that  he  lost  8000  men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  PhcBiiiua 
with  very  few  followers.  He  rested  there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra  ; 
and  as  she  was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  grief,  and  languish* 
ment,  that  visibly  preyed  upon  him.  She  arrived  at  length  with  clothes^ 
l^nd  great  sums  of  mopey,  for  his  troops. 

Octavia,  at  the  same  time,  had  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and  was  aU 
ready  arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightly  perceived  that  she  came  to 
dispute  Anthony's  heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid,  tliat  with  her  virtue^ 
wisdom,  and  gravity  of  manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest, 
but  lively  and  insinuating  attractions  to  win  her  husband,  that  site  would 
gain  an  absolute  power  over  him.  To  avoid  such  danger,  she  affected  to 
die  for  love  of  Anthony ;  and,  with  that  view  made  herself  lean  and  wan, 
by  taking  very  little  nourishment.  Whenever  be  entered  her  apartment, 
^he  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  amazement ;  and  when  be 
lefl  her,  seemed  to  languish  with  sorrow  and  dejection.  She  often  con* 
trived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the  same  moment  endeavoured  to 
dry  and  conceal  tliem,  as  if  to  hide  her  weakness  and  disorder.  Anthony, 
who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  displeasure  to  Cleopa- 
tra, wrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at  Athens,  and  to 
come  no  farther,  because  he  was  upon  the  point  of  undertaking  some  new 
expedition.  At  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  who  promised  him 
powerful  succours,  he  was  in  reality  making  preparations  to  renew  the  war 
against  the  Farthians. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent  lo 
him  to  know  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  l)ave  the  presents  car^ 
ried  she  had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  thSnk  fit  to  let  her  deliver 
them  in  person.  Anthony  received  this  second  compliment  oo  better  than 
the  first  ;  and  Cleopatra,  wIh)  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia,  woukl  not 
permit  him  lo  receive  any  tliing  from  her.  Octavia  was  obliged  therefore 
to  return  to  Rome,  without  having  produced  any  other  efect  by  her  voyage 
than  that  of  making  Anthony  more  inexcusable.  This  was  what  Caesar  de- 
sired, in  order  to  have  a  juster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  an  high  resentment  of 
the  affront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Anthony's  house,  and  lo  go 
to  her  own.  She  answered,  that  she  woqld  not  leave  her  husband's  house  ; 
and  that  if  he  had  no  other  reasons  for  a  war  with  Anthony  than  what  rela- 
ted to  her,  she  conjured  him  to  renounce  her  interests.  She  accordingly  al« 
ways  continued  there,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  and  educated  with  great 
care  and  magnificence,  not  only  the  children  he  had  by  her,  but  also  those 
of  Fulvia.  What  a  contrast  is  here  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra  1  lo 
the  midst  of  resentment  and  affronts,  bow  worthy  does  the  one  seem  of  es- 
teem and  respect,  and  the  other,  with  all  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  o^ 
contempt  and  abhorrence ! 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Anthony  in  her  chains.  Tears, 
caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.  By  dint  of  presents, 
she  had  gained  all  wlio  approached  him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  most  con- 
^^nce.    Those  flatters  represented  to  hio),  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it 
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waa  utterly  cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the  mournful  condi- 
tion she  then  was  ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  tliat  unlortunate  prin« 
cesa,  who  loved,  and  Jived  for  him  alone.  They  softened  and  melted  the 
heart  of  Anthony  so  effectually,  that  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's 
death,  he  returned  immediately  to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  Medes  till 
the  following  spring. 

*  It  was  with  great  difficulty  then,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
remove  himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  far 
^s  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

t  After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  by  treacliery  as 
Jbrce  of  arms,  be  returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  entered  in  triumph, 
dragging  at  his  chariot  wheels  the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of 
gold,  and  presented  him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased  to 
see  a  captive  king  at  her  feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure,  after  his 
great  fatigues,  in  feasts  and  parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  Cleopatra  and 
himself  passed  night  and  day.  That  vain  Ij.  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of 
the  banquets,  seeing  Anthony  full  of  wine,  presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her 
the  Roman  empire,  which  he  wag  not  ashamed  to  promise  her. 

Before  be  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Anthony,  to  bind  the  queen  to 
bim  by  new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being  entirely 
devoted  to  her,  resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and  ber  children. 
A  throne  of  massy  gold  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  as- 
cent to  which  was  by  several  steps  of  silver.  Anthony  was  seated  upon  this 
throne,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttoned  with 
diamonds.  On  his  side  he  wore  a  scimitar,  after  tbe  Persian  mode,  the 
handle  and  sheath  of  which  were  kuided  with  precious  stones  ;  be  bad  a 
diadem  on  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand  ;  in  order,  as  he 
said,  that  in  that  equipage  he  might  deserve  to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen. 
Cleopatra  sat  on  his  right  hand,  in  a  shining  robe  made  of  tbe  precious 
linen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose  name  and  habit  she 
bad  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  tlirone,  but  a  little  lower,  sat 
Cesario,  tbe  son  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two  other  children, 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Anthony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  tlie  heralds  by  tbe 
command  of  Anthony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  the 

E'  s  of  tbe  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of 
pU  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Oelosyria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Cesario. 
y  afterwards  proclaimed  the  other  princes  kings  of  kings,  and  declared, 
till  tliey  should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritaiKe,  Anthony  gave  Alexander, 
the  eldest,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Partbia,  when 
be  should  have  conquered  it ;  and  to  tbe  youngest,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria.  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were  dressed 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  several  countries  over  which  they  were  to 
r^ign.  After  the  proclamation,  the  three  princes  arising  from  their  seats 
approached  tbe  throne,  and  putting  one  knee  to  tbe  ground,  kissed  the 
hands  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Tliey  had  soon  after  a  train  assigned 
them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dignity,  and  each  bis  regiment  of  guards, 
drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  his  dominions. 

Anthony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Partbi- 
ans,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  tbe  Araxis  ;  but  the  news  of  what 
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.passed  at  Rome  against  him,  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  tm 
abandon  the  Parthian  expedition.  He  immediately  detached  Canidius 
-Yvith  sixteen  legions  to  tiie  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  joined  them  himself 
soon  after  at  Ephesus,  to  be  ready  to  act,  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween Caesar  and  him  ;  which  there  was  great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party  ;  and  that  occasioned  Anthony's  ruin.  His 
friends  advised  him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the 
war  should  be  known.  But  that  queen  apprehending,  that  by  Octavia'* 
mediation  he  might  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Caesar,  gained  Canadi- 
tjs,  by  presents  of  money,  to  speak  in  her  favour  to  Anthony,  and  to  repre- 
sent to  liim,  that  it  was  neither  just  to  remove  a  princess  from  this  warwb* 
eontributed  so  much  towards  it  on  her  side,  nor  useful  to  himself;  because 
her  departure  would  discourage  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  of 
ikis  maritime  forces  consisted.  Besides,  continued  those  who  talked  in  this 
nanner,  it  did  not  appear  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior,  either  in  prudence 
or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his  army  ;  she,  who  had  gov- 
erned a  kingdom  so  long,  might  have  learned,  in  her  commerce  w  ith  Antho- 
ny, how  to  conduct  the  most  important  and  difficult  afifairs  with  wisdom  and 
address.  Anthony  did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at 
once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samos,  where  the  greatest 
part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where  they  passed  their  time  in 
feasting  and  pleasure.  The  kings,  in  their  train  exhausted  themselves  iu 
making  their  court  by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  displayed  excessive 
luxury  in  their  entertainments. 

*  It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  (he  circumstance  happened  related 
by  Piiny.  Whatever  passion  Cleopatra  professed  for  Anthony,  as  be  per- 
fectly knew  her  character  for  dissimulation,  and  that  she  was  capable  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that 
she  might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him ;  for  which  reason  he  never  touch- 
ed any  dish  at  their  banquets,  till  it  had  been  tasted.  It  was  impossible 
4hat  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so  manifest  a  distrust.  She  employed  a 
very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him  sensible  how  ill  founded  his  feais 
were  ;  and  also,  that  if  she  had  so  bad  an  intention,  all  the  precautions  be 
took  would  be  ineffectual,  bbe  caused  the  extremities  of  the  flowers  to  be 
poisoned,  of  which  the  wreaths,  worn  by  Anthony  and  herself  at  table, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  were  .composed.  When  their  beads 
began  to  grow  warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gaiety,  Cleopatra 
proposed  drinking  off  those  flowers  to  Anthony.  He  made  no  difliculty  of 
ft  ;  and  aflcr  having  plucked  off  the  end  of  his  wreat^i  with  his  Angers,  and 
thrown  them  into  his  cup  filled  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  drink- 
ing it,  when  the  queen,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  to  bira,  *^  I  am  tha 
^'  poisoner,  against  whom  you  take  such  mighty  precautions.  If  it  were  po8« 
**  sible  for  roe  to  live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  1  wanted  either  tba 
**  opportunity  or  reason  for  such  an  action.''  Having  ordered  a  prisoner,  con* 
demned  to  die  to  be  brought  thither,  she  made  him  drink  tliat  liquor  ,  upoa 
which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many  days 
in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marics 
of  affection  and  esteem  Octavia  had  received, iduring  her  residence  in  tbst 
«ity.  But  whatever  she  could  do,  she  could  extort  from  them  only  forced 
'Civilities^  thvit  terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Anthony  obliged 
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the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  ci  which  he  himself  would-  be  the  chief,  iw 
quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

*  The  new  consuls,  Cajus  Sosius,  and  Domitius  Enobarbus,  having  de- 
clared openly  for  Anthony,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired  to  him.  Ca-sar^ 
instead  of  seizing  them,  or  causing  them  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be 
given  out,  that  they  went  to  him  by  his  permission  ;  and  declared  publicly,, 
thai  all  persons,  who  were  so  disposed,  had  bis  consent  to  retire  whither  the/ 
thought  fit.  By  that  means  he  remained  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  decree  and  act  whatever  he  thought  proper  for  his  own  interests, 
or  contrary  to  those  of  Anthony. 

When  Anthony  was  apprized  of  this,  he  assembled  all  the  heads  of  hi$ 
party  ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  he  should  declare  war 
against  Ctesar,  and  repudiate  Oclavia.  He  did  both.  Anthony's  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Casar  vig- 
orously, without  loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably  have  beerv 
wholly  on  his  side  ;  for  his  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  voluptuousness  carried  it ; 
and  the  operations  were  put  off  till  the  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Cs- 
sar,  by  his  delay,  had  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Anthony  to  Rome,  to  declare  his  divorce  from  Oc- 
tkvia^  had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit  bis  house,  with  all  her  children^ 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  to  leave  nobody  in  it 
but  the  son  of  Anthony  by  FuJvia ;  an  indignity  the  OK>re  sensible  to  Oc- 
tavia,  as  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  it.  However,  stifling  her  resentment,  she 
answered  the  deputies  only  with  her  tears ;  and  as  unjust  as  his  orders 
were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removed  with  her  children.  She  even  labour- 
ad  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unworthy  an  action  had  incensed' 
against  him,  and  did  her  utmost  to  mollify  the  rage  of  Caesar.  She  rep- 
resented to  them,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  enter  into  such  petty  differences ;  that  it  was  only  » 
quarrel  between  women^  which  did  not  merit  their  resentment  about  it ; 
and  that  she  should  be  very  wretched,  if  she  were  the  occasion  of  a  new 
war ;  she  who  had  solely  consented  to  her  marriage  with  Anthony,  from, 
the  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  pledge  of  an  union  between  him  and 
Osesar.  Her  remonstrances  had  a  very  different  effect  from  her  intentions ; 
and  the  people  charmed  with  her  virtue,  had  still  more  compassion  for  her 
misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Anthony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  an  height  as  Anthony's  will,  which  he 
had  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  vestal  virgins.  This  mystery  was  re- 
vealed by  two  persons  of  consular  dignity,!  who,  incapable  of  sufiering 
the  pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  of  Anthony,  had 
retired  to  Caesar.  As  they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  w^ill,  and  knew  the 
secret,  they  declared  it  to  Ceesar.  The  vestals  made  great  difficulty  to. 
give  up  an  act  confided  to  their  care  ;  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  or 
deposits,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe  ;  and  were  determined  to  be 
forced  to  it  by  the  authority  of  the  people.  The  will  accordingly  being 
Brought  into  the  forum,  these  three  articles  were  read  in  it.  I.  That  An- 
thony acknowledged  Cesario  the  lawful  son  of  Julius  Ciesar.  II.  That  he- 
appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  kings  of 
lings.  HI.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he  should  die  at  Rome,  that  his  body» 
after  having  been  carried  in  pomp  through  the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same- 
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evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order  to  its  being  sent  to  Cleopatra,  to  wbotn 
he  lefl  the  care  of  his  funeral  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  ivho  beliere  this  will  to  be  a  piece 
contrived  by  Caesar,  to  render  Antbonjr  more  odious  to  the  people*  And 
indeed,  what  appearance  was  there,  that  Anthonjr,  who  well  knew  tcr  what 
a  degree  the  Roman  people  were  jealous  of  their  rights  add  customs,  should 
conBde  to  them  the  execution  of  a  testament  which  violated  them  ^itb  so 
much  contempt  ? 

When  Caesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  Heady,  which  se^ine<l  strong  eoougfa 
to  make  head  against  his  eneniy,  he  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But  in 
the  decree  granted  by  the  pei^ple  to  that  purpose,  lie  caused  It  to  be  expres- 
sed, that  it  was  against  Cleopatra^  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  be 
acted  in  that  manner,  and  did  not  insert  Anthony's  name  in  the  declaration 
of  war,  though  actually  intended  against  him  ;  for,  besides  throwing  the 
blame  upon  Anthony,  by  making  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  bis 
country,  he  artfully  managed  those  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose 
number  and  credit  might  have  proved  formidable,-  and  whom  he  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  enemies  to  the  commonwealth, 
if  Anthony  had  been  expressly  named  in  the  decree* 

Anthony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samosj  where  the  tvhole  fleet  was  as- 
sembled. It  consisted  of  500  ships  of  war  of  extraordinary  size  and  struc- 
ture, having  several  decks  one  above  another,  with  totrers  upon  the  bead 
and  stern  of  a  prodigious  height ;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  upon  the  sea, 
might  have  been  taken  for  floating  islands.  Such  great  crews  were  neces^ 
sary  for  completely  manning  those  heavy  machines,  that  Anthony,  not  be- 
in^  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had  t)een  obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  ar- 
tificers, muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people  void  of  experience,  and  fitter  to 
give  trouble  than  to  do  service. 

On  board  this  fleet  were  200,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse.  The  kings  of 
Lybia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Comegene,  and  Thrace,  were  there  in 
person  ;  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Media,  bad 
sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be  seen, 
than  this  fleet  when  It  put  to  sea,  and  bad  unfurled  its  sails.  But  nothing 
equalled  the  magnificence  of  Cleopatra's  galley,  all  flaming  with  gold  ;  its 
sails  of  purple  ;  the  flags  and  streamers  floating  in  the  wind,  while  trump- 
ets, and  other  instruments  of  war,  made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  of 
joy  and  triumph.  Anthony  followed  her  close  in  a  galley  almost  as  splen- 
did. That  queen,*  ^runk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  hearkening 
only  to  her  unbridled  ambition,  foolishly  threatened  the  capitol  with  ap- 
proaching  ruin,  and  prepared,  with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunucbs,  utterly 
to  subvert  the  Roman  empire. 


x-Dum  CapitoUo 


Kegina  dementes  rumas, 

Funus  et  imperio  parabat 
Contaminato  cum  ^re^e  turpium 
Morl>o  virorum  ;  quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fbrtunaqoe  dole! 
Ebria ■     .  HoR.  Od.  3?.  1 1 . 

Whilst  drunk  with  fortune's  heady  wine, 

FiU'd  with  vast  hope,  though  impotent  io  arms. 

The  haughty  queen  conceives  the  wild  design. 

So  much  ner  vain  ambition  charms, 

With  her  polluted  band  of  supple  slaves. 

Her  silken  eunuchs,  and  her  Ftiarian  knave&> 

The  capitol  in  dust  to  level  low, 

And  give  Rome's  empire,  and  the  world,  4  last  and  fatal  blowf 
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On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  spleodoar  was  seen,  but  more  utility «. 
Caesar  had  odIj  250  ships,  and  80,000  foot,  with  as  manj  horse  as  Antbonj. 
But  ail  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet  were  node  but 
experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  large  as  Anthony's,  but  they 
were  much  lighter,  and  fitter  for  serrice. 

Caesar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Anthony  advanced  to  Cor- 
cyra.  Bat  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on  ; 
so  that  they  were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  put  their  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  and  their  fleets  into  good  ports,  till  spring  came  on. 

*  Anthony  and  Caesar,  as  toon  as  the  season  would  admit,  took  the  field 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epi- 
rus.  Anthony's  bravest  and  most  experienced  officers  advised  him  not  to 
hazard  a  battte  by  sea,  to  send  back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  to  make  all 
possible  haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order  to  fight  there  by  land  ; 
because  his  army,  composed  of  good  troops,  and  much  superior  in  number 
to  Caesar's  seemed  to  promise  him  the  victory,  wliereas  a  fleet  so  ill  man- 
ned as  his,  how  numerous  soever  it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
on.  But  it  was  long  since  Anthony  had  not  been  susceptible  of  good  ad- 
vice, and  had  acted  only  to  please  Cleopatra.  That  proud  princess,  who 
judged  things  solely  .from  appearances,  believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and 
that  Caesar's  ships  could  not  approach  it  without  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
Besides,  she  perceived  aright,  that  in  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  be  easier 
for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  by  land*  Her  opinion  therefore  took 
place  against  the  advice  of  all  the  generals. 

t  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  land  ar- 
mies ;  the  one  of  which  was  drewn  up  in  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  oth- 
er upon  the  south  of  that  strait,  expecting  the  event.  It  was  doubtful  for 
some  time,  and  seemed  as  much  in  favour  of  Anthony  as  Caesar,  till  the  re- 
treat of  Cleopatra.  That  queen,  frightened  with  the  noise  of  the  battle,  in 
which  every  thing  was  terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight,  when  she  was 
in  no  danger,  and  drew  afler  her  the  ivhole  Egyptian  squadron,  that  con- 
sisted of  60  ships  of  the  line  ;  with  which  she  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Anthony,  who  saw  her  fly,  forgetting  every  thing,  forgetting 
even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yielded  a  victory  to  Caesar , 
which«  till  then,  he  had  exceedingly  well  disputed.  It,  however,  cost  the 
victor  extremely  dear ;  tor  Anthony's  ships  fought  so  well  after  his  depar- 
ture, that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when  night 
eame  on  ;  so  that  Caesar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  their  ships. 

The  next  day,  Caesar  seeing  his  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron 
in  pursuit  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron  despairing  of  ever 
coming  up  with  them,  because  so  far  before  it,  soon  returned  to  join  the 
cross  of  the  fleet.  Anthony  having  entered  the  admiral  galley,  in  which 
Cleopatra  was,  went  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  it ;  where,  leaning  his 
elbows  on  his  kness,  and  supporting  his  head  with  his  two  hands,  he  re- 
mained like  a  man  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  rage  ;  reflecting,  with 
profound  melancholy,  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and  the  misfortunes  she  had 
brought  upon  him.  He  kept  in  that  posture,  and  in  those  thoughts,  during 
the  three  days  they  were  going  to  Tenarus4  without  seeing  or  speaking  to 
Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  saw  each  other  again,  and  lived 
together  as  usual. 

*  A.  M.  3973.    Ant  I  C.  31.     f  The  4th.  before  the  nones  of  September. 
^Promootory  of  Laconku 

Vol.  IV.  W 
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The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  18  legions  and 
22,000  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Anthony^s  lieutenant  gene- 
ral, and  might  have  made  licad,  and  given  Cassar  abundance  of  difficulty  ; 
but  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  their  generals,  they  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Tenarus  Cleopatra  took  the  route  of  Alexandria,  and  Andiooy  fluit 
of  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  considerable  army,  to  guard  tbe  frontiers  of 
that  country.-  Upon  his  landing  he  was  informed,  that  Scarpus,  who  oom- 
manded  this  army,  had  declared  for  Csesar.  He  was  so  struck  with  this 
news,  which.he  had  no  room  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  it  by  his  friends.  He  therefore  had 
no  other  choice  to  make,  than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  ^ 
Lad  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  if  her  misfortune  should 
be  known,  that  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her 
ships  to  be  crowned,  as  if  she  was  returned  victorious  ;  and  no  sooner  land- 
ed, than  she  caused  all  the  great  lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected, 
to  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her,  when  they 
were  informed  of  her.  defeat.  Anthony  found  her  in  the  mrdst  of  these 
bloody  executions. 

^Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design.  To  avoid 
falling  into  Cfesar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  uAhw  her  into  Egjrpt, 
^e  designed  to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried  into  the  Rfed 
Sea,  over  the  isthmus  between  them,  which  is  no  more  than  30  leagues 
broad,  and  afterwards  to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those  ships,  and  the 
others  which  she  had  in  that  sea.  But  the  Arabians,,  who  inhabited  the 
coast,  having  burned  all  the  ship^  she  had  there,  she  wa»  obliged  to  abandon 
her  design. 

Clinnging,  therefore,  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining  Caesar, 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of 
Anthony,  whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  her.  Such  was 
this  princess's  disposition.  Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still 
more  ambition  than  love,  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  than  a  hus- 
band, she  entertained  hopes  of  preserving  it,  at  the  price  of  Anthony's  life. 
But  concealing  her  sentiments  from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambas* 
sadors  to  Caesar,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her 
ambassadors  with  his,  but  gave  them  instructions  to*treat  separately  for  her- 
self. Caesar  would  not  so  much  as  see  Anthony's  ambassadors.  Ut  dis- 
missed Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  answer.  He  passionately  desired  to 
make  sure  of  her  person  and  treasures  ;  her  person,  to  adorn  his  triumph  ; 
her  treasures,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  tlie  debts  he  had  contracted  upon 
account  of  this  war.  He  therefore  gave  her  reason  to  conceive  great  hopes, 
in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Anthony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  country  bouse 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  or« 
der  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  two  of  bis  friends,  who  had  followed  him 
thither.  In  this  retirement  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  he  would  bear 
with  pleasure  the  wise  discourses  of  those  two  philosophers.  But  as  they 
could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love  for  Cleopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  aU 
his  misfortunes,  that  passion,  which  tliey  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed 
its  former  empire.  He  returned  to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  ta 
ibt  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopatra,  and,  with  design  to  please  her^aent 
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deputies  again  to  Caesar,  to  demand  life  of  hitn,  upon  the  shameful  condi* 
tJoDs  of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  private  person,  provided  Caesar  would  as- 
sure Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception 
than  the  former,  Anthony  endeavoured  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  sen&e  of 
his  present  misfortunes,  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him, 
hy  abandoning  himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cle- 
opatra and  be  regaled  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  with  em* 
vlatioo  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  incredible  magnificence  of  their  ban- 
quets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  collected  all  sorts 
of  poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned  death  with  the  least  pain, 
jhe  made  the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the 
prisons  condemned  to  die.  Having  observed  that  the  strongest  poisons 
caused  death  the  soonest,  but  with  great  torment ;  and  that  those  which 
were  gentle,  brought  on  an  easy,  but  slow  death  ;  she  tried  the  biting  of 
venomous  creatures,  and  caused  various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  to 
different  persons.  She  made  these  experiments  every  day,  and  discovered 
at  length,  that  the  aspic  was  the  only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor 
convulsions  ;  and  which,  throwing  the  persons  bit  into  an  immediate  heav- 
iness and  stupefaction,  attended  with  a  slight  sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a 
Bumbnessof  all  the  organs  of  sense,  gently  extinguished  life  ;  so  that  those 
in  that  condition  were  angry  when  any  one  awakened  them  or  endeavoured 
to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceedingly  «leepy.  This  was  the  poison 
she  fixed  4ipoR.  • 

To  dispel  Anthony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint,  she  applied 
herself  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude,  in  caressing  him.  Though  she 
celebrated  her  own  birthday  with  little  solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  pres- 
ent condition,  she  kept  that  of  Anthony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence 
above  what  she  had  ever  instanced  before  ;  so  that  many  of  the  guests  who 
came  poor  to  that  feast,  went  rich  from  it. 

Cffisar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  his  victory  im- 
perfect, marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  thence 
sat  down  before  Pelusium.  He  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the 
gates  to  him  ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having 
received  secret  orders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place  without  wait- 
ing a  siege.  The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the  city.  Cleopatra, 
to  clear  herself  of  the  accusation,  put  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into 
Anthony's  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  revenge  his  treachery,  by  putting 
them  to  death.  Wbat  a  monster  was  this  princess  !  The  most  odious  of 
vices  were  united  in  her  person  ;  professed  immodesty,  breach  of  faith,  in* 
justice,  cruelty,  and  what  crowns  ail  the  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceitful 
amity,  which  covers  a  design  formed  to  deliver  up  to  his  enemy  the  person 
she  loads  with  the  most  tender  caresses,  and  with  marks  of  the  warmest  and 
most  sincere  attachment.  Such  are  the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her 
pcedominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  kis,  she  bad  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be 
erected,  superb  as  well  for  thehr  beauty  and  magnificence,  rs  their  loftiness 
and  extent  Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious  moveables  to  be  earned ; 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large  quantity  of  perfumes  and 
aromatic  wood  ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  upon  which  she 
would  consume  herself  with  her  treasures.  Csssar,  alarmed  for  the  latter, 
«tnd  apprehending,  lest  her  despair  should  induce  her  to  bum  them,  despatch- 
ed every  day  some  person  te  her,  to  give  her  great  hopes  of  the  most  kind 
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and  gcmerous  treatment,  and  nfevertheless  advanced  towards  the  city  hj 
great  marches. 

Upon  arriving  there  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  He  wm  ua 
(lopes  of  making  himself  master  of  the  city  soon,  by  mean9  of  tlie  intelli- 
gence he  held  with  Cleopatra,  upon  which  be  relied  no  less  fban  upon  bis 
army. 

Anthony  was  ignQrant  of  that  princess's  intrigues,  and  being  upwilliog  to 
believe  what  was  told  him  of  them,  he  prepared  fi>r  a  good  defence.  He 
made  a  vigorous  sally ;  and  after  baying  severely  handled  the  besiegers,  aixl 
warmly  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  their  camp  a  detachment  of  bone, 
which  bad  been  sent  against  him  he  returned  victorious  into  the  city.  Tlib 
was  the  last  effort  of  his  expiring  valor ;  for  after  this  exploit,  bis  foctitiide 
and  sense  of  glory  abandoned  him,  or  were  never  afler  of  any  service  to 
(lim.  Instead  of  making  U9e  of  this  advantage,  and  of  applying  himself 
seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who  betray- 
ed him,  he  came,  completely  armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  hinoself  at  her  feet, 
and  to  kiss  her  bands.  The  whole  palace  of  Alexandria  immediately  re« 
sounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  the  siege  had  been  raised  ;  and  Cleopatra* 
who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  ampsing  Anthony,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to 
be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  part  of  Ibe  night 
together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Anthony  resolved  to  attack  Ceesar  by  sea  and  land. 
He  drew  up  his  land  army  upon  some  eminences  in  the  city,  and  from 
thence  kept  his  galljes  in  view,  which  were  going  out  of  the  port,  in  order 
to  charge  tljpse  of  Cicsar.  He  waited  without' making  any  motion,  to  see 
the  success  of  that  attick ;  but  was  much  astonished,  wben  he  saw  Cleo- 
patra's admiral  strike  his  flag,  vfhen  be  cam^  in  view  of  Caesar's,  and 
'surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Anthony^s  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit  to  what 
his  friends  bad  told  him  of  the  queen's  per(kly.  In  this  extremity,  be  was 
for  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  valor,  capable,  in  bis 
sense,  of  doing  him  abundance  of  honour.  He  sent  to  cfaaUenge  Cesar  to 
a  single  combaf.  Ctesar  made  answer,  that  if  Anthony  was  weary  of  life, 
there  werp  other  ways  to  di^  besides  that.  Anthony,  seeing  himself  ridi- 
culed by  Caesar,  and  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city*  and 
was  a  moment  after  abandoned  by  all  his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and 
despair,  he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with  design  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escape  the 
rage  of  Anthony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of  the 
f  kings  of  Egj'pt,  which  was  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  of  which  she 
had  ordered  tlie  gates  to  be  closed.  She  caused  Anthony  to  be  told,  lhat« 
preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  bad  kitted  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  her  ancestors'  tombs,  where  she  had  alsp  cbose  ber 
own  sepulchre.  Anthony,  too  creduk>us,  did  not  give  himself  time  to  eiam- 
ine  a  piece  of  news,  which  he  ought  to  have  suspected,  after  all  Cleop- 
tra's  other  infidelities,  and  struck  with  the  idea  of  her  deeth,  passed  imme- 
diately from  e3;cess  of  rage  to  the  most  violent  transports  of  grief,  and 
thought  only  of  following  her  into  the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  hh  apartment 
with  a  slave,  and  having  caused  bis  annour  to  be  taken  off,  he  oonunaaded 
bim  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  his  bieast ;  but  that  slave  full  of  afecticn, 
respect,  and  fidelity  for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  feU  dead 
at  (lis  feet.    Anthony,  looking  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  (itm  to 
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fbUow,  thrust  his  sword  into  bis  bodj,  and  feU  upon  the  floor  io  a  torrent  of 
his  blood,  which  he  mingled  with  that  of  his  slave.  At  that  moDient  an 
officer  of  the  queep's  guards  came  to  Jet  him  know  that  she  was  alive.  He 
no  sooner  beard  tbe  name  of  Cleopatra  pronounced,  than  he  opened  bia 
jdyiog  eyes,  aod  being  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  lie  suffered  his 
wound  to  be  dressed,  and  aAerwards  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
ibrt  where  she  had  caused  herself  to  be  shut  up.  Cleopatra  woukl  not 
permit  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance,  for  fear  of  some  sur-^ 
prise  ;  but  she  appeared  at  an  high  window,  from  whence  she  threw  down 
chains  and  cords.  Anthony  was  made  £ist  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assist-* 
ed  by  two  women,  who  were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  with  her 
rnto  the  tomb,  drew  him  up.  Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight.  An« 
thony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with  death  painted  in  his  face,  was  dragged 
up  in  the  air,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending  his  feeble  hands  to- 
wards Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his  last  breath  ;  whilst  she, 
with  her  features  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pulled  the  cords  with 
her  whole  strength  ;  the  people  bebw,  who  could  give  her  no  further  aid, 
cacouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  8^  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she  torn 
ber  clothes  upon  him,  and  beating  her  breast,  and  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  prince,  her  lord, 
her  dearest  spouse.  Whilst  she  made  these  mdbmful  exclamations,  she 
cutoff  Anthony's  hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  who  be- 
lieved that  a  relief  to  those  wfao  died  a  violent  death. 

Anthony,  recovering  bis  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  affliction,  said  to 
her,  to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy  as  he  died  in  her  arms ; 
and  that  as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  being  no  disgrace  for 
a  Roman  to  be  overcome  by  Romans*  He  afterwards  advised  her  to  save 
her  life  and  kingdom,  provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour  ;  to  be  upon 
her  guard  against  the  traitors  of  her  own  court,  as  well  as  the  Romans  in 
Cffisar's  train,  and  to  trust  only  Proculeius.     He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Csesar,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
sword  still  reeking  with  Anthony's  blood,  which  was  presented  to  him. 
He  had  particular  orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her 
alive,  if  possible.  That  princess  refused  to  surrender  herself  to  him.  She 
had  however  a  conversation  with  him,  without  letting  him  enter  the  tomb. 
He  only  came  ck)se  to  the  gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  pas* 
cage  for  thp  voice  through  cracks.  They  talked  a  considerable  time  to* 
gether ;  during  which  she  continually  askfMi  jthe  kingdom  for  her  children ; 
whilst  he  exhorted  ber  to  hope  the  best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all  her 
interests  to  Cesar.  Proculeius,  after  having  considered  the  place  well, 
went  to  make  his  report  to  Cssar,  who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  talk 
again  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the  gates,  as  Proculeius  had  done,  and 
spoke,  like  him,  through  the<crevices,  protracting  tbe  conversation  on  pur- 
piose.  In  tbe  mean  while  Proculeius  brought  a  ladder  to  the  wall,  and  en- 
tered tbe  tomb  by  the  same  window-  through  which  she  and  her  women  had 
drawn  up  Anthony,  and,  folbwed  by  two  officers  who  were  with  him,  went 
down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of  the  two  wo- 
men, who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite  out  of 
her  senses  with  fear  and  surprise,  ^^  O  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are 
*'  taken  I"  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius,  and  would  have 
stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle  ; 
but  Proculeius  ran  nimbly  to  her,  took  her  in  bjs  arms,  and  said  to  her. 
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*^¥ou  wrong  yourself  and  Caesar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  oc- 
**  casion  of  showing  his  goodness  and  clemencj."  At  the  same  time  be 
iorced  the  dagger  out  of  her  bands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  ab^ libould  have- 
concealed  poison  in  them. 

Cxsar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphrodihis,  with  orders  to 
Kuard  her  careiiilly,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  upon  herself,  and 
to  behave  to  her  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  regard  and  complacency  she 
could  desire  ;  he  likewise  instructed  Froculeius  to  ask  the  4]ueen  what  she 
desired  of  bira. 

CflBsar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexaodria,  the  conquest  of  which 
there  were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it 
open,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  extreme  conslemation,  not  knowing  what 
tftiey  had  to  hope  or  fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the  pbiloso- 
pher  Arieus,  upon  whom  he  leaned  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  to  signiij 
publicly  the  regard  he  had  for  him.  Being  arrived  at  the  palace,  he  as* 
cended  a  tribunal,  which  he  ordered  to  be  erected  there  ;  and  seeing  the 
whole  people  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  he  commanded  them  to  rise.  He 
then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them,  for  three  reasons  ;  the  first,  upon  the 
account  of  Alexander  their  founder  ;  the  second,  for  the  beauty  of  their 
ehy ;  and  the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Arieus,  one  of  their  citizens,  whose 
merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  to  tht 
i|ueen,  who  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Caesar,  but  his  permission  to  bury 
Anthony,  which  was  granted  her  without  diiliculty.  She  spared  no  costs  to 
render  bis  interment  magnificent,  according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt  She 
caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed  with  the  most  exquisite  perCumes  of  the 
east,  and  placed  it  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  £gypt» 

Csesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days  of  ber 
mourning  ;  but  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  her  chamber,  after  having  asked  her  permission ;  being  desirous 
to  conceal  bis  designs  under  the  regard  he  professed  for  ber.  She  was  laid 
upon  a  little  bed,  in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner.  When  he  en- 
tered her  chamber,  though  she  had  nothing  on  but  a  single  tunic,  she  rose 
immediately,  and  went  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  horribly  disfigured,  her 
hair  loose  and  disordered,  her  visage  wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  faulter- 
rng,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive  weeping,  and  her  bosom  cover- 
ed with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural  grace  and  lofty  mein»  which 
she  derived  from  her  beauty,  werey  however,  not  wholly  extinct ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  erea 
through  the  depth  -of  grief  and  dejection,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth 
pointed  graces,  ami  a  kind  of  radiance,  which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and 
in  every  motion  of  her  countenance.  Though  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did 
not  despair  of  inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  bad  formerly 
done  Csesar  and  Anthony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  htm  was^fuU  of  the  portraits  of  Julnis 
Csesar.  **  My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures,  '*  behold 
**  those  images  of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  .the  Roman  empire* 
**  and  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  my  crown."  Then  taking  letters  out  oif  her 
bosom,  which  she  had  concealed  in  it ;  ''  See  also,"  said  she,  kissing  them, 
**  the  dear  testimonies  of  his  love."  She  afterwards  read  some  of  the  raotf 
tender  of  them,  commenting  upon  them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  OMyvIng  ex- 
clamations and  passionate  glances  ;  but  she  employed  those  arts  with  do 
success  ;  for,  whether  her  charms  had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  ber 
jtottlh,  or  that  ambition  was  Cassar's  ruling  passion^  he  did  not  sesm  afiected 
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with  either  her  person  or  conrersation  ;  cootenting  himself  with  exhorting 
her  to  take  courage,  and  with  assuring  her  of  bis  ^od  intentipns.  She  wa» 
far  from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from  which  she  conceived  no  good  au- 
gury ;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and  changing  the  discourse,  she  thank* 
«d  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his  name,  and  h» 
had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added,  that  in  return,  she  would 
deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  in  effect,  she  put 
an  inventory  into  his  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewels,  and  revenues  ;  and 
as  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached  her  with 
not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  most  valua- 
ble effects  ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and 
gave  him  several  blows  on  the  face.  Then  turning  towards  Cesar,  *'  Is  it 
*'  not  a  horrible  thing,''  said  she  to  him,  '*  that  when  you  have  not  disdain- 
*'  ed  to  visit  me  and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  I 
**  now  am,  my  own  domestics  should  accuse  me  before  you  of  retaining 
''  some  women's  jewels,  not  to  adorn  a  miserable  person  as  I  am,  but  for  a 
**  present  to  your  sister  Octavia,  and  your  wife  Livia ;  that  their  proteo- 
'*  tion  may  induce  you  to  afford  a  more  favourable  treatment  to  an  unfop- 
•*  tunate  princess." 

Csesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  ta  bear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not 
doubting  but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He  told 
fier  she  might  dispose  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved  ;  and 
after  having  assured  her,  that  he  would  treat  her  with  more  generosity  and 
magnificence  than  she  could  imagine,  he  withdrew,  imagining  that  be  had* 
deceived  her,  and  was  deceived  himself. 

Not  doubting  but  Csesar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  onianient  to- 
his  triumph,  she  bad  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying. 
She  well  knew,  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assign^ 
her,  and  under  colour  of  doing  her  honour,  followed  her  every  where  ;  and 
besides,  that  her  time  was  short,  Caesar's  departure  approaching.  The  bet- 
ter, therefore  to  amuse  him,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her 
last  duty  at  the  tomb  of  Anthony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Cxsar  ha- 
ving granted  her  that  permission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe 
tbat  tomb  with  her  tears,  and  to  assure  Anthony,  to  whom  she  addressed 
her  discourse,  as  if  he  had  been  present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would 
9oon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of  her  affection. 

AAer  diat  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sighs  and  la- 
ments, she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers^,  alid  returned  to  her 
ehamber.  She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  table,  having 
ordered  it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  rose  from  the  table,  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  Cssar  ;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber  except  her 
two  women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  bas- 
ket of  figs,  which  a  peasant  had  lately  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and 
a  moment  aRer  lay  down  as  if  she  bad  fallen  asleep  ;  but  that  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed  amongst  the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her 
in  the  arm,  which  she  had  held  to  it.  The  poison  immediately  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or  being  perceived  by 
any  body.  The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pass  without  a  strict 
search  into  it ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's  faith- 
&il  servants,  played  his  part  so  well,  and  there  seemed  so  little  appearance 
«f  design  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus^ 
all  Csesar's  precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  aAer  having  read  the  letter  she 
Imd  wrote  to  him,  to  de$ire  thajt  he.  would  suffer  her  body  to  be  laid  in  tbft 
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same  tomb  wilh  that  of  Anthony,  said  instaotlj  despatched  two  officers  to 
prevent  it.  But  DOtwithstaoding  all  the  haste  they  couJd  make,  tbej  k>and 
her  dead. 

*  That  princess  vtras  too  haOgfatj,  and  (oo  much  abore  the  vulgar  to  suf- 
fer herself  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot.  De- 
termined to  die«  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  resolutions,  she 
saw,  with  dry  eyes  and  indifierence,  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  in- 
to bier  veins. 

She  died  at  39  yea^  of  age,  of  which  she  had  rergned  22  fiom  the  death 
of  her  father.  The  statues  of  Anthony  were  thrown  down,  and  those  of 
Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  ser- 
vice,  having  given  Ceesar  1000  talents,  that  they  might  not  be  treated  as 
Anthony's  bad  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  redoced  into  a  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  governed  by  a  prefect  sent  thither  from  Rome.  The  reign 
of  the  rtolemies  in  Egypt,  to  date  its  commencement  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  continued  293  years,  from  the  year  of  the  woiid 
^81  to  8974. 

*  Ansa  eft  jacentem  visere  regiam 

Vultu  sereno  fortb,  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  oombiberet  venenum^ 
Ddiberata  morte  ferodor ; 
Sftvis  Libumis  scilicet  invidenSy 
Privata  dedod  supertx), 
Kon  humilit  molier  triumpho.   Hor.  Od»  xjcxvii .  1 1. 

Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realms  below 

Can  awe  the  furious  purpose  of  her  soul ; 
Calmly  she  looks,  from  her  superior  wo. 

That  can  both  death  and  fear  control ; 
Provokes  the  serpent's  sting,  his  rage  disdains. 

And  joys  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins. 
Invidious  to  the  victor's  &ncy'd  pride. 

She  will  not  from  her  own  descend, 
DisgracM,  a  Vulgar  captive,  by  his  side, 

ffis  pompous  triumph  to  attend ; 
Bat  fiercely  ffies  to  death,  and  bids  her  sorrows  end 
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£  have  seen  bitberto^  without  speaking  of  tbe  first  and  ancient  king^ 
cbin  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  three  great  successive  empires,  founded  on  tlie  ruins  of 
ead)  other,  subsist  during  a  Jong  series  of  ages,  and  at  leagtb  entirely  dis- 
appear ;  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Per* 
sians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and  Grecian  princes,  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great*  A  fourth  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Romans,  which, 
having  already  swallowed  up  most  of  those  which  hare  preceded  it,  will 
extend  its  conquests,  and  after  having  subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force  of 
arms,  be  itself  tdrn  in  a  manner  into  different  pieces,  and,  by  being  so  dis- 
membered, make  way  for  the  establishment  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms  which 
now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Behold  here,  to  speak  properly,  an 
at>ridged  picture  of  ail  ages ;  of  the  glory  and  power  of  all  the  empires  of 
the  world  ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  human  greatness  has  of  ipM>Bt  splendid,  and 
most  capable  of  exciting  admiration !  All  these,  by  an  happy  concurrence, 
generally  unite  in  it;  height  of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste, at  tended  with  solid 
judgment  ;  the  excellent  taste  of  eloquence,  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  |iertection,  without  departing  from  the  natural  and  the  true  ;  the  glory  of 
Arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences ;  valor  in  conquering,  and  ability  in 
government.  What  a  multitude  of  great  men  of  every  kind  does  it  not  pre- 
sent to  our  view  I  What  powerful,  what  glorious  kings  !  What  great  cap- 
tains !  What  famous  conquerors  !  What  wise  magistrates !  What  learned 
phibsophers  !  What  admirable  legislators  !  We  are  transported  with  be- 
holding in  certain  ages  and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent 
zeal  for  justice,  a  passionate  love  for  their  country,  a  noble  disinterested- 
ness, a  generous  contempt  of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty  which  as« 
tonisb  and  amaze  us,  so  much  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

la  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  )3ut,  whilst  we  are  in  admiratioD 
and  ecstacy  at  the  view  of  so  many  shining  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge* 
who  can  alone  estime  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifle,  meanness^ 
vanity,  and  pride  ;  and,  whilst  mankind  are  continually  busied  in  perpetu- 
ating die  power  of  their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms,  and  eternizing 
themselves,  if  that  were  possible,  God,  from  bis  throne  on  high  overthrows 
all  their  projects,  and  makes  even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing 
bis  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to  our  understandings.  He  alone  knows  his 
operations  and  designs.  All  ages  are  present  to  him  ;*'*  He  seeth  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.*'  He  has  assigned  all  empires  their  fate'  and  du- 
ration, in  all  the  different  revolutions,  we  have  seen  that  nothing  has  come 
to  pass  by  chance.  We  know,  that  under  the  image  of  that  statue  which 
Nebucliodonosor  saw  of  an  enormous  height,  and  terrible  aspect,  with  the 
bead  ot  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass, 
and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  God  thought  fit  to  represent  the  four 
great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  histo- 
'ry,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  And  of  what  baa 
the  Almighty  occasion  for  overthrowing  this  immense  colossus  ?    t  *^  A 
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*'  small  stone  was  cut  out  without  bands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  hi> 
''  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  break  them  to  pieces.  Then  was 
*'''  the  iron,  tlie  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  to- 
^*  gelher,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing  floors  ;  and 
*'  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the 
*^  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  wbole 
"  earth." 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prophe- 
cy of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Christ,  who  descended  to  clothe  him- 
self with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacred  womb  of  the  blessed  Tirgin,  without 
the  participation  of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain 
without  human  aid.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  person,  of  his  re*> 
lations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of  teaching  his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of 
every  thing  that  relates  to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humility  ; 
which  were  so  extreme,  that  they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Jews 
the  divine  lustre  of  l>is  miracles,  how  shining  soever  it  was,  and  from  the 
sight  of  the  devil  himself,  as  penetrating  and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evi- 
dent proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that-  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus 
Christ  will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a 
prophet  represents  him  to  us ;  *  "  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer." His  work  and  mission  are,  "  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  father, 
^^  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  lefl  to 
"  other  people  ;"  like  llwse  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  histoiy  ;  "  but  it 
'*  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms  ;  and  it  shall  stand 
•*  forever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  with- 
out bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in  their  pu- 
issance, have  nothing  which  approaches,  in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  do  not  reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their 
subjects  can  think  as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  in- 
finitude of  particular  actions  done  without  their  order,  and  which  escape 
their  knowledge,  as  well  as  tlieir  power.  Their  designs  often  miscarry  and 
come  to  nothing,  even  during  their  own  lives.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  ij 
quite  otherwise  ;  t"  All  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  inearth.'* 
He  exercises  it  principally  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is 
done  without  his  order  or  permission.  Every  thing  is  disposed  by  his  wis- 
dom and  power  ;  every  thing  co-operates  directly,  or  indirectly  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs. 

Whilst  all  things  are  in  motion,  and  fluctuate  upon  earth  ;  whilst  slates 
and  empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vain- 
ly employed  in  the  external  view  of  these  tilings,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the 
same  torrent,  almost  without  perceiving  it  ;  there  passes  in  secret  an  order 
and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which,  however,  deter- 
mine our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than 
the  formation  of  the  bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  to- 
wards perfection.  When  it  shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the 
death  of  tlie  last  of  the  elect  ;J  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  bare 
*^  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have 
**  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power."  God  grant  that  we 
may  all  have  our  share  in  that  blessed  kingdom,  whose  law  is  truth,  whose 
kingdom  is  love,  and  whose  duration  is  eternity.     Fiat^  fiat* 

•  Apcc.  vL  2.  t  Mattli.  xxviii.  18*        ^1  Cor.  xv.  24^ 
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CHRONOLOGY  is  the  knowledge  of  times.  It  shows  to  what  jear  the 
events  related  in  history  are  to  be  referred.  The  years  used  for  tneasuriug 
(he  duration  of  time  are  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  between  one  equinox  and  another 
of  the  same  denomination  the  next  year ;  for  instance,  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  following*  whi^h  contains  365  days,  5  hours 
and  49  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  12  lunar  months,  of  which  each  is  2d 
days,  12  hours  and  44  minutes,  that  make  in  all  354  days,  8  hours  and  48 
minutes. 

Both  of  these  years  are  called  astronomicaU  to  distinguish  them  from 
that  vulgarly  used,  which  is  termed  civil  or  political. 

Though  nations  may  not  agree  among  themselves  in  the  manner  of  de- 
termining their  years,  some  regulating  them  by  the  sun's  motion,  and  others 
hy  the  moon's,  they  however  generally  use  the  solar  year  in  chronology. 
It  seems  at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  ine- 
quality should  produce  some  error  in  chronological  calculations  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  people  who  used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number 
of  intercalary  days  to  make  them  agree  with  the  isolar  ;  which  reconcile 
them  with  each  other,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neg- 
lected when  the  question  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  has 
happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great  event, 
to  which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  *  These  are  called  epochs,  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  to  stay,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  from  a 
resting  place  ;  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after,  and  by  that  means  to 
avoid  anachronisms  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  those  errors  which  induce  confusion  of 
times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  arbitrary ;  and 
a  writer  of  history  may  take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  those  points  distinguished 
by  a  considerable  event,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  cal- 
led eras.  There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been  diifercot  na- 
tions. The  principal,  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  World,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  Olympiads,  and  of  Rome.  1  should  have  been  gind  to  have 
used  all  the  four  in  the  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  my  history  ;  but 
ti)e  narrow  compass  of  these  pages  obliges  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  two 
most  famous  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ; 
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Every  body  know?,  that  tlie  Olympiads  derive  their  origin  froin  ibft 
Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  ii)  Peloponnesus,  near  tiie  city  of 
Olympia.  These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her 
epoch  for  conn  puling  her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four 
years  complete,  which  is  tl)e  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of 
games  and  another.  The  first  used  by  cbronologers  begins,  according  to 
Usher,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  before  Christ  776. 
When  the  time  on  which  an  event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Olyonpi- 
ads,  authors  say  the  first,  second,  or  third,  &c.  year  of  such  an  Olympiad  ; 
which  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which 
the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  year  of  the 
world  is  known,  it  i4  easy  to  find  that  of  the  Olympiad  which  agrees  with 

Rome  vr98  built,  according  to  Varro's  Chronology,  In  the  year  of  the 
world  3251,  and  the  753d  before  Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation 
of  that  city  two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world  5253,  before  Jesus 
Christ  751.  1  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  history. 
The  years  reckoned  from  this  epoch  are  called  indifferently  yeara  of  Rome, 
or  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology,  used  principally 
for  reckoning  the  years  before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  wherein  this 
period  consists,  and  its  use  ;  but,  first,  1  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
three  cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years  is  under- 
stood. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  28  years,  which  includes  all  the  variatieos 
|hat  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the  week  admit,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
28  years  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in  the  calen- 
dar for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which  are  called  dominical  hilers. 
return  in  the  same  onjcr  in  which  they  were  at  first.  To  understand  what 
1  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  52  weeks, 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters  ;  but  as  it 
has  a  day  more,  and  two  In  leap  year,  that  produces  all  the  variations  in- 
cluded in  the  space  oi  28  years,  of  which  the  solar  cycle  consists. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the  revolution  of  19 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hour  and  a  baJf, 
to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  ibr  the  invention  of  the  cycle  to  Metbon, 
a  famous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  tlie  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was 
used  for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  cbronologers  admit  of  a  third  also,  called  indic« 
tton.  This  is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  of  which  the  first  is  called  tbe  first 
indiction,  the  tecond,  the  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth ; 
after  which  they  begin  again  to  count  the  first  indiction,  kjc. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  Uiree  years  be* 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  tiiese  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28,  19,  and  15,  are  multiplied  by 
each  other,  tbe  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  ^  called  the  Joliaa 
period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period,  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic 
cycles  of  each  year,  that  is  to  say.  the  current  year  of  each  of  tbe  three 
cycles  ;  for  example,  every  body  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences  at 
tbo  year  47 14  of  the  Julian  period.     If  that  number  be  divided  by  28j, 
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what  remains*  after  the  division,  shows  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In 
the  same  manner  the  iunar  cycle  and  the  indiction  may  be  found.  It  is  de- 
monstrated, that  the  three  numbers  which  express  these  three  cycles  cannot 
be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  apy  other  year  of  the  Julian  periods 
It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other  years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  year 
when  the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  composed  began,  we  shall  find  it  pce« 
cede  the  creation  of  the  world  7 10  years,  supposing  the  creation  to  precede 
the  vulgar  era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  also  called  Julian^  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the 
years  of  Julius  Caesar.  Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that 
divided  the  chronologers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  world.  There  are  who  believe  that  only  4004  years  of  the 
world  are  to  be  reckoned  beiore  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give  more  extent  to 
that  space,  and  augment  the  number  of  years  of  which  jt  consists.  These 
variations  disappear  when  the  Julian  period  is  used ;  for  every  body  agrees 
In  respect  to  the  year  in  which  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not 
know,  that  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  era  falls  in  the  4714th  of  th»t  period. 
Thus  in  the  Julian  period  liiere  are  two  fixed  points  which  unite  all  systems^ 
and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  that  answers  to  any  year 
whatsoever  of  the  vulgar  era  of  the  world  ;  for  as  the  beginning  of  the  Ju- 
lian period  precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year 
proposed  or  the  era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that 
answers  to  it.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3673.  If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be 
4383,  which  number  expresses  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  to  which  the 
battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be  referred. 

*}t  remains  Ibr  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in 
my  Chronological  Table.  At  first  I  propcjsed  to  make  as  many  columns  as 
there  are  different  nations  in  my  book,  wliose  history  falls  out  in  the  same 
times,  and  to  place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  in  order  that 
all  the  events  that  happened  in  tlie  same  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view  ; 
bat,  besides  my  not  having  sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side 
by  side  with  each  other,  I  found  that  1  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  too 
many  blank  spaces,  which  would  have  considerably  lengthened  the  table, 
and  in  conseqdence  swelled  the  volume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  very  lara;e.  1 
therefore  chose  to  separate  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  and  to  give 
their  chronology  apart.  The  histories  of  those  two  people  are  abundantly 
interwoven  with  each  other,  aiid  have  little  relation  to  those  of  the  other  na« 
tk»s  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological  dis- 
cussions, and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  1  shall 
generally  follow  Usher»  nhom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  in  this  subject. 

*  I  say  what  remains,  and  not  the  quotient,  as  some  authors  do ;  for  the  quo- 
tient expresses  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
ai^  what  remains  after  U^e  division  shows  the  year  of  the  current  cycle. 
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A.  M.  A.  C.  ASSYRIANS. 

1800  2204  Nimrod,  founder  of  the  first  empire  of  the  AssTrians. 
Ninus,  son  of  Nimrod. 
Semiramis.     She  reigned  42  years. 
Ninyas. 

The  history  of  the  successors  (^  Ninyasfor  30  generaivm^ 
except  of  Phvl  and  SardanapaluSy  is  unknoTvn. 

EGYPT.  GREECE. 

1816  2188       Menes,    or  Mearaim,  first 
king  of  Egypt. 
Husiris. 
Osyroandiaa. 
Ochoreus. 
McErig. 
1916  2089  Foundation  of  the  kiDgdo^ 

of  Sicyon. 
1920  2084       The  king-shepherds   seize 
the  lower  Egypt.  They  reign 
260  years. 
S084  1920        Abraham    enters    Egypt, 
where  Sarah  is  in  great  dan- 
ger from  one  of  the  king- 
shepherds.  ^ 
2148  1856                                                    Foundation  of  the  kingdom 

i^Aigos.   Deluge  of  Ogjgesm 
Atica. 
2179  1825      Thetmosis  expels  the  king- 
shepherds,  and  reigns  in  tb« 
lower  Eg3^t. 
2276  1728      Joseph  is  carried  into  E- 

gypt,  and  sold  to  Potiphar. 
2298  1706      Jacob  goes  into  Egypt  with 

his  family. 
2427  1577       Ramesses-Miamum  begins 
to  reign  in  Egypt.     He  per- 
secutes the  Israelites. 
2448  1556      Cecrops    carries  a  colony      Foundation  of  the  kii^«n 
from  E^t,  and  founds  the  of  Athens   by   Cecrops.     *» 
kingdom  of  Athens.  institutes  the  Areopagus. 

2488  1516  Under    Cranaus,   successor 

of  Cecrops,  happens  Deucali- 
on^s  flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingto 
of  Liecadaennonia,  of  which  U' 
lex  is  the  fint  king. 
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2494  1510  Amenopbis,  the  eldest  son 
of  Ramesaes,  succeeds  bim. 

2513  1401  The  Israelites  quit  Egypt 
Aroenopbis  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Sesostris  hie 
son  succeeds  him.  He  divides 
filgypt  into  30  nomes,  or  dis- 
tricts, renders  Ethiopia  tribu- 
tary, conquers  Asia,  and  sub- 
jects the  Scythians  as  far  as 
the  Tanais.  On  bis  return 
into  Egypt,  be  kills  himself, 
aAer  a  reign  of  93  years. 


ORBECB« 


f 530  1474 

1547  1457      Pheron  succeeds  Sesostris. 

2628  1S76 
2710  1294 

2720  1284 


2800  1204  Proteus.  In  his  reign  Pa- 
ris is  driven  into  Egypt  on  his 
return  to  Troy  with   Helen. 

Rhampsinlh. Cheops. — 

— Chephrem. — Mycerinus.— 
— ^Asychis. 

The  six  preceding  reigns 
were  170  years  in  duration  ; 
but  it  is  bard  to  assign  the 
length  of  each  of  them  in  par- 
ticular. 
2820  1184 
2800  1104 


Danaus,  brother  of 
tris,  leaves  Egypt,  and  retirei 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
be  makes  himself  master  of  Ar- 
gos. 

Perseus,  the  fifth  of  Dana* 
us's  successors,  having  unfor- 
tunately killed  bis  grand-fa- 
ther, abandons  Argos,  andl 
founds  the  kingdom  of  Myce- 
He. 

Sisyphus,  the  son  of  JEolas, 
makes  himself  master  of  Cor- 
inth. 

The  descendants  of  Sisyphus 
are  driven  out  of  Corinth  bj 
the  Heraclids. 

^gus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
king  of  Attica.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonatus  h  dated 
in  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

The  Heraclidse  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Peloponnesus  ; 
from  whence  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  soon  ailer* 


Troy  taken  by  the  Greeks.. 
The  Heraclids  re-enter 
Peloponnesus,  and  seize  Spar- 
ta where  the  brothers  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prodes  reign  lo- 
gger. 
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2934  1070  Institution  of  the  ar^hons  at 

Athens.      Medon,   the  son   of 
Codrus,  is  the  6rst. 
,^949  1055  Cadmus  builds  the  city  of 

Thebes,  and  makes  it  the  seat 
of  his  government. 
S991  1013      Pharaoh   king    of    Egypt 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Solomon. 
•  3026     978      Sesac,  otherwise  called  Se- 
3onchis.      It    was  with   bim 
that  Jeroboam  took  refuge. 
d033     971      Sesac  marches  against  Je« 
rusalem,  and  conquers  Judaea. 
3063     941      Zara  king  of  Egypt  makes 
war  with  Asa  king  of  Judah< 
Anysis.     In  bis  reign  Sab- 
acuS)  king  of  Ethiopia,  makes 
himself    master    of    Egypt, 
reigns  there  50  years;  aAer 
ivhich  he  retires,  and  leaves 
the  kingdom  to  Anysis. 
3120    684  LycurgU8« 

3160    844  Homer.      Hesiod    li?ed   a« 

bout  the  same  time. 
3210    794  Caranus  founds  the  kingdom 

of  Macedonia. 
3228    776  Beginning  of  tiie   comnoa 

era  of  the  Olympiads. 

/  return  to  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians^  Tsdiidi  I  diaam^ 
iinuedf  because  from  .ATmyas  down  to  about  tJns  time,  nothiMg  iM 
known  of  their  history. 

ASSYRIANS. 

3233  771  Phul,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah's 
preacing. 

3237  767  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  first  empire  of  the  Assy- 
ans.  AAer  a  reign  of  20  years,  he  bums  himself  in  his  palace. 
The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  ended  at  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  had  subsisted  more  than  1450  years.  Out 
of  its  ruins  three  others  were  formed  ;  that  of  the  Assyrians 
of  Babylon  ;  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  ;  and  that  of 
the  Medes. 

EGYPT.  GR££C£.    BAB.    NINEVEH.  MEDIA.  LYDIA* 

3257  747  Belesis,       Theg-       Arba- 

or  Nabo-  lath  Pha-  ces  exer- 
nassar.      lasar.        cises  the 
The  The  8th    sovereign 

scripture  year  of  authority 
calls  him  his  reign  over  the 
Baladan.  he  aids     Medes, 
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A.M4  A*C.  EGYPT. 

QREeCE. 

BAB.    NINEVEH. 

MEDIA.  LYDIAt 

9261  743 

First 

Abaz 

without 

The  He- 

war  be- 

king of 

taking 

racUdse 

tween  the 

Judah,  & 

upon  bin 

1  possess 

Messeni- 

makes 

the  tide 

the  kii^- 

ans  and 

himself 

of  king. 

dom  of 

Lacedae- 

roaster of 

Lydia 

monians. 

Sjria,and 
of  part  of 

606  years. 

It  contin- 

ues 20 

the  king-^ 

was  the 

years« 

domof 
Judah 

first  king. 
He  began 

826fi  736 

Mero- 
dach  Ba- 
)adan.He 
sent  am- 
bassadors 
to  Heze- 
kiab,  to 
congrat- 
ulate him 

to  reign 
A.M.  2781. 
The  his- 
tory of 
his  suc- 
cessors is 
little 
known 
before 

3269  736 

upon  the      Salma- 

Candau- 

3280  724 

Archil- 

recoFery   naser. 

les. 

4285  719       Sehon. 

ochus  the  of  his        The   8th 

He 

famous 

health.       year  of 

3286  718  reign. 

poet. 

Nothing    his 

Gyges. 

edl4 

is  known  reign 

He  puts 

years. 

of  the       he  took 
other         Samaria^ 
kings         andcarri- 
who          ed  away 
reigned     the  peo- 
in  Baby-  pie  into 

Candau- 
lesto 
death, 
and 
reigns  in 

his  steait. 

Jan.          captivity 

3287  717 

Senna- 
cherib. 
In  the  5tb 
year  of 
his  reigii 

he  makes 

war 

against 
Hezeki- 

ah  king  of 

Judah. 

An  an- 

gel des- 

troys hi3 

army  at 

thetim^ 

he  is  be- 

sieging 

. 

JerMSAf 

V6i.IV. 


67 


450 
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3294 
3296 
3298 


3319 
3320 
3323 
3324 


3327 
3334 


710 
708 

706    Tharaca 
reigns  1& 
years. 
AnarcbjT 
2  years  in 
Egypt. 
686   Twelve 
684  of  the 
681  principal 
680  lords  of 
Egypt 
seize  the 
kingdom, 
of  which 
each  gov- 
erns a 
part  with 
equal  au- 
thority. 
667   Psammi- 
670  ticus,  one 
of  the  12 
kings,  df 
feats  the 
other  11, 
and  re- 
mains 
sole  mas- 
ter of 
Egypt. 
He  take» 
Azoth  af- 
ter a  siege 
of  29 
years. 


OTNEVEH. 
lem.  On 
his  return 
to  his 
kingdom 
he  is  kiU- 
ed  by  ilis 
two  sons. 

Asar- 
haddon. 


MEDIA.  VitfiMy 


Dejoces 
causes 
himself 
to  be  de- 
clared 
king  of 
the 
Medes. 


Second 

f^ar  be-  Asar- 

tween  the  haddon- 

Lacedae-  unites  the 

monians  empire  of 

and  Mes-  Babylon 

senians  with  that 

14  years.  of  Nine- 


3335  669^ 
3347  667 


Asar- 
haddon 
carries 
the  re- 
mains oS 
the  king- 
dom of 
Israel  in- 
to Assyr- 
ia.    The 
same  year 
he  puts 
Manas- 
seh  in 
chains,  L 
carries 
him  Into 
Babylon. 

BAB.  NINEVEH. 

Saosduchin,  or  Na- 
bucodonosor  I.  The       Death 
12tb  year  of  his  reign  of  De/o- 
he  defeats  Fhraortes,  ces. 


Death 
of  Gyges. 

Ardys 
his  SOD 
succeeds 
him.    In 
his  reign,, 
of  49 
years,  the 
Cimmeri- 
ans made 
them- 
aeWes 
masters 
ef  Sardisw 
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3356 
3364 
3869 
3373 


648 
640 
635 

631 


.3378  $29 


QBBECC*         BAB.  Nllf. 

king  of  the  Medes, 
and  takes  Ecbatana. 
It  was  after  this  ex- 
pedition that  he 
made  Holephernes 
besiege  Bethulia. 

DeaUi  of  Nabuco- 

doQosor.     Saracus, 

TjTteus,  called  also  Chyna- 


MEBIA, 

Phraor- 
tes  suc- 
ceeds 
hiau 


LYDIA- 


poet 
who  ex- 
celled in 
celebrat- 
ing mili- 
tary vir- 
tue. 

Thales, 
oi  Mile- 
tus, foun- 
der of  the 
Ionic  sect^ 


ladanusy  succeeded 
him. 

Nabopolassar's  revolt 
against  Saracus.   He 
makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Babylon. 


Sadyat- 
tes.     He 
forms  the 
siege  of 
Miletus 

in  the 
16iiiyear 


Phraor- 
tes  peri- 
shes at 
the  siege 
of  Nine- 
veh, with 
part  of 
his  army. 
Cyaxares  ot  his 
his  son      reign, 
succeeds 
him.  The 
second 
year  of 
his  reign 
be  beats 
the  As- 
fly  riansy 
and  at- 
tacks Ni- 
neveh, 
the  seige 
of  which 
he  is  o- 
bliged  to 
abandon 
by  a  sud* 
den  ir- 
ruption 
of  the 
Scythians 
into  his  do- 


3380  624 

2385  619 

3388  616      Nechaa 
The  71h 
year  of 
his  reign 
he  de- 

3397  607  feats  the 
king  of 
Assyria 
and  seizes 


Draco,     Destruction  of  Ni- 

legislator  neveh.  Fromthence- 

of  forth  Babylon  was 

Athens,     the   capital  of  the 

Assyrian  empire. 

BABYLON. 

Nabopolassar  as- 
sociates his  son  Na- 
bucodonosor  in  the 
empirei  and  sends 


romions. 

Cyaxares 

joins  his 

forces 

with 

those  of 

Nabopo- 


takes  Ni- 
neveh, 
and  puts 
Saracus 


Alyattes. 
He  conti- 
nues the 
siege  of 
Miletus» 
which 
bad  been 
carried 
on  six 
years  by 
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oart  of 

him  at  the  head  of  its  king     his  father, 

bis  do- 

an army  to  recon- 

to death,   and  puts 

minions. 

quer  the   countries 

an  end  to 

He  reign- 

taken from  him  by 

it  six 

ed  16 

Nechao. 

years  afi 

3398  606 

years. 

Jerusalem  taken 
byNabuchodonofior. 
«— He  transports  a 
great    number     of 
Jews  to    Babylon, 

ter,  by 
conclud- 
ing a 
peace 

with  the 

and     among    them 

besieged. 

the  prophet  Daniel. 

In  the 

The  captivity  be- 

same 

gins  from  his  carry- 

prince's 

ing  away  the  Jews 

reign 

to  Baylon. 

there  was 

3399  605 

Death  of  Nabopo- 

a  war  be- 

3400 604 

Solon. 

lassar.  His  son  Na- 

tween  the 

The  se- 

bucodonosor II.  suc- 

Medes 

ven  sages 

ceeds  him  in  all  his 

and  Lyd- 

ofGreece  dominions. 

ians. 

3403  601 

lived   a- 

Nabucodono8or*s 

which 

3404  600 

Psam- 

boutthis 

first  dream  interpre- 

Astya- waster- 

mis  six 

time. 

ted  by  Daniel. 

ges,  the     minated 

years. 

Alcsus, 
from 
whom 
the  Alca- 
ic  verses 
take  theii 
name. 

Sappho, 
at  the 

i 
r 

son  of        by  the 
Cyaxares  marriage 
gives  his*  of  Cyaxa- 
daughter   res  with 
in  marri-  Aryenis 
age  to       the 
Camby-    daughter 
aes  king    of  Alyat- 
of  Persia,  tes. 

3405  59» 

same 

Nabucodonosor's 

Birth  of 

time- 

lieutenants,      after 

Cyrus. 

3409  595 

having  rav^ed  Ju- 
dea,  blockade  Jeru- 

Death of 

541Q  594 

Apries. 

Cyaxares. 

He  makes 

salem,  and  put  king 

Astyages 

himself 

Jehoiakim  to  death. 

his  son 

master  of 

About  the  end  of  the 

succeeds 

Sldon,  in 

same  year,  Nabuco- 

him.   He 

the  first 

donosor    repairs  in 

reigns  35 

year  of 
his  reign. 

person  to  Jerusalem, 

years. 

makes  himself  mas- 

3411 593 

Zede- 
kiab  king 
of  Judab, 
makes  an 
alliance 
with  the 

ter  of  it,  and  ap- 
points       Zedekiah 
king  instead  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  whom  he 
carries  into  captivi- 
ty- 

3416  588 

king  of 

Nabucodonosor 

Cyrus 

Egypt, 

destroys  Jerusalem, 

goes  for 
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A»M«  A«C.  SGTPT. 

contrary 
to  the  ad- 
vice of  Je- 
nemiah. 
•3430  674        Unfor. 
tunate 
expedi- 
tion of  A- 
Eries  into 
jbia. 
Amasis 
revolts  a- 
gainst 
Apries. 
3432  672      Nabuco- 
donosor 
subjects 
Egypt, 
apd  con- 
firms At 
masis  in 
670  the 
throne* 

669        Apries 

664  dies  in  the 

25th  year 

of  his 

reign. 

Amais 
reigns  af- 
ter him  in 


GREECE.  BABYLON. 

and  carries  away 
Zedekiah  captive  to 
Babylon.  At  his  re- 
turn into  his  domin- 
ions, he  causes  the 
three  young  He- 
brews to  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace. 


3434 


3436 
:3440 


3542 
3444 


662 
660 


peacer 


Nabucodonosor 
makes  himseJf  mas- 
ter of  Tyre,  after  a 
siege  of  13  years. 
He  did  not   march 
against  Egypt  till  af- 
ter this  expedition. 
Nabucodonosor's 
second  dream  inter- 
preted by  DanieJ. 
Nabucodonosor 
Thespis  reduced  to  the  con- 
reforms      dition  of  beasts,  du- 
tragedy.    ring  seven  years;  af- 
Pythago-  ter  which  he  reigns 
ras  lived   again   one  ycar.-^ 
about  this  Evil-Merodach,  his 
time.         son»  succeeds  bin). 
He  reigns  oply  two 
years. 
Simoni-       Neriglissor.    He 
des,  the     makes   great     pre* 
celebrat-   parations  for  war  a- 
<Bd  poet,    gainst  the    Medes, 
and  calls  in  Croesus 
to  his  4id. 


3446  669 


Pisistra- 
tus  makes 
himself 
master  of 
Athens* 


MEDIA. 

the  first 
time  into 
Media,  to 
see  his 
grand-fa- 
ther As- 
2  ages. 
e  re- 
mains 3 
years 
withhim. 


LYmA^ 


Death  of 
Astyages. 
Cyaxares 
succeeds 
him  ; 
known  in 
the  scrip- 
ture un- 
der the 
name  of 
Darius 
theMede. 
Cyrus 
returns 
into  Me- 
dia for  the 
second 
time,  in 
order  to 
assist  his 


Croesus, 
^sop  liv- 
ed in  his 
reign, 
and  was 
in  his 
court  at 
the  same 
time  witb 
Solon. 
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uncle  ID 
the  war 
with  the 
BabjloQ- 
ians'. 
5447  6i7  Expedi- 

tion of 
Cyrus 
against 
the  king 
of  Arme- 
nia. 

3448  6&^'  Laborosoarchod.  C/axares    Cneam 

He  reigns  onlj  nine  and  Cj-    flics  be- 
luonths.  rus  defeat  fore  Cy* 

the  Baby-  rus. 
lonians  io 
a  great 
battle,  in 
which 
Neriglis- 
sor  is 
slain. 

3449  556  Labynit,  called  in  About 

3456  548  scripture    Belshaz-  this  time  Battle 

3460  544  Hippo-  zar.  the  mar-    ofThym* 

nai,  au-  rtage  of    bria  be- 

thorof  Cyrus       tween 

the  verse  with  the    Croesus 

Scazon.  daughter   andCy- 

Heracli-  ofhisun-  rus,  fol- 

tus,  chief  cle  Cyax-  lowed 

of  the  sires  may  with  the 

sect  be  dated,  takii^of 

which  Sardisby 

bears  his  thelattec, 

name. 
3464  540  Birth  of  End  of 

3466  637  .Eschy-        Labynit  is  killed      Cyrus  the  king* 

lus.  at  the  taking  of  Ba-  makes  ^     dom  of 

Ctesiph-  byloD.    The  death  himself     Lydia. 
on  or        of  that  prince  puts  master  of 
Cher-        an  end  to  the  Bab-  Babylon. 
3468  636  siphron,a  ylonian  empire,        Death  of 

celebrat-   which  is  united        Cyaxares. 
ed  archi-  with  that  of  the 
tect,  fa-    Medes. 
mous  es- 
p^ially 
for  build- 
ing the 
temple  of 
Diana  of 
Epbesus. 
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^M.  A.C.    XGTPT.  OR££C£.       EMPIRE  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

^fUr  the  death  of  Cyaxaret  and  Cambyses, 
Cyrusy  Txho  succeeded  both  in  their  do- 
minionsy  united  the  empire  cf  the  Medes 
with  those  of  the  BabyUmians  and  Per^ 
sians;  and  of  the  three  formed  a  fourth^ 
under  the  name  of  the  empire  of  the^ 
Persians^  which  subsisted  206  years. 

EMPIRE  OP  THE  PERSIANS. 
^468  5X  Cyrus.      The  first  year  of  his  reign 

be  permits  the  Jevrs  to  return  into  Ju- 
dea. 
8470  634  Daniel's  vision  concerning  the  succes- 

sion of  the  kings  of  Persia. 
3475  529  Cyrus  dies  on  a  tour  which  he  makes 

3478  526  Death  of  into  Persia,   after    his    having    reigned 

6479  625  Psamme-  Pisistra-  seven  years  alone,  and  30  from  his  set- 
nitus.  He  tus.  Hip-  ting  out  from  Persia  at  the  head  of  an 
reigns  pias  his  army  to  aid  Cyazares. 
only  six  son  sue-  Cambyses  his  son  succeeds  him.  The 
months.  ceeds  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  attacks  £- 
After  the    him.  gypt,   and  re-unites  it  to  the  kingdom 

death  of  of  the  Persians. 

S480  524  that  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Cambyses 

prince  against  the  Ethiopians. 

3481  523  Egypt  is  Cambyses  puts  Merce,  who  was  both 

annexed  his  sister  and  wife,  to  death, 
to  the  It  was   about  this  time  that  Oretes^ 

Persian  one  of  the  satrapae  of  Cambyses  made 

domin-  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Samos, 

ions,  and  and  caused  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  it  to 

continues  be  put  to  death. 

3482  522  so  till  the  Death   of  Cambyses.       Sroerdis   the 

reign  of  Magus,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  be- 

Alexaq-  fore  the   death   of  Cambyses,   succeeds 

der  the  him.     He  reigns  only  seven  months. 

3483  521  Great,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes. 

3485  519  which  in-  Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 

eludes  the  wherein  that  of  Cyrus  is  repealed.     It 

space  9f  is  believed  that  what  is  related  in  the 

206  history  of  Esther  happened   some   time 

years.  after  the  publication  of  this  edict. 

34BB  516  Babylon   revolts  against   Darius,  and 

is  taken  after  a  siege  of  20  months. 
3490  514  Miltia-      Expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scy- 

des  goes    thians. 
to  settle 
in  the 
Cherson- 
esus. 
'3496  50$  The  Pi-         Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  re- 

sistratidae  duces  all  that  great  country  into  sub- 
are  oblig-  jection. 
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edto  a- 
bandoQ 
Attica^ 

jTAtf  history  of  ike  Greeks  from  henceforA 
tvill  be  intermixed  and  almost  em^ovnded 
with  that  of  the  Persians  ;  for  wkuh  rea- 
son I  shaU  separate  their  chronology  no 
further. 
PERSIANS  AND  GRECIANS. 
5501  503    Tbe  Persians  from  tbe  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of 

Naxos,  and  are  obliged  to  raise  it  in  six  months. 
3502  502    Aristagoras,  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Darius,  and  brings 

the  lonians  and  Athenians  into  bis  measures. 
S504  500     The  lonians  make  themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  and  burn  it 
3507  497  The  Persians  defeat  the  lonians  in  a  sea-fight  before  the  island 
of  Lados,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  Miletus, 
^schylus. 
3510  494     Darius  sends  Gobrias  bis  son  in  lav^  at  the  head  of  an  aimj  to 
attack  Greece. 
Anacreon4 

3513  491     Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Gobrias,  and 

gives  it  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes. 

3514  490    Battle  of  Marathon. 

35 1 5  489     Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades. 

3519  485     Death  of  Darius  Hystaspes.     Xerxes  bis  son  succeeds  him. 

3520  484    Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

3524  480    Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  the  Greeks. 

Battle  of  Thermopylae.  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedsmoni- 
ans,  is  killed  in  it.  Sea-fight  near  Artemisium,  at  the  same  tinie 
as  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides.  , 

Battle  of  Salamin,  followed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xerxes 
into  Persia. 

3525  479     Battle  of  Plataea.     Sea-fight  the  same  day  near  Mycale,  in 

which  the  Persians  are  defeated. 

3526  478     The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  whicb  had  been 

demolished  by  Xerxes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  tbe  La- 
cedaemonians. 
3528  476     The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  in  possession  from  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
lae, is  transferred  to  the  Athenians. 
Pindar  flourished  about  this  time. 

3530  474     Pausanius,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  accused  of  holding 

secret  intelligence  with  Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

3531  473    Themistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  is  accused  of  having  bad 

a  share  in  Pausanias's  plot,  and  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  kiog 
of  the  Mblossians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

3532  472     Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanes,  tbe  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  succeeds  him.  Themisto- 
cles takes  refuge  in  his  court  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
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3533  471     Cimon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Atliens. 

The  jear  follovring  he  defeats  the  Persians,  and  takes  their  fleet 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 
Birth  of  the  historian  Thucyd ides. 

3534  4iO    Great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Arcbidamus,  which 

makes  way  for  a  sedition  of  the  helots. 
Birth  of  Socrates. 

3535  469    Beginning  of  Pericles. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  sculptors. 

Difference  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  occasioned  by  the  affront  offered  to  the  Athen-> 
ians  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  sending  back  their  troops,  after 
having  called  in  their  aid  against  the  Messenians  and  helots. 
Some  time  after,  and  in  consequence  of  this  quarrel^  Cimon  is 
banished  by  the  ostracism. 

3537  467    Esdras  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Je^ 

rusalem,  with  all  who  were  willing  to  follow  him. 

3538  466     Themistocles  puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

3540  464  Herndicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physicians  called 
Atmtniriiai.     Hippocrates  was  his  disciple. 

3544  460     Xbe  Egyptians,  supported  by   the  Athenians,  revolt  against 

Artaxerxes. 

3545  459     Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt. 

3548  456  The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  beaten  in  their  turn ;  Itk 
consequence  of  which  all  Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Danarus,  where  they  sustain 
a  siege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Beotisi,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the 
Spartans  who  were  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Beotians. 

S550  454  Nehemiah  obtains  Artaxerxes's  permission  to  return  to  Jerusa^ 
lem. 

3554  450    Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  from  bantsbment  after  five  years  absence,  re- 
conciles the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude 
a  truce  of  five  years. 

3555  449    End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  had 

continued  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  51  years. 
Death  of  Cimon. 
3558  446    The  Lacedaemonians  conclude  a  truce  of  30  years  with  the 
Athenians.     The  latter  soon  break  it  by  new  enterprises.. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

Myron,  the  famous  sculptor  of  Athens. 
3564  440    Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of 
their  island  after  a  siege  of  nine  months. 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  disciple  of  ApoUodorus. 
Parrhasius,  his  rival  lived  at  the  same  time. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet* 
.3568  436    Birth  of  Isocrates. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
The  Athenians  engage  in  it  in  favour  of  the  Corcyreans.  The. 
inhabitants  of  Potidsea  declare  oo  the  side  of  Corinth  against 
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Athens.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  in  this  war,  whicti  CNxasioDS 
that  of  Peloponnesus. 

Scopas,  architect  and  sculptor. 

3573  431     Beginning  of  the  Peloponoesian  war.     It  subsists  27  years. 

3574  430     A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrales- 

distinguishes  himself  by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  sick. 
3576  429     Death  of  Pericres. 
3576  428     The  Lacedaemonians  besiege  Platiea. 
Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 
3579  425     Death  of  Artaxerxes.     Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  blm.       He 
reigns  only  45  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death  and  causes  himself  (o  be  ac- 
knowledged king  in  his  stead.     He  reigns  only  six  months. 
3oU0  424     Ochus,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  rids  himself 
of  Sogdianus,  and  succeeds  him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themselves  roasters  of  Cy- 
thera^ 

Thucydldes  lis  baniehed  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  be 
commanded,  for  having  suffered  Arophipolis  to  be  taken. 

Polygnotus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  portico 
called  n«(jMA«,  at  Athens,  in  which  he  represented  the  principal 
events  of  ihe  Trojan  w^r. 

3583  421     Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  be- 

tween the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  fronv 
the  beginning  of  the  Lacedaemonian  war.  Alcibiades,  by  an  im- 
posture, occasions  its  being  broken  the  following  year. 

3584  420     The  banishment  of  Ilyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  ostracism. 

3588  416     Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  oT frus- 

ta a;Tainst  the  Syracusans. 

3589  415    Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenianv 

is  recalled  to  AtheiTS  to  answer  accusations  against  him.  He 
flies  to  Sparia,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 

3590  414     Pisullmes,  governor  of  Syria,  revolts  against  Darius.     The 

Egyptians  do  the  same,  and  choose  Amyrtaeus  for  their  king,  who 
reigns  six  years. 

3503  41 1     Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  his  great  actions  had  drawn  up- 
on him  at  Sparta,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tissapheroes, 
one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  satraps.     The  Lacedaemonians  by  the 
help  of  Tissaphernes,  concludes  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  kin^ 
of  Persia. 

3595  409  Alcibiades  is  recalled  to  Athens.  His  return  occasions  the 
abolition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  been  invested  with  su- 
preme  authority. 

3597  407  Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his  youngest  son,  the  government  in  chict" 

of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

3598  406     Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     He 

defeat?  the  Athenians  near  Kphe^us.  In  consequence  of  that  de- 
feat, Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and  10  generals  are  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed him. 
^599  405  Callicratidas  has  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Ly- 
sander, from  whom  tlie  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  it.  He  is  kil- 
led in  a  sea-fight  near  the  Argunisx. 
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3599  405     Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedsmonian  ar- 

jny.  He  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  ^gospo- 
tamos. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires,  aAer  his 
defeat  to  Evagoras  icing  of  Cyprus. 

3600  d04     Lysander  makes  4iimse}f  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  form  oi 

the  government,  and  establishes  30  archons,  commonly  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  vfdr. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothas.  Arsaces  bis  son  succeeds  him,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  assassmate  his  brother  Artaxerx- 
es.    His  design  being  discovered,   he  is  sent  to  the  maritime 
provinces,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
IfBOl  403     Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lysander  at  Sard  is. 

Thrasybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes 
its  liberty. 
2602  402     Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artax- 
erxes. 

3603  401     Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaxa,  followed 

by -the  retreat  of  the  10,000. 
Death  of  Socrates. 

3604  400    Laced^mon  declares  war  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamaba- 

sus. 

3606  398     Beginning  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

3607  397     Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta.     The  year  following  he 

goes  to  Attica,  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  settled  there. 

3609  395    Lysander  quarrels  with  Agesilaus,  and  undertakes  to  change 

the  order  of  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  army  of  Tissapheroes  is  defeated  oearSardis  by  Agesilaus. 

3610  394     Thebes,  Aigos,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  La- 

cedsmon,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Persians.  Athens  enters  ixi" 
to  the  same  league  soon  af^er.  Agesilaus  is  recalled  by  the 
ephori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by 
Pharnabasus,  aad  Conon  the  Athenian,  who  commanded  tiiat  of 
the  Persians  and  Greeks.  Agesilaus  defeats  the  Tbebans  almost 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains  of  Coronxa. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walk  of  Athens. 

3617  387     Peace,  shameful  to  the  Greeks,  concluded  with  the  Persians 

by  AntaJcLdes  the  Lacedemonian. 

3618  386  Arta^perxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  forces, 

and  gains  a  signal  victory  over  him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salamin,  which  is  terminated  by 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

3620  384     Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Cadusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  oi  the  Peripatetics. 

362 1  383    The  Lacedaemonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthos. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

3622  382     Pha;bidas,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Olynlhus,  at  the  head  of 

part  of  the  army  of  the  Laccdremonians,  makes  himself  master  at 
the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
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3622  382     Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

3626  378     Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  exiles,  kills  the  tyrants 

of  Thebes,  and  retakes  the  citadel. 

3627  377     Artaxerzes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had 

thrown  off  his  yoke  for  some  years.  He  employs  above  two 
years  in  making  preparations  for  that  war. 

3629  375     Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.     Alexander  his  eldest 

son  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only  two  years.  Perdiccas  as- 
cends the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  years. 

3630  374     Death  of  Evagqras,  king  of  Cyprus.  Nicocles  his  son  succeeds 

hjm. 

3634  370     Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminoodas 

and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians. 

3635  369     Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae. 

He  goes  to  Macedonia,  to  terminate  the  differences  betwecQ 
Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  sons  of  Amyntas,  concerning  the  crown. 
He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  an  hosiage.  He  is  kil* 
led  in  a  battle  which  he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of  Pherse. 

3641  363     Battle  of  Mantinaea.    Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having 

secured  the  victory  to  the  Thebans. 

3642  362     The   Lacedaemonians  send    Agesilaus  to  aid  Tacbos  king  of 

Egypt  against  Artaxerxes.  He  dethrones  Tachos  and  gives  the 
crown  to  Nectaoebus.  He  dies  on  his  return  from  that  expedi- 
tion. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.     Ochus  his  son  succeeds  him. 
3644  360    Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.     He  makes  a  cap- 
tious peace  with  the  Athenians. 

The  history  of  the  Cappadocians  begins  cU  this  time,  the  chronoi" 
ogy  of  whose  ktftgs  I  shall  give  cfter  that  of  Alexander's  mc- 
cessors.    I  shall  armex  it  to  thcU  of  the  Partkians,  and  of  IKa 
kings  of  Pontus^ 
3646  358     War  ot  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.     It  continued  3  years. 
Philip  besieges  and  takes  Amphipolis. 

3648  356     Revolt  of  Artabasus  against  Ochus  king  of  Persia.  ' 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

3649  ^56     Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time,  and  encoora* 

ges  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  war  making 
by  the  king  of  Persia, 

Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 

3650  354     Death  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria. 

3651  353     Philip  makes  himself  master  of  the  city  of  (fethone. 

^652  352     Artemisia,  widow  of  Mausolus,  to  whom  she  had  succeeded, 
takes  Rhodes. 

Philip  attempts  to  seize  Thermopylae  in  vain. 

3653  351     Successful   expedition  of  Ochus   against  Phcenicia,  Cyprus, 

and  afterwards  Egypt. 

3654  350    Nectanebus,  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is 

obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia ;  from  whence  he  never  returns. 
3656  348     Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthus. 
8658  346     Philip  seizes  Thermoyylae  and  {>art  of  Phocis,     He  causes 

himself  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  amphictyoos. 
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3662  342    Oration  of  Demosthenes  conceroing  the  CbeisoBesus,  io  favour 
of  Diopitfaus. 

3665  339    The  Athenians  send  aid  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  Perin* 

thus  and  Byzantium,  besieged  by  Phili[>.  That  prince  is  obli- 
ged to  raise  the  siege. 

3666  338     Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of 

the  amphictyons.    He  makes  himself  master  of  Elataea. 

Battle  of  Chaeronea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and 
the  Thebans,  who  had  entered  into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  his  favourite, 
Arses  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  reigns  only  3  years. 

3667  337     Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks 

against  the  Persians.  The  same  year  he  repudiates  his  wife 
Olympias.  His  son  Alexander  attends  her  into  Epirus,  from 
whence  Be  goes  to  Illyria. 

3668  336     Philip's  death.     Alexander  his  son,  then  20  years  of  age,  suc- 

ceeds him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas.  Darius  Co- 
doraanus  succeeds  him. 

3669  335    Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.    He  causes  him- 

self to  be  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Per- 
sians m  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth. 

3670  334     Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Qranicus,  followed  with  the  conquest  of  almost 
all  Asia  Minor. 

3671  333    Alexander  is  taken  at   Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from 

having  bathed  in  the  river  Cydnus.  He  is  cured  in  a  few  days. 
Battle  of  Issus. 

3672  332    Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  seige  of  7 

months. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiquity.  Aris- 
tides  and  Protogenes  were  his  contemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of 
Gaza,  and  soon  afler  of  all  Egypt.  He  went  after  this  conquest 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  and  at  his  return  built  the  city 
of  Alexandria. 

3673  331     Battle  of  Arbela.     It  is  followed  with  the  taking  of  Arbela, 

Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis. 

3674  330     Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon 

after  assassinated.  His  death  puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire, which  had  subsisted  206  years  from  its  foundation  under 
Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  Lacedaemonians  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Anlipa- 
ter  defeats  them  in  a  battle,  wherein  Agis  their  king  is  killed. , 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  see  Alexander  at 
Zadracrata. 

Philotas,  and  Parmenio  his  father,  suspected  of  having  con- 
spired with  others  against  Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 

3675  329     Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 

'  Alexander,  after  having  subdued  the  Sogdi^ns  and  Bactrian^ 
builds  a  city  upon  the  laxartes,  to  which  be  gi^es  his  name. 
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^675  329    Embassy  of  the  Scjthians  to  Alexander,  foUofred  by  a  Tid^ 
rj  gained  by  him  over  that  people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  sculptor,  flourished  about  thh 
time. 
.3670  328    Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  Oxus. 
CHtus   is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  Maracaoda.     The 
death  of  Callisthenes  happens  soon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

3677  327     Alexander's  entrance  into   India.     He  gains  a  great  Tictoiy 

over  Porus  in  passing  the  Hydaspes. 

3678  326    On  the  remonstrances  of  his  army,  Aiexaoder  determines  t» 

march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxydrace  taken.  Alexander  is  in  great  danger 
there. 

3679  325    Alexander's  marriage  with  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 

rius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  govenior  of 
Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  having  recei^  pesents,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus. 

3680  324     Death  of  Hephestion  at  Ecbatana. 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 

'3681  323     Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the  age  of 

32  years  and  6  months.     Aridsus,  that  prince's  natural  brother, 

IS  declared  king  in  his  stead.     The  regency  of  the  kingdom  is 

given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  amongst  themselves.  From 
this  division  commences  the  era  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in 
Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  the  states  of  Greece  to  en- 
ter into  a  league  with  them.  Demosthenes  is  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment. 

3682  322     Antipater  is  besieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  for- 

ced to  surrender  it  by  capitulation.    He  soon  after  seizes  Albens. 
Death  of  Demosthenes. 

3683  321     Alexander's  magnificent  funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  into  possession  of  Cappadocia. 

League  of  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  Antipater,  and  AntigoouSi 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes. 

Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.  Antipater  succeeds 
him  in  the  regency  of  the  empire. 

3684  320    Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus  ;  shuts  himself  up  in  the  cas* 

tie  of  Nora,  where  he  sustains  a  siege  of  a  year. 
Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

3685  319     Death  of  Antipater.     Polysperchon  succeeds  him. 

Phocion's  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  seizes  Athens,  and  settles 
Demetrius  Phalereas  there  to  govern  the  republic. 
3687  317    Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  causes  Arideus  andEo- 
rydice  his  wife  to  be  put  to  death,  as  she  herself  is  soon  after  by 
order  of  Cassander. 
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3689  315  Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  soldiers, 
and  put  to  death. 

3691  313     Autigpnus  takes  Tjre,  aOer  a  siege  of  15  months.    DemetriiiB 

his  son,  surnamed  Poiiocretes,  begins  to  appear. 

3692  312    Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens. 

3692  31^  Seleucus  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleucus  against  Babylon,  begins  the  fa* 
mous  era  of  the  Seleucides,  called  by  the  Jews  tlie  era  of  con- 
tracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  and  Judea  thither  along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  be  put  to 
death. 

3695  309    Polysperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  son-  of  Alexander,  and  bis 

mother  Berenice,  to  death. 

3696  308     Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  revolt*  against  Ptolemy. 

5698  306     Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  re- 

establislies  the  democratical  government.  The  same  year  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Salamin,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  oommanded  at  Athens,  retires  to 
Thebes.  The  Athenians  throw  down  his  statues,  and  condemn 
liim  to  death. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  assume  the  title  of  kings.  The 
other  princes  follow  their  example,  and  do  the  same. 

5699  305    Antigonus,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son^s  victory  in  Cyprus^ 

undertakes  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  Egypts  That  expedition  does 
not  succeed. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  November  of  this  year. 

3700  304    Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is 

forced  to  raise  a  year  afler. 

3701  303    The  Rhodians  employ  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the 

machines  which  Demetrius  had  used  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and 
had  given  them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  the  famous  colossus, 
called  the  colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Greeks  by 
the  states  of  Greece  assembled  at  the  Isthmus. 

3702  302     Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  enter  into  a 

league  against  Antigonus,  and  Demetrius  his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defeated.  It  is  follow- 
ed by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  amongst  the  four 
allied  princes. 

Argcsilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 

Tliere  is  so  much  connection  between  the  events  'Schick  happen  in^ 
the  four  empires  formed  ovt  of  Alexander'^s^  that  is  impossible 
to  separate  them ;  for  which  reason  I  Aall  dispose  them  ailinr 
one  column,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  foUowed  m  treating 
them  in  iJu  body  of  my  history,  I  shaU  first  give  a  table  thai 
exmtains  only  the  king^i  that  reigned  in  each  of^kose  kingdomM^ 
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A.M.  A.C.       EGYPT. 


SYRIA. 


MACEDONIA.      THRACK 

A  WD 


3704  300      Plolem7  So-     SeleucusNi- 
3707  297  ten  cator. 


3710  294 

3717  287 

3719  286     Ptolemj  Phi- 

3723  281  ladelphus. 


Cassander. 
Philip  and 
Alexander,  the 
sons  of  Cassan- 
der, dispute  the 
kingdom,  and 
possess  it  al- 
most three 
years. 

Demetrids 
Poliorcetes. 

Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  Ni- 
cator  a  very 
dx>rt  time. 


BTTHYMA. 
Lysimachis. 


LysimachiB 
is  killed  in  a 
battle.  After 
bis  death  his 
dominioDB  are 
dismembered, 
and  cease  to 
ibrm  a  distinct 
kingdom. 


EGYPT. 


3724  280 


3726  278 
3728  276 
3743  261 
3768  246  Ptolemy  Ever- 

getes* 
3762  242 

3772  232 
3778  226 
3781  223 

3783  221      Ptolemy  Philopa- 

3784  220  ter. 

3800  204       Ptolemy    Epiph- 
3817  187  anes. 
3824  180      Ptolemy  Philome- 
3826  179  ter. 


SYRIA.  MACEDOJVIA. 

Antiocbus  Soter.      Ptolemy  Ceraun- 
us.      His    brother 
Meleager  leigoed 
some    time   after 
biro. 

Sostbenes. 

AntigQDus  Gona- 
tns. 


Antiocbus  Theos. 
Seleucus  Calinicus. 


Seleucus  Ceraunas. 
Antiocbus  the 
Great. 


Seleucus  Pbilopater. 


Demetrius,  aooof 

Antigonus  Gonatus. 

Antigonos  Dosod. 


Philip. 


Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  tbe  Macedo- 
nians. 
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A*M*  A*C« 

EGYPT, 

3829  173 

3840  164 

3842  162 

3854   150 

3895  145 
3860  144 

Ptolemy  Pbjscon. 

3864  140 

3877  127 

3880  124 

3887  117 
3890  114 

Ptolemy  Lathjnis. 

3897  107 

Alexander  I.  brother  of  La< 

3907     97 

thyrus. 

3911     93 

3912     92 

3913     91 

3914    90 

3919    85 


3941 

3929 


83. 
81 


Alexander  11. 
ander  L 


son  of  Alex- 


SYRIA. 

Antiocbiis  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Eupater. 

Demetrius  Soler. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Theos,  the  son  of 
Bala,  seizes  part  of  Syria. — 
Tryphon  does  the  same  soon 
after. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  puts 
Tryphon  to  death,  and  reigns 
in  his  room. 

Zebina  succeeds  Demetrius 
Nicator. 

Seleucus  the  son  of  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Grypus. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian 
divides  the  kingdom  with  Giy- 
pus. 


Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Eusebes. 

Antiochus,  the  second  son  of 
Grypus. 

Philip,  third  son  of  Giypus. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Dionysius,  fifth 
son  of  Grypus. 

The  four  last  named  kings, 
reigned  successively  with  Euse- 
bes. 

Tigranes,  during  14  years. 


3935 
3939 
3946 


69 
65 
58 


Antiochus  Ariaticus. 


Ptolemy  Auletes. 

Berenice,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Auletes,  reigns  some 
time  in  his  stoad  ;  after  which 
that  prince  is  restored. 
3953  51  Cleopatra  reigns  at  first  with 
her  eldest  brother,  then  with 
Ptolemy  her  youngest  brother, 
and  at  last  alone. 

Alexander's  successors. 

3604  300    Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  builds  Antioch. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Denoetrius  Poliorcetes. 
3707  297     Death  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon.     Philip  his  son  suc- 
ceeds him.    He  reigns  only  one  year,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Vol.  IV..  69 
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Alexander  his  brother.  About  this  time  Pyrrhus,  king  of  £pf> 
tusy  espouses  Antigone,  of  the  house  of  Ptolemj,  and  returns  in* 
to  bis  aominionsy  out  of  which  be  had  been  driven  by  the  Mo- 
loss  i. 

5709  295     Demetrius    Poliorcetes    retakes    Athens.     LjsimacfaBS  and 

Ptolemy,  almost  at  the  same  time,  deprive  him  of  all  he  posses* 
sed. 

5710  294     Demetrius  puis  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

called  him  in  to  his  aid,  and  seizes  his  dominions,  where  he 

reigns  seven  years. 
371 1  293     Foundation  of  the  city  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus^^ 
3717  287    Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  take  Macedonia  from  Demetrius. 

The  latter  dies  miserably  the  year  following  in  prison. 
3719  285    Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  resigns  ttie  throne  to  bis  son 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Philiterrus. 

3721  283    Demetrius  Phalereus  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Philadel- 

phus, and  kills  himself  there. 

3722  282    Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  against  Lysi- 

machus, king  of  Macedonia. 

3723  281     Lysimachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.     Seleucus  enters 

Macedonia  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  assassina- 
ted there  by  Ceraunus.  Atitiochus  Soter,  his  son,  succeeds  him 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

3724  280    Ceraunus,  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  himself,  puts 

the  two  children  of  Lysimachus  by  Arsinoe  to  death,  and  banish- 
es her  into  Samothracia. 

The  republic  of  the  Achaeans  resumes  its  ancient  form,  which 
it  had  lost  under  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  Uw  Tarentines,  goes  to 
Italy  to  make  war  against  the  Romans.  He  gives  tb^  battle 
for  the  first  time  near  Heraclea,  where  the  advantage  is  entirely 
on  bis  side.  He  is  again  successful  in  a  second  batUe  fought  thk 
year  following. 
5725  279  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedoniaw  Ceraunus  gives  tbeoi 
battle,  in  which  he  is  kilted.  Meleager  his  brother  succeeds 
him. 

3726  278    Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  con* 

(juers. 

Sosthenes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia-.     He  is  made 
king  there,  and  reigns  two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphos.. 

3727  277     Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  the  holy  scrip- 

tures to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

3728  276     Death  of  Sosthenes.     Antigonus  Gonatus,  son  of  Poliorcetes, 

who  reigned  afterwards  during  10  years  in  Greece,  makes  him- 
self king  of  Macedonia  in  his  room.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
disputes  tlic  possession  of  it  with  him.  Their  difference  termi- 
nates by  the  marriage  of  Antigonus  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Stratonice  and  Seleucus. 
.'^729  275  Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  deliven  tht 
country,  from  their  oppressions.  By  this  victogr  he  acquirer  tb^ 
name  of  Soter. 
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^730  214    Paribus  returns  iaio  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  Ibe  Romans. 

He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where  be  attacks  and  defeats  Antigonus. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  effect  of  the  reputation  of  the  Ro» 

mans,  sends  an  embassy  to  them  to  demand  their  amity. 
3732  i^2    Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  leduce  it 

He  is  killed  the  next  year  at  the  siege  of  Argos. 
^736  268    Antigoous  Gonatus  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  which 

had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians  against  him. 
^739  265    Abantidas  m^rf^es  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyone,  ader  having  put 

Clinias  its  governor  to  death. 

Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  Kvolts  against 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
3741  263     Death  of  Pbiliterrus,  king  and  founder  of  Pargamus.     Eume- 

nes  his  nephew  succeeds  him. 
^743  261     Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be 

proclaimed  king.    He  dies  soon  ader. 

Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 
3746  258     Accommodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
3749  255    War  between  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. 
3752  252    Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyone  from  tyranny,  and 

unites  it  with  the  Achaean  league. 

3754  250    Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  governor  for  Antiochus  in 

the  country  of  the  Parthians.  About  the  same  time  Theodorus, 
governor  of  Bactriana,  revolt?,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declared 
king  of  that  province. 

3755  249    Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  PhiladeU 

phus,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war.     By  one  of  the  conditions  . 
of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  repudiates  Laodice,  and  marries  Bere- 
nice, Ptolemy's  daughter. 

3756  248    Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  institu- 

tions of  Lycurgus.  Leonidas  his  colleague  is  deposed  for  refu- 
sing to  consent  to  it.  Cleombrotus,  his  son-in-law,  reigns  in  his 
stead* 

3757  247     Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,'  king  of  Egypt     Ptdemj 

Evergetes,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Apollonius  of  Khodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts. 

3758  946     Antiochus,  simamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  his 

wife  Laodice.  She  afterwards  causes  her  son  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochus,  are  assassinated  by  Lao- 
dice. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Berenice's  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge 
her  death.     He  makes  himself  master  of  great  part  of  Syria. 
376Q  £44    The  oities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliance  to 
aid  the  king  of  Syria  against  Plolemy  Evergetes. 

Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  sent  into  banish- 
ment, and  Agis  put  to  death. 
3768  242    Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia.     Demetrius 
his  son  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  eaters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hi< 
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era\  his  brother.     The  latter  has  the  advantage  id  a  battle  near 

Ancyra  in  Galatia. 
3763  241     Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.     Attains,  hiscousiiH 

german,  succeeds  him. 
3766  239     Eratosthenes,  the  Syrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Ev- 

ergetes. 

3771  233    Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  is  sent  ambassador 

to  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

3772  232     Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.     Antigonus,  guardi- 

an of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 
Poiycletus  of  Sicyone,  a  famous  sculptor. 
3774  230     Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner   by 

Arsaces,  king  of  the  Partbians. 
3776  228     Cleomenes,   king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the 

Achseans  and  Aratus. 

3778  226     Seleucus  Gallinicus,  king  of  Syria,  dies  amongst  the  Partbians 

of  a  fall  from  an  borse.  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  assassinated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt 
Aratus  defeats  Aristippus,  tyrantof  Argos.     He  prevails  upon 
Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  and 
make  his  city  enter  mto  the  Achaean  league. 

3779  225     The  Romans  send  a  famous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impart  to 

the  Greeks  the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the  lllyri- 
ans.  The  Corinthians  declare  by  a  public  decree  that  Ibey  shall 
be  admitted  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  Ishmtan  games* 
The  Athenians  also  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athens. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  the  management  of  Arafus, 
is  called  in  to  aid  the  Achaeans  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
3781  223    Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  takes  Megalopolis.  - 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta  by  Anti- 
gonus. 

3781  223     Death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.     Antiochus  bis 

brother,  sirnamed  the  Great^  succeeds  him. 

3782  222     The  colossus  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earth- 

quake. 

3783  221     Death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Phik>. 

pater  succeeds  him. 

The  iEtoIians  gain  a  great  victory  at  Capbyse  over  the  Ache- 
ans. 

3784  220    Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  bad  revolted 

against  htm  two  years  before,  the  first  in  Media,  the  second  in 
Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.     Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  succeeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egypt.     The  Lacedaemo- 
nians elect  Agesipoiis  and  Lycurgus  to  succeed  him. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  iiiltolians  in  favour  of  the  Achaeans. 
3786  219    Hermias,  prime  minister  of  Antiochus,  is  put  to  death  by  the 

prince's  orders. 
S7&7  217     Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  Anti- 
ochus king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
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Achseanson  ooe  side,  aod  (he  ^tolians  oo  the  other,  which  puta 
an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

3788  216     Antiochus  besieges  Achieu9,  who  had  revolted  iti  Sardis,  and 

after  a  siege  of  two  jears  he  is  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of 
a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

3789  215    Philip  receives  a  considerable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the 

siege  of  Apol Ionia. 

3790  214     Cameades,  founder  of  the  new  academy. 

3792  212     Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  thrown 

off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  eAects  it  in  the  space  of 
seven  years. 

3793  211     Alliance  of  the  ^tolians  with  the  Romans.     Attains,  king  of 

Pergamus,  enters  into  it.    The  Lacedieroonians  come  into  it  some 

time  after, 
3796  208    Famous  battle  between   Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  the 

u£tolians  near  Elis.     Philopoemen  distinguishes  himself  in  it. 
3798  206     BattleofMantinxa,  wherein  Philopoemen  defeats  Machinidas, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  perishes  in  it.     Nabis  is  set  in  his 

place. 

3800  204     Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.     All  the- 

allies  on  both  sides  are  included  in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  born  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  succeeds 
bim« 

3801  203    League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of 

Syria,  against  the  young  king  oP  Egypt. 

3802  202     Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a 

sea-fight  off  the  island  of  Chio.     That  prince's  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Cyaneans  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  following  year. 

3803  201     Philip  besieges  and  takes  Abydos. 

3804  200     The  Romans  declare  war  with  Philip.     P.  Sulpitius  is  ap- 

pointed  to  command  in  it.    He  gains  a  considerable  victory  near 
the  town  of  Octolopha  in  Macedonia. 
3806  199     Villicus  succeeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Philip.     The  year  following  Flaminius  is  sent  to  succeed  Vil- 
licus. 

3806  198     Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria. 

The  Achaeans  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

3807  197     Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flamlninus. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans.  The  Beoti- 
ans  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.     Eumenes  succeds  him. 

Battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete 
victory  over  Philip. 

3808  196     Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts 

an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be 
assured  whether  the  complaints  against  him  were  justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopas,  the  ^tolian,  against  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes, discovered  and  punished. 
o809  195    Flaminius  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
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3813  191    Pbilopomien  gains  a  considerable  advaptagsft  over  Nabis,  near 

Sparta. 

The  ^toUans  resolve  to  seize  Pieinetrius,  Chakis,  and  Sparta* 
by  treachery  and  stratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.     Philopoemen  makes  the  LacedsemoDians  enter 
into  the  Acho^n  league. 

ADtiochus  goes  to  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  iBtolians. 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  him,  and  soon  aAer  defeat  him 
near  the  straits  of  Thermopylee. 

3814  190    Battle  of  Magoesia^oUowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  pad 

an  end  to  the  war  between  the  Romans  axidAntiodius,  which  M 

subsisted  about  two  years. 

The  philosopher  Pemetius  was  bom  about  this  time. 
3813  189    The  consul  FuWius  forces  the  ^totians  to  submit  to  the  Roi- 

mans.    Manlius,  bis  colleague,  almost  at  the  same  time  sobjecis 

all  the  Gauls  in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  snppoitea 

by  Pbilopoemen^  happened  this  year. 
3817  187     Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  Icilled  ia  the  temple  qf 

Jupiter  Belus,  which  he  had  entered  in  order  to  plunder  it.     Se- 

leucus  Philopater  succeeds  him. 
3821  183    Philopcemen  is  taken  before  Messene  by  Dinocrates,  and  pat 

to  death. 

3823  181     Den)etrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  is  unjustly  ac- 

cused by  his  brother  Perseus,  and  put  to  death. 

3824  180    Death  of  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Fbikh 

meter  succeeds  him. 

3825  179     Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia*    Peneushbaon  succeeds 

him. 
?829  175    Seieucus  Philopater,  king  of  Syria,  is  pdsooed  by  Heliodorus, 

whom  be  had  sent  a  little  before  to  take  Jerusalem.    He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Antiochus  Epipbanes. 
3830  174     Antiochus  Epipbanes  causes  Onias  the  high-priest  of  Jenoa- 

lem  to  be  deposed,  and  sets  Jason  in  his  place. 
3833  l7l     War  between  Antiochus  and  PtolemyPhiloaeler 

The  Romans  declare  war  against  Perseus.    That  prince  has 

some  advantage  in  the  first  battle  near  the  riyer  Peneos. 
.3834  1 70    Antiocbus  Epipbanes  makes  himself  master  of  all  Egypt    He 

marches  afterwards  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  oooMnits  mheaidHif 

cruelties. 

3835  169     The  Alexandrians,  in  the  room  of  Phikime(er»  who  bad  frilai 

into  the  bands  of  Antiochus,  make  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  yooog* 
er  brother,  king. 

Philometer  is  set  at  liberty  the  same  year,  and  unites  with  Us 
brother.     That  union  induces  Antiochus  to  renew  the  war. 

3836  168    Paulus  ^railius  is  charged  with  the  Macedonian  war,  against 

Perseus.  He  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  prince  near  Pyd- 
na,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  It  was  not 
reduced,  however,  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  till  20 
years  aAer. 

The  prstor  Anicius  subjects  Illyri a  in  30  days. 

Popilius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Romani  into 
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Egypt,  obHges  Antiochus  to  quit  it,  and  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tioD  with  the  two  brothers. 

Antiocbus,  exasperated  at  what  bad  happened  in  Egypt,  tum» 
bis  rage  against  the  Jews,  and  sends  Apollonius  to  Jerusalem. 

The  same  year  he  publishes  a  decree  to  oblige  all  nations  in 
subjection  to  him,  to  renounce  their  own  religion,  and. conform  to 
bis.  This  law  occasions  a  croei  persecution  among  the  Jews. 
4837  167  Antiochus  goes  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  his  orders  put  in 
execution.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  death  of 
£leazer,  happened  at  Uiat  time. 

Paulus  ^milius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epiros  to  be  pkndered 
by  his  army,  lor  having  taken  Perseus's  part  The  Acbaeans^ 
suspected  of  having  favcMired  that  prince,  are  sent  to  Rome  to  give 
an  MeouBit  of  their  conduct  The  senate  bani^  them  into  differ- 
ent towns  of  Italy,  from  whence  they  are  not  suffered  to  return 
home  till  17  years  after.  Polybius  was  of  this  number. 
9S38  IBS  Prusias,  king  of  Bitbynia,  goes  to  Rome*  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  is  not  permitted  to  enter  it. 

Death  of  Mattathias.    Judas  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  gains^ 
many  victories  over  the  generals  of  Antiochus. 
3840  164    Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulsed  before  Elymais,  where  be  in- 
tended to  plunder  the  temple.     He  mafCbes  towards  Judea,  with 
design  to  exterminate  the  Jews.     The  hand  of  Qod  strikes  him 
on  the  way,  and  he  dies  with  the  most  exifiiisite  torments.    An- 
tiochus Eupater,  bis  son,  snceeeds  him. 
384}  163    Arrtiochus  Eupater  marches  against  Jerasalem.     He  is  soon 
after  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Pbilip  of  An-r 
tiocb,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  his  capital. 
3642  162     Difference  between  Philometer,  king  of  E^pt,  and  Physcon 
his  brother,  wbkh  does  not  terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years* 

Octavias,  ambassaiovforthe  Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the-  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  flies  from 
Rome,  where  be  had  been  kept  as  an  hostage,  to  Syria,  where  he 
causes  Antiocbae  Evpator  to  be  put  to  death,  and  seizes  the 
throne. 

3843  161     Death  of  JodasMaecabeus. 

3844  160    Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans. 

3845  169     Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.     Attains  Philometer 

succeeds  him. 

3848  156     War  between  Attahis  and  Prusias. 

3861  163  Alexander  Bala  pretends  himself  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epipba* 
nes,  and  in  that  quality  attempts  to  cause  himself  to  be  acknowl- 
edged king  of  Syria. 

3852  162  Andriscus  of  Adraliiyttiwa  pretends  himself  the  son  of  Perseus, 
and  undertakes  to  cause  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  Mace- 
.  dooia.     He  is  conquered,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Metellus. 

^8.54  150  DemetriusSoter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexan- 
der Bala.  His  death  leaves  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  em- 
pire of  Syria. 

3856  148    Macedonia  is  reduced  into  a  provivce  of  the  Roman  empire. 

3861  147  Troubles  in  Acbaia- promoted  by  Dieusand  Critolaas.  The 
commissioners  sent  thither  by  the  Romans  are  insulted. 
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3858  146     Metellus  goes  into  Achaia,  where  be  gains  several  advaD  (ages 

over  the  Acbaeans.     Mummius  succeeds  him  ;  and,  after  a  great 
battle  near  Leucopetra^  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely  demolish^  it 
Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
the  province  of  Achaia. 

The  sequel  of  ike  history  of  the  kings  of  Syria  is  much  embrciUd: 
for  which  reason  I  shall  separate  it  from  thai  of  the  EgifptianSy 
in  order  to  complete  its  chronology, 

SYRIA.  EGYPT. 

3859  145      Demetrius    Nica-  Deatb  of  Ptolemj 

3860  144       tor,  son  of  Deme-      Adtiochus,    sur-  Philometer.      Ptole- 

trius    Soter,    de-  named  Theos,  son  my      Pbjscoa    bis 

feats      Alexander  of  Bala,  supported  brother        succeeds 

Bala,     and      as-  bj  Trypbon,  makes  bim. 

cends  tbe  throne,     himself    master    of 
part  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Trypboo  gets  Jon- 
athan into  bis  bands, 
and    puts    bim   to 
38G3  141       Demetrius  march-  deatb  at  Ptolemais. 

es  against  the  Par-  The  year  folbwiog 

thians.-*— After  be  murders  his  pupil 

some  small  advan-  Antiochus,  and  seiz- 

tages  he  is  taken  es  tbe  kingdom  of 

prisoner.  Syria. 

3864  140  Antiochus  StdeteS) 

3866  138  tbe  second  son   of    I>ea(b    of  Atfalus 

Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Pergamus. 
marries  Cleopatra  Attalus,  his  nephew, 
the  wife  of  bis  bro-  simamed  Phikmie- 
tber  Demetrius  Ni-  ter,  succeeds  bim. 
cator  ;     and    after  He  reigns  five  yean. 

3868  136  having  put  Trypbon     Tbe    cruelties     of 

to  death,  be  is  de-  Pbyscon  at  Aksatt" 
dared  king  himself,  dria  oblige  most  of 

3869  135  Antiochus    Side-  the     inhabitants    to 

tes  besieges  Joban-  quit  tbe  place, 
nes  Hy  rcanus  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  takes 
the  city  by  capitu- 
3871   183  lation.  (Attalus  Pbilome* 

38*23  131  Antiochus  march    ter,  king  of  Peiga- 

es  against  tbe  Par-  mus,   at    bis    death 

thians,  and  gains  ma-  leaves  his  dominions 

ny  advantages  over  to  tbe  Roman  people. 

tbem.     They  send  Andronicus      seizes 

back  Demetrius  the  tbem.) 

year  fdtowing. 

3874  130  Demetrius    Ni-  (The  consul  Per- 

cator  reigns  again  penna  defeaU    An- 

in  Syria.  dronicus,  and  sends 
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3877  127 


3880  124 
3882  122 


S884  120 
3887  117 
Sd90  114 


Deiiietriuf  is 
killed  bj  Alexan- 
der Zebina,  who 
takes  his  place  and 
causes  himself  to 
be  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria. 

Seleucus  V.  eld- 
est son  of  Denie- 
trius  Nicator,  is  de- 
clared king,  and 
soon  after  killed  bj 
Cleopatra.  Antio- 
cbus  Grypus  sue-' 
ceeds  hi  in. 

Cleopatra  attempts 
to  poison  Grypus, 
ami  is  poisoned  her-^ 
self. 


JEGYPT. 

him  to  Rome.  The 
kingdom  of  Perga- 
raus  is  reduced  the 
year  following  into  a 
Roman  province  by 
Manius  Aquiltus.) 

Physcon  repudi- 
ates Cleopatra,  his 
first  wife,  and  mar- 
ries her  daughter  of 
the  same  name.  He 
is  soon  ai\er  obliged 
to  fly,  and  the  Alex- 
andrians give  the 
government  to  Cle- 
opatra, whom  he  had 
repudiated. 

Physcon  re-ascends 
the  throne  of  £gypt 


Zebina  is  defeat- 
ed by  Grypus,  and 
dies  soon  afier. 


3891   113 


3897  107 


Antiochus  the  Cy- 
zicenian,  son  of  Cle- 
opatra, and  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  take 
arms  against  Gry- 
pus. He  has  the 
worst  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  in  two 
years  obliges  his 
brother  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria with  him. 


Vot.  IV. 


60 


Physcon  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage 
to  Grypus,  king  of 
Syria* 


Death  of  Physcon^ 
Ptolemy  Lathynis 
succeeds  him.  Cle- 
opatra, his  mother, 
obliges  him  to  repu- 
diate Cleopatra,  his 
eldest  sister,  and  to 
marry  Selena  his 
youngest. 

Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt  si^es  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus 
to  Alexander,  her 
youngest  son. 

Cleopatra  drives 
Lathynis  out  of  £- 

gypt,  and  places  his 
rother      Alexander 
upon  the  thronC' 
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3900  104  Signal  victo^  of 

Lathjnis  over  Al- 
exancler,  kiog  of  tbe 
Jews,  upon  tbe  banks' 
of  the  Jordan. 

3901-  103^  Cleopatra  fon^ 

Lathyrus  to  raise  tbe 
siege  of  Ptolemais, 
and  takes  that  citj 
faerself. 

3907     97       DeatttofGryptfs.  ^    ^      her  dau^ter  Seleoi 

S910     94   Seleucus    his      son     Antiochusihe  Cj- tiom  Latbyrus,  and 

succeeds  him.  zicenian  is  defeated  makes    her    marry 

39 1 1  93       SeJeucus  is  defea-  and  put  to  death.       Athiochus-  the  tjw 

ted  by  Eusebes,  and  eenian. 

burned  in  Mopsues-      Antiochus  Euse- 
tia.  bes,  tbe  son  of  the 

3912  92       Antiochus,     bro-  Cyzicenian,  causes 

ther    of     Seleucus,  himself  to  be  decla- 
and   second    son  of  red  king.    He  mar- 
Grypus  assumes  the  ries  Selena  the  wid- 
diadem.  He  is  pre-  ow  of  Grypus. 
sently  after  defeat- 
ed, by  Eusebes,  and 
drowned   in  the  O- 
rontes. 

3913  91       Philip    his    bro- 

ther>  third  son  of 
Grypus,  succeeds 
him. 

3914  90       Demetrius  Eucha-  ... 

3915  89   res,  fourth    son    of  AleXaDaerk.ltebi» 

Grypus,  is  establish-  mother  Cleopatra. 

3916  88   ed  king  at  Damas-       Eusebes, defeated       -Alexander  "^^ 

cus,  by  the  aid  of  by  Philip  and  De-  pelled,  and  dies  »on 
Lathyrus.  inetrius   retires    to  after.  . 

the  Partbians  who      Lathyrus  is  rec«* 
3919     86       Demetrius     bav-  re-establish  him  up-  led. 
ing  been  taken   by  on  the  throne  two 
the    Partbians,  An-  y«ars  after. 
tiochus   Dyonysius, 
the  fiflh  son  of  Gry- 
pus, is  set  upon  the 
throne,    and    killed 
the  following  year.- 

3921  83        The       Syrians,     Eusebes  takes  re- 

weary  of  so  many  fuge     in.     Cilicia,  . 

3922  82    changes,        ^^^^^'^^^'^^^  '^'''^'''''  r^tSt  V^ 

Tigranes,   king   of  concealed.  ^"^^^^      Suhe 
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nis.  Alexander  IL 
son  of  Alexander  L 
under  the  protection 
of  Sjlla,  is  elected 
Icing. 
5928     76  Death  of  Nicome. 

des,  kingofBithy- 

3935    69         Tigranes    Tecals      Antiochus  Asiati-  Jiia.     His  kingdom 

Magdalushis  vice-  cus  takes  possession  is   sreduced   into  a 

.loy  in. Syria*  of  Syria,  and  reigns  Roman  province,  as 

4  years.  is    Cyrenacia    the 

same  year. 

3d$9     65  Pom pey  deprives     Alexander  is  driv- 

Antiochus  Asiaticus  en  out  of  £gypt. 
of  his  dominions,  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
and  reduces  Syria  Lathyrus's  natural 
into  a  Roman  prov-  son,  is  sent  in  his 
jnce.  place. 

EGYPT. 
3946     68       The  Romans  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seize 

that  island.     Cato  is  charged  with  that  commission. 
6946     68      Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt.     Berenice, 

the  eldest  of  bis  daughters,  is  declared  qeeen  in  bis  stead. 
3949    66      Gabinus  and  Anthony  restore  Auletes  to  the  entire  possession 

of  his  dominions. 
3953    51       Death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.     He  leaves  his  dominions  to  his 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  the  famous  Cleopatra. 

3956  48       Ponthinus  and  Achillas,  the  young  king's  guardians,  deprive 

Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  government,  and  drive  her  out 
of  Egypt. 

3957  47      Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt.     Caesar  places  Cleopatra  upon 

the  throne  with  Ptolemy  her  youngest  brother. 
,3961     43      Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  when  he  comes  of  age  to  share 
the  sovereign  authority  according  to  the  laws.     She  afterwards 
declares  for  the  Roman  triumviri. 
3961     41       Cleopatra  goes  to  Anthony  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     She  gains 
Ifae  ascendant  of  him,  and  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria. 
3971     33      Anthony  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the 
king  prisoner  to  Cleopatra.     Coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  all 
her  children. 

RuptuDe  between  Cssar  and  Anthony.    Cleopatra  accompa- 
nies the  latter,  who  repudiates  Octavia  at  Athens. 
6973     31       Cleopatra  flies  at  the  battle  of  Actium.     Antony  follows  her> 

and  tliereby  abandons  the  victory  to  Ciesar. 
3974     30       Anthony  dies  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra. 

Caesar  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria.     Cleopatra  kills 
herself.     Egypt  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 
CAPPADOCIA.         PARTHIAN  EMPIRE.         PONTUS. 
3490  514  The  kingdom    of 

Pont  us  was  founded 
by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes^ia  the  year 
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3600  404 


3638  366 
3644  360 
8667  337 


3668  336 


3689  315 
3702  302 


S720  284 
3764  260 


3814  190 
3819  186 
3840  164 
3842  162 
3873  131 
3876  129 
3881  123 


Ariaratbes  I.  was 
tbe  first  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  reign- 
ed jointly  with  bis 
brother  Holopbemev. 

Ariaratbes  II.  son 
of  the  first.  He  was 
deprived  of  bis  do- 
Eainions  by  Perdic- 
Qas,  who  sets  Euoie- 
oes  on  the  tbVone. 

Ariaratbes  III.  as- 
cends the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  after 
tJie  death  oi'Perdic* 
cas  and  Eumenes. 

Ariamnes. 

Ariarathes  IV. 


Ariaratbes  V. 


Ariaratbes  VI.   sir- 
named  Pbilopater. 
Ariaratbes  VII. 
Ariarathes    VIII. 


PONTOS. 

3490.  Artabasuswas 
the  first  king  of  it. 
His  successors,  down 
to  Mithridates,  are 
little  known. 

Mithrtdates  1.  He 
is  commonly  consid- 
ered as  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of 
Fontus. 

Ariobarzanes.  He 
reigns  26  years. 

MithridatesII.  H« 
reigns  3d  yean. 


Arsaces  I.  foim- 
der  of  the  Par- 
thian enriptre« 

Arsaces  II.  bro- 
ther of  the  first. 

Priapattus. 

Phrates  i. 


Mithi-idates     I. 
Phraates  II. 


Mithridates  lU. 
leigns  36  years.  The 
reigns  of  tfie  Ib^J 
kings  who  succeed 
bim,  include  the. 
space  of  100  years. 
The  last  of  tbem  was 

Mitbridates  IV.- 
greal-grand  fathe- 
of  Mfthridales  t» 
Great. 

Phamaccs,  son  of 
Mitbridates  IV. 


Mitbridates,  king  of  a  very  short  reign, 
PoQtus,  puts  bim  to  he  is  succeeded  by 
3983     91     death,  and  sets  bis  Mitbridates  II.  who 
son  upon  the  throne,  reigns  40  years. 
Soon   after  Ariara- 
tbes IX.  Ukes  Cap- 
padocia from  the  son 
of  Mitbridates,  who 
is  presently  after  re- 
establisbed   by  bis 
father, 


Mitbridates  V.sur- 
named  Evergetes. 
Artabasus,  After      Mitbridates     VI. 
simanoed  the  Great 


Mitbridates  seii^ 
Cappadocia,  a** 
makes. bis  sod  ku^ 
<rfit. 
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3914  90       Sjrila  enters  Cap- 

padocia,  drives  the 
son  of  Mitbridates 
out  of  it  and  sets  A- 
riobarzanes  L  upon 
the  throne. 

3915  99      Tigraiies,  king  of      Mnaschires,   and 

Armenta,  drives  A-  after   him    Sinatro- 
rioharzanes   out  of  ces.    These  2  prin- 
Cappadocia,andre-  ces  reign  about  20 
instates  the  son  of  yean, 
Mithridates. 


PONTUS. 


Beginning  of  the 
war  between  Mith- 
ridates and  the  Ro- 


3^17  «7 


3918  66 


3920  84 


3921  83 
3926  78 


3928  76 

3929  75 


Sjlla  obliges  Mj. 
tbridates  to  restore 
Cappadocia  toArio* 
barzanes.  Tigranes 
dispossesses  himof  it 
a  second  time.  Af- 
ter the  war  with 
Mithridates,  Pom- 
pej  reinstates  A? 
riobarzanes.  His 
reign,  and  the  veiy 
short  one  of  his  son, 
continues  down  to 
about  the  year3953, 


3930    74 


mans. 

Mithridates  causes 
all  the  Romans  in 
Asia  Minor  to  be 
massacred  inoneday. 

Archelaus,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates, seizes  Athens 
and  most  of  the  cities 
in  Greece. 

Sylla  is  charged 
with  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  He  re- 
takes Athens  after  a 
long  siege. 

Victory  of  Sylla 
over  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  nearChe- 
ronea.  He  gains  a 
second  battle  soon 
after  at  Orchomenos. 

Treaty  of  peace 
between  Mithridates 
and  Sylla,  which  ter- 
minates the  war. 

Mithridates  puts 
his  son  to  death. 

Second  war  be- 
tween Mithridates 
and  the  Romans.  It 
subsists  something 
less  than  3  years. 

Mithridates  makes 
an  alliance  with  Ser- 
torius. 

Beginning  of  the 
third  war  of  Mithri- 
dates against  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus  and 
Cotta  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man army. 

Cotta  is  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and 
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jbrced   to  shut  iiiar-- 
self  up  in  Cbalcedoiu 
LucuUus  goes  to  hic- 
aid. 
3931     73  Mitbridates   ibnnt 

the  siege  of  Cy  zicum^ 
Lucullus  obl^es  hiv 
to  raise  it  at  the  end 
of  tvro  years,  and  pur- 
sues and  beats  bim 
near  the  GraDicias. 

3933  7^  JVIithridates  defeat- 

ed in  the  plains  of 
Cebiare.  He  retires 
to  Tigranes. 

3934  7Q  Lucullus   declares 
3936    6Q                                          Pbraates      IIL  war  against  Tigranes, 

^who  assumes  the  and  soon  after  defeat9 
^irnanoe  of  the  bim,  and  takes  Tigra- 
<}od  nocerta,    the  capital 

of  Armenia. 

3936  6$  Lucullus  defeats  Ti- 

granes and  Mithrida- 
tes,  who  had  joined 
'  their  forces  iiear  the 

jriver  Arsamia. 

3937  67  Mithridales  rccor- 

ers  all  his  dominions, 
in  effect  of  the  misun- 
derstandings thai  lake 
place  in  the  Roman 
army. 
^38    6G  Pompey  is  appoint- 

ed to  succeed  Lucul- 
lus. He  gains  many 
advantages  over  Mi- 
thridateSf  and  obliges 
him  to  fly. 

Tigranes    surren- 
ders himself  to  Pom- 
pey. 
3939    65  Pompey  makes biflh 

:5848     56  '  Milhridates,    el-  self  master  of  Caina, 

dest  son  of  Phra-  in  which  the  treas- 
ates.  ures   of  Mithridates 

^950    64  Orodes.  were  laid  up. 

Unfortunate  ex»       Death  of  Mithri- 

pedition  of  Crassus  dates.  Phamaces  bis 

against  the  Parthi-  6on,  whom  the  army 

ans.  bad  elected  king,  sub- 

^63     61       Ariobarzanes     HL  mits  his  person  and 

He  is   put  to  death  dominions  to  theH^ 

by  Cassius.  mans. 

5962    42      AriarathesX.  Ycnlidius,    gen- 
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JtM.A4C.      OA1»PADOCIA.      PARTHIAN  EMPIRE^     POSTUfil,. 

M7d     31       M.  Antony  drives  eral    of    the     Ro- 
Ariarafbes    out    of  mans,  gains  a  vie- 
Cappadocia  and  sets  tory  over  the  Far- 
Archelaus     in    his  thians,    which    re- 
j^iace.  On  the  death  tneves    the    boo- 
of  that  prince,  which  op    they    had    lost 
happened  intheyear  at    the     battle     of 
of  the  world  4022,  Came. 
Cappadocia  was  re- 
duced   into  a  Ro- 
man province. 

SYRACUSE.  CARTHAGE. 

Syracuse  is  said  to  have     Carthage  was  founded  in  ihe 
been  founded  in  the  year  of  year  of  the  world  3158,  before 
the  world  ae96;beforeChrist  Christ  846. 
3501  503'      709.  First    treaty    between    the 

Carthaginians  and  Romans. 
It  appears  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians bad  carried  their  arms 
into  Sicily  before  this  treaty, 
as  they  were  in  possession  of 
part  of  it  when  it  was  conclu- 
ded :  but  what  year  thcy^  did 
so  is  not  known. 
^520  484    Gelon's  beginning.  The  Carthaginians  make  an 

alliance  with  Xerxes. 
S523  481  The    Carthaginians,     under 

35^5  479       Gelon  is  elected  king  of  Sy-  Amilcar,     attack    the    Greeks 
racuse.  He  reigns  6  or  6years.  settled  in   Sicily.     They    are 
3532  472      Hienol.  He  reigns  I! years,  beaten  by  Gelon. 

3543  461       Thrasybulus.    In   a  year's 

time  he  is  expelled  by  his 
subjects. 

3544  460      The  Syracusans  enjoy  their 

liberty  during  60  years. 
3589  415       The  Athenians,  assisted  by 
3592  412    the  people  of   Segesta,  un-       The     Carthaginians      send 

dertake  the  siege  of  Syra-  troops  under  Hannibal  to  aid 

cuse  under  their  general'  Nl-  the  people  of  Segesta  against 

cias.     They  are  obliged  to  the  Syracusans. 

raise  it  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

The  Syracusans  pursue  and 

defeat  them  entirely. 
3693  411       Beginning    of     Dlonysius 

3595  409    the  elder.  Hannibal  and    Imtlcon   are 

35dQ  406       Dionysius,  after  having  de-  sent  to  conquer  Sicily.     They 

posed  the  ancient  magistrates  open  the  campaign   with  the 

of  Syracuse,  is  placed  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum. 

head  of  the  new  ones,  and 

soon  after  causes  himself  to 

be  declared  generalissimo. 
3600  404      Revolt  of   the  Syracnsans      The  war  made  by  the  Car- 

against  Dionysius,  upon  ac-  thaginians  in  Sicily  is  termina- 
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count  of  the  taking  of  Gela    ted  by  a  treaty  of  peace  if  iih 

by  tbe  Carthaginians.     It  is  the  Syracusans* 

followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 

between    tbe    Carthaginians  ' 

and  Syracusans,  by  one  of  the 

conditions  of  which  Syracuse 

is  to  continue  in  subjection  to 

Diunysius.  He  establishes  tbe 

tyranny  in  his  own  person. 
New  troubles  at   Syracuse 

against  Dionysius.    He  finds 

means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
3605  599       Dionysius  makes  great  pre- 
parations for  a  new  war  with 

tiie  Carthaginians* 
3607  397      Massacre  of  all  the  Cartha-       Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with 

ginians  in  Sicily,  followed  by  an  army,    to    carry   oo    war 

a  declaration  of  war,  which  against  Dionysius.     It  subsists 

Dionysius  causes  to  be  sigui-  4  or  5  years. 

fied  to  them  by  an  herald, 

whom  he  dispatched  to  Car-* 

thage. 
3615  3B9       Dionysius    takes   Rhegium 

by  capitulation.     Tbe  next 

year  he  breaks  the  treaty,  and 

makes  himself  master  of  it 

«^in  by  force. 
3632  372      Death  of  Dionysius  the  el- 
der.    His  son,  Dionysius  tbe 

younger  succeeds  biro.     By 

tbe  advice  of  Dion,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, be  causes  Plato 

to  come  to  his  court. 
Dion,  banished  by  the  or* 

der  of  Dionysius,  retires  into 

Peloponnesus. 

3643  361       Dionysius  makes  Arete  his 

sister,  the  wife  of  Dion,  mar- 
ry TinoocrateSy  one  of  bis 
friends.  That  treatment  makes 
Dion  resolve  to  attack  the 
tyrant  by  open  force. 

3644  360      Dion  obliges  Dionysius  to 

abandon  Syracuse.  He  sets 
sail  for  Italy. 

3640  358  Callippus  causes  Dion  to  be 
assassinated,  and  makes  him- 
self master  of  Syracuse,  where 
he  reigns  about  13  months. 

3647  357  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Di- 
onysius the  younger,  drives 
Callippus  out  of  Syracuse, 
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and  establishes  ^bimself   in 
his  place  for  two  years. 

3654  350      Dkmysius  reiosUted.  Second  treaty  of  peace  con<* 

eluded    between    the   Romans 
and  Carthaginians. 
3056  348      The  Syracinans  call  in  Ti-       The  Carthaginians  make  a 
moleoD  to  their  aid.  new  attempt  to   seize   Sicily* 

They  are  defeated  by  Timo- 

3657  347      Dionysius  is  forced  by  Ti-  leon,  sent  by  the  Corinthianf 

moieon  to  surrender  himself  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans. 
and  to  retire  to  Corinth.  Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage, 

3658  346       Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  forms   the   design   of   making 

at  Syracuse,  and  throughout  himself  master  of  his  country. 

3672  332  Sicily,  the  liberty  ot  which  Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Car- 
he  reinstates.  thage,   to  demand  aid  against 

Alexander  the  Great. 

3685  319  Agathocles  makes  himself  Beginning  of  the  wars  be- 
tyrant  at  Syracuse.  tween  the   Carthaginians   and 

Agathocles  in  Sicily  and  Afri- 

3724  280      A     Roman    legion    seizes  ca. 

3727  277     Rhegium  by  treachery.  The  Carthaginians  send  the 

3729  275       Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are  Romans      aid      under    Mago 
made    supreme    magistrates  against  Pyrrhus. 
by  the  Syracusan  troops. 

3736  268       Hiero  is  declared  king  by 
the  Syracusans. 

3741263  Appius  Claudius  goes  to  Beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertmes  war  ivith  the  Romans.  It  sub- 
against  the  Carthaginians.        sists  24  years. 

3743  261  Hiero,  who  was  at  first  The  Romans  besiege  the 
against  him,  comes  to  an  Carthaginians  in  Agrigentum, 
accommodation  with  him,  and  take  the  city  after  a  siege 
and  makes  an  alliance  with  of  7  months* 

3745  259    the  Romans.  Sea-figh;   between    the  Ro- 

mans and  Carthaginians,  near 
the  coast  of  Myle. 

3749  255  Sea-fight    near    Ecnome   in 

Sicily. 

3750  254  Regulus  in   Africa.     He  is 

taken  prisoner: 

Xanthippus  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

3655  259  Regulus  is  sent  to  Rome  to 

propose  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners.    At  his  return  the  Car- 
thaginians  put  him   to    death 
with  the  most  cruel  torments^ 
3756  248  Siege  of  Lilybaeuffi  by  the 

Romans. 
3763  241       Hiero  sends  the  Carthagi-       Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians 
nians    against    the    foreign  near  the  islands  Agates,  fol- 
mercena^ies.  lowed  by  a  treaty  that  put» 

Vol.  IV.  61 
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an  end  to  the  finrt  Piuuc  wmr^ 

War  of  Libya  against  die 

IbreigD  mexeenaries.    It   main 

sista  3  jean  and  4  oioDtbB. 

S767  297  The  Carthaginiaos  give  op 

Saidinia  to  the  Romans,  and 
engage  to  pay  them  ISOD  til* 
enta. 
9776  2SS  Amtlcar  »  killed  in  Spaim 

Asdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  suc- 
ceeds him  in  the  command  of 
the  army. 

Hannibal  is  sent  into  Spain 
upon  the  demand  of  bis  imde 
Asdrubal. 
37«4  220  AsdrubaPs  death.      Haumi- 

bal  is  made  general  of  the  ar* 
my  in  his  stead. 

3786  218      Hiero    goes   to    meet   the       Siege  of  Saguntum. 

consul  Tib.  Sempronius,  in>  Beginning  of  the  second  Pa- 
order  to  offer  him  his  servi-  nie  war,  which  subsists  17 
ces  against  tbe  Cailhaginiansv  years. 

3787  217  Hannibal  enters  Itidy,  and 

gains  the  battles  of  Ticinnsand 
Trabla. 

3788  216  Battle  of  Thrasymenus. 

Hannibal  deceives  Fabios  at 
the  straki  of  CassiHimm. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeats  the  Cai- 
thaginians  in  Spain. 

3789  215       Death  of  Hien>4    Hiereny-      Battle  of  Gannse.    Hannibal 

mus    bis  grandson  succeeds  retires  to  Capua  after  this  bat* 

him.    Hieronymus  abandons  tie. 

the  party  of  the  Romans,  and 

enters  into  an  alliance  with 

Hannibal.  He  is  assassinated 

soon  after.    His  death  is  fol- 

3790  214     lowed  with  great  troubles  to       Asdmbal  is  beaten  in  ^ia 

Syracuse.  by  the  two  Scipios. 

3792  212      Marcellus  takes  Syracuse, 

after  a  siege  of  3  years. 

CARTHAGE^ 

3793  211       The  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain. 

The  Romans  besiege  Capua. 

3794  210      Hannibal  advances  to  Rome,  and  besieges  it     The  Romans 

soon  after  take  Capua. 

3798  206  Asdrubal  enters  Italy.  He  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Li- 
vius,  whom  the  other  consul  Nero  had  joined. 

3790  205  Scipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain.  He  is  made  con- 
sul the  year  following,  and  goes  to  Africa. 

3802  202      Hannibal  is  recalled  to  the'aid  of  his- country. 
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3003  201      Ittterview  of  Hanoiba]  and  Scipio  in  Africa  ibllowed  bj  a 

bloody  battle*  in  which  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory. 
38M  200      Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carth^niam  and  Romans, 
•  which  puts  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

Fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  secoifd  and  the 

beginning  of  the  third  Punic  wan. 
3^10  194      mnnibal  is  made  praetor  of  Carthage*  and  reforms  the  courts 

of  justice  and  te  finances.    After  having  exercised  that  of* 

fioe  two  years»  he  retires  to  king  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  whom 

he  advises  to  cany  <he  war  into  Italy. 
3813  191       Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephesus. 
3816  188      Hannibal  takes  fefiige  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being 

delivered  up  tote  Mmana. 
.3820  184      Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refuge  with 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia. 

3822  182      Death  of  Hannibal. 

3823  181      The  Romans  send  commissionera  into  Africa,  to  adjudge  the 

differences  that  arose  between  the  Carthagmians  and  Masinis- 
sa. 
3848  16C      Second  embasBy  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Africa,  to  adjudge 
Ibe  differences  subsisting  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Ma- 
sinissa. 

3865  148      Beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.    It  subsists  a  little  move 

than  4  yean. 

3866  148      Carthage  is  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

3868  146      Scipio  the  younger  is  made  consul,  and  receives  the  coBb- 

mand  of  the  army  before  Carthage. 

3869  146      Scipio  tabes  and  entirely  demotiahea  Carthage* 
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ABANTIDES  makes  hiauelf  mas- 
ter of  Sicyon,  iii.  404. 

Abas,  king  of  Argos,  i.  475. 

Abdoionymtis  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Sidon  against  bis  will, 
iii.  106;  bis  answer  to  Alexander^ 
ib. 

Abelox,  a  Spaniard,  bis  treachery,  i. 
253. 

Abradates,  kingof  Susiana,  engages  in 
Cyrus's  service,  i.  367 ;  be  is  kil- 
led in  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  379. 

Abraham  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah, 
i.  147  ;  the  scripture  places  bim 
yery  nearNimrod;  and  why,  314. 

Abrocomas,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Artaxenes  Mnemon's  army,  mar- 
ches against  Cyrus  the  younger, 
ii.  249. 

Absakmi,  brother  of  Alexander  Jan- 
oesus,  iv.  281  ;  he  is  taken  pris- 
oner, at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  ib. 

Aburtites,  governor  of  Susa  for  Darius, 
surrenders  that  place  to  Alexander, 
iii.  144  ;  he  is  continued  in  his  gov- 
ernment, 145. 

Abydos,  a  city  of  Asia,  beseiged  by 
by  Philip,  iii.  614,  kc,  ;  tragical 
end  of  that  city,  515. 

Academy  founded  at  Alexandria,  un- 
der the  name  of  Museum,  iii.  338. 

Acamanians,  people  of  Greece,  their 
courage,  iii.  485. 

Accius.     See  Attius. 

Acbaeans^  settled  by  Achsus  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, i.  478  ;  institution  of 
their  commonwealth,  iii.  403 ;  their 
government,  cities  of  which  the  A- 
chiean  league  is  formed  at  first,  ib. ; 
several  cities  joinitafterwards,404; 


chiefs  who  render  that  republic  so 
flourishing,  491. 

TheAchceansenterintoawarwith 
Sparta,  iii.  430;  after  many  losses 
they  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  aid, 
431  ;  in  a  war  with  the  ^tolians 
they  have  recourse  to  Philip,  461 ; 
they  declare  for  the  Romans  against 
that  prince,  531  ;  they  join  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiocbus,  jv. 
31  ;  their  cruel  treatment  of  many 
Spartans,  58  ;  they  subject  the 
Messenians,  78  ;  they  send  depu- 
ties to  Rome  concerning  Sparta,8 1 . 
Callicrates,  one  of  their  deputies, 
betrays  them,  ib. 

The  Achseans  resolve  to  share 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of 
of  the  war  against  Perseus,  157  ; 
they  are  suspected  by  the  Romans, 
194  ;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by 
the  Romans,  ib.  &c.  ;  troubles  in 
Achaia,  207  ;  the  Achsans  declare 
war  against  the  Lacedeemonians, 
ib.  ;  they  insult  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, ib. ;  they  engage  The- 
bes and  Chakis  to  join  them,  ib. ; 
they  are  defeated  by  Metullus,  210; 
and  after  by  Mummius,  211,  &c. ; 
Achaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  ib. 

Acbemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes, .ii.  9. 

Achxmenes,  brother  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  sent  by  that  prince  against 
Egypt,  ii.  79  ;  he  is  killed  in'  a 
battle,  80. 

Achaeus,  son  Xuthus,  founder  of  the 
Achseans,  i.  478. 

Achaeus,  cousin  of  Seleucus  Ceraumis, 


4%%  laxvex^ 

has  the  adninistratioii  of  (he  a&irs      Macedonia,  Hi.  37 ;  he  i 

of  Egypt,  iii.  446 ;  lie  avenges  the      the  throne,  ib. 

death  of  that  priace»  446  ;  he  re-  iBacides,  king  of  Epinn,  is  1 

fuses  the  crown,  and  preserves  it  for      by  his  own  subjects,  iii.  279« 

Antiochiis  the  Great,  ib. ;  his  fi-  iEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  476. 

delitj  to  that  prince^  ib.;  he  revolts  ^ioa,  a  iittk  island  near  Athens,  i. 

against  Antiochus,  451  ;  his  power,      666. 

ib.;  he  is  betrayed  and  delivered  up  .figospotamus,  famous  for  Ljnnder'f 

to  Antiochus,  and  put  to  death,  458.      victory  over  the  Athenians,  ii.  227. 
Achaia,  so  called  from  Achasus.     See  iEgyptus,  namegi vea  Sesostris,  i.  109. 

Acheans,  i.  478.  .£o)ic  dialect,  i.  479. 

Acbamians,  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  iSolus,   son  of  Helenas,  leig^  ib 

extract  from  it,  i.  76.  Tbessaly,  i.  478. 

Achillas,  young  Ptolemy's  guardian,  Mm  of  Nabooassar,  i.  326  ;  aeia  of 

iv.  416  ;  he  assassinates  Poropey,      Ihe  Seleucides,  iii.  294. 

ib. ;  he  is  put  to  death,  420.  .£schines,  Athenian,  orator,   suffen 

Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  493.  himself  to  he  corrupted  by  Philip's 

Achradina,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the      'gold,  iii.  31,  &c. ;  he  accuses  De- 
city  of  Syracuse,  description  of  it,      mosthenes,  66 ;  he  is  cast,  and  re- 

ii.  179.  tires  into  banishment,  ib. 

Acicborius,generaloftheGauls,make8  JEsop,  the  Phrygian,  his  faisloi7»  i. 

an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  iii.      620 ;  he  goes  to  the  court  of  Cradr 
.  3(^3  ;  then  into  Greece,  ib.  ;  he      sus,  ib. ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 

perishes  there,  355.  inventor  of  iaUes,  621. 

Acilius,  Manius,  is  appointed  to  com-  ^tolia,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 

roand  in  Greece  against  Antiochus,      Greece,  i.  470. 

iv.  32  ;  he  defeats  that  prince  near  ^tolians.     War  of  the  .£toliana  a- 
.  Tbermopylx,  34  ;  subjects  the  M-      gainst  the  Acbasans  and  PbiJipi,  iiL 

tolians,  36,  &c.  46 1;  ti«aty  of  peace  hetireen  tJ»m, 

Acilius,  a  young  Roman,  his  strata-      479  ;  the  ^tolians  join  the  Ro- 

gem  to  make  Peiaeus  quit  bis  assy-      mans  against  Philip,  486  ;    fi&tj 

lum,  iv.  178.  .  make  peace  with  that  prince,  607; 

Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  i.  475.  they  declare  against  him  for  the 

Acrotates,  son  of  Arius,  king  of  Spar-      Romans,  623  ;  they  condemn  the 

ta,  iiL  375  ;  valor  of  that  young      treaty  made  between  Philip  and  the 

prince,  377.  Romans,  641 ;  they  form  a  iMola- 

Ada  continued  in  the  government  of      tion  to  seize  Deinetrta8,Cbakis,  and 

Caria,  after  the  death  of  idrasus,      Lacedsemoo,  by  treachery,  iv.  27  ; 

her  husband,  iii.  86.         .    .  they  call  in  the  aid  of  Amiodiut 

Adherbal,  general  of  the  Cartbagini-      against  the  Romans,  28  ;  they  of- 

.  ans,  defeats  the  Romans. at  sea,  i.      for  to  submit  to  the  Ronans,  36  ; 

222.  .  and  cannot  obtain  peace,  47 ;  the 

Adimantes  is  apppointed  general  of      senate,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Athe- 

,  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of      nians,  and  Rhodiaos,  mnt  it  lhaii» 

Agrinusae,  ii.  223 ;  by  what  means      67 ;  cruel  treatment  ofthena  bjtha 

he  escapes  death  aAer  his  defeat      Romans,  194,  &c. 

at  iEIgospotamus,  229.  Agamemnon,  king  of  MyceuB,  i.  475. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Mokissians,  gives  Agarista,wifeof  MegaGlea;berialfaer's 

Themistocles  refuge,  ii.  60  ;  he      conduct  in  choosing  her  urn  hm- 

is  intimidated  by  the  Athenians,      band,  i.  604. 

and  sends  him  away,  71.  Agathocles  seizes  the  tjrraBDy  of  Sy- 

iE^cidas,  son  of  Arimbas,  king  of  £-      racuse,  i.   204  ;    bis  eipeditiotts 
.  pirus,  is  driven  out  of  his  dominions      against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sktly 

hy  the  intrigues  of  Philip  king  of     and  in  Africa,  ib.  &c* ;  ha  Wogs 


'  #*€r  O^ffas  to  his  side,  and  flien  of  Agesilaus  kk  %ypt,  ib.  ;  he  de* 
puts  him  to  death,  209  ;  miserable  dares  for  Nectanebis  agaiast  Ta- 
end  of  that  tyrant,  ib.  chos,  ib. ;  be  dies  on  his  return  to 

jLgathocles,  governor  of  Parthia,  for      Sparta,  497. 

Antiochua»  iii.  388.  Agesilaus,  uncle  on  the  mother's  side 

Agathocles  btotber  of  Agatbodesj  iii.  to  Agis,  king  of  29parta,  iii.  417  r, 
458  ;  his  ascendant  over  Ptolemj      he  abuses  that  prince's  confidence , 

•  Philopater,  ib.  ;  his  measures  for  ib. ;  violence  which  he  commits 
obtaining  the  tuition  of  Ptoiemy  When  one  of  the  efhon^  422  ;  he 
Epiphanes,  611 ;  he  perishes  mise*  isjwounded  and  left  for  dead,  428. 
rably,  512.  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta  with  Age* 

Agathoclea,  ooneubiae  of  Ptolemy  ailaus,  ii.  453  ;  diffisrence  betvreefi 
Philopater,  iii.  458  f  miserable  end  those  two  kings,  ih.  ;  be  com« 
of  that  woraai>,  512.  mands  the  army  sent  against  Olyn- 

Agelas  of  Nanpactos,    ambassador      thus,  456  ;  bis  death,  ib. 

•  from  the  allies  to  Philip ;  wisdom  Agesipolis  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Ly- 
of  his  discourse,  iii.  479.  curgos,  iii.  464  ;  be  is  dethroned 

Agesiiau»  h  elected  king  of  Spatta,      by  Lycui^us,  iv.  13;  he  ietire3 
ii.  274 ;  hi9  education  and  cbarac-      to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  ib. 
ter,ib. ;  he  sets  out  for  Asia,  277;  Agesistrata,  mother  of  Agis,  king  cf 
be  differs  with  Lysander,  279 ;  his      Sjparta,  iii.  423  ;  her  death,  42& 
expeditioain'Asia, 281, &c.;  Spar-  Agiates,   widow  of   Agis,  king  of 
ta  appoints  him  generalissimo-  by      Sparta,  is  forced  by  Leonidas  to 
sea  and  land,  283  ;  he  commis-      marry  Cleotnenes,  iii.  426 ;  death 
slons  Pisander  to  command    the      of  that  princess,  434. 
fleet  in  his  stead,  ib.  ;  his  inter-  Agis,  son  of  Eurystbenes,  king  of 
▼lew  with  Parnabasus,  284  ;  the      Sparta,  enslaves  the  inhabitants  'of 
ephori  recal  him  to  the  aid  of  his      Elos,  i.  89. 
countiy,   287  ;  his  ready  obedi-  Agis,  il.  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
•nee,  lb.  ;  be  gain»  a  Tictoiy  over      Sparta,  ii.  k78 ;  be  makes  war  a- 

>    the  Thebans  at  Cheronsea,  in  which      gainst  the-  people  of  Elis,  ii.  273 ; 
he  is  wounded,  291 ;  he  returns  to      be  acknowledges  Leotychides  for 
Sparta,  ib.  ;  he  always  retains  bis      his  son  at  his  death,  274. 
ancient  manners,  292  ;  hedisoov-  Agis  III.  son  of  another  Archidamus; 

'  ers  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Ly-  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  ar- 
sander,  ib.  ;  different  expeditions      my  of  the  Lacedsemonians  against 

'  of  Agesilaus  in  Greece,  ib.  ;  he  the  Macedonians,  and  is  killed  in 
causes  his  brother  Teleutias  to  be      a  battle,  iir.  156,  157. 

•  appointed  adiniral,  292 ;  Sphodrias  Agis  IVr  son  of  Eudamidas,  reigns 
is  acquitted  by  faJs  means,  462  ;  at  Sparta,  iii.  415  ;  be  endeavours 
Antaicides  rallies  him  upon  his  be-  to  revive  the  ancient  institutions 
ing  wounded  by  the  Thebans,  464;  of  Lycurgiis,  417  ;  he  effects  it  in 
dispute  between  Agesilaus  and  E-      part,  ib.  &c. ;  only  Agesilaus  ppe» 

-  paminondas  in  the  assembly  of  tiie  vents  the  final  execution  of  that 
t  alKes  of  Sparta,  466  }  he  causes  design,  42&;  he  b  sent  to  aid  the 
war  to  be  declared  against  the  Achseansagainsttbe  £tolians,  ib.;. 
Thebans,  467  ;  he  finds  means  to  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  finds  a 
aave  those  who  had  fled  from  the  total  change  therej  422  ;  he  is  con- 
battle  of  Leoctra,  470 ;  his  con-  deroned  to  die,  and  executed,  425. 
duct  in  the  two  irruptions  of  the  Agonothetse,  a  name  given  to  those 
Thebans  into  the  territory  of  Spar-  who  presided  m-  the  public  games 
la,  471  ;  Sparta  sends  aid  toTa-  of  Greece,  i.  52. 
diDS,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  re-  AgricuKure.  Esteem  the  ancients 
««itod  against  Persia^  496  ;  a^ons      had  for  it,  especially  in  Egtpt;  L 
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.   138 ;  in  t'ersia,  433  ;  and  m  Si-  Aloiblades  retires  lo  Tisnphemes^ 

cily,  IV.  327.  ii.  205  \  his  credit  with  ibal  m- 

Agrigentum.  Foundation  of  that  citj,  trap,  ib.  ;  his  return  to  Athens  is 

ii.  226  ;  luxury  and  effeminacy  >  concerted,  207;  be  is  recalled,  209; 

of  its  inhabitants^  ii.  389  ;    it  is  he  beats  the  LacedttoioDian  fleet, 

subjected  first  by  tlie  Caribagiui-  21 1 ;  he  goestoTi$saphernes,wbo 

ans,  i.   195;  and  afterwards  by  caused  hi  in  to  be  seiaed  and  carried 

the  Romans,  213.  prisoner  to  Sard is«  ib.  ;  he  escapes 

Argon,  prince  of  lUyria,  iii,  412.  out  of  prison,  ib. ;  be  defeats  Mid- 

Afaasuerus,  name  given  by  the  scrip-'  darus    and    Pbarnabasus   by   sea 

.   ture  to  Astyagcs,  as  ai.no  to  Cam*  and  land  the  same  day,  212  ;  be 

byses  and  Dariusw    See  tlie  names  returns  in  triumph  to  Athens,  213; 

of  the  two  last.  and  is  declared  generalissimo,  214 ; 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vas^  he  causes  the  great  mysteries  to  be 

sal  and  tributary  to  Tiglathpilesar,  celebrated,  ib.  ;  he  sets  sail  witk 

.   i.  326.  the  fleet,  215  ;  Tbrasybukus  accu- 

Alcaeus,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  My-  ses  him  at  Athens  of  having  occa- 

ceme,  and  father  of  Amphitryon,  .   sioned  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  neac 

i.  475.  Epbesus,  218  ;  the  command  b 

Alcsus,  Greek  poet,  i.  514.  taken  from  him,  ib.  ;  he  comes  to 

Alcetas,  king  of  the  Molosians,  great*  the  Athenian  generals  at  Egospo- 

grandfatber  both  to  Fyrrhus  and  tamos,  227;  the  advice  he^  gives 

Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  16.  them,  ib.  ;  be  retires  into  the  pro- 

Alcibiades,   when   very   young,  he  vince  of  Phamabasus,  236  ;  that 

carries  the   prize  of  valor  in  the  satrap  causes  him  to  be  assassiDa- 

battle  against   the   Potidacans,  ii.  led,  ib. ;  his  character,  237. 

103 ;  character  of  that  Athenian,  Alcibiades,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles, 

160  ;  his  intimacy  with  Socrates,  is  reinstated  by  the  Acbeaos,  and 

ib.  ;  his  convertibility  of  genius,  sent  deputy  to  Rome  with  com- 

162  ;  his  passion  for  ruling  alone,  plaints  against  tbem,  iv.  72  ;  the 

163;  his  enormous    expenses  in  Achsans  condemn  him  to  die,  74  ; 

the  public  games,  i.  61 ;  cities  that  they  soon  after  annul  that  sentence, 

supplied  those  expenses,  ib.  76. 

Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  at  Ath-  AlcmfeonidfiS  expelled  Athens  by  Pi- 
ens,  ii.  160 ;  his  artifice  for  break-  sistratus,  i.  607;  they  take  the  care 
ing  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  163  ;  of  building  the  new  temple  of  Del- 
he  engages  the  Athenians  in  the  phi  upon  themselves,  ib.  ;  their 
war  with  Sicily,  165  ;  lie  is  elec-  aid  in  that  undertaking,  609, 
ted  general  with  Nicias  ?ind  La-  Alcyoneus  son  of  Aiiganus«  carries 
machus,  169  ;  he  is  accused  of  the  head  of  Pyrrhus  to  bis  father, 
having  mutilated  the  statues  of  iii.  380. 
Mercury,   173  ;    he  sets  out   for  Alexamenes  is  sent  by  the  .£tQlians 

.  Sicily,  without  having  been  able  to  seize  Sparta,  i v.  27  ;  hit  avarice 

to  bring  that  adair  to  a  trial,  174  ;  occasions  the  miscarriage  of  that 

he  takes  Catana  by  surprise,  176 ;  design,  ib. ;  he  is  killed  in  Sparta, 

he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians  to  ib. 

be  tried  upon  an  accusation,  ib. ;  Alexander,  a  young  Lacedemonian, 

he  flies  and  is  condemned  to'  die  put  out  one  of  Lycurgus^s  eyes,  i. 

for  contumacy,  ib.  ;  be  retires  to  484;  Lycorgus's  manner  of  being 

Sparta,   178  ;    he  debauches  Ti-  revenged  of  him,  ib. 

maea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  has  a  Alexander  I.  son  of  Amyntas  L  king 

son  by  her,  ib. ;  he  advises  the  of  Macedon,  avenged  the  affront 

Laccdcemonians  to  send  Gylippgs  his  mother  and  sisters  had  lecetvcd 

to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  182.  from  the  Persian  ambassadors,  i- 
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fi44 )  be  ifiak«8  t)ropo8ab  of  peace 
to  the  Athenians,  from  the  Persians, 
ii.  39  ;  he  gives  the  Greeks  intel^ 
ligence  of  the  design  of  the  Per- 
sians, 43. 

Alexander  If.  son  of  Amyotas  II. 
reigns  in  Macedonia,  and  dies  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  ii  478. 

Alexander  ill.  simamed  the  Great, 
sonofPbilip.  His  birth,  iii.  16  ; 
happy  inclination  of  that  prince, 
68  ;  he  has  Aristotle  for  his  pre- 
ceptor, ib.  ;  Alexander's  esteem 
and  affection  for  that  philospher, 
iii.  69  {  he  breaks  Bucephalus, 
72. 

Alexander  ascends  the  throne  of  Ma-^ 
cedonia,  iii.  73  ;  he  reduces  and 
subjects  the  people  bordering  upon 
bis  kingdom,  who  had  revolted,  74 ; 
he  enters  Greece  to  dissolve  the 
leagues  which  had  been  formed  a- 
gainst  him,  ib.  ;  he  defeats  the 
Tliebans  in  a  great  battle,76  ;  and 
takes  their  city,  which  he  destroys, 
ib. ;  he  pardons  the  Athenians,  ib. ; 
he  summons  a  diet  at  Corinth, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  declared 
general issinoo  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians^  77  ;  he  returns  into 
Macedonia,  78  ;  and  makes  pre- 
parations for  his  expeditions  against 
the  Persians,  ib. ;  he  appoints  An- 
ti  pater  to  govern  Macedonia  as  bis 
viceroy,  80. 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia,  iii.  80  ; 
arrives  at  lllium,  where  he  renders 
great  honours  to  the  memory  of  A- 
chilles,  81  ;  he  passes  the  Grani- 
cus,  and  gains  a  great  victory  over 
the  Persians,  83  ;  he  besieges  and 
takes  Miletas,  85  ;  liien  Halicar- 
nassus,  86 ;  and  conquers  almost 
all  Asia  Minor,  ib.  ;  he  takes  the 
city  of  Gordium,  where  he  cuts  the 
famous  Gordian  knot.  88  ;  he  pas- 
ses the  straits  of  Cilicia,  89 ;  he 
arrives  at  Tarsus,  where  he  has 
a  dangerous  illness,  occasioned  by 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  ib. ; 
he  is  cured  in  a  few  days,  91 ; 
he  marches  against  Darius,  and 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  that 
prince  near  Issus>  97,  iic. ;  ticed 
Voi,.  IV.  62 


with  pursuing  lOarkis,  he  com^s  to 
that  prince's  camp, which  his  troops 
had  just  before  seized,  101  ;  Alex- 
ander's  humanity  and  respect  for 
Sysigambis,  and  the  other  captive 
princesses,  102. 

Alexander  enters  Syria,  iii.  103  ; 
the  treasures  laid  up  in  Damascus 
are  delivered  to  him,  ib.  ;  Darius 
writes  him  a  letter  in  the  most 
haughty  terms,  104  ;  he  answers 
in  the  same  style,  ib.  ;  the  city  of 
Sidon  opens  its  gates  to  him,  105  ; 
be  besieges  Tyre,  107,  &c.  ;  after 
a  long  seige,  be  takes  that  place  by 
storm,  115  ;  he  receives  a  second 
letter  from  Darius,  120;  he  march*' 
es  to  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  honours  paid 
by  him  to  the  high-priest  Jaddus^ 
122  ;  he  enters  Jerusalem,  suid 
offers  sacrifices  there,  ib. ;  Daniel's 
probecies  relating  to  him  are  shown 
him,  ib. ;  he  grants  great  privileges 
to  the  Jews,  126 ;  and  refuses  the 
same  to  the  Samaritans,  127  ;  he 
besieges  and  takes  Gaza,  ib. ;  en- 
ters Egypt,  128  ;  makes  himself 
master  of  it,  ib.  ;  and  begins  to 
build  Alexandria,  129  $  be  goes  to 
Lybia,  ib.  ;  visits  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  130  ;  and  causes 
himself  to  be  declared  the  son  of 
that  god«  ib.  ;  be  returns  to  £« 
g>'pt,  ib. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Egypt^ 
meditates  advancing  against  Dari- 
us, iii.  132 ;  on  setting  out,  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  that  prince's 
wife,  ib. ;  be  causes  her  to  be  in- 
terred with  very  great  magnifi- 
cence, ib.  ;  he  passes  the  Euphra- 
tes, 131  ;  then  the  Tigris,  133  ;  h% 
comes*  up  with  Darius,  and  gains 
the  great  battle  of  Arbela,  liO; 
he  takes  Arbela,  142  ;  Babylon, 
144  ;  Susa,  ib. ;  Subdues  the  Ux- 
ii,  147,  &c.  ;  he  seizes  the  pass  of 
Susa,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Persepoiis,  of 
which  he  makes  himself  master, 
1 48,  &c. ;  and  burns  the  palace  of 
that  city  in  a  debauch,  149. 

Alexander  pursues  Darius,  iii.  150 ; 
Bessus^s  treatment  of  that  prince 
makes  him  hasten  his  march,  151 ; 
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,  Alezandl^r's  grief  on  Meing  Darius, 
who  bad  just  before  expired,  153  ; 
be  sends  it  tq  Sysigambis,  ib. ;  be 

.  marches  against  Bessus,  157  ; 
Tbalestris  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
comes  from  a  remote  country  to 
see  him,  169  ;  be  abandons  him- 
self to  pleasure  and  debauch,  ib. 

,  he  puts  Philotas  tedeath,  upon  sus- 
picion of  having  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  165 ;  and  Par- 
meoio  his  father,  ib. ;  he  subdues 
several  nations,  167  ;  he  arrive  in 
Bactriana,  ib. ;  his  cruel  treatment 

.  of  the  Branchides,  ib.  ;  Bessus  is 
brought  to  him,  ib. 

JUezander  takes  many  cities  in  Bac- 
triana, iii.  169;  and  builds  one 
near  the   laxartes,   to  which  he 
gives  his  name,  ib.  ;  he  marches 
against  the  Sogdians,  who  had  re- 
volted, and  destroys  many  of  their 
cities,   17Q;   the  Scythians  send 
ambassadors  to  him,   who  speak 
with  extraordinary   liberty,  ib.  ; 
be  passes  the  laxartes,  172;  gains 
a  victory  over  the  Scythians,  ib.  ; 
and  treats  the  conquered  fsivour- 
ably,  ib.  I  he  sends  Bessus  to  £c- 
batana,  to  be  punished,  174 ;  he 
takes  the  city  of  Petra,  176  ;  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  pleasure 
of  hunting,  in  which  he  is  in  great 
danger,  ib. ;  he  gives  Clitus  the 
command  of  the  provinces  which 
had  been  under  Artabasus  before, 
ib.  ;   he  invites  that  officer  to  a 
feast,  and  kills  him,  178 ;  be  un- 
dertakes various  expeditions,  180 ; 
he  marries  Roxana,  daughter  of 
Oxyartes,    181  ;    he  resolves  to 
march  against  India,  and  makes 
preparations  for  setting  out,  ib. ; 
he  endeavours  to  make  his  cour- 
tiers adore  him  after  the  Persian 
manner,  ib. ;  be  puts  the  philoso- 
pher Callisthenes  to  death,  18.^. 
Alexander  sets  out  for  India,  iii.  184 ; 
he  takes  many  cities  tliere   that 
seem  impregnable,  and  frequently 
endangers  bis  life,  188,  189  ;  ho 
grants  Taxilua  hts  pfofection,  1 90 ; 
he  passes  the  river  Indus,  ib.  then 
the  Hy daspes,  191 ;  and  gains  a 


famous  victory  over  Porus,  tii  f 
he  restores  that  prince  his  king- 
dom, 195 ;  he  builds  Nic^a  and 
Bucephalea,  ib. ;  he  advances  into 
India,  and  subjects  many  nations, 
196  ;  he  forms  the  design  of  pen* 
etrating  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  199; 
general  murmur  of  his  army,  199; 
be  renounces  that  design,  and  gives 
orders  to  prepare  for  returoing, 
202 ;  excess  of  vanity  which  ht 
shows  in  giving  thanks  to  the  gods, 
ib* 

Alexander  sets  out  on  his  march  to 
the  ocean,  iii.  202 ;  be  is  in  ex- 
treme danger  at  the  city  of  Ox- 
ydracffi,  ib.  ;  he  subdues  all  be 
meets  in  his  way,  206 ;  he  arrives 
at  the  ocean,  207 ;  prepares  for 
his  return  to  Europe,  ib. ;  he  suf- 
fers extremely  by  famine  in  pas- 
sing desert  places,  ib. ;  equipage 

.  in  which  he  passes  through  Car- 
mania,  208;  he  arrives  at  Pasa- 
garda,  210  ;  honours  rendered  by 
him  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  211  *; 
he  puts  Orsines,  satrap  of  the 
province  to  death,  ib. ;  he  mafries 
Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius^ 
212;  he  pays  the  debts  of  (be 
sokliers,  ib. ;  be  appeases  a  re^t 
amongst  them,  216  ;  be  recals 
Antipater,  and  substitutes  Crate- 
rus  to  him,  ib. ;  his  grief  for  Hep- 
hsstion's  death,  217  ;  he  con- 
quers the  Cossaeans,  217* 

Alexander  enters  Babyk«,  notwith- 
standing the  sinister  predictions  of 
the  magi,  and  other  sootb-sayers, 
iii.  218;  he  celebrates  Hephaes- 
tion's  fujieral  with  extraoidinary 

.  magnificence,  219;  he  forms  ra- 
rious  designs  of  expeditions  and 
conquests,  221  ;  he  sets  people  at 
work  upon  repairing  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  ib. ;  and  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Belus,  222 ;  he  a- 
bandons  himself  to  excessive  drink- 
ing, which  occasions  his  death, 
224  ;  pomp  of  bis  funeral,  226  ; 
his  body  carried  to  Alexaodcia, 
ib. ;  judgment  to  be  passed  od 
Alexander,  ib. ;  character  of  that 
prjnco  as  to  merit,  £27  ;  uiA  as 
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te  defects,  ftdS  ;  Baniel's  prophe-  his  subjects,  ib. ;  alter  bsTing  ter- 
cies  conceraiog  Alexander,   123.      minatcsd  it,  he  ab^dons  himself  to 

Alexander,    son    of   Alexander  the      feasting,  and  dies,  283. 
Great*  is  elected  king,  iii,  245  ;  Alexander  makes  himself  a  tyrant  of 
Cassander  first  deprives  that  prince      Fbers,  \'u  477  ;  he  endeavours  to 
of   the   sovereignty,  280  ;    then      subject  the  people  of  Thessaly,  ib; 
puts  him  to  death,  297.  Pek)pidas  reduces  him  to  reason, 

Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  dis-  ib.  ;  he  seizes  Pelopidas  by 
putes  the  crown  of  Macedonia  treachery,  and  puts  him  in  prison, 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  iii.  330;  478  ;  Epaminondas  obliges  him  to 
he  is  killed  by  Demetrius,  whom  release  his  prisoner,  48 1  ;  he  is 
he  had  called  in  to  his  aid,  ib.  defeated  near  Cynocephalus,  470  ; 

Alexander  I.  king  of  Epirus,  marries      tragical  end  of  that  tyrant,  484  ; 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  king      bis  diversions,  482. 
of  Macedonia,  iii.  57.  Alexander,  son  of  Eropus,  forms  a 

Alexander  Bala  forms  a  conspiracy  conspiracy  against  Alexander  the 
against  Demetrius  Soter,  iv.  235  ;  Great,  iii.  87 ;  he  is  put  to  death, 
he  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,      ib. 

236  ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  the  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon,  ac- 
daugbter  of  Ptolemy  Pbiiometer,  cepts  the  general  government  of 
237;  he  abandons  himself  to  voiup-  Pek>ponnesus,  iii.  281  ;  be  islsil- 
tuousness,  238 ;  Ptolemy  declares  led  in  Sicyon,  ib. 
against  him  in  favour  of  Demetrhis  Alexander,  governor  of  Persia  for 
Nicator,  ib. ;  Alexander  perishes,  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  446;  he 
239.  revolts  and  makes  himself  sove- 

AlexanderZebina dethrones Demctri-      reign  in  his  province,  ib  ;  he  per- 
us  king  of  Syria,  iv.  256  ;  he  is  de-       ishes  miserably,  449. 
feated  by  Antiochus  Grypos,  and  Alexander,  deputy  from  the  ^tolians 
soon  after  killed,  258.  to  the  assembly  of  the  allies  held 

Alexander  I.  son  ot  Pbyscon,  is  pla-      at  Tempe,  iii.  539. 

ced  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  Alexander  pretended  son  of  Perseus, 
264 ;  causes  his  mother  Cleopatra  is  driven  out  of  Macedonia,  where 
to  be  put  to  death,  268  ;  he  is  ex-  be  had  usurped  the  throne,  iv.  207. 
pelled  by  his  subjects,  and  perish-  Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jan- 
es soon  after,  ib.  neus,  reigns  over  the  Jewish  na- 

Alexander  II.  soo  of  Alexander  I.  tion,  iv.  283,  &c.  ;  she  dies  in  the 
reigns  in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  285. 
LaSiyrus,  iv.  269 ;  he  marries  Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt,  built  by 
Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  168  ; 
kills  ber  19  days  after,  ib.  ;  the  luxury  that  reigned  there,  i.  124  ; 
Alexandrians  dethrone  him,  273  ;  its  commerce,  i.  123  :  famous  li- 
ke dies,  and  declares  at  his  death  braries  of  Alexandria,  iii.  338,  &c. 
the  Roinan  people  his  heirs,  ib.  fate  of  those  libraries,  ib.  &c. 

Alexander  Janneus  reigns  in  Judea,  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the 
iv.  281  ;  he  attacks  the  inhabit-  Great  upon  the  laxartes,  iii.  170. 
'  ants  of  Ptolemais,  264  ;  Lathyrus  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
marches  to  the  aid  of  that  city,  Apamssa,  betrays  Epigenes,  Anti- 
and  defeats  Alexander  near  the  ochus*s  general,  iii.  449. 
Jordan,   ib.    kc,  282  ;  Alexan-  Algebra  :  that  science  is  part  of  the 

,  der's  revenge  upon  Gaza,  282  ;      mathematics,    iv.  332 ;  it  ought 

.  gross  affiont  that  he  receives  at  the      bot  to  be  neglected,  333. 
ieast    of   tabernacles,   ib. ;    ven-  Alps,  mountains  famous  for  Hanni- 
j^eance  which  be  takes  for  it,  ib. ;      bal's  passing  them,  i.  241. 
ehril  wan  belifeea  that  prince  and  Amasis,  officer  of  Apries,   is  pro- 
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claimed*  king  of  Egypt,  i.  164  ;      clares  H  free.  Hi.  13 ;  it  is  soon  af- 
he  Is  conBrined  in  the  possession  of      ter  taken  possession   of  bj  that 

the  kingdom   by  Nabucodonosor,      prince,  15. 

165  ;     he   defeats   Apries,   who  Am jntas  I.  king  of  Macedonia,  sub- 

rnacched  against  him,  takes  him      mits  to  Darius,  i.  343. 

prisoner,   and  puts  him  to  death,  Amyntas  11.  king  of  Macedonia,  fa- 

ib.  ;    he     reigns    peaceably   in       ther  of  Philip,  iii.  10 ;  his  death, 

Egypt,  166;  his  method  for  ac-       11. 

quiring   the   respect  of  his  sub-  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas,  excluded 

jects,  ib.  ;   his  death,    167  ;  his       from  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii. 

body  is  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and       12. 

burnt    by  order    of    Cambyses,  Amyntas,  deserter  from  Alexainler's 

415.  army,   seizes  the  government    of 

Ambassadors.     Fine  ejuttnpleofdis-      Egypt,   iii.    128  ;   he    is    kiHed 

interest  in  certain  Roman  ambas-      there,  ib. 

sadors,  iii.  382.  Amyntas,    one   of    Alexander   the 

Ambition.     There   arc  two  sorts  of      Great's  officers,  iii.  143. 

it,  i.  337.  Anacharcis,  by  nation  of  the  Scytbo- 

Amenophis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  148 ;       Nomades,  one  of  the  seven  sages, 

his   manner  of  educating  his  son       i.  519  ;  his  contempt  ibr  riches, 

Sesostris,   149  ;  this  king  is  the       ib. 

Pharaoh  of  the  scripture,  who  was  Anacreon,  Greek  poet,  i.  515. 
'     drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  ib.  Anaxagoras,  his  care  of  Pericles,  it. 

Amestris,   wife  of  Xerxes ;   barba-       35  ;  his  doctrine,*  ib. 

rous  and  inhuman  revenge  of  that  Anaxander,  king  of  LacedsmoDia, 

princess,  ii.  5(),  &c.  i.  95. 

Amisas,  cily   of  Asia,  besieged  by  Anax  ii  us  j  tyrant  ofZande,  iu  116. 

LucuUus,  iv.  381.     The  engineer  Anaximenes,  in  what  manner  be  sa- 

Cailimachus,  who  defended  it,  sets      ved  his  country,  iii.  81. 

it  on  fire,  and  burns  it,  384.  Andranadorus,  guardian  af  Hierony- 

Ammonians,  i.  415  ;  famous  temple      mus,  king  of  Syracuse,  iv.  335  ; 

of  that  people,  416.  *     his  strange  abuse  of  bis  authority, 

Amorges,  bastard  of  Pissuthnes,  re-       ib.  ;  after  the  death  of  Hieiony- 

voits  against  Darius  Notbus,ii.  153;      mus,  he  seizes  part  of  Syracuse, 

he  is  taken,  and  sent  into  Persia,      338  ;  he   forms  a  conspiracy  for 

ib.  ascending  the  throne  ;  339 ;  he  is 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.     See  Theth-      accused,  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

mosis.  Andriscus  of  Andramyttiuoa  pretends 

Amphares,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,      himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  is 

iii.  424  ;  his  treachery  and  crueU      declared  king  of  Macedonia,  iv. 

ty  to  king  Agis,  ib.  425.  205  ;  he  defeats  the  Roman  anny 

Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens,  i.  476.      commanded  by  the  prstor  Javen- 
Amphictyons  ;  institution  of  that  as-      tius,  ib.  ;  he  is  twice  defeated  by 

sembly,  ii.  365  ;  thieir  power,  ib. ;      Metellus,    ib  ;    be  is  •  taken,  and 

oath  taken   at  their    installation,  -     sent  to  Rome,  ib.  ;  be  serves  to 

344 ;  their  condescension  for  Phil-      adorn  the  triumph  of  MetelluB,2 14. 

ip  occasions    the   diminution    of  Androcles,  son  of  Codrus,  king  of 

their  authority,  ib ;  famous  sacred      Athens,  i.  479. 

war  undertaken  by  order  of  this  Andromacbus,  governor  of  Syria  and 

assembly,  iii.  21.  Palestine  tor  Alexamfer,  iii.  132  ; 

Ampbipolis,  city  of  Thrace,  besieg-      sad  end  of  that  governor,  ib. 

ed  by  Celon,  general  of  the  Alhe-  Andromacbus,   father  of  AcbiP«s,  is 

nians,  ii.   158  ;  Philip  takes  that:     taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  Ptole- 

city  from  the  Athenians,  and  de-      wy  Evergetes,,  iii.  44&;  Ptotemy 
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fbilopater  sets  him  at  liberty,  and 
restores  iiim  to  his  son,  462. 

Andronicus,  general  ibr  Antigonus, 
makes  himself  master  of  Tyre, 
ill.  290;  be  is  besieged  in  that 
place  by  Ptolemy,  and  tbrced  to 
surrender,  293, 

Jkndronicus,  Perseus's  officer,  put  to 
death,  and  why,  it.  160. 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  iv.  376. 

Angels.  Opinions  of  the  pagans 
concerning  them,  ii.  313. 

Anicios,  Roman  pra'tor,  is  charged 
with  the  war  against  Gentius  king 
of  lilyria,  iv.  168;  he  defeats 
that  prince,  takes  him  prisoner, 
and  sends  him  to  Rome,  169  ;  he 
Kceives  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
187. 

AntalcideSfLacedflsmonian,  concludes 
a  shameful  peace  with  the  Persians 
for  the  Greeks,  ii.  293. 

Anthony  (Mark)  contributes  by  his 
valor  to  the  re-establishment  of 
Auletes  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
iv.  414  ;  when  triumvir  he  cites 
Cleopatra  before  him,  and  why^ 
424  ;  his  passion  for  that  princess, 
425 ;  her  ascendant  over  him,  ib. 
she  carries  him  with  her  to  Alex- 
andria, 426  ;  Anthony  returns  to 
Rome,  and  marries  Octavia,  Cie- 
sar's  sister,  427  ;  he  makes  some 
expeditions  into  Parthia,  ib.  ; 
then  goes  to  Phoenicia  to  meet 
Cleopatra,  428  ;  his  injurious 
treatment  of  Octavia,  ib.  ;  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Armenia, 
and  returns  to  Alexandria,  which 
he  enters  in  triumph,  429;  he 
oelebrates  there  the  coronation  of 
Cleopatra  and  her  children,  ib. ;  o- 
pen  rupture  between  Caesar  and  An- 
thony, 46i  ;  •  the  latter  repudiates 
Octavia,  ib. ;  Anthony  puts  to  sea, 
accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  432  ; 
be  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  near  Actiura,  433  ;  all  his 
troops  surrender  themselves  to  Csd- 
sar,  ib.  ;  he  returns  to  Alexandria, 
lb.  ;  he  sends  ambassadors  to  treat 
of  pei^  with  C8^jr,434  fr  seeing 


himself  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  he 
sends  a  cbalenge  to  C&'sar  to  a 
single  combat,  436 ;  believing  Cle- 
opatra had  killed  herself,  he  falls 
upon  his  sword,  437  ;  he  expires 
in  Cleopatra's  arms,  ib.  ;  that 
princess  celebrates  his  funeral 
with  great  magnificence,  438. 

AntigonTa,  Phiiotas^s  mistress,  accu- 
ses him  to  Alexander,  iii.  163. 

Antigonia,  the  daughter  of  Plolemy, 
wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  327. 

Antigonia,  city  built  by  Antigonus, 
iii.  322  ;  and  destroyed  by  Se- 
leucus,  325. 

Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains, divides  tlie  empire  of  that 
prince  with  the  rest  of  them,  iii. 
245  ;  he  makes  war  against  £u- 
menes,  and  besieges  him  in  Nora» 

.  265  ;  he  marches  into  Pisidia  a- 
gainst  Alcetas  and  Altaius,  ib.  ; 
he  becomes  very  powerful,  268  ; 
he  revolts  against  the  kings,  and 
continues  the  war  with  Eumenes, 
who  adheres  to  tliem,  275 ;  he  is 
defeated  by  that  captain,  284  ;  he 
gets  Eumenes  into  his  hands  by 
treachery,  287  ;  and  rids  himself 
of  him  in  prison,  ib.  ;  a  league  is 
formed  against  him,  289  ;  be  takes 
Syria  and  Phcenicia  from  Ptolemy, 

290  ;  and  makes  himself  master 
of  Tyre,  aAer  a  long  seige,  ib. ; 
he  marches  against  Cassander,  and 
gains  great  advantages  over  him, 

291  ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  witli 
the  confederate  princes,  296 ;  he 
puts  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister, 
to  death,  298  ;  he  forms  the  de- 
sign of  reinstating  the  liberty  of 
of  Greece,  299  ;  he  besieges  and 
takes  Athens,  300,  &c. ;  excessive 
honours  paid  him  there,  302  ;  he 
assumes  the  title  of  king,  306  ;  he 
makes  preparations  to  invade  £- 
gypt,  307  ;  his  enterprise  is  un- 
successful, ib.  ;  he  loses  a  great 
battle  at  Ipsus,  and  is  killed  in  it. 

Antigonus  Gonatus  offers  himself  as 
an  hostage  for  Demetrius  his  fa- 
ther, iii.  336  ;  he  establishes  him- 
self in  Macedonia,  356  ;  Phyrrhus 
drives  him  ou^  of  it»  375  ,  he  re^ 
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tires  into  bis  maritime  cities,  ib. ; 
he  sends  troops  to  (he  aid  of  the 
Spartans  against  Pjrrhus,  S78  ;  be 
marches  to  the  assistance  of  Ar- 
gos,  besieged  by  that  prince,  379; 
he  takes  the  whole  army  and  camp 
of  Pyrrbus,  and  celebrates  the  fu- 
neral of  that  prince  with  great  mag- 
nificence, 380  ;  be  besieges  Ath- 
ens, and  takes  it,  383  ;  his  death, 
398. 

Antigonus  Doson,  as  Philip's  guardi- 
an, reigns  in  Macedonia,  iii.  402; 
tiie  Achseans  call  him  in  to  their 
aid  against  Sparta,  433  ;  he  oc- 
casions their  gaining  several  ad- 
vantages, 435,  &c. ;  he  is  victori- 
ous in  the  famous  battle  of  Sela- 
sia  against  Cleomeoes,  440  ;  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Sparta, 
and  treats  it  with  great  clemency, 
442  ;  he  marches  against  the  lily- 
rians,  and  dies  after  having  gained 
a  victory  over  them,  ib. 

Antigonus,  nephew  of  Antigonus  Do- 
son, Philip's  favourite,  discovers 
to  that  prince  the  innocence  of  his 
son  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  101  ;  Philip's  intentions 
in  respect  to  him,  102  ;  he  is 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Perseus, 
136. 

Antigonus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  tlie 
court  of  Perseus,  iv.  167. 

Antigonus,  the  brother  of  Aristobu- 
lus  I.  is  appointed  by  bis  brother 
to  terminate  the  war  in  Iturea,  iv. 
280  ;  at  his  return  bis  brother 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristoubulus  II.  is 
sent  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  iv.  288  ; 
he  is  set  upon  the  throne  of  Judea, 

289  ;  he  is  besieged  in  Jerusalem, 

290  ;  he  surrenders,  and  is  put  to 
death,  291. 

Anlimachus,  officer   in  the  army  of 

Perseus,  iv.  165. 
Antiocb,  city  built  by  Seleucus  upon 

the  Orontes,  iii.  325. 
Antiochus,  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades, 

attacks  the  Lacedaemonians  with 

ill  conduct,  and  is  defeated  with 

great  loss,  ii.  217. 
'Antiochus  I.  siroamed  Soter,  reigns 


in  Syria,  and  marries  SUaAonleBU^ 

lather's  wife,  iii.  351  ^  he  endear^ 
^Hira  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  385 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Eumenes,  ib.  ;  he  puts  ooe  of  his 
SODS  to  death,  and  dies  himself  aooa 
after,  ib. 

Antiochus  II.  simamed  Theos,  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  iii.  36 5; 
he  delivers  Miletus  from  tyranny, 
ib.  ;  he  carries  the  war  into  C^^pt 
against  hira^  ib.  ;  be  kiees  moat  of 
those  provinces,  ab.  ;  he  makes 
peace  with  Ptolemy,  and  marries 
Berenice  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  after  having  repudiated 
Laodice,  ib,  ;  he  repudiates  Be* 
renice,  and  takes  Laodioe  again, 
who  causes  him  to  be  poisoned, 
394 ;  Daniel's  prophecies  concern- 
ing him,  ib. 

Antiochus  Hierax  commands  in  Asia 
Minor,  iii.  395 ;  he  enters  into  a 
league  with  his  brother  Seleucus 
against  Ptolemy,  398  ;  he  dedans 
war  against  Seleucns,  gives  bim 
battle,  and  defeats  faita  with  great 
danger  of  his  life,  399  ;  be  is  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Eumenes, 
ib. ;  bs  retires  to  Ariarathes,  who 
soon  after  seeks  occasion  lo  fid 
himself  of  him,  400;  he  talses 
sefuge  with  Ptolemy,  who  impris- 
ons him  ;  he  escapes  ^od  is  assas- 
sinated by  robbers,  A^ 

Antiochus  III.  simamed  the  Gnat, 
begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  iii.  446 ; 
fidelity  of  Acbsus  in  reqwct  to 
him,  ib  ;  he  appoints  Uennias  his 
prime  minister,  446  ;  Molon  and 
Alexander  whom  lie  had  appoint- 
ed governors  of  Media  and  Peisia, 
revolt  against  him,  ib. ;  he  mar- 
ries Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
thridates,  447  ;  he  sacrifices  Epi- 
genes,  the  most  able  of  his  gene- 
rals, to  the  jeaknisy  of  Hennias, 
449  ;  he  marches  against  the  reb- 
els, and  reduces  them  ib. ;  he  rids 
himself  of  Hermias,  451  ;  he 
marches  into  C(ek»yria,  and  takes 
Seleucia,  452  ;  Tyie  and  Ptde- 
roais,  453  ;  he  makes  a  truce  with 
Ptolemy,  ib. ;  the  war  biesks  out 
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ag^m,  464;  XiHioelKsgamsmanj 
advantages,  ib.  ;  he  loses  a  great 
battle  at  Rapbia,  455  ;  he  makes 
peace  witli  Ptolemj,  457  ;  be 
turna  bis  arms  against  Acbseus, 
who  bad  revolted,  ib,  ;  Achsus  is 
put  into  his  bands  by  treachery, 
and  executed,  ib.  ;  expeditions  of 
Antiochus  into  Media,  508  ;  Par- 
&ia,  509 ;  Hyrcania,  ib.  ;  Bac- 
tria,  and  even  into  India,  510  ; 
be  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Philip  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  512  ;  and  seizes  Coelosy- 
via  and  Palestinr,  513 ;  he  make» 
war  against  Attains,.  525  ;  upon 
the  remonstrancea  of  the  Romans, 
he  retires,  ib*  ;  be  recovers  Coelo- 
Syria,  which  Aristomenes  had  tak* 
en  from  Urn,  ib.  ;  Antiochu» 
forms  the  design^  of  seizing  Asia 
Minor,  526  ;  he  takes  some  places 
there^  iv.  9 ;  an*  embassy  is  sent 
to  him  from  the  Romans  upon  that 
head,  ib.  ;  Hannibal  retires  to 
him,  12  ;  the  arrival  of  that  gen- 
eral determines  htm  upon  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  ib. ;  he  march- 
es  i^inst  the  Pisidians,  and  sub- 
jects them,  22  ;  he  goes  to  Greece 
at  the  request  of  the  ^toHans,  25 ; 
be  makes  himself  master  of  Chal- 
cia,  and  all  Euboea,  ib. ;  the  Ro- 
mans deeUKpe  war  against  him  ib.  -^ 
be  makes  an  ill  use  of  Hannibal's 
counsels,  32  ;  he  goes  to  Chalcis, 
and  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
person  in  whose  house  he  lodges, 
ib. ;  he  seizes  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, ib.  ;  he  is  defeated  near 
those  mountains,  and  escapes  to 
Chalcis,  34  ;  on  bis  return  to  Eph- 
esus  he  ventures  a  sea-6ght,  and 
loses  it,  37  ,*  his  fleet  gains  some 
advantages  over  the  Rhodians,  38; 
he  loses  a  second  battle  at  sea,  39 ; 
conduct  of  Antiochus  af^er  this 
defeat,  ib. ;  he  makes  proposals 
of  peace,  41  ;  which  are  rejected,. 
42  ;  he  loses  a  great  battle  near 
Magnesia,  46,  &c.  ;  he  demands 
peace,  and  obtains  it,  47  ;  on  what 
conditions,  ib. ;  in  order  to  pay 
the  tribute  to  the  Romans^  he  plun- 


ders a  temple  Fn  Elymais,  63  ;  he 
is  killed,  ib.  ;  character  of  An- 
tiochus, ib. ;  Daniel's  prophecies 
concerning  that  prince,  ib. 

Antiochus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  dies  in  tlie  flower  of 
his  youtii,  iv.  22  ;  character  of 
that  young  prince,  ib. 

Antiochus  IV.  simamed  £piphanes» 
goes  to  Rome  as  an  hostage,  iv. 
47  ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Syria,  105  ;  dispute  between  that 
prince  and  the  king  of  Egypt, 
ib.  ;  he  marches  against  £gypt» 

108  ;  and  gains  a  first  victory  over 
Ptolemy,   ib.   ;    then  a    second, 

109  ;  be  makes  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  ib.  ;  and  takes  the  king 
himself,  ib. ;  upon  the  rumour  of  a 
general  revolt,  he  enters  Palestine, 

110  ;  besieges  and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem, ib. ;  where  he  exercises  the 
most  horrid  cruelties,  ib.  &c.  ; 
Antiochus  renews  the  war  inEgypt, 

111  ;  he  replaces  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter  upon  the  throne,  and  with 
what  view,  113;  he  returns  to 
Syria,  ib. ;  he  comes  back  to 
Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alexan- 
dria, 114;  Popilius,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  obliges  him  to  quit  it, 
tb. 

Antiochus,  incensed  at  what  hap- 
pened in  Egypt,  vents  his  rage 
upon  the  Jews,  iv.  115;  he  or- 
ders Appollonius,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, to  destroy  Jerusalem,  ib.  ; 
cruelties  committed  there  by  that 
general,  ib.  ;  Antiochus  endeav- 
ors to  abolish  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  at  Jerusalem,  116  ;  he 
enters  Judea,  and  commits  horri- 
ble cruelties,  118  ;  he  celebrates 
games  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch, 
121  ;  several  of  his  generals  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabeus,  124, 
&c. ;  be  goes  to  Persia,  126  ;  at- 
tempts to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Elymais,  and  is  shamefully  re- 
pulsed, !b.  ;  upon  receiving  ad- 
vice of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  in 
Judea,  he  sets  out  instantly  with 
design  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ib.;^ 
he  is  struck  by  the  band  of  God 
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m  the  ivay,  and  dies  in  the  roost 
exquisite  torments,  127  ;  Danier^ 
prophecies  concerning  this  priiice« 
ib. 

Antiochus  V.  called  Eupator,  sue* 
ceeds  his  father  Antiochus  Epipba- 
nes  in  the  Jcingdom  of  Syria,  iv. 
226  ;  he  continues  the  war  with 
the  Jews,  227  ;  his  generals,  and 
himself  in  person,  are  defeated  bj 
Judas  Maccabeus,  ib.  ;  he  makes 
peace  with  the  Jews,  and  destroys 
the  fortifications  of  the  temple, 
229 ;  Romans  discontented  with 
Eupator,  232  ;  his  soldiers  deliv- 
er him  up  to  Demetrius,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  233. 

Antiochus  VL  sirnamed  Theos,  is 
set  upon  the  throne  of  Syria  by 
Tryphon,  iv.  241  ;  he  is  assas- 
sinated soon  after,  243. 

Antiochus  VH  sirnamed  Sidetes, 
marries  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Deme- 
trius, and  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Syria,  246  ;  he  dethrones  Try- 
phon, who  is  put  to  death,  ifo. ; 
be  marches  into  Judea,  252  ;  be- 
sieges John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusa- 
lem, ib.  ;  the  city  capitulates,  ib.; 

.  he  turns  his  arms  against  Parthia, 
253  ;  where  be  perishes,  ib.  ; 
adventure  of  this  prince  in  hunting 
ib. 

Antiochus  VIIL  sirnamed  Grypus, 
begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  258  ; 
be  marries  Tryphena,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  ib.; 
he  defeats  and  expels  Zebina,  ib. ; 
his  mother  Cleopatra  endeavours  to 
poison  him,  and  is  poisoned  her- 
self, ib. ;  Antiochus  reigns  some 
time  in  peace,  259  ;  war  between 
that  prince  and  bis  brother  Anti- 
ochus of  Cyzicum,  260  ;  the  two 
brothers  divide  the  empire  of  Syr- 
ia between  them,  261  ;  Grypus 
marries  Selena  the  daughter  of 
Cleopatra,  and  renews  the  war 
against  his  brother,  266  ;  he  is 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  vassals, 
ib. 

Antiochus  IX.  sirnamed  the  Cyzi- 
cenian,  makes  war  against  his 
his  brother  Antiochus  Grypus/  iv., 


260  ;  he  marries  Ckebplitvft^  ^ 
Lathyrus  had  repudiated,  ib:  ;'df- 
ter  several  battles,  he  comes  lo  aa 
accommodation  with  his  brother^ 
and  divides  the  empire  of  Syria 
with  him,  261  ;  he  goes  to  the 
aid  of  the  Samaritans,  and  is  un- 
successful in  that  war,  ib. ;  after 
bis  brother's  death  he  endeavoors  to 
possess  himself  of  bis  dominions^ 
267  ;  he  loses  a  battle  against 
Seleucus  the  son  of  Grypus,*  who 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Antiochus  X.  sirnamed  Eusebes,  aoo 
of  Antiochus  the  Cysicenian,  cau- 
ses himself  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Syria,  and   eipels  Seleucus,   iv. 

•    267  ;  he   gains '  a   battle  against 

-  Antiochus  and  Philip,  brother  of 
Seleucus,  ib.  ;  be  marries  Selena 
the  widow  of  Grypa?,  ib. ;  he  is 
entirely  defeated  by  Philip,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  amoi^  the 
Partbians,  ib.  ;  by  their  aid  he 
returns  into  Syria,  ib.  ;  be  is 
again  expelled,  and  retires  mto 
CiKcia,  where  he  ends  his  days, 
269. 

Antiochus  XL  son  of  Grypus  endeav- 
ours to  revenge  '  the  death  of  bis. 
brother  Seieucus,  267 ;  be  is  de- 
feated by  Eusebes,  and  drowned  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  the  Orooles, 
ib. 

Antiochus  XH.  stmam^  Dionysius, 
seizes  Coebsyria,  and  reigns  scase 
short  time,  iv.  268. 

Antiochus  XIll.  called  Asiaticos,  sent 
by  Selena  his  mother  to  Rome,  ir. 
270  ;  on  his  return  be  goes  fo  Si- 
cily, and  receives  an  enorrooos' af- 
front from  Verres,  ib. ;  be  reigns 
some  time  in  Syria,  272  ;  Pom- 
pey  deprives  him  of  his  domia* 
ions,  403. 

Antipas,  or  Antipater,  Herod^s  fa- 
ther, excites  great  troubles  in  Ju- 
dea, iv.  285,  &c. ;  he  sends  troops 
to  aid  Ceesar,  besieged  in  Alexair- 
dria,  421. 

Antipater,  Alexander's  lieutenant,  is 
appointed  by  that  *|>rince  to  govr 
ern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  iii- 
80 ;  he  defeats   (he   Lacedaemo 
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'  i^itM  wlio  had  tevolted  against  Ma- 
cedonia,   167;    Alexanider   takes 
.  iiis  government  from  bim»  and  or- 

•  ders  bim  to  come  to  him,  218  ; 
euspicioo  of  Anti  pater  in  respect 
to  Alexander's  death,  224  4  Anti- 
pater'a  expeditions  into  Greece  af- 

•  ter  Alexaiider's  death,  249  ;  he  is 
'  defeated  by  the  Athenians  near 

Lamia,  to  which  be  retires,  ib. ; 
he  sumaders  that  place  by  capitu- 
.  lation,  t5\  ;  he  seizes  Atbeas, 
find  puts  a  garrison  into  it,  352  ; 
.  he  puts  Demosthenes  and  Hyper- 
.  ides  to  death,  254  ;  he  gives  Phi- 
la  his  daughter  to  Craterus  in  mar- 
.  ri^ge,  266  ;  be  is  appointed  re- 
gent ot  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  264; 
death  of  Antipater,  267. 

Antipater,  eldest  son  of  Cassander, 
lii.  530  ;  dispute  between  that 
prince  and  Alexander  for  the 
ciown  of  Macedonia,  ib.  ;  be  kills 
his  mother  Tfaessalooica,  who  fa- 
voured his  younger  brother,  ib.  ; 
Demetrius  drives  bim  out  of  Ma. 
cedonia,  ib.  ;  be  retires  into 
Thrace,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

AntiphoD,  courtier  of  Dionysius. 
Witty  saying,  which  cost  him  bis 
life,  ii.  411. 

Aoysis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  155. 

Aomos,  a  rock  of  India,  besieged 
and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  189. 

Apaturifle,  leasts  celebrated  at  Ath- 
ens, ii.  223. 

Apaturius,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus,  forms  a  conspiracy  against 
that  prince,  and  poisons  him,  iii* 
446  ;  be  is  put.  to  death,  ib. 

Apega,  infernal  machine  invented  by 
Nabis,  iii.  507. 

Apelles,  courtier  of  Philip,  iii.  467  ; 
abuses  bis  power,  ib.  ;  he  en- 
deavours to  humble  and  enslave  the 
Acbipans,  ib.  ;  he  perishes  mis- 
^erably,  477. 

Apelles,  Perseus's  accomplice  in  ac- 
cusing Demetrius,  is  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Rome  by  Philip,  iv.  99; 
after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  lie 
escapes  into  Italy,  101. 

Apelles,  officer  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
Vol.  IV.  63 


nes,endeavoursto  make  Mattathias 
sacrifice  to  idols,  117  ;  MattalbiaS 

Wis  him  with  all  his  followers, 
8. 

Apellicon,  Athenian  library  erected 
.  by  bim  at  Athens,  iv.  376. 

Apis,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by' 
the  Egyptians,  i.  130. 

Apis,  king  of  Argos,  i.  475. 

Apollo,  temple  erected  in  honour  of 
him  at  Delphi,  i.  43. 

Apollocrates,  eldest  son  of  DionysiuS 
the  younger,  commands  in  the 
citadel  of  Syracuse  in  the  room  of 
his  father,  ii.  431  ;  he  surrenders 
.  that  place  to  Dion,  and  retires  to 
his  father,  436. 

ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis,  one  ot 
Alexander's  officers,  iii.  143. 

ApoUodorus,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  fa- 
vours the  entrance  of  that  princess 
into  Alexandria,  and  in  what 
manner,  iv.  418. 

ApoUodorus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  . 

Lathy  rus,  defends  that   place  a* 

gainst    Alexander    Janm«'us,    iv. 

.281  ;  he  is   assassinated   by   hia 

brother  Lysimachus,'ib. 

Apollopides,  officer  in  the  army  of 
Eumenes,  occasions  the  loss  of  a 
battle,  iii.  264 ;  he  is  seized,  and 
put  to  death,  ib. 

Apolionides,  magistrate  of  Syracuse^ 
iv.  341  ;  his  wise  discourse  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  ib. 

Apollonius,  lord  of  the  court  of  An* 
tiocbus  Epipbanes,  is  sent  ambas- 
sador by  that  prince,  first  to  Egypt, 
iv.  107  ;  then  to  Home,  ib.  ; 
Antiochus  sends  bim  with  an  army 
against  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to 
destroy  that  city,  1 16  ;  his  cn^* 
elties  there,  ib.  ;  he^  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  killed 
in  the  battle,  122. 

Apollonius,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and 
Pbcenicia,  marches  against  Jona- 
than, and  is  defeated,  iv.  238  ;  h^ 
forms  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Pto- 
lemy Philoraeter,  ib. 

Apollophanes,  physician  to  Antioch- 
us the  Great,  discovers  to  that 
prince  the  conspiracy  formed  a- 
gainst  bim  by  Uermias,  iii.  450 ; 
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sahitary   advice   which    he  gate 
Antiochus,  452. 
Appius  (Claudius,)  Roman  coojtti, 
is  sent  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  Va- 
mcrtines,  i.  212,  iv.  326  ;  he  de- 
feats the  Carthaginians  and  Syra- 
cusans,  i.  213,  iv.  326. 
Appids,  (Claudius,)  Roman  senator, 
prevents  the  senate  from   accept- 
ing the  oflfefJof  Pyrrhus,  iif.  364^ 
Appius  (Claudius,)  a  Rdman,  com- 
mands a   body   of  troops,  and  is 
beat  near  Ucana,  against  which  he 
marched  with  design  to  plunder  it, 
iv.  165, 
Apries  ascends  the  throne  of  Eg^^t, 
.  i.  162;  success  of  that  prince,  ib. 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judea,  implored 
bis  aid,  rb ;  declares  himself  pro- 
tector of  Israel,   163;  Egypt  re- 
volts against  htm,    ib.  }  and  sets 
Amasis  on  the  throne^  ib. ;  he  is 
obliged  to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt, 
164  ;  Amasis  defeats  him   in   a 
battle,  in  which  he  is  taken  pris- 
oner, and  put  to  death,  166. 
Aquilius  (Manias,)   Roman  procon^ 
sul,  is  defeated   in   a  battle   by 
Mithrrdates,  who  takes  him  pris- 
oner and  puts  him   to  death,  iv* 
365. 
Arabians  (Nabuthaean)  j  character  of 

that  people,  iii.  295. 
Aracus,  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  \u 

225. 
Ar«TU5,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is 
reinstated  by  the  Achaeans,  and 
carries  accusations  against  them  to 
Rome,  iv.  72  ;  the  Achaeans  con- 
demn him  to  die,  74  ;  his  sentence 
is  annulled  by  the  Romans,  76. 
Araius,  grandson  of  Cleomenes,  reigns 

in  Sparta,  iii.  375. 
Araeus,  another  king  of  Sparta,  iii. 

415. 
Araspes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed 
by  Cyrus  to  keep  Panthaea  prison- 
er, i.  ^367  ;  pa^ion  which  he  con- 
ceives for  that  princess,  368 ; 
goodness  of  Cyrus  in  respect  to 
bim«  ib.  ;  he  does  that  prince  great 
service  in  going  as  a  spy  among 
the  Assyrians,  ib. 
Aratus,  son  of  Clinias^  escapes  from 
Sicyon,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Aban- 


tidas,  in.   404;  be  deKVen  ihtt 
tWy  from  the  tyranny,  406;  aad 
unites  it  with  the  Adwan  leagpe, 
ib. ;  he  appeases  a  sedition  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out  atSicy- 
en,  406  ;  be  is  elected  generalr  oC 
the  Achaeans,  408  ;  be  takes  Cor- 
inth  from   Antigonus,    410;    Ik 
makes  several  cities  enter  info  tlM 
Xdiaean  league,  411  ;  be  baa  not 
the  same  success  at  Aigos,  414 ; 
he  marches  agahist  the  JEtolians, 
421  ;  Cleomenes,  b:ing  of  Sparta, 
gains  several  advantages  over  bin^ 
427;  Araliis*s  envy  of  that  prince, 
430  ;  be  calls  in  Antigonus  to  aid 
the  Achaeans  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, 431  ;  he  marches  against 
the  ^tolians,  and  is  defeated  near 
CapysB,  460  ;    Philip's  affection 
for  Aratus,  461  ;  Apelles,  Philip's 
minister,  accuses  him  falsely  to 
that  prince,  469  ;  be  is  declared 
innocent,   ib.  ;     be  accompanies 
Philip  intoJ  .£tolia ;  his  expedi- 
tions against  the  £tdhins,  Lace- 
daemonians, Elaeans,    471,    fcc,; 
Philip  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,. 
483;  bis  funeral  sokranised  mag-* 
nificenlly,  ib.  ;  praise  and   char- 
acter of  Aratus,  ib.  &c. 
Aratus,  the  younger,  son  of  tbe  great 
Aratus,  is  chief  magistrate  of  te 
Achaeans,  iii,  465  ;  Philip  causes 
him  to  be  poisoned,  4d3. 
Arbaces.  governor  of  the  Medes  luc 
Sardanapalus,  revolts  against  ^t 
prince,  and  founds  tfie  kingdem  of 
the  Medes,  i.  324,  325. 
Arbace.s,  general  of  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerzes  Moemon  against  hisbrod^ 
er  Cyrus,  ii.  249. 
Arbela,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for 
Alexander'is  victory  over  DariiH 
iii.  141. 
Arcesilas,     Alexander's    lievtenant. 
provinces  that  fell  to  his  lotaftef 
that  prince's  death,  iii.  246. 
Archagathus,  son  of  Agathocles,  enn- 
mands  in  Africa  after  his  fathefs 
departure,  i.  209  ;    be   perishes 
tliere  miserably,  ib. 
Archelaus,  governor  of  Sosa  for  Alex- 
ander, iii.  145. 
Archelaus,  general    &r  Antigonus, 
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^aatcbw  igainst  ArateiB»  who  be-  Acdiidanut,  son  of  Ag«silai»,  gains 
Bi«ged  Corintfa,  and  is  taken  pris-  a  battle  against  the  Arcadians,  ii. 
oner,  iii.  410 ;  Aratus  sets  him  at  475  ;  bis  valor  during  the  siege  of 
libejt)r»  411.  %arta«  by    Epaminondas,  4\i5  ; 

Ardielaus,    one   of  the  generals  of      he  reigns  in  Sparta,  497. 

Mithfidates,  takes  Athens,  iv.d66;  Archidainus,  brother  of  Agis,  escapes 
he  is  driven  out  of  it  by  Sylla,  from  Sparta  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
369  ;  be  is  defeated  by  the  same  Leonidas,  iii.  425 ;  Cleraones  re- 
captain  first  at  Cheronaea,  371  ;  cais  him,  427  ;  he  is  assassinated 
and  then  at  Orcbomenos,  372  ;  in  returning  home,  ib. 
he  escapes  to  Cbalcis,  ib.  j  and  Archimedes,  iamous  geometrician, 
has  an  interview  with  Syila  near  iv.  331  ;  he  invents  many  ma- 
Delium^  373  ;  Arcbelaus  goes  chines  of  war,  332  ;  prodigious 
over  to  Muraena,  377 ;  he  engages  effects  of  those  machines,  344  ; 
ttie  latter  to  make  war  against  be  is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Syra-* 
Mithridales,  ib.  cuse,  352 ;  bit  tomb  discovered  by 

ArcheUus,  son  of.  the  former,  is  made      Cicero,  ib. 

high-priest,  and  sovereign  of  Co-  Arcbon,  one  of  Alexander's  oflkers, 
mana,  iv.  406  ;  he  marries  Bere-      provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
nice,  queen    of  Egypt,    414   ;       prince's  death,  iii.  2 16. 
he  is  killed  ia  a  battle  with  the  Aichon,  is  elected  chief  magistrate  of 
Romans,  ib.  the  Achaeans,  iv.  156;  wise  reso- 

Arcbelaus,  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys      lutioos  which  be  makes  that  pe«- 
the  same  dignities  as  his  father,      pie  take,  ib. 
iv.   219 ;    be  marries  Glaphyra,  Arcbons  instituted  at  Athens,  i.  496  ;• 
and  has  two  sons  by  her,  ib.  ii.  362  ;  their  function,  ib. ;  Ar- 

Aichelaus,  second  son  of  Arcbelaus      dys,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  345. 

and  Glaphyra,  ascends  the  throne  Areopagus ;  its  establishment,  i.  490; 
of  Cappadocia,  iv.  219  ;  Tibe-  ii.  560  ;  Pericles  weakens  its  au- 
rios  does  him  great  service  with  thority,  ii.  362. 
Augustus,  ib.  ;  he  draws  the  re-  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius  the  iyr 
venge  of  Tiberius  upon  himself,  rant,  first  married  to  her  brother 
ib.  ;  be  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  Theorides,  and  afterwards  to  her 
why,  320  ;  he  is  very  ill  reoeiv-  uncle  Dion,  ii.  413  ;  she  marries 
ed  there,  and  dies  soon  after,  321.       Timocrates  in  the  banishment  of 

Arcbias,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syra-  .  the  latter,  425  ;  Dion  takes  lier 
cuae,  ii.  120,  168.  again,  436  ;  her  death,  439. 

Arcbias,  Theban,   is  killed  by  the  Aretfausa,  fountain  famous  in  fabulois 
conspirators  at  a  feast  given  by       history,  ii.  179. 
PhUidas,  one  of  them,  to  the  boe-  Argeeos  is   placed  by  the  Athenians 
tarcfaa,  ii.  461.  upon  (he  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii. 

Aichias,  tx>median,  delivers  up  the      -10  ;  is  defeated  by  Philip,  14. 
orator  Hyperides,  and  several  oth-  Agilian,  a   name  given    the    slave 
er  persons,  to  Antigonus,  iii.  254.        who.  discovered  Pausanias's  coo- 

Arcbidamia,     Lacedfemonian   lady,       spiracy,  ii.  56. 

heroic  action  of  heis,  iii.  376  ;  Arginuse  isles,  famous  for  the  yic- 
1^  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Am-  tory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  La<» 
phares,  425.  cedtemOnians,  ii.  220. 

Arohidaakus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  89  ;  Argo,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  343. 

he  saves  the  I^cedcemonians  from  AigD6,.fcundation  of  that  kingdom,  i. 
the  fury  of  .  the  helots,  ib. ;  he  475  ;  kings  of  Argos,  ib. ;  war 
liommands  the  troops  of  Sparts  at      between  the  Argives  and  Laced«- 

.  the  begimiingof  the  Peloponnesian  monians,  90  ;  they  refuse  to  aid 
war,  126;  he  besieges  Platsea,  Dcmelrios,  ib.;  he  imptores  aid  of 
137. 
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the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  ib. ; 
ii.  22  ;  Argos  besieged  by  Pyrr*  tablishes  bim  upon  the  throne,  ib.; 
bus  iii.  379  ;  Aratus  endeavours  be  enters  into  a  coniederacj  a- 
to  bring  that  cit^  into  the  Achfcan  gainst  Demetrius,  he  marebes  is 
league,  413  ;  but  without  success,  aid  the  Romans  against  Artsmi- 
413  ;  Argos  is  subjected  by  the  ous,  and  is  killed  in  that  war,  ib. 
Lacedopmonians,  433 ;  and  after-  Ariaratbes  Vll.  reigns  in  Cappado- 
wards  bj  Antigonus,  ib.  ;  Argos  cia,  iv.  316  ;  his  brother- in-l^w 
surrenders  to  Pbilocles,  one  of  Mithridates  causes  him  to  be^as^^ 
Philip's  general's,  532  ;  the  latter  sassinated,  ib. 
puis  it  again  into  the  bands  of  Na-  Ariaratbes  Vlll.  is  placed  upoo  the 
bis,  633  ;  it  throws  off  the  joke  of  throne  of  Cappadocia  by  Mithri* 
that  tyrant,  and  reinsUtes  iulib-  dates,  iv.  317  ;  be  is  assassinated 
erty,  iv.  17.  by  that  prince,  ib. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  475.  Ariaratbes  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia^ 

Aritfus  commands  the  left  wing  of  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  and 
Cyrus's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cu-  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  iv.  31*. 
naxa,  ii.  249  ;  be  flies  upon  advice  Ariaratbes  X.  ascends  the  throne  of 
of  that  pripce's  death,  251  ;  the  Cappadocia,  iv.  319  ^  Sisinnadis- 
Greeks  offer  him  the  cro^n  of  Per-  putes  possession  of  it  witli  him, 
sia,  255  \  be  refuses  it,  ib.  ;  and  and  carries  it  against  him,  ib. ; 
makes  a  treaty  with  them,  ib.  Ariaratbes  reigns  a  second  time  in 

Ariaranes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  iv,      Cappadocia,  ib. 

314.  Ariaratbes,  son  of  Uithridates  veigDS 

Ariaratbes  I.  king  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  in  Cappadocia,  iv.  362  ;  be  is 
314.  dethroned  l^   the   Romans,  ib.; 

Ariaratbes  II.  son  of  the  first,  reigns      he  is  reinstated  a  second,  and  then 
over  Cappadocia,  iv.  314  ;  he  is       a  third  time,  363. 
defeated  in  a  battle  by  Perdiccas,  Ariaspes,  son  of  Artaserxes  Afoemoo, 
who  seizes  bis    dominions,    and      deceived  by  his  broCber  Ocbus, 
puts  him  to  death,  ib.  kills  himself,  ii.  499. 

Ariarathes  III.  escapes  into  Armenia  Aridsus,  bastard,  brother  of  Alexaih- 
after  his  father's  death,  iv.  3 14 ;  he  der,  is  declared  king  of  Macedonia 
ascends  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  iii. 
ib.  945  ;  Olympias  causes  him  to  be 

Ariaratlies  IV.  king  of  Cappadocia,      put  to  death,  278. 

iv.  315.  Arimanius,  divinity  adored  in  Bnsii, 

^Ariaratbes  V.  king  of  Cappadocia,       i.  455. 

marries  Antiocbus,  daughter  of  An-  Arimasus  (Sogdian,)  goTeroor  of  Fe* 
tiocbus  the  6reat,  iv.  315;  the  tra  Oxiana,  refuses  to  surrender  to 
Romans  lay  a  great  fine  upon  bim  Alexander,  iii.  174  ;  he  is  besiegr 
for  having  aided  his  father-in-law,  ed  in  4hat  place,  ib.  ;  be  submrts 
62;  be  sends  bis  son  to  Rome,  to  Alexander,  who  puts  bim  U> 
and  with  what  view,  140  ;  he  de-  death,  176. 
dares  for  the  Romans  against  Per-  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia  ua- 
seus,  142  ;  death  of  Ariaratbes,  .  der  Artaxerxes  Mneoson,  aaeeads 
198.  the  throne  of  Pootus,  i.  102  ;  he 

Ariaratbes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  revolts  against  that  prince,  ii.  4^ 
why,  iv.  140;  he  refuses  to  Ariobarzanes  I.  is  f^ced  upon  the 
reign  during  his  father's  life,  198 ;  throne  of  Cappadocia  by  the  Ro- 
after  his  father's  death  be  ascends  mans,  iy.  3)7  ;.  be  is  twice  de- 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  ib.  ;  -  throned  by  Tigranes,  ib»  ;  Pom* 
be  renews  the  alliance  with  the  pey  reinstates  him  in  the  qm^ 
Komans,  ib. ;  be  ia  dethroned  b^      possession  of  the  thnone^-ib; 
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ArMnnmnerll.  ascends  tbe  tfanone  tjr,  in  966;  he  is  besieged  in 

of  Cappadocia,  and  is  killed  soon  that  city  by  Sjlla,  ib.  ;  be  is  ta- 

after,  iv.  31S.  ken,  aiid  put  to  death,  369. 

Afiobarzaoes  Hi.  reigns  in  Cappa-  Aristippus,  cili2en  of  Argos,  excites 

docia,iy«318;  Cicero  suppresses  a  a  sedition   in  tbat  citj,  iii.  HtB  ; 

oonapiracjr  forming  against  bim,  he  becomes  tjrant  of  it,   413  f 

ib. ;  he  sides  with  Pompey  against  he   is   killed   in   a  battle,   414; 

Caesar,  319  ;  the   latter  lays  him  continual  terrors  in  which  tbat  ty* 

vnder  contribution,  ib.  ;  he  refuses  rant  lived,  ib; 

to  ally  with  Cnsar's  murderers,  ib.  Aristobuius  1.  son  of  John  Hyrcanusi 

CassioB  attacks  him,  and  havii^  succeeds  his  father  in  the  high* 

4aken  him   prisoner,  puts  him  to  priesthood  and  sovereignty  of  Ju- 

death,  ib.  dea,  iv.  279 ;  he  assumes  the  ti- 

Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Persia  for  tie  of  king,  ib. ;  be  causes  his 

Darius,  posts  himself  at  the  pass  mother  to   be  put  to  death,  ib.  ; 

of  Susa,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  .   then  his  brother  Antigonus,  ib. ; 

passing  it,  iii.  147  ;  be  is  put  to  be  dies  soon  after  himself,  280. 

flight,  lb.  Aristobuius   II.  son    of   Alexsfhder 

Aristagoras  is  established  governor  of  Jannt^us,  reigns  in  Judea,  iv.  285; 

Miletus  by  Hystiseu?,  i.  546 ;'  he  dispute  between  that  prince  and 

joins  the  fonians   in   their  revolt  Hyrcanus,   286 ;   Pompey   takes, 

against  Darias,  546 ;  he  goes  to  cognizance  of  it,   ib. ;  Aristobu- 

Lacedsmonia  for  aid,  547  ;  but  lus's  conduct  makes  him  his  ene- 

ineffectually,  ib.  ;  hegoestoAth-  my,  ib. ;    Pompey   lays  him   in 

ens,   ib.  ;    tbat  city  grants  him  chains,  287;  and  sends  him  to 

some  troops,  546  ;  he  is  defeated  Rome,  288. 

and  killed  in  a  battle,  549.  Anstogiton  conspires  against  the  fy> 

Aristides,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  rants    of   Athens,    i.    507  ;   his 

Athenian  army  at  Marathon,  re*  death,    ib.  ;    statues    erected    in 

Aigns  the  command  to  Miitiades,  i.  honour  of  him  by  the  Athenians, 

558  ;  he  distinguishes  himself  in  508. 

the  battle,    559  ;  he  is  banished,  Aristomenes,    Meseenian,  offers  his  * 

562 ;  he   is  recalled,  i\,  23 ;  he  daughter  to   be  sacrificed  for  ap- 

goes  to  Themistocles  at  Salamin,  peasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  i. 

and  persuades  him  to  fight  in  that  92  ;  he  carries  the  prize   of  valor 

strait,  34;  he  rejects  the  offers  of  at  the  battle  of  Ithomia,  94  ;  be 

Jfardonius,  40 ;    and  gains  a  fa-  is  elected  king  of  the  Messenians, 

nous  victory  over  that  general  at  ib.  ;  he  beats  the  Lacedaemonians, 

Platsa,  45;  he  terminates  a  dif-  and  sacrifices  3<)0  of  them  in  hon* 

ference  that  had  arisen  between  oor  of  Jupiter  of  Itboma,  ib. ;  he 

the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemoni-  sacrifices  himself  soon  after  upon 

ansj  ib. ;  confidence  of  the  Athen-  bis  daughter's  tomb,  ib. 

ians  m  Aristides,  54 ;  bis  conde-  Aristomenes,  second  of  that  name^ 

scension  for  that  people,  56  ;  he  is  king  of  Messena,  gains  a  victory 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  over  1he  Lacedfemontans,  i.  95  ; 

sAit  'by    Athens   to  deliver   the  bold  action  of  tbat  prince,  ib.  ;•  he 

Greeks  from   the   Persian  yoke,  is  beat   by  the   Lacedaemonians, 

5T;  his  coadqct  in  that  war,  ib. ;  96  ;  his  death,  97. 

he  is  charged  with  the  admiQistra-r  Aristomenes,  Acamanian,  is  charged 

tionof  the  public  revenues,  61  ;  with   the   education  of   Ptolemy 

his  death,  64  ;  his  character,  ib.;  .  Epiphanes,  iii.   517  ;  he  quashes 

his  justice,  ib.  a  conspiracy  formed  against  that 

Ariation  usurps  the  government  at  prince,  iv.  11  ;  Ptolemy  puts  him 

Albeosy  and  attswHIi  great  cruel-  to  death,  ib. 
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Arittonti,  dkug^ter  of  Cyras,  wife  of  «pieeii  of  Ggppt,  480- «   CftMr 

Dariiie,  i.  623.  carrks  her  to  Roine>  and  makes 

Aristooiciis  pofisesses  bimeelf  of  the  her  serve  as  an  omaiDent  io  his 

domiDioos  of  Attaius,  iv.  260  ;  he  triumph*  422  ;   Anthonjt  at  the 

defeats  the  consul  Crassus  Mueia-  lequest  of  Cteopatia,  caiteea  her  to 

ilus,   and  takes  him  prisoner,  ib. ;  he  put  to  deatb»  42a, 

he  is  beaten,  and  taken  by  Per-  Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  occasloni 

penna,  ib. ;  the  consul  sends  him  the  defeat  of  the  Persiafia  at  the 

to  Rmne,  ib. ;  he  Is  put  to  death  Qranicus,  iii.  82  ;  he  kills  hifliseif 

there,  ib.             ^  through  despair,  83. 

Aristophanes,  famous  poet,i.78 ;  cha-  Artabaaes,  uncle  of  Phiaatis,  causes 

racter  of  his  poetry,  ib.  &c.  ;  feults  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Par- 

with  which  he  may  justly  be  re-  tbia,  and  is  killed  soon  afUr*  iv. 

proacbed,  ib.  ;  extracts  from  some  266, 293. 

of  his  pieces,  76.  Artabanes,  brother  of  Darius^  endea- 

Aristophon,  Athenian  captain,  accu-  voun  to  divert  that  prince  from  his 

ses  Ipicrstes  of  treason,  ii,.  607.  enterprise  against  the  ScythipoSy 

Aristotle,  Philip  charges  him  with  the  i^  638  ;  he  is  made   arbiter  be- 

education  of  Alexander,  iii.  17  ;  tween  the  two  sons  of  Darius  in 

his  application   in  ferming    that  respect  to  the  soveieigat/,  664;  his 

prince,  70  ;  suspicions  of  him  in  wise  discourse  to  Xenes  npoa  that 

respect  to  the  dealh  of  Alexander,  prince's  design  to  attack  Greece, 

224  ;  fete  of  his  works,  i v.  376.  ii.  1 0. 

Armenia,  province  of  Asia,  i.  30 ;  it  Artabanus,  Hjrcaniany  cafitainof  the 

was  governed  by  kings,  369;  iv.  guard  to  Xerxes  conapinas  agjpinst 

362.  that  priooe,  and  kills  him,  ii.  66 ; 

Arms  those  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  he  is  killed  himself  by  Artaxecxes, 

439.  ib. 

Arsaces  I.  governor  of  Parthia  for  Artabatzanea,  after  the  death  of  Da* 

Antiocbiis,    revolts    against     that  rius,  disputes  the  throne  of  Persia 

prince,  iii.  388  ;  lie  assumes  the  with  Xerxes,  i.  664  ;  he  oodlimies 

title  of  king,  401.  in  amity  with  his  brother,  and  Io- 

ArsacesII.  king  of  Parthia,  takes  Me-  ses  his  life  in  bis  service  SA  the 

dia  from  Antiochus,  iii.  608)  he  battle  of  Salambi,  666  ^  be  was 

sustains  a  war  against  that  prince,  the  first  who  rsigaed  in  Pontes,  iv. 

ib.  ;  he  oooies  to  an  aecommoda*  861. 

tion   with  Antiochus,   who  leaves  Artabasus,  Persian  lord^  officer  in  the 

him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  ftrmy  of  Mardonius,  ii«  43  ;  his 

kingdom,  609.  counsel  to  that  general,  ib. ;  he 

Arsames,  natural  son  bf  Artaxerxes  escapes  into  Asia  after  the  balde 

Mnemon,  is  assassinated  by  his  of  Platiea^  44  ;  Xerxes  givea  him 

brother  Ochus,  ii.  499.  the  command  of  the  coaals  of  Asia 

AfsinolB,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagu^,  Minor,  and  with  what  view,  66 ; 

is  married  to  Lysimacus,  king  of  he  reduces  the  Egyptians,  wkie  had 

Thrace,  iii.  326  ;  after  the  death  revolted  against  Artaxerxes,  80. 

of  that  prince,  her  brother  Cerau-  Artabasus,  governor  of  one   oi  the 

nus  marries  her,  362 ;  fetal  sequel  provinces  of  Asia  for  (kkm^  re- 

of  that  marriage,  ib. ;  she  is  ban-  volts  against  that  prince,  ii.  6M  ; 

ished  into  Samothracia,  ib.  supported  by  Chares  the  Atbcoi- 

Arsinoe,sisterandwifeofPtolemyPhi-  an,  he  puns  several  adranlsges, 

iometer,  iii.  468,  her  death,  469.  ib. ;  he  is  overnowersd*  and  re- 

Arsinoc,  daughter  of  Ptdemy  Auie-  tires  into  Maceoonia,  ib. ;  Ochus 

letes  :  Cssar^s  sentence  in  her  fa-  ,    receives  him  agiinintofevaar,617; 

vour,  iv.  419;  she  is  proclaimed  his  fidelity  to  Dakins,  iii.  168; 


iUeniHter  iiiat«ft  kim'gQirenMt  of  Cypnri,  29tf  9  im  judges  Hm  af- 

Petra  Oxiana,  176.  fair  of  Tiribasus,  302  ;  bis  caqpe- 

Artapbemes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  dttaos  against  the  €adusiai»>  303, 

his  brother  Darius,  is  for  compel-  &c. 

*  ling  the  Athenians  to  reinstate  Hip-  Artaxerxes  sends  an  aonbassador  into 

pias,  i.  610  ;  be  marches  against  Greece  to  reconcile  the  states,  ii* 

'   the  island  of  Naios,  with  deeign  466  ;    lie   raceivea  a  deputation 

'  lo  surprise  it,  646  ;  he  is  be-  from  the  Greeks,  476 ';  be  under- 
sieged  in  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fakes  lo  reduce  Egypt,  but  unsuc« 
548  ;  he  discovers  the  conspiracj  cessfolly,  496 ;  he  makes  a  second 
of  H^stiseus,  649  ;  be  marches  attempt,  ib. ;  most  of  the  provin- 
against  the  revolted  ionians,  660.  -   ces  of  his  empire  revolt  against 

Atarius,  brother  of  AHaxerxes  Leo-  him,  498  ;  troubles  at  the  court  of 

gimanus,  ii..82.  Artaxerxes  concerning  bis  succes- 

Artavasdes,  king  of   Armenia,    it.  sor,  409  ;  death  of  that  prince,  ib. 

294.  Artaxis,  king  of  Armenia,  ir.  362. 

Arta^^rxes  I.  simanied  Longimanus,  Artemidorus,  invested  with  the  su- 

bj  the  instigation  of  Artabanus,  preme  authority  at  Syracuse  iv. 

kills  his  brother  Darius,  and  as-  324. 

cends  the  tfavone  of  Persia,  ii.  66  ;  Artemisa,  queen  of   Halicainassus, 

he  rids  himself  of  Artabanus,  ib. ;  supplies  Xerxes  with  troops  in  his 

be  destroys  the  party  of  Artaba-  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  20; 

nus,  70 ;  and   that  of  Hystaspes  her  courage  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 

Kis  elder  brother,  ib.  ;  be  gives  min,  36. 

,Tfaemtst«0le6  refoge,  72  ;  his  joy  Artemisa,  wife  of  Mausolus,  reigpis  ia 

for  the  arrival  of  that  Athenian,  Caria  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 

ib.  ;  he  permits  Esdras  to  return  band,  ii.  61 1 ;  honours  she  nsn- 

to  Jerusalem  first,  82  ;  and  then  ders  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus, 

Nebemiab,  ib. ;    alarmed   at  Ae  ib. ;  she  takes  Rhodes^  612  ^  her 

conquests  of  the   Athenians,    he  death,  613. 

ibrms  the  design  of  sending  The-  Artemisa,  ptomohtory  of  Eubcea,  fa- 
mistocles  into  Attica  at  the  head  of      mous  for  the  victory  of  theGfeeks 

an  ttrmy^  78  ;  Egypt  revdts  a-  over  the  Persians,  ii.  26. 

gamst  him,  79  ;  he  reduces  it  to  Artemon,  Cyrian,  part  which  queen 

return  lo  obedience,  80;  he  gives  Liaodioe  makes  Um  play,ili.  393. 

up  Inarus  to  his  moAer,  contrary  Artoxares,  eunuch  of  Daiius  Notbus, 

to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  81 ;  be  forms  a  conspiracy  Against   that 

concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Gfeeks,  prince  and  is  put  to  death,  ii.  1 64. 

92  ;  he  dies,  ib.  Artypbius,  son  of  Megabysus,  revolts' 

Artaxerxes  il.  simamed  Mnemon,  is  against  Ocbus,  ii.  162;  heissuf- 

crowned  king  of  Persia,  ii.  233  ;  focated  in  ashes,.  163. 

Cyrus  his  brother  attempts  to  mur-  Aryinbas,  king  of  Epirus,  tii.  37. 

der  him,  234  ;  he  sends  bim  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  ar- 

his  government  of  Asia  Minor,  ib. ;  my  of  Zara  king  of  Ethiopia,  i. 

lie  marches  against  Cyrus,  advan-  166. 

cingto  dethrone  bim,  246;  gives  Asdrubal,  Hamilcar's  son-in-law, 
him  battle  at  Cunaxt,  249  ;  and  commands  (he  Carthaginian  army 
kills  htm  with  bis  own  hand,  261  ;  in  Spain,  i.  233;  be  builds  Car- 
be  cannot  force  the  Greeks  in  his  thagena,  ib.  ;  he  is  killed  treach- 
brother's  army  to  surrender  them-  erousiy  by  a  Gaul,  234. 
selves  to  him,  266;  he  puts  Tissa-  Asdrubal,  simamed  Calvus,  is  made 
pbemes  to  death,  282  ;  he  con-  prisoner  in  Sardinia  by  the  Ro- 
cludes  a  treaty  wilh  the  Greeks,  mans,  i.  269. 
294;  he  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Asdrabali  H8ttaibal*i9  brother,  com* 
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mands  tte  troops  in  Spain  after  sjriaos,  i.  311 ;  dumtioli  of  tba^ 
his  brothler's  departure,  t.  237  ;  empire,  ib. ;  kings  of  the  Assyri- 
he  receives  orders  from  Carthage  ans,  312,  &c. ;  second  empire  of 
to  march  to  Italj  to  the  aid  of  his      the   Assyrians,  both  of  Nineveh 

'   brother,   259 ;    he  sets    forward^      and  Babjion,  326 ;  subversioo  of 
and  is  defeated,   ib. ;    he  loses  a      that  empire  by  Cyrus,  391. 
great  battle  near  the  river  Metau-  Aster,  of    Ampbipolis,  shoots  out 
nis  and  is  killed  in  it,  262.  Philip*s  right  eje,  iii.  23  ;  that 

Asdrubal,  Gisgo's  brother,  commands      prince  puis  him  to  death,  ib. 
the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  Astrology  judicial,  falsehood  of  that 
i.  260.  science,  i.  452,  &c. 

Asdrubal,  sirnamed  Hodiis,  is  sent  A8tronomy,nations  that  applied  them- 
bj  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to      selves  first  to  it,  i.  137,  459. 
demand  peace,  i.  268.  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  called 

Asdrubal,  Masinissa's  grandson,  com-  in  -scripture  Abasuerus,  i.  343  ; 
mands  in  Carthage  during  the  be  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage 
siege  of  that  city  by  Scipio,  i.  to  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  ib. ; 
289  ;  another  Asdrubal  causes  he  causes  Cyrus  his  grandson  to 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  292.  come  to  his  court,  354. 

Asdrubal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  Astyinedes  deputed  to  Rome  by  the 
impeached,  and  wherefore,  i.  284;  Rhodians.  endeavours  to  appease 
the  Carthaginians  appoint  him  tlie  anger  of  the  senate,  iv«  189. 
general  of  the  troops  without  their  Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  author  oC 
walls,  289  ;  he  causes  another  ihe  law  concerning  loans,  i.  154  ; 
Asdrubal,  who  commands  within  famous  pyramid  built  by  his  order» 
the  city,  to  be  put  to  death,  292 ;       ib. 

his  cruelties  to  the  Roman  prison-  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeated 
ers,  ib. ;  after  the  taking  of  the  by  Philip,  against  whom  he  bad 
city,  he  entrenches  himself  in  the  declared,  iii.  45. 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  2^5  ;  he  Athenans,  general  of  Andgonus,  is 
surrenders  himself  to  Scipio,  ib.  ;  sent  by  that  prince  against  the 
tragical  end  of  his  wife  and  cbil-  Nabatfaean  Arabians,  iii.  295 ; 
dren,  ib.  be  perishes  in  that  eipedition,  ib. 

Ashes ;  smothering  in  ashes  a  pun-  Athenaea,  or  Panathena^a^  feasts  cel- 
ishment  among  the  Persians,  ii.      ebrated  at  Athens,  i.  33. 
152.  AthensBus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  is 

Asia,  geographical  description  of  it,  sent  ambassador  by  that  prince  to 
i.  9.  Rome,  iv.  85. 

Asmooean  race,  duration  of  their  Atbenseus,  governor  of  Antiochns  in 
reign  in  Judea,  iv.291.  Judea  and   Samaria,  to  establish 

Aspasia,  celebrated  courtezan,  ii.  that  prince's  religion  in  them,  iv. 
107;  she  marries  Pericles,  ib. ;       117. 

accusation  formed  against  her  at  Atbenais,  daughter  of  Leootius.   See 
Athens,  ib. ;  her  great  knowledge      Eudocia. 

occasions  her  being  ranked  among  Athenion,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
the  sophists,  ib.  getes,  goes  to  Jerusalem  by  order 

Aspis,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in  the      of  that  prince,  iii.  401. 
neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia,  re-  Athens.     Athenians.    Foundation  of 
volts  against  that  prince,  ii.  305  ;      the  kingdom  of  Athens,  i.  475; 
he  is  punished  soon  after,  306.  kings  of  Adiens,  ib. ;  the  aichoos 

Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  bis  succeed  them,  476,  496;  Draco 
name  to  Assyria,  i.  313.  is  chosen  legislator,   497  ;   then 

Assyria,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  313.         Solon,  ib. ;  Pisislratus   tyrant  of 

Asnyrians.    First  empire  of  Ihq  As-      that  city,  504,  &c. ;  the  Athen-. 
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kilBtteoTer  tbeir  libertj,  508; 
Hippias  attempts  in  vain  to  re-es- 
tabiisb  the  tyranny,  609 ;  the 
Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lonians,  burn  tlie  city  of  Sardis, 
548  ;  Darius  prepares  to  avenge 
that  insult,  549  ;  famous  Athen- 
ian captains  at  that  time,  552  ; 
Darius's  heralds  are  put  to  death 
there,  556 ;  the  Atlienians,  under 
Miltiades,  gain  a  fanoous  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
557 ;  moderate  reward  granted 
Miltiades,  561  ;  the  Athenians, 
attacked  by  Xerxes,  choose  The- 
mtstocles  general,  ii.  23;  they 
resign  the  honour  of  commanding 
the  fleet  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
24  ;  they  contribute  very  much  to 
the  victory  gained  at  Artemisium, 
30  ;  they  are  reduced  to  abandon 
their  city,  31 ;  Athens  is  burned 
by  the  Persians,  33  ;  battle  of  Sa- 
lamin,  in  which  the  Athenians  ac- 
quire infinite  glory,  35 ;  they 
abandon  their  city  a  second  time, 
41 ;  the  Athenians  and  Lacedse- 
inonians  cut  the  Persian  army  to 
pieces  near  Plataea,  44  ;  they  de- 
feat the  Persian  fleet  at  the  same 
time  near  Mycale,  49  ;  they  re- 
Ijuilds  the  wail  of  their  city,  53  ; 
the  command  of  the  Greeks  in 
general  transferred  to  tbe  Athen- 
ians, 57  ;  the  Athenians,  under 
CimoD,  gain  a  double  victory  over 
the  Persians  near  the  river  Eury- 
medon,  76 ;  they  support  the 
Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against 
Persia,  79 ;  their  considerable 
Josses  in  that  war,  81 ;  seeds  of 
division  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, 90  ;  peace  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  states,  91 ;  the  A- 
thenians  gain  several  victories  over 
the  Persians,  which  obliges  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  conclude  a  peace  high- 
ly glorious  for  the  Greeks,  92; 
jealousy  and  diflerences  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  100;  treaty  of 
peace  for  30  years  between  the 
two  states,  101 ;  tbe  Athenians 
besiege  Samos,  ib.  ;  they  send 
aid  to  the  Corcyrians,  ib. ;  they 
Vol.  iV.  C4 


besiege  Potid»a,  103  ;  open  rup- 
ture between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
105 ;  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  1 25 ;  reciprocal  ravages 
of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  127 
plague  of  Athens,  130  ;  the  A- 
thenians  seize  Potidsea,  135  ; 
they  send  forces  against  the  isle  of  > 
Lesbos,  139 ;  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Mitylene,  142  ; 
the  Athenians  take  Pylus,  147 
and  are  besieged  in  it,  ib.  ;  tbey 
take  the  troops  shut  up  in  the  isle 
of  Sphacteria,  150;  tbey  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of 
Cythera,  156;  Ihey  are  defeated 
by  the  Tbebans  near  Delium,  156; 
truce  for  a  year  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  157  ;  the  Athenians 
are  defeated  near  Amphi polls, 
228;  treaty  of  peace  for  50  years 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, 230;  the  Athenians, 
at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades, 
renew  the  war  against  Sparta, 
165;  they  engage  by  his  advice 
in  the  war  with  Sicily,  ib. ; 
Athens  appoints  Alcibiades,  Ni- 
das,  and  Lamachus,  generals,  169; 
triumphant  departure  of  the  fleet, 
174;  it  arrives  in  Sicily,  176; 
the  Athenians  recal  Alcibiades, 
and  condemn  him  to  die,  177; 
after  some  actions  they  besiege 
Syracuse,  183;  tbey  undertake 
several  works  that  reduce  the  city 
to  extremities,  184  ;  they  are  de- 
feated by  sea  and  land,  194,  197; 
they  hazard  a  second  battle  by  sea, 
and  are  defeated,  198;  they  resolve 
to  retire  by  land,  ib. ;  they  are  re- 
duced to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  Syracusans,  200  ;  their  gene- 
rals are  put  to  death,  202  ;  con- 
sternation of  Athens  upon  this  de- 
feat, 203  ;  the  Athenians  are  a- 
bandoned  by  their  allies,  204  ; 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Ath- 
ens is  concerted,  207  ;  the  four 
hundred  invested  with  all  authori- 
ty at  Athens,  209  ;  their  power  is 
annulled,  ib. ;  Alcibiades  is  re- 
called, 211  ;  he  occasions  the 
gaining  of  several  great  advantages 
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by*  the  Athenians,  ib.;  Ibe  A- 
tfaenians  elect  him  generalissioio, 
.  214;  their  fleet  is  defeated  near 
Ephesus,  216;  the  cominand  is 
taken  from  Alcibiades,  218  ;  they 
gain  a  victor/  over  the  Lacedae- 
monians near  the  Arginusce,  221 ; 
they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the 
latter  near  ^gofipotamus,  228  ; 
Atbenst;  besieged  by  Lysander, 
capitulates,  and  surrenders,  230. 

Thirty  tyrants  instituted  to  govern 
Athens  by  Lysander,  ib. ;  she  re- 
covers her  liberty;  240  ;  she  en- 
ters into  the  league  formed  against 
^  Lacedaemonians,  286  ;  Co- 
non  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens, 
293 ;  the  Athenians  aid  the  The- 
ban  exiles,  462  ;  they  repent  it 
presently  after,.  463  ;  they  renew 
the  alliance  with  the  Thebans, 
464  ;  they  declare  against  the 
latter  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Biany  of  the  Athenian  allies  re- 
volt, 604  ;  generals  employed  to 
reduce  them,  ib. ;  Alarm  of  the 
Athenians,  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
parations for  war  made  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  609;  they  send 
aid  to  the  Megalopolitans,  611; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Rhodians, 
bl3;  they  suffer  them&elves  to  be 
amused  by  Philip,  iii.  13  ;  De- 
mosthenes endeavours  in  vain  to 
arouse  them  from  their  lethargy, 
24  ;  Athens  joins  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  against  Philip,  39  ;  the  A- 
thcnians  under  rhocion,  drive 
Philip  out  of  Euboea,  40 ;  they 
oblige  that  prince  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium, 
4  i ;  they  form  a  league  with  the 
Thebans  against  Philip,  60 ;  im- 
moderate joy  of  Athens  upon  that 
prince's  death,  69 ;  the  Athenians 
Ibnn  a  league  against  Alexander, 
63  ;  that  prince  pardons  them,  76; 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  regard 
to  Harpatus,  214  ;  rumours  and 
Joy  at  Athens  upon  the  news  of 
Alexander's  death,  248  ;  the  A- 
tfaenians  march  against  Antipater, 
249  ;  they  are  victorious  at  fir^t, 
ib.  i  but  are  afterwards  reduced  to 


submit,  262  ;  Antipater    maker 
himself  master  of  their  city,  ib. ; 
Phocion  is  condemned  to  die  by 
the   Athenians,   269 ;  Cassander 
takes  Athens,  and  makes  choice  of 
Demetrius  Phalerius  to  govern  the 
republic,   273 ;  Athens  taken  by 
Demetrius  Poliocctes,  300 ;  exces- 
sive honours  rendered  to  Antigon- 
us  and  his  son  Demetrius  by  the 
Athenians,  302 ;  Athens  besieged 
by  Cassander,   and  delivered  by 
Demetrius,  320 ;   excessive  flatte- 
ry of  Demetrius  by  the  Athenians^ 
321 ;  Athens  shuts  its  gates  against 
Demetrius  326 ;  he  takes  that  city^ 
329 ;  Athens  declares  against  An- 
tigonus  Gonatus,  383  ;  and  is  ta- 
ken by   that  prince,  who  puis  a 
garrison  into  it,  ib. ;  the  Atheoi- 
ans  carry  their  complaints  against 
Philip  to  Rome,  iii.    617  ;  that 
prince  besieges  their  city,  ib.  ; 
decrees  of  Athens  against  Philip, 
624  ;  slie  sends  three  famous  phi* 
losophers   upon    an   embassy    to 
Rome,   and  wherefore,  iv.  201  ; 
Athens  taken  by  Arcbelaus,  366  ; 
Ariston  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
that  city,  and  commits  great  era- 
elties  there,  ib» ;  it  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Sylla,  368--GovemmeDt 
of  Athens,  ii.  366  ;  foundation  of 
the  government  instituted  by  So- 
lon, i.  498  ;  abuses  introduced  in- 
to the  government  by  Pericles,  iL 
88  ;  inhabitants  of  Athens,  367  ^ 
senate,  369  ;   areopagus,    360 ; 
magistrates^  362  ;    assemblies  of 
the  people,  368  ;.  other  tribunals, 
369  ;  revenues  of  Athens,  370  r 
education  of  youth,  ib.  ;  diflereot 
species  of  troops  of  which  the  ar- 
mies of  Athens  were  composedr 
376  ;  choice  of  the  generals,  iii. 
61  ;  raising  of  troops,  and  their 
pay,    379;    ships,  ib.  ;     natal 
troops,  377  ;  exemptions  and  boo- 
ours  granted  by  that  city  to  tboie 
who  had   rendered  it  great  serri- 
ces,  374 ;  of  religion,  i.  ^1  ;  feasit 
of  the  Panathensea,  33  ;  Bacchus, 
316  ;  and  Eleusis,  36 ;  peculiar 
character  of  the  people  of  Albens,. 
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li.  B81  ;  humane  to  their  enemies, 
382 ;  taste  of  the  Athenians  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  383  ;  their  ^ 
passion  for  the  representations  of 
the  theatre,  i.  66 ;  common  char- 
acter of  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
dsemouians,  li.  384. 


Toke  their  decree  against  his  broth- 
er, iv.  156;  be  comes  ambassador 
to  Rome,  197  ;  he  reigns  in  Cap- 
padocia  as  guardian  to  Attains  his 
nephevF,  198;  war  between  Attal- 
us  and  Prustas,  199  ;  death  of 
Attalus,  ib. 


Athlete.    Etymology  of  the  word,  Attains   III.    simamed    Philometer, 


41  ;  eiercises  of  the  athleta^,  ib.  ; 
trial  through  which  thej  passed  be- 
fore they  fought,  62  ;  rewards 
granted  to  them  when  victorious, 
61. 
Athos,  famous  mountain  of  Macedo- 
nia, ii.  15. 


goes  to  Home,  and  why,  :v  200 ;  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia 
after  the  death  of  his  uncJe,  and 
causes  him  to  be  much  regretted 
by  his  vices,  249  ;  he  dies,  and  by 
his  will  leaves  his  .dominions  to 
the  Roman  {leople,  ib. 


Atossa,  wife  of  Aftaienee  Mnemon,  Attalus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  is  sent 


II.  499. 

^tossa,  dau^ter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
of  Cambyses  first,  and  after  of 
Smerdis  the  Magus,  i.  491 ;  she  is 
at  last  married  to  Darius,  523  ; 
Democedes  cures  her  of  a  danger- 


hy  that  prince  into  Asia  Minor, 
iii.  56  ;  marriage  of  his  niece 
<Cleopatra  with  Philip,  57  .;  Alex- 
ander's quarrel  with  Attalus  in  the 
midst  of  the  feast,  ib. ;  Alexander 
causes  him  to  be  assassinated.  74. 


ous    distemper,    627 ,     she  per-  Attica,    divided    by   Cecrops    into 

suades  Darius  to  send   him  into       1 2. cantons,  i.  476.     See  Athens. 

Greece,   and  why,  ib.  ;    fihe   is  Attyade,   descendants   of  Atys,  i. 

called  Vashtt  in  scripture,  530.  .343. 

Atreus,  son   of  Pelops  king  of  My-  Atys,  son  of  Croesus  ;  good  qualities 

cente,  i.  475.  of  that  prince,  i.  349. 

Atropates,  one  of  Alexander's  gene-  Augurs ;  puerilities  of  that  science,  i. 

rals  :  provinces  which  fell  to  him       39. 

after  that  prince's  death,  ili.  246.;  Autophradates,  governor  of  Lydia  for 

he  causes  himself  to  be  declared       Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  charged  by 


king  of  them,  264. 
^ttalus  1.  king  of  Pergamus,  iii.  399; 
war  between  that  prince  and  Sele- 
ucuSy446;  Attalus  joins  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  against  Philip, 
486  ;  he  gains  several  advantages 


that  prince  with  the  war  against 
Datames,  ii.  307  ;  he  is  defeated, 
ib.  ;  and  retires  into  his  govern- 
ment, ib.  ;  be  joins  with  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  in  their  revolt  against 
Artaxerxes,  498. 


over  that   prince,  513;  he  dies,  Ant iochus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him 
534  ;  his  magnificent  use   of  his  the  defence  of  the    generals  con- 
riches,  ib.  demned  to  die   after  the  battie  cf 
Attalus  II.    simamed   Philadelphue,  Arginusffi,  ii.  225. 
fffevails  upon  the  Achsans  to  re- 


BABEL,  description  of  that  tower^ 
i.  313. 

Babylon.  Babylonians.  Founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Babyk>n,  i.  312; 
description  of  that  city,  316  ; 
kings  of  Babylon,  323 ;  duration 
of  its  empiie,  326 ;  siege  and 
taking  of  that  city  by  CyniSi  391; 


ijL  revolts  against  Darius,  530; 
that  prince  reduces  it  to  obedience, 
582  ;  Alexander  makes  himself 
master  of  Babylon,  iii.  142  ;  de* 
destruction  of  Babylon  foretold  in 
several  parts  of  the  scripture,  i. 
384  ;  the  Babylonians  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  astronomy,  46a 
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Baccbtdasi   eunuch    of  Mithridates,      nus,  and  is  defeated  himself,  ib. 

IV.  383.  Belas,  name   given   Amenophis,    I. 

Baccbis,  governor  of  Mesopotamia       148;  and  to  Nimrod,  312. 

under   Antiocbus    Epiphanes  and  Belus,  the  Assyrian,  i.  312. 

Demetrius    Soter   is    defeated  in  Berenice,  wife  of  Plolemj  Soter,  iii. 

many  engagements  by  Judas  Mac-       328  ;  ascendant  of  that  princess 

cabeus,  iv.  233,  &c.  over  her  husband,  ib. 

Baccbis,   whose  descendants  reigned  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Pbila- 

at  Corinth,  i.  477.  delpbus,  marries  Antiocbus  Thcos, 

Bacchus,  feasts  instituted  at  Athens       iii.    389  ;    Antiocbus    repudiates 

in  honour  of  him,  i.  35.  her,  394;  Laodice   causes  her  to 

Bactriana,  province  of  Upper  Asia,       be  put  to  death,  395. 

i.  30-  Berenice,    wife   of  Plolemy    Erer- 

Bagoas,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands      getes,  396  ;    Ptolemy    Philopater 

a  detachment  during  that  prince's      causes  her  to  be  put    to  death, 

expedition  against  Egypt,  ii.  516  ;       453  ;  Berenice's  hair,  399. 

he  poisons  Ochus,  ib.  ;  he  places  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Au- 

Arses  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,       ietes,  reigns  in  Egypt  during  ber 

516;  he  causes  that  prince  to  be       father's  absence,    iv.    410;    she 

put  to  death,    and   places  Darius       marries  Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  and 

Codomanus  upon  the  throne  in  his      then  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death, 

stead,  ib.  ;  he  falls  into  the  bands       414  ;  she  marrie^s  Archelaus,  ib. ; 

of  Alexander,  iii.  158  ;  be  gains      Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  ib. 

the  ascendant  of  that  prince,  ib. ;  Berenice,  wife  of  Mitbridates,iT.384; 

by  his  intrigues  he  causes  Orsinas       unhappj  death  of  that  princess,  ib. 

to  be  put  to  death,  211.  Bessus,   chief  of  the  Bactrians,  be- 

Baleares,  islands ;  why  so  called,  i.       trays  Darius,   and  puts  him    in 

189.  chains,  iii.    152  ;  he  assasiinsfes 

Balthaizar,   or   Belshazar,     king  of      that  prince,  ib. ;  he  is  seized  add 

Babylon,  also  called  Labynit,  or      delivered  up  to  Alexander,  167  ; 

Nabonid,  i.  335  ;  he  is  besieged      who  causes  him  to  be  executed, 

in  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  333  ;  be       174. 

gives   a  great  feast  to  his  whole  Bestia  (Calpumius)  is  sent  bj  the 

court  the  same  night  the  city  is      Romans  agaipst  Jugurtha,  i.  306  ; 

taken,  389  ;  he    is   killed  in  bis      his  conduct  in  that  war,  ib. 

palace,   391  ;    bis  death  foretold  Bethulia,   city  of  Israel.     Siege  of 

in  scripture,  388.  that  city  by  Holofemes,  i.  330. 

Barsina,  wife  of  Alexander,  iii.  244;  Bias,    one  of   the   seven    sages  of 

Poiyspercbon  puts  her  to  death,      Greece,  i.  517. 

297.  Bibius,  commander  in  iEtolia  for  the 

Basket  ;  procession  of  the  basket  at      Romans,  iv.  192  ;  his  conduct  in 

Athens,  i.  38.  that  province,  ib. 

Bastards  ;     law    of  Athens  against  Biblos,  city  of  the  isle  of  Prosopitis, 

them.  ii.  135.  ii.  80. 

Bastamae,  people  of  Sarmatia  in  Eu*  Bibulus  (M.  Calpurnius)  is  appointed 

rope,  their  character,  iv.  135.  by  the  Romans   to  command  in 

..  Battalion,   sacred,   of  the  Thebans,       Syria  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus 

ii.  405.  by  the  Parthians,  iv.  310  ;  his  in- 

Bel,  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyri-       capacity,  ib. 

ans ;  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Bisaltus  people  of  Thrace;  valiant 

him,  1.319.  action  of  one  of  their  kings,  ii.  25. 

Belgius,  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  Bithynia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i. 

makes  an   eruption   into  Mncedo-       30  ;     kings   of   Bithynia,    101  \ 

pja,  iii.  353  ;   he  defeats  Ccrau-      Mitbridates  possesses  himself  of  it^ 
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iv.  365 ;'  it  is  reduced  iDto  a  prov-  tinguishes  himself  at  tiie  Biege  of 
ince  of  the  Roman  empire^  Pjlos,  ii.  147 ;  his  expeditions 
379.  into  Thrace,  156  ;  he  takes  Am- 

Biton  and  CJeobis,  argives,  models  phipolis,  156 ;  he  defends  that 
of  fraternal  friendship,  i.  346.  place  against  Cleon,  and  receives 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugur-      a  wound  of  which  be  dies,  158. 
tha's  father-in-law,  i.  308  ;  he  de-  Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makeis 
livers  up  his  son  to  the  Romans^      an   irruption   into   Pannonia,  iii. 
ib.  353  ;  Macedonia,  ib.  aud  Greece, 

Boetia,  part  of  Greece,  i.  470.  ib.  ;  he  perishes  in  the  last  enter* 

Boetians.     See  Thebans.  prise,  366. 

Bcetarch,  principal  magistrate  of  Bucepbalia,  city  built  bj  Alexander, 
Thobes,  ii.  459.  iii.  73. 

Bogey,  goven)or  of  Eione  for  the  Bucephalus,  war-horse  backed  bj 
kin%  ot  Persia,  ii.  74  ;  bis  excess  Alexander,  iii.  72 ;  wonders  rela- 
of  bravery,  ib.  ted  of  that  horse,  73. 

Bolis,  Cretan,  his  stratagem  and  Burial  of  the  dead  in  the  earth,  i.. 
treachery  to  Achseus,  iii.  451.  459. 

Boiuiicar,  Carthaginian,  makes  him-  Burning-glass,  by  the  means  of  which 
self  tyrant  of  Carthage,  i.  208  ;  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burnt 
he  is  put  to  death,  ib.  the  Roman  fleet,  iv.  346. 

Bosphorus.  Cimmerian,  country  sub-  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  146. 
ject  to  Mithridates,  iv.  402.  Busiris,  brother  of  Aflp«nophis,  infa- 

Bostar,  commander  of  the  Carthagi-      mous  for  his  cruelty,  i.  152. 
nians  in  Sardinia,  is  murdered  by  Byblos,  city  of  Phoenicia,  iii.  105. 
the  mercenaries,  i.  231.  Byrsa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Car- 

Brachmans,  Indian  philosophers,  iii.      thage,  i.  292. 

Id?  ;  their  opinions,  employments,  Byzantium,  city  of  Thrace,  deliyer- 
and  manner  of  living,  ib.  ed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  power 

Branchidffi,  family  of  Miletus,  set-  of  the  Persians,  ii.  56;  it  submits 
tied  by  Xerxes  in  the  Upper  Asia,  to  the  Athenians,  213  ;  si^e  of 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Byzantium  by  Philip,  iii.  .42''; 
Great,  iii.  167.  war  between  the  Byzantines  and 

Brasidas,  LacedsBmonian  general,dis-      Rhodians,  451. 


CABIR£,  city  of  Asia,  famous  for  iv.  396  ;  he  restores  Ptoletay  Au-* 

LuculWs   victory    over    Mitbri-  leles,  414;  he  goes  to  Egypt  in 

dates,  iv.  382.  hopes   of   finding  Pompey  there, 

Cadiz,  city  of  Spain,  i.  190.  417  ;  he  makes  himself  judge  be- 

Cadmus,  Phoenician,  seizes  Boeotia,  tween  Ptolemy  and  his  sisier  Cle- 

and  builds  Thebes  tliere,  i.  476;  ppatra,  418  ;  Caesar's  passion  for 

it  was  he  who  introduced  the  use  that  princess,  ib. ;  battles  between 

of  letters  into  Greece,  i.  152.  his  troops  and  the  Alexandrians, 

Cadusians,  people  of  Assyria  ;  they  419.;  he  gives  the  crown  of  Egypt 

submit  to  Cyrus,  i.  370  ;  Tiriba-  to  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy,  422  ; 

sus  makes  them  return   to   their  he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  priv- 

duty,  ii.  303.  jleges,   423  ;    he    gains  a  great 

Cadytis,  name  given  to  the  city  of  victory  over  Pbamaces,  and  drives 

Jerusalem  by  Herodotus,  i.  161.  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 

Caelestis,  Urania,  or  the  Moon,  god-  ib. ;  he  is  killed  soon  after,  ib. 

dess  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  171.  Ca?sar,   (Octavius,)    afterwards  sir- 

Paesar,  J.mHus,  his  power  at  Rome,  •  named  Augustus,  joins  with  An- 
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tbony  and  Lepidus  to  aTenge  Cs-  Callimadius,  govenidr  of  Amtatis  lor 
sar's  death,  iv.  423  ;  be  quarrels  Mithridatea,  defends  that  cilj 
with  Anthony,  431  ;  be  gains  a  against  Lucullus,  and  then  sets  il 
great  victory  over  him  at  the  bat-  on  hre,  iv.  384. 
tie  of  Actium,  433 ;  he  goes  to  €alippus»  Athenian,  aasaasinates  Di- 
Egypt,  436  ;  be  besieges  Alexan-  on,  and  seises  tbe  tyranny  of  Sy- 
dria,  ib.  ;  interview  of  Csesar  racuse,  ii.  438  ;  he  is  aooo  after 
and  Cleopatra,  438  ;  he  is  de-  assassinated  himself,  ib. 
ceived  by  that  princess,  whom  he  Callisthenes,  philosopher  in  tbe  train 
was  in  hopes  of  deceiving,  439.  of  Alexander,  iii.  182 ;  that  priooe 

Ca^sario,  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and      causes  him   to  be  put   to  death, 
Cleopatra,   iv.  422;   he  is  pro-       183;  character  of  that  philoaopher, 
claimed  king  of  Egypt  jointly  with      ib. 
his  mother,  429.  Callixenes,  Athenian  orator,  accuses 

Caina,  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  the  Athenian  generals  falsely  in 
Mitbridates  by  Pompey,  iv.  404.       tbe  senate,  ii.  223  ;  he  is  puoisb- 

Cairo,  its  famous  castle  in  Egypt,  i.      ed  soon  after,  224. 

111.  Calpumius.     Bestia.     SeeBestia. 

Calanus,  Indian  philosopher,  comes  Caivinus  (Domitius)   comraanda  a 
to    the    court   of  Alexander   the      Asia,  for  Caesar,  iv.  419* 
Great,  iii.  199  ;  he  dies  volunta-  Calumniators,  or  false  accuseis,  pun- 
rily  upon  a  funeral  pile,  211.  ishment  of  them  in  Egypt,  i.  127; 

Calcidabus,  in  the  name  of  the  Lace-      law  of  Charondas  against  dieni,  li. 
dsmoniana,    concludes    a    treaty       121. 
with  Tissaphemes,  ii.  204.  Cambylus,  general  in  the  service  of 

Callas,  son  of  Harpalus,  officer  in  Antiochus,  betrays  Achxus,  and  de- 
Alexander's  army,  iii.  80.  livers  bimup  to  that  prince,  tii.468. 

Callias  of  Athens  is  cited  before  the  Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus,  ascends 
judges  on  account   of    Aristides,      Ihe  throne  of  Persia,  i.  343,  352. 
ii.  63 ;  .he  is  appointed  plenipoten-  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  ascends  the 
tiary  for  At  hens  4o  Artaxerxes,  92.       throne  of  Persia,  i.  413 ;  be  en- 

Callibius,  Spartan,  is  appointed  gov-  ten  Egypt  with  an  anny,  414  ; 
emor  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  ii.  and  makes  himself  master  df  it,  ib ; 
230.  th  rage  against  the  body  of  Anm- 

Callicrates,  Spartan,  kills  Epammon-  eis,  415  ;  his  expedition  against 
das  ui  tbe  battle  of  Manlinffia,  ii.  Ethiopia,  416  ;  on  hia  return  he 
487.  plunders  the   temples  of  the  dtjr 

Callicrates,  deputed  by  tiie  Achseans  -of  Thebes,  ib. ;  he  kills  the  god 
to  Rome,  betrays  them,  iv.  81  ;  Apis,  417  ;  he  puts  his  brother 
prevents  the  Achsans  from  aiding  Smenlis  to  death,  ib.  ;  be  kills 
the  two  brothers,  Ptolemies,  a-  Meroe  his  eister  and  wife,  418; 
gainst  Antiocfaus,  1 13  ;  lie  im-  he  prepares  to  march  against 
peaches  all  the  Achseans,  who  Smerdis  tbe  Magus,  who  bad 
seemed  to  favour  Perseus,  to  the  usurped  the  throne,  420  ;  he  dies 
Romany,  194.  of  a  wound  which  he  gives  him^ 

Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysaflder  in  self  in  the  thigh,  lb.  ;  character 
the  command  of  tbe  Laoedsemonian  of  that  prince,  ib. 
fleet,  ii.  219  ;  he  goes  to  the  court  Camisares,  Carian,  governor  of  Le* 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  220  ;  be  is  uco-Syria,  perishes  in  the  expedi- 
defeated  near  the  islands  Argin-  tionof  Artaxerxes  against  tbe  Ca^ 
usffi,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  221.       dusians,  ii.  304. 

CalUmachus,  poleroarch   at  Athens,  Canaanites;  their  origin,  i.  146. 
joins  tbe  party   of  Miltiades,   i.  Candaulus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  343. 
557.  Candia  island.    See  Crete. 
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Caoidius,  Anthony's  lieutenant  i?. 
434. 

Canffi,  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for 
Hanoi  bars  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  254. 

Capbis,  Phocaean,  Sjlla's  friend,  is 
sent  by  that  general  to  Delphi  to 
receive  ttie  treasures  of  it,  iv. 
367 ;  religious  terror  of  Caphis, 
ib. 

Capbja,  citj  of  Poloponnesus, 
known  by  the  defeat  oi  Aratus, 
iii.  460. 

Cappadocia,  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, i.  31  ;  kings  of  Cappadocia, 
103 ;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  iv.  314. 

Capua,  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the 
Ilomans  and  submits  to  Hannibal, 
i,  257  f  it  is  besieged  by  the  Ra- 
mans, 259 ;  the  tragical  end  ot  its 
principal  inhabitants,  260. 

Caranus,  ficst  king  oi  Macedonia,  i. 
477. 

Carbo,  oppressions  committed  by  bim 
at  Rome,  iv.  373. 

Cardia,  city  of  Chersonesus,  iii.  36. 

Caria,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i* 
30. 

Caridemus  of  Orea,  is  banisbed 
Athens,  in.  16  ;  be  is  persecuted 
by  Alexander,  and  retires  to  Da- 
rius Codomanus,  ib.  ;  his  sinceri- 
ty occasions  his  death,  93. 

Carmania,  province  of  Persia,  iii.^ 
208. 

Carneades,  philosopher,  his  embas87 
toRome,  iv.  201. 

Carrse,  Crassus  defeated  near  it,  iv. 
304. 

Carthage.  Carthaginians.  Founda- 
tion of  Carthage,  i.  186  ;  its  aug- 
mentation, 187  ;  conquests  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Africa,  188;  in 
Sardinia,  189  ;  they  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Balearian  isles,  ib.  ; 
in  Spain,  190 ;  they  land  in  Spain, 
191  ;  and  in  Sicily,  192  ;  first 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, ib.  ;  the  Carthaginians  make 
an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  ib.  ii. 
14  ;  they  are  defeated  in  Sicily  by 
Gelon,  i.  193,  ii.  11 1  ;  they  take 
several  places  in  Sicily  tinder  Han- 


nibal, i.  195  ;  and  Imtlcco,  ib.  } 
they  make  a  treaty  with  Dionysi- 
us,  i.  196,  ii.  406;  war  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Dionysius, 
i.  197,  ii.  400  ;  they  besiege  Sy- 
racuse, i.  198  ;  they  are  defeated 
by  Dionysius,  i.  199;  the  plague 
rages  in  Carthage,  200;  second 
treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  201  ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians endeavour  to  seize  Sicily 
after  the  establishment  of  Diony- 
sius the  younger,  ib. ;  they  are 
defeated  by  Timoleon,  202 ;  war 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agatho- 
cles,  at  first  in  Sicily,  i.  204  ;  and 
after  in  Africa,  ib.  ;  they  sustain 
a  war  in  Sicily  against  Pyrrhus^ 
iii.  371  ;.  the  Carthaeinians  are 
called  in  to  aid  the  Mamertines, 
who  give  them  possession  of  their 
citadel,  i.  212  ;  they  are  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  Romans,  213  ; 
they  send  a  numerous  army  intCK 
Sicily,  ib.  ;  they  loose  a  battle, 
which  is  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Agrigentum,  their  place  of  arms, 
ib. ;  they  are  beat  at  sea,  first 
near  the  coast  of  Myle,  214  ;  and 
after  at  Ecnome,  ib.  ;  they  sus- 
tain the  war  against  Regulus  in 
Africa,  215;  punishment  inflict^ 
by  them  upon  that  general,  220  ; 
they  lose  a  battle  at  sea  in  sight 
of  Sicily,  221  ;  ardour  of  the 
Carthagim'ans  in  defence  of  Lily- 
baeum,  ib.  ;  their  fleet  is  entirely 
defeated  near  the  islands  £gates^ 
224  ;  they  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  which  termi- 
nates this  war,  ib.  ;  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  mercena- 
ries, 225  ;  the  Carthaginians  are 
obliged  to  abandon  Sardinia  to 
the  Romans,  i.  232  ;  they  besiege 
and  take  Saguntum,  235  ;  war 
between  the  two  states  again,  237 f 
the  Carthaginians  pass  the  Rhone, 
238  ;  then  the  Alps,  241  ;  their 
entrance  into  Italy,  243  ;  they 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, near  the  Ticinus,  244  ^ 
near  Trebia,  245  ;  near  Thrasy- 
memis,  248  ;    they  lose  several 
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battles  in  Spain,  253  ;  tbey  gain  Cassander,  general  of-  the  Tbrarijaitf 
a  famous  victory  over  the  Romans       and  Pa^onians,  in  the  army  of  *A)* 
~  '      exandcT,  iii.  80. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  iii.  224; 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 


at  Canna^  ib.  ;  bad  success  of 
the  Carthaginians,  269,  263  ; 
(hey  are  attacked  in  Africa  by  the 
•  Romans,  ib.  ;  they  recal  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  264  ;  they  are  en- 
tirely defeated  at  Zama,  267 ; 
they  demand  peace  of  the  Romans, 
and  obtain  it,  ib.  ;  differences  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and  Ma- 
sin  issa,  280  ;  third  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  284  ; 
Carthage  sends  deputies  to  Rome 
to  declare  that  it  submits  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Romans,  286  ; 
the  latter  order  the  Carthaginians 
to  abandon  their  city,  288  ;  the 
^Carthaginians  resolve  to  defend 
themselves,  289  ;  the  Romans  be- 
siege Carthage,  290  ;  it  is  taken 
and  demolished  by  Scipio,  296  ; 
it  is  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  298 ;  the 
Saracens  destroy  it  entirely,  ib. 

Carthage   forrtied    upon    the 

model  o(  Tyre,  i.  169  ;  religion 
ef  the  Carthaginians,  170;  their 
barbarous  worship"  of  Saturn,  172; 
government  of  the  Carthaginians, 
174  ;  suffetes,  ib.  ;  senate,  175; 
people,  ib.  ;  tribunal  of  tbe  hun- 
dred, 176  ;  defects  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  177  ;  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  finances  reform- 
ed by  Hannibal,  271  ;  wise  cus- 
tom of  the  Carthaginians  in  send- 
ing colonies  into  different  countries, 
179  ;  commerce  of  Carthage  the 


Alexander's  death,  246  ;  be  puta 
Demades  and  his  son  to  death,  266 ; 
he  is  associated  with  Polysperchon 
in  the  regency  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  ib.  ;  he  takes  Atljens, 
273  ;   and  establishes  Demetrius 
Phalereus  In  the  government  of  it, 
ib.  ;  he   puts  Olympias  to  death, 
280  ;    he  confines   Roxana,    tbe 
wife  of  Alexander,  with  Alexander 
her  son,  in  the  castle  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  ib.  ;  he  reinstates  the  city  of 
Thebes,  281  ;  he  enters  into  the 
league  formed  against  Antigonus, 
289  ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with 
him,  and  breaks  it  immediately, 
29 1  ;  he  puts  to  death  the  young 
prince  Alexander,  with  hb  mother 
Roxana,  297  ;  he  besieges  Athens, 
of  which  Demetrius  Polforcetes  had 
had  made  himself  master,  320  ;  the 
latter  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege  - 
and  defeats  him  near  Thermopylae, 
ib.  Cassander  concludes  a  league 
against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
322  ;   after  the  batde  of  Ipsus,  he 
divides  the  empire  of  Alexander . 
with  three   other  princes,  324  ; 
death  of  Cassander,  327< 
Cassander,  Macedonian,  by  Philip^:! 
order,  massacres  the  inhabitants  of 
Maronsea,  iv.  73 ;  that  prince  cau- 
ses him  to  be  put  to  death  74. 
principal  source  of  its  riches  and  Cassius,  (Lucius,)  Roman  general,  is 
power,  ib.  ;  discovery  of  the  gold       defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  364. 
and  silver  mines  in  Spain  by  the  Cassius,  qusestor  of  Crassus's  army  in 
Carthaginians,   second   .source  of      the  war  with  the  Parthians,  iv.298; 
the  riches  and  power  of  Carthage,       he  puts  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 


ib. ;  military  power  of  Carthage, 
180  ;  arts  and  sciences  in  little 
esteem  there,  182  ;  characters, 
manners,  and  qualities  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, 184. 
Carthagena,  city  of  Spain,  i.  233. 


remains  of  that  army,  and  pre- 
vents the  Parthians  from  seizing 
Syria,  308  ;  he  forms  a  conspira- 
cy against  Csrsar,  423  ;'he  is  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Anthony,  ib. 
Cataracts  of  tbe  Nile,i.  116. 


Carthaio,  commander  of  the  &uxiliary  Cato  (M.  Portius,)  simamed  the  cen* 

troops  of  the  Carthaginians,  de-  sor  serves   as    lieutenant-general 

dared  guilty  of  treason,  and  why,  under  the  consul  Acilius,  iv.  33 ; 

r.  284.  his  valor  at  the  pass  of  Thcnno- 
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pyit^t  34  ;  de  speaks  in  faVour  of  Chaldeans,  addfcted  to  the  stud/  dt 

the  Rhodians  in  the  senat^^  190;  judicial  astrologf,  i.  456  ;  the  sect 

be  obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  of  Sabseans  formed  of  them,  ib. 

for  thei  Achaans,  196  ;  his  con-  Chares,  one  of  the  generals  of  &« 

duct  in  respect  to  Carneadesi  and  Athenians  in  the  war  with  tbeal- 

the  other  Athenian  ambassadors,  lies,  ii.  506  ;  his  little  capacity, 

201  ;  he  is  appointed  hf  the  com-  ib.  ;  he  writes  to  Athens  against 

monweath  to  depose  Ptolemy  king  his  two  colleagues,  507  ;  he  suf< 

of  Cjpras,  and  to  confiscate  bis  fers  himself  to   be  corrupted  by 

treasures,  276.  ArtabasuS,  504  ;  be  is  recalled  to 

Cato,  SOD  of  the  former,  acts  prodi-  Athens,  ib. ;  he  is  sedt  to  the  aid 

giesof  valor  at  the  battle  of  Pyd-  of  the  Chersonesus^  iii.   42  ;  (het 

na,  IT.  176.  cities  refuse  to  open  their  gates  to 

Cato,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  him,  ib.  ;  he  is  defeated  at  Chero* 

the  re-establishment  of  Ptdemy,  nea  by  Philip,  51. 

ir.  411.  C!harilaus  made  king  of  Sparta  by 

Caytheans,  peofiile  of  India,  subject-  Lycurgus,  i.  481. 

ed  by  Alexander,  iii.  196.  (ifharon,  Theban,  receives  Pelopida» 

Cebalinus  discovers  tb^  conspiracy  and  the  conspirators  into  his  house, 

of  Dymnus  against  Alexander,  iii.  ii.  459  ;  he  is  elected  bceotarchi 

162.  461. 

Cecrops,  founder  of  Athens,  i.  475 ;  Cfaarondas   is  chosen    legislator    at 

he  institutes  the  areopagus,  ib.  Thurium,  ii.   121  ;  he  kills  him- 

Cendebeus,  general  of  Antiochus  Si-^  self  upon  having  broken  one  o^ 

detes,  is  defeated  in  Jerusalem  by  his  own  laws,  122. 

Judas  and  John,  iv.  246.  Chelidonida,  daughter  of  Leontychi- 

Censorinus    (L.   Marcus,)    consul,  das,  and  his  wife  of  Cleonymus, 

marches  against  Carthage,  i.  S86  ;  iii.  375  ;    her  passion  for  Aero* 

he  notifies  the  senate's  orders  (o  tates,  ib. 

that    city,  288  ;   he    forms    the  Cheonida,  wife  of  Cleombrotos,  iii. 

siege  of  Carthage,  290.  422;  her  tenderness  for  her  hu»- 

tieres,  goddess  ;  feasts  instituted  in  band,  ib. 

honour  of  her  at  Athens,  i.  36.  Cheops    ami   Cephroenus,  kings  of 

Cestus,  offensive  arms  of  the  athlets;,  ^gyp^  ^nd  brothers,  equally  in- 

i.  54.  human  and  impious,  i.  153. 

Chabrias,  Athenian,  without  order  of  Chilo,  one  of   the  seven  sages  of 

the    commonwealth    accepts    the  Greece,  i.  517. 

command  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Chilo,  Lacedaemonian,  attempts  to 

Greece  in  the  pay  of  Jkchoris,  if.  ascend  the  throne  of  Sparta,  but 

493  ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Athe-  ineffectually,  iii.  467. 

nians,  ib. ;  he  serves  Taehos  again  Chio,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  toi 

without  (he  consent  of  his  repub*  its  excellent  wine,  i.  471. 

lie,   496  'i  the  Athenians  employ  Chrisophos,  Laced iemonian,  is  cho»* 

,    him  in  the  war  against  their  allies,  eti  general  by  the  troops  that  mad« 

504  ;  he  dies  at  the  siege  of  Chia,  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand^ 

506  ;  praise  of  Chabrias,  505.  ii.  261. 

tfheronea,  city  of  Bceotia  famous  for  Chorus  used  in  tragedy,  h  69. 

Philip's  victory  over  the  Athenians  Chrysantes,  commander  in  the  army 

and  Thebans,  and  for  tliat  of  Syl-  of  Cyras  at  the  battle  of  Tbym- 

la  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  bria,  i.  376. 

iii.  51.  iv.  370.  Cicero,  (M.  Tullius,)  his  military 

•halcioicos,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  exploits  in  Syria,  iv.  310  ;  he  re- 
Sparta,  ii.  58.  fuses  a  triuinpb,  and  why,  311  j 

Chalcis,  city  of  £toii,  ii.  164.  by  hiH  or^fiit  he  causeji  Pomp^y 
Vol.  IV.                   65 
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to  be  appointed  general   against  he  dies  during  the  Goocliftioi^or 

Mithndates»  397 ;  bis  counsel  to  the  treatj,    92  ;    character   and 

Lentulus,  upon  reinstating  Ptolemy  praise  of  Cimon,  ib. 

Auletes,   412  ;    he  discovers  the  CineaSi   Tbessalian,  fiajnous  orator, 

tomb  of  Archimedes,  353.  courtier  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  359  ;  bis 

Gilicia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  conversation  mth  that  prince,  360;. 

30.  Pyrrbus  sends  him  ambassador  to 

Ciiles,   Ptolemy's    lieutenant,   loses  Rome,  364;  bis  conduct   during^ 

a  battle  i^ainst   Demetrius,  who  his  stay  there,  365 ;  idea  whick 

takes  him  prisoner,  iii.  293.  be  gives  Pyrrbufr  of  the  Rooiaii 

Cimmerians,  people  of  Scythia ;  they  senate,  ib. 

are  driven  out  of  their  country,  Cinna,  his  oppressions  and  cruelties 

and  go  to  Asia,  i.  341  ;  Halyattes,  at  Rome,  iv.  373. 

king  of  Lydia  obliges    them   to  Cios,    city    of   Bithynia.     Philip'ii 

quit  it,  ib.  cruel  treatment  of  the  iDhabitants 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  when  very  of  that  city,  iii.  514. 

young  signalizes  himself  by  his  Claudius  (Cento,)  Roman  officer,  h 

piety  to  his  father,  i.  562;    he  sent  by   Sulpitius  to   the  aid  of 

encourages  the  Athenians,  by  bis  Athens,  iii.  518  ;  he  ravages  the. 

example,  to  abandoa  their  city,  city  of  Chalcis,  ib. 

and  to  embark,  ii.  31  ;  be  distin-  Claudius  (C.)   sent  by  the  Romans 
guishes  himself  at  the  battle  of      into  Achaia  ;  his  conduct  in  les* 

Salamin,  37  ;  he  commands  tlie  pect  to  that  people,  iv.  194. 

fleet  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  deliver  Clazomense,  a  city  of  Ionia,  i.  471.  . 

their  allies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  Cleades,  Tbeban,  endeavours  to  ex- 
in  conjunction,  with  Aristides,  56  ;.      cuse   the   rebellion  of  his  coimtry 

the  Athenians  place  Cimon  at  the  to  Alexander,  iii.  75.. 

head  of  their  armies  after  The-  Cleander,  Alexander's  lieQleoant  im 

inistocles   retires,  73 ;  he  makes  Media,   assassinates  Paimeoio  by 
several  conquests  in  Thrace,  and      his  order,  iii.  166. 

settles  a  colony  there,  ib.  ;   he  Clearchus,  Lacediemanian   captain, 

makes  himself  master  of  the   isle  takes  refuge  with  Cyrus  the  young-^ 
of  Scyros,  where  he  6nds  the  bones      er,  ii.  245  ;  he   is  placed  at  tb& 

of  Theseus,  which  he  brings  to  head  of  the  Greek  troops  in  that 

Athens,  74  ;  his  conduct  in  the  prince's    expedition    against   bis 

division  of  the  booty  with  the  al-  brother  Artaxerxes,  £46  ;   he  i» 

lies,  ib. ;  Cimon  gains-  two  victo-  victorious  on  bis  side  at  the  battle 

ries  over  the  Persians,  near  the  of  Cunaxa,  252;  he   coounaiids 

river  Euryroedon,  in  one  day,  76 ;  the  Greek  troops  io  their  retreat 

worthy  use  which  he  makes  of  the  after  the  battle,  255  ;  he  is  seised 

riches  taken  from  the  enemy,  ib. ;  by   treachery,  and  senl*to  Artax- 

he  makes  new  conquests  in  Thrace,  erxes,  who  causes  him  to  be  put  to 

ib. ;  be  marches  to  the  aid  of  the  death,  258  ;  praise  of  Clearchus, 

Lacedemonians  attacked  by  the  259. 

helots,  90  ;  he  is  banished  by  the  Cleobolus^,  one  of  the  seven  sages  oT 

Athenians,   ib.  ;  he  quits  his  re-  Greece,  i.  518. 

treat,  and  repairs   to  his  tribe  to  Cleocritus-  of  Corinth  appeases  tfas^ 

fight  the  Lacedaemonians,  91  ;  he  dispute  between  the  Aibeoiiins  and 

.    is  recalled  from  banishment,  ib.  ;  Lacedirmonians  after  the  battle  o^ 

he  re-establishes  peace    between  Plata*a,  ii.  45. 

Athens  and  Sparta,  91  ;  he  gains  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  roaichr 

raany  victories,  which  oblige  the  es  against  the  Thebans,  ii.  467  i, 

Persians  to  conclude  a  treaty  high-  he  is  killed  at   the  battleioT  Le-» 

l^jr  gjorious  for  the  Greeks,  ib.  ;  uctra,  469« 
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oQMMdirotus,  son-iii-IawofLeonidas,  valour  w!(h  Airlstomeses,  93;  he 
causes   himself  to  be  elected  king      afterwards    disputes    the    crown 

of  Sparta   to  the  prejudice  of  bis  wUh  him  on   the  death  of  king 

fatber-in-law,  iii.  420  ;  he  is  de-  Euphseus,  9d. 

throned   soon  after  by  Leonidas,  Cleonyinus,  Spartan,    being  disap* 

'  422,  and  banished  from  Sparta,  4S3.  pointed   of  the  throne,  retinas  to 

Cleoraenes,   king  of  Sparta,  refuses  Pyrrhus,  and  engages  himlo  march 

to  joinrthe  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  Sparta,  iii.  375  ;  histoiy 

against  the   Persians,  i.  647 ;  he  of  this  Cleonjmus,  ib. 
marches    against    the   people    of  Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attalus,  marries 

JSgina,  656  ;  he  effects  the  expul-  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  66. 

sion  of  his  colleague  Demaratus  Cleopatra,     Philip's     daughter,     it 

from  the  throne,  ib. ;  he  reduces  married    to    Alexander,    king  of 

•  fhe  people  of  iEgina,  and  dies  sooa  Epinis,  iii.  57  ;  Antigonus  causes 
aAer,  ib.  her  to  be  put  to  death,  298. 

Oleomenes,  son  of  Leonrdas,  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 

Agiatis,  iii.  426  ;  he  ascends  the  'Great,  ts  promised  and  then  given 

throneof  Sparta,  427;  he  enters  in-  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epipha- 

toa  war  with  the  Achsans,  ib.;  he  nes,  iii.  527  ;  aAer  her  husband's 

gains  many  advantages  over  them,  •death  she  is  declared  regent  of  the 

ib.  &c. ;  be   reforms  the  govern*  kingdom,  and  her  son's  guardian, 

ment  of  Sparta,  and  re-establishes  -  4v.  84 ;  death  of  that  princess,  iv.. 

the  ancient  discipline,   428  ;  he  106. 

gains  new    advantages    over  the  C!leopatra^  daughter  of  Ptolemy  E- 

Achieans,  430,  kc.  ;  he  sends  his  «piphanes,  makes  an  accommoda- 

•motber  and  children  as  hostages  lion   between  her  brothers  Philo* 

into  Egypt,  434  ;  he  takes  Mega-  meter  and   Evemtes,   iv.   1 13  ; 

'  lopolis  by  surprise,   435  ;  he  is  after  fhe  death  of  Pbilometer  her 

defeated  at  Selasia  by  Antigonus  liusband,    she    marries    Physcon, 

king  of  Macedonia,  440  ;  he  re-  239  ;  that  prince  puts  her  away^ 

tires  into  ^ypt,  441  ;  he  cannot  to  many   one  of  her  daughters, 

obtain  permission   to  return  into  255  ;  the  Aleicandrians  place  her 

his    coaatfy,    462  .;    unfortunate  upon  the  throne  in  Phiscon's  stead, 

death  of  Cleomenes,   463  ;   his  -ib.  ;  she  is  obliged  to  take  refuge 

'character,  443.  in  Syria,  256. 

Oleon,   Athenian,   his  extraction,  iL  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 

128  ;  by  bis  credit  with  the  peo-  lometer,  is  married  to  Alexander 

-  pie  he  prevents  the  conclusion  of  Bala,   iv.  237  ;  her  father  takes 

a  peace  between  Sparta  and  Ath-  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries 

ens,  148  ;  he   reduces  the  Lace-  her  to  Demetrius,  238;  whilst  her 

dseroonians  shut  up  in  the  island  of  husband    is  kept  prisoner  by  the 

Sphacteria,   149;  he  marches  a-  Parthians^  she  marries  Antiochus 

•  gainst  Brasidas,  and  advances  to  Sidetes,  245  ;  after  the  death  of 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  158  ;  Sidetes,  she  returns  to  Demetrius* 
mirprised  by  Brasidas,  be  flies,  256 ;  she  causes  the  gates  of 
and  Is  killed  by  a  soldier,  ib.  Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against  him, 

€lleoo,  flatterer  in  Alexander's  court,  ib.  ;  she  kills  Seleucus  her  eldest 

endeavours  to  persuade  the  Mace-  son,  257 ;  she  dies  of  poison  she 

donians    to  prostrate    themselves  would  hare  given  her  second  soi 

before  that  prince,  iii.  182.  Grypus,  259. 

Ckonis  commands  the  troops  of  the  Cleopatra,     Pfailoneter's     daughter 

Messentans  in  the  first  war  with  marries  Physcon,   i v.  239;. after 

Sparta,  i.   91 ;   after  the  battle  of  lier  husband's  death  she  reigns  ia 

itboma,  be  disputes  the  prize  of  Egypt  with   her  sob   Latbynsip 
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irhom  Ae  fifit  oUi0B»  to  repiydi-  tion  wMi  Crtar,  ib.  Ik.  ;  4»  a<» 

ate  bis  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  and  void  serving  as  an  omameDi  m 

to  marrj  bis  joungest  sister  Sele-  Cttsar's  triumph,  she  dies  by  the 

Da,  269  'y  sbe  giFes  ber  sqn  Alex-  bile  of  an  aspic,  439. 

andertbe  kiogcbm  of  Cjpnis,  ib. ;  Cleopbes,  mother  of  AssarnnuB,  king 

she  takes  bis  wife  Selena  from  La-  of  the  Mazage,  reikis  after  the 

tbjrus,  drives  faim  out  of  £g7pt,  death  of  ber  son,  iii.  188  ;  abs 

.  and  sets  bis  youi^r  brother  Alex-  surrsndes  to  Alexander,  who  touit 

ander  upon  the  throne,  264  ;  sbe  states  her  inb9r  dominions,  189. 

aids  this  prince  against  bis  broth-  Cieppbon,  Athenian  orator,  animates 

er,  i66  ;  Alexander  causes  bpr  to  the  Athepiaos  against  the  Laoadse- 

be  puttodeatb,  268.  nx)nians,   ii.  2|2;  his  character, 

Cleopatra,  Pbjscon's  daqf^ter,  and  ib. 

wife    of    Lathyms,    is  repudia-  Clinias,  citizen  of  SicyoM,  is  p«t  to 

ted  by  l)er  husband,  iv.  259  ;  sbe  death  by  Abantidas,  iii.  404. 

gives  herself  to  Antiocbuf  tb^  Cy-  Clinias,  Greek,  of  the  island  of  Cos, 

xiceoian,  ib. ;  Trypbaeiia  her  sis-  commands  the  Egyptians  in  their 

ter  causes  her  to  bfB  murdered,  revolt  against  Ocbus,  and  is  killed 

260.  in  a  battle,  ii.  616. 

Cleopatra^    daughter   of  La&yru^.  piistbenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyone;  bis 

Sep  Berenice.  method  in  the  choice  pf  a  soo-in- 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Au-  law,  i.  304. 

letes,  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt  Clisthenes,  of  the  iamily  of  the  Al- 

in  coojunotioR    with    ber    eraest  pmsonidsB,    forms    a    HKtioo    at 

brother,  iy.  41^ ;  sbe  is  dethroned  Athens,  i.  509  ;  he  is  obliged  U^ 

by  the  youiig  king's  guardians,  ib.;  quit   that  place,  but  returns  aaoo 

she  raises  troops  to  reinstate  her-  after,  ib. 

self,  416  ;  sbe   repairs  to  Csesar,  CJitpfnachus,   Carthaginian  pbiioso- 

and  with  what  view,  418  ;  Csesar  pher,  i.  182. 

establishes  her   queen  of  ISgypt  Clitus,  one  of  Alexander's  oaptatos, 

,  jointly   with  her    brother,  422 ;  saves  the  life  of  that  prince  allfae 

she  puts  her  brother  to  death,  aqd  battle  of  the  Granicus,  iii.  83  ; 

reigns  alone  in  E^pt,  423  ;  after  Alexander  givei  him  tlae  govwn- 

Caesar's  death  she  declares  for  the  inent  of  the  provinces  of  Ailaha- 

triumvirs,  ib.;  she  goe^  tp.  Anthpny  sus,  177 ;  and  kills  him  the  same 

at  Tarsus,   424;  gets  the  ascen-  day  ata  foast,  178. 

dant  of  blip,*  425  ;  she   carries  Clitus,   commander    of   Afitipater*s 

him  to    Alexandria,    426  ;    ber  fleet,  gain*  twp  victories  over  tbe 

jealousy  of  Octavia,  427  ;  corona-  Athenians,  iii.  251;  Aotigowis 
tioQ  of  Cleopatra  aqd  ber  childreq, '    takes  the  government  of  £ydia 

429  ;  sbe  accompanies  Anthony  in  from  him,  268. 

his  eipeditions,  ib. ;  the  Rornans  Clodius,  Roman,  js  taken  by  pirates, 

declare  war  against  her,  432  ;  sbe  against  whom  he  bad  beoi  sent, 

jUes  at  tbe  battle  of  Actium,  433  ;  iv.   275 ;  he    requests   PlolfiBy, 

and  returns  to  Alexandria,  434;  kii^  of  Cyprui,  to  send  himaDn- 

she  endeavours  to  gain  Augustus,  ey  for  paying  bis  ransom,  ib. ;  in 

and  to  sacrifice  Anthony  to  bim,ib.;  r<»entment  to  Ptolemy,  be  oUaioi 

ebe  retires  into  the  tombs  of  the  an  order  from  tbe  Roman  people 
kings  of  Egypt  to  avokl  Antbony'f  for  dtspossessipg  bim  of  bis  domiA« 
fury,  436  ;  that   Roaoan  expires       ions,  ib. 

in  her  anns,  437 ;   she   obtains  piodius,  ^AppiMS,)  is  sent  by  Lncul- 

permission   from  Ca»ar  to  bury  lus  to  Tigranes  to  demand  Milbri* 

AlltbQo^»438(  shebasacooveiaar  dates,  iv.  384  ;  his  disconn»«P* 
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Luculles,  394  ;  chaiacter  of  Glo-      aiMl  Corinth,  102. 

diuB,  ib.  Corioth,  its  differeiit  fomu  of  gQvero- 

Clondius,  general  of  tbeGaiil8»calIe4      ineni,  i.  477 ;  dispute  with  Qor- 

in  by  Peneus  to  his  aid,  iv.  167.  ^/i^*  which  occasions  the  Pelo- 

iCnidos,  a  ODaritinve  city  of  Asia  Mi*  ponnesian  war^  ii.  102 ;  Corinth 

nor,  famous  ibr  Conon's  victory  sends  aid   tp  the  Syracnsans  be* 

oref  the  LacediBmonianSy  ii.  297/  sieged   by  the  Athenians,    182  f 

iDodrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  i.  enters  into  a  league  against  Spar- 

'   47^..  ta,  ii.  286 ;  i^  besieged  by  Agesl- 

Ccelosyria^  prajrinne  pf  Asia  Minor,  laws,    292  ;  sends    Timdeon  to 

i.  31.          ^  the  aid  of  Syracuse  against  Dlon- 

Cgbuus,  one  of  Ale^nder's  captains,  ysius  the  younger,  443  ;  is  obli^ 

spedksto  him  in  behalf  of  his  «>!•  ged  by  the  peace  of  Antalcides  to 

diets,   iii.   201  ;  his  death,  203 }  withdxaw  her  garrison  from  Ar- 

bis  praise,  ib.  gos,  463  ;  gives    Aleiander   the 

Cokbis,  pn»|rince  of  Asia,  i.  30.  Ireedom  of  the    city,  iii.   218  ; 

Colonies,  advantages  derived  fnxn  enters  into  the  Achsean    league, 

them  by  the  ancients,  i.  178.  411 ;  insults  the  deputies  sent  by 

Colossus  p(  Rhodes  ;   description  of      Meteilus  to  appease  the  troubles, 

%  it,  iii.  317  ;  fate  of  that  statue,  ib.  iv.  209 ;  the  Romans  destroy  Cor- 

Combats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  i.  inth  entirely,  211. 

48,  &c. ;  why  encouraged,  49;  Cproelia,  Pompey's  wife,  sees  her 

rewards  granted  to  the  victors,  61;  husband  assassinated    before  her 

diiiereoce  of  the  Greeks  aipd  Ro-  eyes,  iv.  416. 

mans  in  their  taste  for  these  com-  Cprooea,  city  of  BciDotia,  famous  for 

bats,  63  ;  disputes  for  tl^  prizes  the  victory  of  Ag^laos  over  the 

of  poetry,  6&.  Thebans,  ii.  290. 

Con^y*  its  beginnings  and  origin,  i.  Corvus  (or  cr9|ie,)  machine  of  war, 

74 ;  comedy  divided   into  three  i.  214, 

classes  ;    the   ancient,    ib. ;  the  Cos,  island  of  Greece,  Hipppcrates's 

middle,  75.  country,  ii.  131. 

ponon,  Athenian  general,  is  shut  up  Ciasis,  brother  of  Orodes,  commands 
by  Caliicratidas   in  t^  port  of      Ihearmy  of  the  Albanians,!  v.  402; 

.    Mylilene^  ii.  220 ;  he  is  delivpr-  Pompey  kills  him  in  battle,  ib. 

ed  sooi^  after,  221  ;  he  retires  into  Cosmi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  362» 

Cyprus  after  the  defeat  oi  the  Cosaeans,  very  warlike  nation  of  Me- 

Athenians  at  .f^gospotamos,  228  ;  dia, subjected  byAlexander,iii.21 7. 

be  goes  to  Aftazerxes,  who  inakes  pothon,  name  df  the  port  of  C^r- 

bim  admiral  of  his  fleet,  289 ;  he  fh^,  i.  292. 

defeats  the  Lapedsemopians  near  Cotta,  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by 

Cnidos,  ib. ;  be  rebuilds  the  walls  Mithridates,  iv.  379 ;  his  cruelties 

of  Athens,  293  ;  he  is  sent  by  the  at  Heraclea,  387. 

.   Athenians  tp  Tiribasiis,  who  im-  Cotyla,  measure  of  Attica,  ii.  147. 

prisons  bin),  294  f  death  of  Co-  Cotys,  king  oftb^Odryse  in  Thrace, 

lion,  ib.  ;  immunities  granted  by  declares  for  Perseus  against  the 

the  Athenians  to  bimwlf  aimI  bis  Romans,  iv.  142;  the  latter  dis- 

i:hildreo,  ib.  miss  his  son  without  ransom,  187. 

ConoQ  of  Samoa,  mathematician,  iii.  Course,  or  racing  ;  ^ercise  of  it  by 

397.  the  Gredcs,  i.   56 ;  of  the  foot- 

porcyra,   island  in  4be  Ionian  sea,  race,  6);  of  the  horse-race,  68; 

.  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  i.  of  the  chariot-race,  ib. 

471  ;  its  inhabitants  promise  aid  Cnmaus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  476. 

Ip  the  Greeks  against  the  Peiaians,  Crassus,  consul,  marches  against  the 
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Parthiam,  iv.  296  ;  he  plunders  Teb  again,  and  takes  it,  9tt ;  %|| 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  be  death,  843. 

continues  his  march    against  the  tea,  ii.  239  ;  he  is  killed  fi^htiof 

Parthians,  ib.  ;  he  is  entirely  de-  against  Tbrasjbulus,  240. 

leated  near  Carne,  308,  Uc. ;  the  Crito,  intimate    friend  of  Socrale^ 

Parthians,  under   pretence  of  an  -cannet  persuade  him  to  escape  out 

intenrieir,  seize  and  kill  him,  ib.  ;  f>f  prison,  ii.  331. 

€Jra8sus,  son  of  the  former,  accompa-  Critolaus,    peripatetic    philoaopliery 

Dies  his  father  in  his  expedition  his  embassy  to  Rome,  iw,  201. 

against  the  Parthians,  iv.  300 ;  he  Critolaus,  one  of  the  chie&  of  the 

perishes  in  the  battle  of  Carsea^  Achaeans,  animates  them  agaioBt 

302.  the  Romans,   it.   208,  &c.  he  is 

Craterus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  killed  in  a  battle,  210. 

of  Alexander,  draws  on  the  ruin  of  Crocodile,  amphfbious  animal,  adoied 

Philotas  by  his  discourse,  iii.  163;  4n  £gypt,  i.  130. 

he   speaks  to  Alexander   in    the  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  345  ;  his 

name  of  the  army,  and  upbn  what  conquests,  346  ;  his  means  to  try 

occasion,   204  ;  that  prince  gives  the  veracity  of  the  oracles,  349; 

him  the  government  of  Macedonia  deceived   by   the  answer  of  the 

which  Antipater  had  before,  216  ;  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  undertakes  a 

provinces   which  fell  to  htm  after  war  with  the  Persians,   360 ;  he 

AJexander*s  dearth,  245  ;  he  mar-  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus,  366  ; 

Ties  Phila,   Anti pater's  daughter,  he  is  defeated    near   Thymbria, 

1^56;  he  is  defeated  by  Eumenes,  379;  Cyrus  besieges  him  in  SanNs, 

and  killed  in  the  battle,  262.  381 ;  and  takes  him  prisoner,  ib.  ; 

Cratesiclea,  mother  of  Cleomenes,  in  what  manner  heescaped  the  pun- 
king  of  Sparta,  is  sent  by  her  son  ishment  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
as  an  hostage  into  Egypt,  iii.  434 ;  demned,  382 ;  character  of  Cite-* 
generous  sentiments  of  that  prin-  sus,  348  ;  his  riches,  346 ;  his 
cess,  ib.  protection   of  the   learned,    ib.  ; 

Cratesipdis,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  his   reception  of  Solon,    ib ;  liia 

son  of  Polysperchon,  corrects  the  conversation  with  that  pbilo0O|4ier, 

Insolence  of  the  Sicyonians,  who  346  ;  on  what  occasioD  be  dedi* 

had  killed  her  husband,  and  gov-  cated  a  statue  of  gold  in  the  tem- 

ems  that  city  with  wisdom,  iii.  28L  pie  of  Delphi  to  the  woman  wha 

Cresphontes,  one  of  the  chiefs  c^the  baked  his  bread,  «.  48. 

Heraclidee,   re-enters   Pelopoone-  Cromwell ;  his  death  compared  with 

sus,  where  Messena  falls  to  him  by  thatd'Dkxiysius  the  tyrant,  ii.  416.. 

lot,  i.  478.  Croton,  city  of  Gi«ece',  ii.  12a 

Crete,  island  near  Greece,  descrtp-  Crowns  granted  to  the  victorioiisoon* 

tion  of  it,  i.  471 ;  laws  of  Greece  batants  in  the  games  of  Greece,  i. 

instituted  by  Minos,  ii.  360,  kc. ;  60. 

the   Cretans   refuse   to  join   ibe  Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic 

Greeks  attacked  by   Xenes,  22  ;  in  Persia  with  great  reputatioo,  ii. 

they  passed  for  the  greatest  liars  of  272  ;  his  works  place  him  in  the 

antiquity,  364.  number  of  the  historians,  ib. 

Crispinus  (Q^)  succeeds  Appius,  who  Cunaxa,  city  famous  for  the  battle 

commanded  with  Marcellus  at  the  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  bio- 

siege  of  Syracuse,  iv.  347.  ther  Cyrus,  ii.  249. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Cyaxares  I.  reigns  in  Media,  i.  340; 

Athens,  causes  Tberamenes,  one  •  he  forms  tl^  siege  of  Ninefeh, 

of  his  colleagues,   to  be   put  to  ib. ;  an  irruption  df  the  ScythJans 

death,   ii.  238  ;  he  prohibits  the  into  Media,  obliges  him  to  raise 

instniction  of  tiie  youth  by  Socra*  the  siege,  241  ;  be  besi^s  Niae* 
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CfiOaBPeB  n.  called  in  sortpture  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Media,  i.  343  ;  he  sends  to  de- 
mand aid  of  Persia  against  the  As- 
87riaiis,356;  expedition  of  Cyaza- 

^  res  and  Cyrus  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, 364  ;  Cyaxares  gives  his 

^  «biighter  to  Cyrus  in  fnarriage,37 1 ; 
he  goes  to  Babylon  ivith  that  prince, 
and  forms  in  concert  with  him  the 
plan  of  the  whole  monarchy,  399 ; 
death  of  Cyaxares,  401. 

Cycliadus,  president  of  the  assembly 
of  the  Acbeans  held  at  Argos, 
eludes  Philip's  proposal,  iii.  619. 

Cynsginis,  Athenian.  His  tenacious 
fierceness  against  the  Persians  in 
a  sea-fight  with  them,  i.  559. 

Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes 
the  price  in  the  Olympic  games, 

.  and  is  proclaimed,  victorious,  i.  61, 
ii.  292. 

Cyooscephale,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  fa- 
mous tor  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
onrer  Philip,  iii.  536. 

Cyprus,  ilsand  in  the  Mediterranean, 

.  delivered  (h>m  the  Persian  yoke 
by  the  Greeks,  ii.  56  ;  revolt  of 
that  island  against  Ochus,  513  ;  it 
submits,  51^  ;  horrible  and  bloody 
tragedy  that  passes  there  at  the 
death  of  Nicocles,  iii.  292  ;  afler 
bavif^  been  governed  sometime  by 

.  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes 
hy  the  kings  of  Syria,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  iv.  276. 

Cypselus,  Corinthian,  usurps  supreme 

.  authority  at  Corinth,  and  trans- 
mits it  to  his  son,  i.  477. 

Cyropolis,  city  of  Sogdianus,  destroy- 
ed by  Alexander,  iii.  169. 

Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
Persia ;  birth  of  that  prince,  i.  343, 
352  ;  his  education,  ib. ;  he  goes 
to  bis  grandfather  Astyages,  354  ; 
his  return  into  Persia,  356;  be  mar- 
ches to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cy- 
axares against  the  Babylonians, 
357  ;  he  reduces  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia,. 360  ;  he  gains  a  first  ad- 


vantage over  Oroesua  and  the  Bab- 
yloniana,  366  ;  his  conduct  to  Pan* 
ths,  368  ;  he  challenges  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  a  single  combat,  37(^ 
he  returns  to  Cyaxares,  371 ;  wh» 
give»him  his  daughter  in  marriage^ 
ib.  ;  Cyrus  marches  to  meet  die 
Babylonians,  377  ;  he  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  them  and  Ckb* 
sus  at  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  379^ 
he  makes  hiinself  master  of  Saodis, 
and  takes  Croesus  prisoner,  381;  he 
advances  to  Babylon,  and  takes 
it,  391 ;  conduct  of  Cyrus  aAer 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  394  ;  he 
shows  himself  with  great  pomp  to 
the  newly  conquered  people,  397; 
he  goes  to  Persia,  399 ;  at  hi^  re- 
turn he  carries  Cyaxares  to  Baby- 
km,  and  forms  the  plan  of  the  whole 
monarchy  in  concert  with  him, 
400  ;  a^er  the  death  of  Cyaxares,, 
he.  reigns  over  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, 401 ;  he  passes  a  famqus 
edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  ib.  ; 
last  years  of  Cyrus,  406  ;  his  dis- 
course with  his  children  before  bis 
death,  ib.  ;  praise  and  character 
of  Cyras,  407  ;  his  continual  at- 
tention to  render  the  divinity,  the 
worship  he  thought  due  to  hiro» 
380  ;  difference  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  in  respert  to  Cyrus  the 
Great,  412. 

Cyrus  tbuB  younger,,  son  of  Darius,  i^ 
made  governor  in  chief  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  by  h'w 
father,  ii.  154;  his  father  recals  him^ 
226  ;  afler  the  death  of'  Darius, 
be  forms  the  design  of  assassina- 
ting his  brother,  234  ;  he  is  senfr 
back  into  Asia  Minor,  ib*  ;  he 
secretly  raises  troops  against  hi» 
brother,  245  ;  be  sets  out  from 
Sardis,  246 ;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa« 
249  ;.  in  which  be  is  killed,  251  p 
character  of  Cyrus,  253. 

Cy  thera,  island  of  Greece  facing  La- 
conia,  i.  471. 


&:£DALA,  a  country  of  India  sub-      cide»  to  negotiate  with  Philip- king. 

jected  by  Alexander,  iii.  188.  of  Macedonia,  iv.  347. 

^mippu9j  Syracusao^  seat  by  Epi-  Damis  disputes  with  Aristomenes  the 
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succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Mese- 
nia  after  the  death  of  Euphsis^  i. 
94. 

Damocritus  deputed  to  Nabis  by  (he 
iEtolians,  iv.  20  ;  his  insoleDt  an- 
swer to  Q)itlntiu9,  27  ;  he  is  made 
prisoner  of  war  at  the  siege  of  He- 
raclea,  35. 

Damocritus,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Achaeans,  causes  war  to  be  declar- 
ed against  the  Lacedaemonians,  ir. 
207. 

t)amon,  friedd  of  Pjtbias  :  trial  to 
which  their  friendship  was  put,  if, 
416. 

Danaus  forms  a  design  to  murder  Se- 
sostris  his  brother,  i.  161  ;  he  re- 
tires into  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
seizes  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  162< 

Dancing  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  iL 
368. 

Daniel,  prophet,  is  carried  into  cap- 
tivity to  Babylon,  i.  330  ;  he 
explains  Nabuchodonosor's  first 
dream,  331  ;  and  the  second,  333; 
he  is  raised  to  the  principal  offices  of 
the  state,  332 ;  discovers  the  fraud 
of  the  priests  of  Bel,  and  causes 
^  the  dragon  to  be  killed,  334  ;  vis- 
*  ions  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  336 ;  he 
explains  to  Belshazzar  the  vision 
that  prince  had  at  a  banquet,  390; 
be  is  made  superintendant  of  the 
af&irs  of  the  empire,  400  ;  he  is 
thrown  into  the  lion's  den,  ib. ; 
at  his  request  Cyrus  grants  the 
edict  whereby  the  Jews  are  per- 
.  mitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  40 1 ; 
reflections  upon  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  493,  &c. 

Darics,  pieces  of  gold  struck  by  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  i.  401. 

Darius  the  Mede ;  Cyaxares  If.  king 
of  the  Medes,  so  called  in  scrips 
ture.  See  Cyaxares. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes ;  he  enters 
info  the  conspiracy  against  Smer- 
dis  the  Magian,  i.  422 ;  he  runs 
him  through  with  his  sword,  ib. ; 
he  is  made  king  of  Persia  by  an 
artifice  of  his  groom,  423 ;  the  es- 
teem he  accquires  by  his  wisdom 
and  prudence,  426  ;  he  quits  the 
name  of  Ochus  to  assume  that  of 


Dariuis,  623 ;  iflarriages  of  dari- 
tis,  ib.  ;  his  method  for  transmit- 
ting to  posterity  the  maimer  ia 
which  he    attained     the     evre- 
reignty,  624 ;  oid^  wlucbhe  es» 
tablisbes  io  the  adodtnistratioo  of 
the  finances  ib. ;  his  moderatim 
in  imposing  tributes,  ib. ;  the  Per- 
sians give  him  the  simame  of  tiK 
Merchant,  626  ;  he  sends  Demo- 
cedes  the  physicfafi  into  Chreeoet 
628;  he  confirms  the  edict  of  Cy- 
rus in  favour  of  the  Jews,  529 ; 
his  gratitude  to  Syk»on,  whom  he 
fe-estabJishesking  of  Samos,  630 ; 
Darius  reduces  Babylon  after  a 
siege  of  twenty  months,  632  ;  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  against  the  Scy- 
thians, 633 ;   Artabanus's  lemon- 
strances  to  Darius,  638  ;  barfaaraos 
action  of  Darius  to  the  three  chil- 
dren of  (Ebasus,   640 ;    Darius 
conquers  India,  644 ;  he  conceives 
the  design  of  making  himself  mas* 
ter  of  Naxus,  646;  the  lonians 
revdt  against  Darius,  ib. ;  he  re- 
establishes the  Tyrians  in    tfaeif 
ancient  privileges,  646;    resent- 
ment conceived  by  Darius  agaimC 
the  Athenians  who  bad  shared  in 
the  burning  of  Sardis,  648 ;  Us 
expedition  into  Greece,  661 ;  he 
sends  heralds  into  €lreece  to  sound 
the  states,  and  to  demand  their 
submission,  666 ;  bis  army  is  de- 
feated at  Marathon,  669 ;  Darius 
resolves  to  go  in  persoo  agarast 
Greece  add  Egypt,  563;  he  choos« 
es  his  successor,  ib. ;   bis  dealk 
and  epitaph,  664 ;  his  chancier, 
666. 

Darius,  eldest  son  of  Xerxes;  hit 
marriage  with  Artainfs,  ii.  60; 
he  is  murdered  by  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes,  66. 

Darius  Nolhus  takes  arms  against 
Sogdianus,  and  puts  htm  to  death, 
ii.  62 ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  Darius,  ib.  ;  be  causes 
his  brother  Arsites,  who  had  re- 
volted against  him,  Io  be  smother* 
ed  in  ashes,  163 ;  puts  a  stop  to 
the  rebellion  of  Pieuthenes,  ib. ; 
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Sfid  ptinishes  Ihe  (reason  of  Arlox-  fcommarid  of  the  armj  designed  for 
ares  his  principal  eunuch,  164  ;  Egypt,  ib.  ;  be  is  ordered  to  re- 
be  quelJs  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  155  j  duce  Aspis,  ib.  ;  he  revolts  against 
and  that  of  Media,  ib.;  be  gives      Artaxerxes,  and  gains  several  ad- 

-    the  government  of  Asia  Minor  to      vantages  over   the  troops  sent  a- 

.    Cyrus  his  younger  son,  ib  ;  re-      gainst  him,  306  ;  he  is  aSsassina- 
cals  bim  to  court,  226  ;  death  of      led  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  307. 
Darius  Nolhus,  232  ;  his  memo-  Datis   commands   the  armj  of  the 
rable  words  to  Artaxerxes  his  sue-      Persians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
cessor  at  his  death,  233.  1.  557. 

t)arius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnembn,  Debts,  laws  of  the  Egyptians  in  res- 
conspires  against  his  father's  life,  pect  to  those  who  contracted  debts, 
ii.  249  ;  his  conspiracy  is  discov-  i.  127  ;  Solon's  law  for  annihila- 
ered  and  punished  ib.  ting  debts,  499. 

Darius  Codomanus  is  placed  by  Ba-  Decelia ;  fort  of  Attica,  ii.  182  ;  is 
guas  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  ii.  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
519;  he  loses   tbe  battle  of  the       190. 

Granicus  against  Alexander,  iii.  83;  Deidamia,  daughter  ^acides,  wife 
be  orders  Mnemon  the  Rhodian  to  of  Demetrius  son  of  Antigonus^ 
carry  the  war  into  Macedonia,  iii.  326  ;  her  death  ib. 
88  ;  Darius  resolves  to  Command  in  Dejoces  forms  the  design  of  ascend* 
person,  ib.  ;  Caridenius,  bis  free  ing  tlie  throne  of  Media,  i.  337  ; 
remonstrances  to  Darius,  92  ;  fa-  he  is  chosen  king  hy  unanimous 
mous  victory  of  Alexander  over  consent,  ib. ;  conduct  of 'Dejoces 
Darius  near  the  city  of  Issus,  101;  in  governing  his  kingdom,  ib. ;  be 
'  Darius's   haughty  letter  to  Alex-       builds    Ecbataria,    338  ;     means 

*  ander,  105  ;  second  letter  of  Da-      which   he  uses  for  acquiring  the 
rius   to  Alexander,    120  ;  Daritis       respect  of  his  subjects,  339. 
receives  advice  of  his  wife's  death,  Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia  ;  Pom- 
132 ;  his  prayer  to  the  gods  upon      pey  gives  him  Armenia  Minor  iv. 
being  told  in   what    manner  she       405. 

bad  been    treated  by  Alexander,  Delos,  one  of   the   Cyclades  ;    tbe 
133  ;  Darius   pro})oses  new  con-       common  treasures   oC  Greece  de- 
ditions   of    peace  to    Alexander,       posited  in  that  island,  li.  61  ;  the 
which  arc  not  accepted  135  ;  fa-       Athenians  send  a  ship  every  year 
mous  battle  of  Arbela,    wherein       to  Delos,  330;  Archelaus  subjects 
Darius   is  defeated,  141  ;  retreat      Delos,  and  restores  it  to  the  Athe* 
•of  Darius  after  the   battle,    ib. ;       nians,  iv.  366. 
he    quits    Ecbatana,    150  ;    his  Delphos,  city  of  Phocis,  famous  ibr 
speech   to  his  principal  officers  to      Apollo's  oracle  there,  i.  43 ;  the 
induce  them  to  march  against  the      pythia  and  sybil  of  Delphi,  ib. ; 
enemy,  ib. ;  be  is  betrayed  and      oracle  of  Delphos  burnt  and  re- 
laid  in  chains  by  Bessus  and  Ne-      built.  47. 
barzanes,  152  ;  unhappy  death  of  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  i.  121. 
that  prince,  153  ;  his  last  words,  Deluge  of  Deucalion,  i.  476  ;  that  of 
ib.  ^gjgcs,  ib. 

Darius,k»ng  of  the  Medes,  is  subdu-  Demades  opposes  the  advice  of  De- 
ed by  Pompey  iv.  402.  roosthenes,  iii.  27  ;   he  is  taken 

t>atames,  Carian,  succeeds  his  father  prisoner  at  the  ftttle  of  Cheronxa, 
Camisares  in  the  government  of  52 ;  he  goes  ambassador  to  Alex- 
Leuco-Syria,  ii.  304  ;  he  reduces  ander  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  76  ; 
Thyus  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  he  prepares  the  decree  for  the 
itho  had  revolted  against  the  king  death  of  Demosthenes,  252  ;  D^- 
pf  Persia,  -305  ;  be  receives  the  mades,  with  his  son,  kiHe^d  266. 
Vol.  IV.  66 
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Demarata,  wife  of  Andranodonis  ; 
she  peisuades  her  husband  not  to 
submit  to  tlje  senate  of  Syracuse, 
iv.  339  ;  she  is  killed,  340. 

Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled 
the  throne  by  Cieomenes,  his  col- 
league, i.  556  ;  bis  fine  and  noble 
answer  to  Xerxes,  ii.  21- ;  vain 
and  insolent  demand  of  Demara- 
tus  to  Artaxerxes,  73. 

Demetrius  (Phalereus) ;  he  is  obligr 
ed  to  quit  Athens,  and  is  condemn- 
ed to  die  in  his  absence,  iii. 
254,  269  ;  Cassandcr  settles  him 
there  to  govern  the  republic,  273  ; 
bis  wisdom  and  ability  in  the  gov- 
ernment, ib.  &c.  ;  360  statues 
are  erected  to  him  out  of  gratitude, « 

300  ;  reflections  upon  that  great 
number  of  statues  erected  to  De- 
metrius Phalereus,.  304 ;  be  re- 
tires to  Thebes  after  the  taking  of 
Athens  by   Demetrius  Pbliocetes, 

301  ;  his  statues  are  thrown  down, 
and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at 
Athens,  303  ;  he  takes  refuge 
with  Cassander,  and  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  ib.  ;  he  is  made  intendant 
of  king  Ptolemy's  library,  339  ; 
bis  death,  348 ;  character  of  his 
eloquence  and  writings,  ib.  &c. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Autigonus,  sir- 
named  Poliorcetes  ;  his  character, 
iii.  290  ;  be  begins  to  make  him- 
self known  in  Asia  Minor,  ib. ;  he 
loses  a  battle  at  Gaza  against  Ptol- 
emy, 292  ;  he  gains  one  soon  af- 
ter against  Cilles,  the  same  Ptole- 
my's lieutenant,.  293  ;  he  is  sent, 
by  bis  father  to  Babylon  against 
Seleucus,  29G  ;  he  makes  Pto- 
lemy raise  the  siege  of  Hali- 
camassus,  ib.  ;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Athens,  300  ;  and  rein- 
states the  democrat ical  govern- 
ment, 302,  &c.  ;  excessive  grati- 
tude of  the  Athenians  to  him,  ib.. 
&c.  ;  his  marriage,  304  ;  be  be- 
sieges Salamin^  305,  &c.  ;  and 
takes,  it,  306 ;  he  receives  the  ti- 
tle of  king^  ib.  ;  his  conduct  in 
war  and  peace,  308,  &c. 

Demetrius  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
iii.  309 ;  be  makes  Cassander  raise 


the  siege  of  Athens,  320  ; 
sive  honours  which  he  receives  ia» 
that  city,  ib.  ;  he  marries  Deida- 
mia,  321  ;  he  is  proclaimed  gene- 
ral of  the  Greeks,  and  initiated  in> 
to  the  great  and  lesser  mysteries, 
ib.  ;  be  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  323;  Athens  shuts  her 
gates  against  him,  326  ;  he  takes 
that  city,.  328;  he  forms  the  de- 
sign of  subjecting  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 329  ;  he  loses  almost  at  the 
same  time  all  his  dominions  in 
Asia,  ib. ;  Demetrius,  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  Alexander,  Cassander's. 
son,  destroys  him,  and  is  proclaim- 
ed king  of  Macedonia,  330  ;  he 
makes  great  preparations  for  re- 
covering his  father's  empire  ia 
Asia,  331  ;  he  is  obliged  to  aban- 
don Macedonia,  332  ;  he  surren- 
ders himself  to  Seleucus,  who 
keeps  him  prisoner,  335 ;  bis 
death,  ib. 

Demetrius,,  son  and  predecessor  of 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  iii.  398 ;  bis. 
death,  402. 

Demetrius  of  Pharus,  prince  of  fllj-- 
ria,  iii.  412  ;  he  advises  Pbilip 
king  of  Macedonia  to  csirry  the 
war  into  Italy,  478. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, is  given  as  an  hostage  to^ 
the  Romans,  iii.  540 ;  the  Ro- 
mans send  bim  back  to  bis  father, 
IV.  36 ;  Philip  sends  Demetrius  to 
Rome,  iv.  74  ;  Demetrius  justifies 
bis  father  to  the  Romans,  85  ;  be 
returns  into  Macedonia,  86  ;  Per- 
seus's  secret  plot  against  his  broth- 
er Demetrius,  88  ;  be  accuses  bim 
to  bis  father,  90  ;  Demetrius^s  de- 
fence against  the  accusations  of 
Perseus,  94 ;  Philip  causes  bim  to 
be  put  to  death,  100. 

Dcmetriqs  Soter,  after  having  been 
long  aa  hostage  at  Rome,  demands* 
permission  to  return  into  Syria  io 
vain,  iv-  227;  he  flfes  from  Rome, 
332  ;  be  ascends  the  throne  of 
Syria,  and  receives  the  simame 
of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  ib.; 
he  makes  war  against  ibe  Jews^. 
ib. ;  he  places  Holophcmes  upoD 
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^Ifae  throne  of  Cappadocia,  235  ; 
/the  Romans  acknowledge  him 
king  of  Syria,  ib.  ;  he  abandons 
himself  to  feasting  and  voluptuous- 
ness, ib. ;  conspiracy  against  him, 
ib. ;  he  endeavours  to  engage  the 
Jews  in  his  interests,  ib. ;  be  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  237. 

.Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetri- 
us Soter,  claims  the  crown  of  Syr- 
ia, iv.  238  ;  he  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ib.  ; 
he  drives  Alexander  tbe  usurper 
out  of  Syria,  and  remains  in  quiet 
|)osse&sion  of  the  throne,  239  ;  ex- 
cesses of  Demetrius,  2  JO  ;  Jona- 
than sends  him  aid  against  the 
people  of  Antioch,  2:1;  be  is 
driven  out  of  Syria,  ib..;  bis  man- 
ner of  living  at  Laodicea,  wbither 
he  had  retired,  243  ;  he  is  taken 
.prisoner  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  ib.  ;  he  marries 
Rodoguna,  daughter  of  Mithridates, 
.king  of  Parthia,  ib.  ;  he  makes 
ineffectual  attempts  to  return  into 
his  kingdom,  252  ;  he  recovers 
his  dominions,  254  ;  he  is  defeat- 
ed in  a  battle  by  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  257  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Demetrius  Euchares  is  established 
king  at  Damascus,  iv.  267. 

Demiurges,  magistrates  among  the 
Acheeans,  iii.  531. 

Democedes,  physician  of  Crotona  ; 
he  cures  Darius,  i.  526  ;  history 
of  that  physician,  ib. ;  he  returns 
into  Greece,  528  ;  he  settles  at 
Crotona,  where  he  marries  the 
daughter  of  Milo  tbe  Athleta,  ib. 

Pemosthenes  is  chosen  by  tbe  Athe- 
nians commander  of  a  fleet  for  the 
aid  of  Nicias  in  Sicily,  ii.  189 ; 
he  makes  an  attempt  against  Sy- 
racuse without  6uccess,  194  ;  he 
is  reduced  to  surrender  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Syracusans,  ii.  200; 
he  is  put  to  death,  202. 

Demosthenes  the  orator;  abridge- 
ment of  his  life  to  tbe  time  when 
he  begins  to  appear  in  the  tribu- 
Bal  pf  harangues,  ii.  519  ;  he  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  public, 
iuad  encourages  the  Athenians  a- 


gainst  the  preparations  for  the  war 
of  Artaxerxes,  509  ;  his  oration 
in  favour  of  the  Mogaloj>olitans, 
510  ;  he  speaks  for  the  Rhodians, 
512  ;  he  proposes  and  occasions 
the  passing  of  a  law  for  tbe  equip- 
ment of  fleets,  which  annuls  a- 
nother,  very  heavy  upon  the  poor- 
er citizens,  524  ;  his  discourse  in 
defence  of  tbe  law  that  granted  ex- 
emptions, 627  ;  Demosthenes, 
upon  occasion  of  Philip's  attempt 
to  seize  Thermopyla*,  harangues 
the  Athenians,  and  animates  tbem 
against  that  prince,  iii.  25 ;  he  is 
sent  amdassador  to  Philip,  31 
his  oration  upon  the  peace,  35 
that  upon  the  Chersonesus,  36 
Demosthenes  presses  the  Atheni 
ans  to  declare  for  tbe  Lacedaemo- 
nians against  Philip,  38 ;  his 
philippics,  41  ;  his  oration  to  frus- 
trate the  effects  of  Philip's  letter 
to  the  Athenians,  43  ;  his  advice 
aAentbe  taking  of  Elatea  by  that 
{)rince,  48  ;  he  is  sent  upon  an 
embassy  to  Thebes,  49  ;  be  flies 
in  the  battle  of  Cha  ronea,  52  ;  he 
is  cited  to  a  trial  before  the  peo- 
ple, who  acquit  him,  and  do  him 
great  honours,  53 .;  iEschines  ac* 
cuses  him,  55  ;  generosity  of  De- 
mosthenes to  his  accusers,  56 ; 
his  immoderate  joy  for  Philip's 
death,  59  ;  he  animates  the  people 
against  Alexander,  74  ;  he  pre- 
vents the  Athenians  from  deliver- 
ing up  the  orators  to  Alexander, 
76  ;  Demosthenes  suffers  himself 
to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  214  ; 
he  is  condemned  and  banished, 
215 ;  he  is  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, 248  ;  he  quits  Athens  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Antipatcr,  252  ; 
•he  is  condemned  to  die,  ib. ;  he 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison, 
254  ;  the  Athenians  erect  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  to  him,  ib. 
Dercylladas  simamed  Sisiphus,  re* 
ceives  the  command  of  the  Lace- 
dR-monian  troops  in  the  room  of 
Thymbron,  ii.  271  ;  he  take* 
£tolia  from  Mid  ins,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  by  putting  hit 
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iDOtber-in-!aw  to  death,  272  ;  he 
shuts  up  the  isthmus  of  the  Thra- 
clan  Chersonesus,  ih.  ;  truce 
concluded  between  Dercyllidas, 
Pharnabasus,  and  Tissaphernes, 
273. 

Deserters  ;  Charondas'§  law  in  res- 
pect to  them,  ii.  122, 

Deucahon,  king  of  Thessaly,  i.  478; 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  ib. 

Peuceli us,  chief  of  the  people  called 
Sicilians;  his  history,  ii.  118. 

Diaeus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ach- 
sans  sows  discord  amongst  them, 
iv.  208,  &c.  ;  he  takes  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
room  of  Critolaus,  210  ;  bis  un- 
fortunate end,  211. 

Dialects  ;  the  four  dialects  of  thei 
Greeks,  i.  479. 

Dicearchus,  ancient  admiral  of  Phil- 
ip king  of  Macedonia,  and  ac- 
complice with  Scopas  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  iv.  H. 

Dicearchus,  brother  of  Thoas,  gene- 
ral of  the  ^tolians,  he  is  deputed 
by  them  to  Antiochus,  iv.  20. 

Dido,  hi^r  history,  i.  186,  kc, 

Dinocrates,  architect ;  he  presides  in 
the  building  the  temple  of  Dian^ 
at  Ephesus,  iii.  84  ;  singular  de- 
sign of  a  temple  proposed  by  him 
to  Ptolemy  Philadefphus,  392. 

pinomenes,  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  army  sent  by  the  Syracu- 
sans  to  the  aid  of  Alarcelus,  iv. 
352. 

Diodes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Syracusans  ^  his  advice  conceni- 
iog  the  Athenian^  taken  in  Sicily, 
ii.  201. 

piodorus,  Athenian,  opposes  putting 
to  death  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene,  ii.  143. 

Diogenes  the  cynic  refuses  to  be  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
Eleusina,  i.  37  ;  he  receives  a  vi- 
sit from  Alesiander  the  Great,  iii. 
78. 

piomedon,  one  of  the  generals  con- 
demned to  die  for  leaving  the  bod- 
ies unburied  of  those  who  were 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Arginusas  ^ 


his  speech  before  bis  death,  it. 

^24. 

Dion  of  Syracuse ;  his  character,  kc 
friendship  with  Plato,  ii.  399  ;  be 
persuades  Dionysius  the  elder  to 
have  some  conversation  with  Pla- 
to, 400  ;  his  marriage  with  Arete, 
daughter  of  Dionysius,  413  ;  hiq 
generosity  to  Dionysius  the  young- 
er, 416  ;  he    becomes  odious  to 
the  courtiers,   417  ;  Dion  deter- 
mines Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  to 
his  court,    519   ;    the    courtiers 
spare   no  pains  to   discredit  him 
with  Dionysius,  ib. ;  he    is  ban- 
ished, 422  ;  he  resides  at  Athens, 
423  ;  he  visits  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,    ib.  ;     Dionysius    causey 
Dion's  estates    and    effects  to  be 
sold,  425  ;  and  makes    his  wiib 
Ai'ete  marry    Timocritus,    425 ; 
Dion   determines  to    attack  him 
with  open  force,  426,  &c. ;  be  em- 
barks on  board  two  merchant  ships 
for  Syracuse,  427  ;  he  appears  be- 
fore the   walU  of  the  city,  428  ; 
success   of    his  enterprise,   ib.  ; 
he  defeats  the  troops  of  Dionysi- 
us, 429  ;  ingratitude  of  the  Syra- 
cusans to  Dion,  430  ;  he  retires  to 
Leontium,  432  ;  he  is  recalled  by 
the   Syracusans,  ib. ;  he  delivers 
Syracuse,  and  pardons  his  enemies, 
435,  &c.  ;  Dion   enter?  the  cita- 
del,  which  is  surrendered  to  him 
by  the  son   of  Dionysius,  and  is 
reconciled  to  his  wife  Arete,  436 ; 
reflection  on  Dion's  modesty,  ib.; 
he  suffers  Heraclides  to  be  put  to 
death,   437  ;  Callippus  conceives 
the  design   of  assassinating  Dion, 
and  puts  it  in  execution,  438. 

Dion,  famous  philosopher,  sent  by 
the  Egyptians  ambassador  toRome, 
against  Ptolemy  Auletes,  iy.  411. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse; his  peculiar  characteristic, 
ii.  388  ;  means  which  he  uses  foe 
possessing  himself  of  the  tyranny, 
lb. ;  he  is  appointed  generalissi- 
mo with  unlimited  power,  392; 
he  succeeds  in  having  guards  as- 
signed him,  393  ;  and  efllpblislH 
es  himself  tyrant,  ib.  [  attempts  t\ 
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Syracuse  and    in   Sicily  against      onysius  treats  with  Timoleon,  who 

him,  395  ;  he  makes  preparation       sends  him  to  Corinth,  445;  wise 

for  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians,      answer  of  Dionjsius  to  a  stranger, 

397  ;  the  people  of  Rhegium  re-       446. 

fuse  to  allay  themselves  with  the  Diopitlies,  chief  of  the  colony  sent  by 

tyrant,   399  {     he    marries    two      the  Athenians  into  the  Chersonesus, 

wives  at  the  same  time,  ib. ;  his       makes  an  irruption  into  the  lands 

friendship  and  deference  for  Dion,       of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iii. 

jb. ;  he  besieges  and  takes  Motya,       36  ;    be   is  accused  by  Philip's 

401  ;  he  is  defeated  at  sea,  402  ;       pensioners,  and  defended  by  De- 

the  Syracusan  troops  gain  an  ad-       mosthenes,  ib. 

vantage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Discoboli   ;     those    who    exercised 

the   absence  of  Dionysius,  403 ;       themselves  in  throwing  the  discus, 

new  movements  at    Syracuse  a-       i.  56. 

gainst  him,   ib. ;  he  entirely  de-  Discus,  kind  of  athletic  combat,  i. 

feats  the  Carthaginians,  and  obli-       56. 

ges  them  to  quit  Sicily,  405  ;  he  Distribution   of  lands   instituted   at 

punishes  the  inhabitants  of  Rbe-       Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  i.  483  ;  re- 

gium,   406;   violent    passion    of      flections    upon     that     institution, 

Dionysius  for    poetry,  407  ;  re-       490. 

flections  upon   that  taste  of  his,  Dodanim,  the  fourth  ol  the  sons  of 

408  ;  he  sends  his  brother  Tbeari-       Javin,  i.  473. 

•    des  to  Olympa,  to  dispute  the  pri-  Dodona,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  41. 
zesof  the  chariot-race  and  poetry.  Dolphins,  machine  of  war. 
ib. ;  new  enterprises  of  Dionysius  Domitus   iE^obarbus   sent  commis- 
against  the   Carthaginians,  409  ;       sioner  by  the  Romans  into  Acbaia, 
he  carries  the  prize  of  poetry  at       where  he  commits  the  most  enor- 
Athens,  ib.  ;  death  of  Dionysius,       mous  oppressions,  iv.  194. 
412;  his  character,  413.  Donations,  how  regulated  by  Solon, 

pionysius  the  younger  succeeds  his  ^     i.  502. 

father,  ii.  416 ;  his  conduct'in  the  Doric  dialect,  i.  479. 

beginning  of  his  reign,  417  ;  his  Doris,   country  of  ancient  Greece; 

good  qualities,  418  ;  Dion  indu-       origin  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  479. 

ces   Dionysius  to  cause  Plato  to  Doris,  second  son  of  Hellenus,  gives 

come  to  his  court,  419  ;  in  what       his  name  to  Doris,  i.  478. 

manner  Plato   is  received  there,  Dorylaus,  one  of  Mitbridates's  gen- 

420 ;  wonderlLil  change  occasion-       erals,  is  defeated  by  Sylla  in  the 

ed  by  the  presence  of  that  philos-       plains  of  Orchomenos,  iv.  371. 

opher,  ib.  ;    Dionysius  banishes  Poryphori  ;  body  of  troops,  guards 

Dion,  422  ;  he   dismisses    Plato,       of  the  kings  ot  Persia,  i.  439. 

ib.  ;  he  presses  him   to  return  to  Draco,  legislator  of  Athens,  i.  497  ; 

Syracuse,  ib.  ;  with  which  Plato       his  laws  are  annulled  by  Solon, 

complies,  424  ;  Dionysius  grants       500. 

Plato  permission   to    return   into  Prypetis,  Hephrestion^s  widow  ;   she 

Greece,  425  ;  embassy  from  Di-       is  destroyed  perfidiously  by  Rox- 

onysius  to  Dion,  who  had  posses-       ana,  iii.  247. 

>ed  himself  of   Syracuse,   429 ;  Duilius,  consul,  commands  the  fleet 

defeat  of  Dionysius*8  troops,  ib. ;       fitted  out  by  the  Romans,  i.  213; 

method  which  he  uses  for  render-       he  is  the  first  of  the  Romans  who 

ing   Dion  suspected,  ib.  ;  be  re?       triumphed  for  a  victory   at  sea, 

tires  into  Italy,  431  ;  he  re-as-       214. 

cends  the  throne,  441  ;  Icetas  ob-  Dymnus  conspires  against  Alexander, 

liges   hMi  to  shut  himself  up  in       iii.  161  ;  he  runs  himself  through 

f^  citadel  of  Syracuse,  444  ;  Di-      with  his  sword,  ib. 
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fiCBATANA,  capital  city  of  Me-  death  to  eating  impurie  meats,  i% 

dia  ;  iU  foundation,  i.  338.  1 18. 

Scnome,  citjof  Sicily,  famous  for  a  Eleazar,  one  of  the  son's  of  Mattathi- 

victory  of  the   Romans  over  the  as,  •sacrifices  himself  in  a  battle  to 

•Carthaginians,  i.  213.  delmr  his  people,  iv.  2328. 

JBducation  of   children   among    the  Eleazar,  oi  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 

Persians,    i.    353   ;    at    Sparta,  forms  a  false   accusation   agaiiut 

485;  in  Crete,  ii.  351  ;  at  Atb-  Hyrcanus,  iv.  263. 

ens,  368  ;  it    was   regarded  by  Electrion,  king  of  Mycenae,  i.  475. 

those  nations  as  an  essential  part  Eieusis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where 

of  government,  i.  48b.  the    Athenians  celebrated  a  feast 

Action,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i.  36. 

defeated    'by    Clitus,    who  com-  £lis,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where 

manded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  ii.  the    Olympic  games  -were  cele- 

251.  brated,  i.  49,  470. 

£gesimachus,  officer  in  Alexander's  Eliza,  son  of  Javan,  fiettles  in  Pefe- 

.     army  ;  rashness  4hat  cosUhim  his  ponnesus,  i.  473, 

life,  iii.  191.  Elos,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta, 

£gesta,  city  of  Sicily ;  its  founda-  subjected  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 

tton,  ii.  226 ;  its  inhabitants  im-  i.  89. 

plore  aid  of  Athens  against   the  Embalming.     Manner  of  embalming 

Syracusans,  168.  bodies  amongst   the  Egyptians,  L 

Sgypt  'divided   into   three   parts,  L  134. 

409  ;  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  £miliu$,(Paulus)  is  choeen consul,  iv. 

ib. ;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptano-  163  ;  he  sets  out  for  Macedonia, 

mis,  1 10 ;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Del-  165  ;  exact  and  severe  discipline 

ta,  121 ;  fertility  of  Egypt,  141  ;  which  he  establishes  in  his  army, 

Egyptian  monarchy,  144 ;  Egypt  169  ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory 

subjected  by  the  Persians,    414.  over   Perseus    near    the  city  of 

Bgyptians-;    manners,  and    customs  Pydna,  175,  &c. ;  he  pursues  Per- 

of  the  Egyptians  i.  124  ;  of  their  ^us  in  his  flight,  177  ;  that  prince 
kings  and  government,  125  ;  of      puts  himself  ifito  his  hands,  179; 

their  laws,    127  ;  of  the  priests  Paulus  Emilius    is   continued  in 

4ind  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  128;  Ihe  command  of  the  amry  in  Ma* 

absurd  worship  of  different  divin-  -cedonia,  1^1  ;  during  the  winter- 

ities  1 30  ;  reasons  for  this  wor-  quarter  he  visits  the  most  famous 

ship,    131  ;    funeral  ceremonies,  cities  of  Greece,  ib.  ;   upon  his 
133  ;  of  the  soldiery  and  wars  of      return  to  Amphipolis  be  imparts 

the  Egyptians,  136  ;  of  the  man-  to  the  Macedonians  the  regulation* 

ner  in  which  they  cultivated  the  made  by  himself  and  the  senate 
arts   and  sciences,  137;  of  their       in  respect  to  Macedonia,  183, &c; 

husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  arti-  he  gives  a  great  feast  there,  184 ; 

sans,  138.  he  ^ts  out  for  Rome  by  the  way 

£ion,  city  of  Thrace  ;  unhappy  fate  of  Epirus,  the  cities  ef  which  be 

of  that  city,  ii.  74.  abandons  to  be  'plundered  by  the 

Elatcea,  city  of  Phocis,  falls  into  Phil-  -troops,  185;  he  enters  Rome  ia 

ip's  hands,  iii.  47.  triumph,  1^. 

Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  high-priest  Emiiius,  deputy  from  the  Romans, 

of  the  Jews,  exercises  that  office  goes  to  Fhilip,  who  had  besieged 

during  the  minority  of  Onias,  iii.  Abydps,  and  exhorts  him  io  the 

33 1 .  name  of  the  senate  to  Hy  down  his 

£leazar,  doctor  of  the  law,  prefers      arms,  iii.  516  ;  he  goes  to  EgS^F^ 
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t8 1^  possessioD  of  the  guardian-  Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  L  470^ 
ship  of  the  king,  for  the  Roman  Eretria,  city  of  Eub(£a,  supports  the 
people,  ib.  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  tbe» 

fimihus  (L.  Paulus,)  is  elected  con-       Persians,  i.  548  ;  it  is  destroyed 
sul  with  Varro,  i.  253  ;  he  is  kil-       by  the  Persians,  556. 
led  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  255.      Esariiaddon  ascends  the  throne  of  As»- 

£milius  (Q.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of      syria,  i.  328;  he  takes  Babylon 
the  design  to  poison  him,  iii.  369.       and  the  country  of  Israel,  329;  he 

JSpaminondas,  Theban,  his  charac-  carries  away  Manasseh  king  of 
ter,  ii.  457 ;  his  conduct  in.  the  Judah,  ib.  ;  his  death,  ib.. 
conspiracy  against  the  tyrants  of  EscuIapiuSj  inventor  of  medicine,  i. 
Thebes,  458  ;  he  goes  to  Sparta  449  ;  his  knowledge  occasions  hi» 
to  treat  of  peace,  466  ;  he  gains  a  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
great  victory  over  the  Lacedaemo-       gods,  ib. 

nians  near  Leuctra,  469  ;  he  ra-  Esdras  obtains  permission  of  Artax- 
Tages  Laconia,  471  ;  and  ad  van-  erxes  Longimanus  to  return  to  Je- 
ces  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  472  ;  rusalem,  ii.  83 ;  he  disposes  the 
at  his  return  he  is  accused  before  holy  scriptures  into  their  proper 
the  people  and  acquitted,  473  ;  order,  84. 
fie  marches  against  Alexander  Esther  causes  the  fatal  edict  of  Ahas- 
tyrant  of  Pherse,  and  delivers  Pe-  uems  against  the  Jews  to  be  re- 
lopidas  out  of  his  hands^  481 ;  he  voked,  i.  430. 
returns  to  Thebes,  ib.;  he  is  placed  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamin,  ii.  296  ; 
at  the  head  of  the  Theban  army,  brief  history  of  that  prince,  297  ;. 
484  ;  his  second  attempt  against  his  war  with  Artaxentes  MhemoD, 
Sparta,  ib.  ;  his  famous  victory  ib.  &g.  ;  bis  death,  491  ;  char- 
at  Mantinea,  487  ;  he  is  mortally  acter  and  praise  of  Evagoras,  299. 
wounded  in  the  battle,  ib.  ;  his  Evagoras,  son  of  Nicocles,  is  deprived 
death  and  praise,  488.  of  the  throne  of  Salamin  by  Prota- 

Ejphesus,  city  of  Ionia  i.  477.  tagoras,   ii.  513  ;  he  demands  ia 

Ephori,  magistrates  of  Sparta  ;  their      vain  to  be  reinstated,  51 5;  tragical 
institution,  i.  482  ;  their  authori-       endof  that  prince,  516. 
ty,  ib.  Evander  of  Crete,  general  of  the  aux- 

Epic  poem,  its  origin,  i.  68.  iliaries  to  Perseus,  is  sent  by  that 

Epycides,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  Han-  prince  to  assassinate  Eumenes,  iv» 
nibaltoHieronymus,  remains  with  140;  he  prevents  Perseus  from 
that  prince,  iv.  337  ;  after  the  improving  the  advantage  he  had 
death  of  Hieronymus  he  demands  gained  over  the  Romans,  151 ;  at- 
to  return  to  Hannibal,  339  ;  he  tacbment  of  Evander,.  to  Perseus, 
is  elected  magistrate  at  Syracuse,  177;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be 
341  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  killed,  178. 
Leontium,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  Eboea,  isle  of  Greece,  i.  471  ;  sub- 
Harcellus,  342  ;  he  usurps  su-  jected  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  101  ;. 
preme  authority  at  Syracuse  after  the  Lacedaemonians  seize  it,  204  ; 
having  caused  the  magistrates  to  Antiochus  takes  that  island,  i v.  31; 
he  put  to  death,  343 ;  he  retires  to  it  is  soon  after  taken  from  him  by 
Agrigentum,  whenhe  sees  Marcel-  the  consul  Acilius,  34, 
lus  master  of  Syracuse,  349.  Euclid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Me- 

Bpidamnum,  or   Dirrachium,  mari-       garean   sect  ;  his  ardour  to  hear 
time  city  of  Macedonia,  ii.  102.         Socrates,  ii.  316. 

Epigonus ;  signification  of  that  word,  Euclidas,  Lacedaemonian.     His  bro- 
iii.  213.  ther  Cleomenes,   king  of  Sparta, 

Spirus  ;  geographical  description  of      makes  him   reign  with   him,  iii. 
it,  i.  479.  429;  he  is  routed  at  the  battle  ot 
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Selasia/tvhere  he  coidmahded  part      assassination,   l40 ;  and  iheh  hf 
of  the  army,  440.  poison,  ib. ;   Eumenes  gives  ear 

Eudamidas,  Lacedsemoniaii,  com-  to  the  proposals  of  Perseus,  166  ; 
mands  in  A  war  against  Olyntbus,  be  is  suspected  by  the  Romans 
ii.  454.  and  cannot  obtain  permission  tor 

Evilmerodach,  king  of  Babylon,  L  ^nter  Rome,  197  ;  the  senate  send 
334.  commissioners  to  enqtkire  into  bis 

Enmenes,  general  in  Alexander's  ir-  conduct,  ib. ;  death  of  Eamenes, 
my;  provinces  that  fell  tohimaf-  ib. ;  his  praise,  199;  famous  Ii* 
ter  that  prince's  death,  iii.  246  ;  brary  founded  by  him  at  Perga« 
his  marriage  with  Barsina,  247 ;       mus,  ib. 

he  retires  to  Perdiccas,  who  puts  Etimolpid<e,  priests  of  Ceres,  soc- 
him  into  possession  of  Cappado-  cessors  of  Eumoipus,  who  first  ex- 
cia,  259  ;  victory  of  Eumenes  ercised  that  office,  i.  37. 
over  Neoptoleraus,  and  then  over  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed 
Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  togeth-  in  a  popular  commotion,  i.  90. 
er,  262  ;  he  is  is  defeated  bj  An-  Eiunuchs.  The  use  of  them  rotnoda- 
tigonus,  and  retires  into  the  castle  ced  by  Cyrus  in  the  east,  i.  397; 
of  Nora,  where  he  was  besieged,  credit  and  power  which  they  ac- 
265  ;  battles  between  Eumenes  quired  with  their  princes,  ib,  ii. 
and  Antigonus,  284  ;  he  is  betray-       518. 

ed  by  his  troops,  287  ;  delivered  Euphaes,  king  Messenia,  is  attacked 
up  to  Antigonus,  288  ;  and  put  to  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  i.  91  ;  be 
death,  ib.  ;  praise  of  Eumenes,  is  wounded  in  battle  near  Ithoroa, 
ib.  92  ;  adjudges  the  prize  of  valor 

Eumenes,  I.  nephew  of  Phileteres,       to  Aristomenes,  94  ;  be  dies  of  his 
succeeds  his  uncle  in  the  kingdom       wounds,  ib. 
of  Pergamus,  iii.  385 ;  be  gains  Eupolis,  comic  poet,  i.  77. 
a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  So-  Eurolochus,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
ter,  who  came  to  possess  himself      Magnetes,  influences  them  against 
of  his  dominions,  ib.  ;  he  attacks       the  Romans,  iv.  25. 
Antiochus  Hierax,  who  was  enga-  Euripides  heads  a  detachment  of  the 
ged  in  a  war  against  his  brother,       El»)ans  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
399  ;  be  abandons  himself  to  ex-       Sicyon,  iii.  466  ;  he  falls  into  the 
cesses,  which  occasion  his  death,       hands  o(  Philip,  ib. 
ib.  Euripides,  tragic  poet,  i.  68  ;  char- 

Eumenes  11.  succeeds  his  father  At-       acterofthat  poet,  72. 

talus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Euriptodemus  takes  upon  him  the  de- 
iii.  535 ;  he  refuses  the  alliance  fence  of  the  generals  condemned 
of  AnticKhus,  iv.  21  ;  he  is  besieg-  by  the  Athenians  afler  the  battle 
ed  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus,  39  ;  of  Arginusae,  225. 
the  Romans  deliver  him  ib. ;  dis-  Eurybiades,  Lacedtemonian,  ap- 
pute  between  Eumenes  and  the  pointed  generalissimo  of  the 
Rhodians  concerning  the  Greek  Greeks  in  preference  to  Themis- 
cities  of  Asia,  48  ;  be  offers  a  tocles,  ii.  24  ;  the  latter  deler- 
considcrable  sum  to  the  Achxans,  mines  to  fight  in  the  straits  of  Sa- 
and  with  what  view,  68  ;  war  of  lamin,  33  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
Eumenes  with  Prussias,  80  ;  and  decree  him  the  prize  of  valor,  37. 
Pharnaces,  84  ;  he  sends  deputies  Eurydice,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
to  Rome  to  complain  of  him,  ib. ;  Macedonia,  prevails  upon  Ipbi- 
he  goes  to  Rome  himself  to  inform  crates,  by  her  entreaties  to  rein- 
the  Romans  of  the  secret  intrigues  state  her  children  upon  the  throoc 
of  Perseus,  138  ;  Perseus  endeav-  of  their  father,  iii.  II. 
ours  to  rid  himself  of  Eumenes  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Aridaeus  ;  Olym- 


{)ja^  causes  her  to  be  pal  to  death,  solute  power  of  the  kings  in  favour 

iii.  268.  of  the  people  i.  90. 

Eur/dice,  Athenian,  wife  of  Ophe-  Euthydemus,  appointed   hj  the  A* 

les,  iii.  299  ;  after  her  husband's  thenians  to  command  jointly  with 

death,     she    niarries    Demetrius,  Nicias^  forced  that  general  to  en- 

,    304.  gage  in  a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  isl 

Eurydice,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  beat,  ii.  192. 

marries  her  daughter   Ptolemaida  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  makes 

to  Demetrius,  iii.  334.  an  honourable  peace  with  Anti- 

Eurymedon4  general  of  the  Atbeni-  ochus,  who  intended  to  dethrone 

ians,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  great  him,  iii.  610. 

fine,  and  why,  ii.   167 ;  be  goes  Exiles,  name  eiven  the  citizens  ex- 

into  Sicily   lb  the  aid  of  Nicias,  pelled  by  Nabis  from  Sparta,  iii. 

189  ;   he  is  killed    in  a  battle^  506;  supported  by  the  Achsans, 

196.  they    commit    great   cruelties  at 

Eurysthenes,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  89.  Sparta,  W.  68  ;  they  accuse  the 

Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  king  of  Spar-  *  Achaeans   at    Rome,   72  ;  conse- 

ta,  renounces  some  part  of  the  ab^  quence  of  that  accusation,  73« 
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FABIU9  Maximus  (Qpintus)  is  ap-  coin^ul,  and  marches  against  Phil- 
pointed  dictator,  i.  250;  hissbw  ip  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  525; 
conduct  in  respect  to  Hannibal,  ib.  he  gaiits  a  first  advantage  over  that 
the  people  give  Minucius,  general  prince,  528  ;  different  expeditions 
of  the  horse,  equal  power  with  of  Flamininus  in  Phocis,  528  ;  he 
him,  262  ;  FabiuS  extricates  him  is  continued  in  the  command  as 
out  of  a  danger  in  Which  his  ill  proconsul,  632  ;  he  has  an  inef'^ 
conduct  had  engaged  him,  ib.  fectual  inteirview  with  Philip,  ib. ; 

t'abius  Maximus,  son  of  Paiilus  M-  be  gains  a  great  victory  over  that 

milius,    diMinguishes    himself  in  prince  near  Scotusa  and  Cynosce- 

.    the  war  against  Perseus,  iv.  171.  pbale,    538  ;     and    concludes    a 

Fabricius  \i  disputed  by  the  Romand  peace    with    him,  640  ;  honours 

to  PyrrhuS,    iii.  365  ;  he   com*  and  applauses  which  he  receives 

mands   in   the    war    against  that  in  the  Isthmian  games,  543;  be 

prince«369.  makes  war  against  Nabis,  iv.  12; 

Fannius  (C.)  Rdmaii  officet',  distin-  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  15  ;  and 
guishes    himself  at   the  siege  of      grants  him  peace,  16;  he  triumphs 

Carthage,  i.  296*  at  Rome,  18. 

JF^Jmbriai,^  Commander  of  the  Romans  Flaminius.  (C.)   consul,  marches  a- 

in  A8ia4  defeats  the  troops  of  Mith-  gainst  Hannibal,  i.  248  ;  be  isde- 

ridates^  iv.  3^2  )  be  kills  Flaccus,  feated  and  killed  near  the  lake  of 

seizes    that   consul's    army,  and  Thrasymenus,  249. 

marches  against  Mithrtdates,  374  ;  Four  hundred  men  invested  with  all 

iipdn    being  a  bandoned    by    his  authority  at  Athens,  and  abuse  it 

troopS)  he  kilb  himself  in  despair,  tyrannically,  ii.  209  ;  their  power 

375.  is  annulled,  211. 

Flaccus  (L.  Valerius)  if  elected  con-  Friarius,  one  of  LucuUus's  lieuten* 

sttl,  and   DHarches  against  Mithri-  ant^,  is  defeated  by  Mithrldates, 

dates,  371  ;  be  is  killed  by  Fim-  iv.  395. 

bria,  374.  Funerals.     Funeral   ceremonies    in 

Flamininus    (QMiutios)    is    elected  £gypl>i*  133. 
Vol.  IV.    "              67 
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GABINIUS,    Pompey's   lieutenant,  claim  him  king,    194 ;  tiis  wisi 

subjects   part  of  Syria,  iv.  403  ;  conduct  during  bis  reign,  ii.  113'; 

he  commands  there  as  proconsul,  bis  death,  114;  respect  which  the 

413;  upon  the  earnest  instances  Syracusans  retained  for  his  memo- 

of  Pompey  he  re-establishes  Ptole-  ry,  ib. 

my    Auietes    upon^  the  throne  of  Gelon,  son  of  Hiero,  espouses  tbe 

Egypt,  414.  party  of  the  Carthaginians  agaiost 

Gadates,  prince  of  Assyria,  submits  the  Romans,  ir.  334. 

to  Cyrus,  i.  369.  Gentius,   king  of    lllyria,  becomes 

Gagemela,  or  Camel's  house,  place  suspected   by    the    Romans,  ir. 

famous  for  Alexander's  second  vic^  141 ;  he  makes  an  alliance  with 

tory  over  Darius,  i    541.  Pesseus,  166;  he  declares  against 

Gala,   Masinissa's   fatl)er,  joins  the  the  Romans,  and  imprisoos  their 

Carthaginians  against  the  Romans,  ambassadors,    168  ;  the  Romans 

i.  280.  send   the   prrelor  Anicius  against 

Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  a  province  him,  ib. ;  he  is  obliged  to  throw 

of  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  by  the  himself  at  his  feet,    aod  implore 

Gauls  after    their   irruption    into  his  mercy ,  ib. ;  Anicius  sends  him 

Greece,  iii.  366.  to  Rome  with  all  his  famiij,  169. 

Games,'  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gisgo,  son  of  Hamilcar,  is  punish' 

ancients,  i.  48  ;  solemn  games  of  ^-for  bis  father's  ill  success,  and 

Greece;     the  Olympic,   the  Py-  is  banished,  i:  194. 

thian,  the  Nermean^    the  Isthmi-  Gisgo,  Carthaginian,  eodtxmsn  to 

an,    49  ;  reward  granted  to  the  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  merce- 

victors  in>  those  games,  62.  naries,    i.    226 ;    Spcodius  their 

Ganymede,  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  sup-  general  puts  him  todeath,  227. 
plants      Achillas,     and    becomes  Gisgo  endeavours  to  prevent  ihe  Car- 
prime   minister  of  Egypt   in  his  thaginians  from  accepting  the  coifr 
place,  iv.  420 ;  his  stratagems  a-  ditions    of    peace  propwed  by 
gainst  Caesar   during  his  war  in  Scipio,  i.  268.                     . 
Egypt,  ib.  &c.  Glabrio  (Man.  Acilius)  oblam»BiUP' 

Gaos,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes^  revolts  ynia  and  Pontus  for  hisprovma. 

against  that  prince,  and  on  what  where   Lucullus  had  coromandea 

occasion,  ii.  302.  before,  iv.  396  ;  bis  discourse  « 

Gauls  ;  they  dispute  thfe  passage  of  his  arrival  augments  tbe  licence 

the  Alps^  with  Hannibal,  i.  239  ;  Lucullus's  troopsi  396. 

&c.    irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Glauctas,  king  oflHyna*  takes  l^fn* 

Greece,  iii.  363 ;    their  attempts  bus  under  his  protection,  aiiMB* 

against  the  temple  of  Delhi,  334.  establishes  biro  io  his-  doiD»w»' 

Gaza  in  Palestine   besieged  and  ta-  iii.  327.                         ^.^ 

ken  by  Alexander,  iv.  282  ;  de-  Glauco,  a  young  Athenian,  desiro© 

struction  of  Gaza  by  Alexander  of  having  a  share  in  ^^Z  ii 

Jannxus,  ib.  tration    of  the  public  affiii«|^' 

Gclanor  king  of  Argos,  i.  476.  317;  Socrates,  in  acoo«rsau  • 

Gela,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  391.  obliges  him  to  ownhis  incap«t ; 

Gelon  possesses  himself  of  supreme  for  tbem^  318.         i   nuts  hliB' 

authority  at  Syracuse,  ii.  1 10  ;  Gobryas,  Assyrian  lord,  ^^^g^. 

reasons  that  prevent  bim  from  aid-  self  and  family  ""^f^Q    Jl  puts 

ing  the  Greeks  when  attacked  by  tion  of  Cyrus,  i.  36^  » ^lirf 

Xerxes,     22;    he    defeats    Ha-  himself  at  the  head  oMi»^^^ 

milcar  general  of  the  Carthagini-  troops   at  the  siege  ol  ^^^. 

ans,  i.  153 ;  the  Syracusans  pro-  391  j  he  enters  »»lo  "^  ^^^^ 
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fcyv^gahut  Smerdifl  tbe  Magian  ;  and  naval   forces,  ii.  377;  peo- 

his  sense  of  tbe  present  given  Da-  pie  of  Greece  verj^  warlike  in  all 

rius  bj  the  Scjthians,  541.  times,    372  ;   origin   and  cause 

.(Crobrjaa,  Persian  lord,  commands  in  of    courage  and    military   virtue 

tbe   army    of  Artazerzes  at    tbe  among  tbe  Greeks,  ib.  ;  n^ligioa 

battle  of  Cunaza,  ii,  249.  of  the  Greeks,  i    33  ;  of  tlje  au* 

^ordian,    capital  city  of  Pbrygia,  £urs,    39 ;    of   tbe   oracles,    il ; 

famous  for   the  chariot  to  which  iamous     games    and    combats  of 

the  Gordian  knot  was  tied,  which  Greece,    48  ;    difference  of  t.iste 

Alexander  cut,  iii.  88.  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  res- 

jQorgias,  officer  to  Antiochus  Epiph-  pect  to  public  shows,  63;  disputes 

anes,    marches  with  Nicanor    a-  for  the   prize  of  wit,  shows,  and 

gainst  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  123;  representations  of  the  theatre,  65  ; 

his  troops  are  put  to  flight,  124.  illustrious  men  who  distinguished 

-Xrorjidas    Gorgias,     Athenian,  joins  themselves   most  by  the  arts  and 

Pelopidas  to  ezpel  the  t^^rants  of  sciences    among    the   Greeks,   i. 

Thebes,  ii.  461.  510;  dialecUof  theGreeks,  479. 

jGorgias,  sophist,  is  sent  deputy  See  the  articles  Athenians  and  La- 
from  the  Leontines  to  Athens  to  cedxmonians  for  what  relates  to 
demand  aid  against . the  Syracusans,  the  wars  of  Greece  with  the  Per- 
il. 166.  sians  and   Macedonians.     RefleO: 

iGrraccbus    (Tiberius)     distinguishes  tions  upon  the  causes  uf  tlie  gran- 

bimself  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  deur,  decline,  and  ruin  of  Greece^ 

i.    296    ;    being    tribune  of   the  iv.  215. 

people,  he  proposes  a  law  concern-  Gulussa,  son  of  Masinissa,  divides 
ing  the  will  of  Attalus,  and  is  kil-  the  kingdom  with  bis  two  broth- 
led  soon  aAer,  iv.  250.  ers  after  his  father's  death,  i.  303, 

Crranicus,  river  of  Pbrygia,  famous  Gyges  kills  Condaules,  king  of  Lyd- 

for  tbe  victory  of  Alexander  over  ia,  whose  principal  officer  he  was, 

tbe  Persians,  iii.  82.  and  ascends  tbe  throne  in  bis  stead, 

fireece,   Greeks ;    geographical  de-  i.  344  ;    what  Plato  says  of  bis 

scriptioB  of   ancient   Greece,   i.  ring,  ib. 

470  ;    pnoutive    origin    of  tbe  Gylippus,  Laoedsemonian,    goes  to 

Greeks,    1.    472  ;  different  states  tbe  aid  of  Syracuse  besieged  by 

of  which  it  was  composed,  474  ;  the   Athenians,  ii.  186;  his  arri- 

Iransmigrations  of  the  Greeks  into  val  changes  the  face  of  things,  ib. ; 

Asia  Minor,   477  ;  settlement  of  be  obliges   the   Athenians  to  sur- 

tfae  Greeks    in   Sicily,    ii.  168 ;  render  at  discretion,    200  ;   his . 

manners  and  customs  of  theGreeks,  sordid  avarice  sullies  the  glpry  of 

343  ;  republican    form   of   gov-  his  great  actions,  231. 
emment  instituted  almost  univer-  Gymnastic,  art  of  forming  the  athle- 

aally  in  Greece^  J.    479;  ships  tae,  i.  52. 

H 

tIALICARNASSUS,  city  of  Doris,  the  request  of  Xences,i.  193,  ii.11(^ 

i.  471  ;  besieged  and   taken  by  be  is  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of 

Alexander,  iii.  85.  of  Syracuse,   ib.  ;    his  death,  i. 

Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  345;  193. 

war  of  that  prince  with  Cyaxa-  Hamilcar,  son  of  Gyscon,""  commands 

res,  ib.  ;    continues  the  siege  of  the    Carthaginian    army     against 

Miletus  begun  by  his  father,  365;  Agathocies,  and  gains  a  great  vic- 

be  raises  the   siege  of  that  city,  tory  over  biro,   i-  204  ;  he  falb 

and  wherefore,  ib.  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracu- 

liamilcar  commands  tbe  army  sent  sans  whilst    besieging  their  city, 

^  by  tbe  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  at  208  ;.  he  is  pat  to  death,  ih. 
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)lamilcar,  simamed  Barca,  general 
of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  223  ;  he 
commands  the  army  against  the 
mercenaries,  228  ;  apd  defeats 
them  entirely,  229;  he  goes  to 
Spain,  which  he  concfuer^  in  a 
simrt  time,  233  ;  he  is  killed  in  fi 
battle,  ib. 

Hamiicar,  simamed  Rhodianus,  a 
Carthaginian,  goes  into  the  camp 
of  Alexanderby  order  of  Carthage , 
i.  210  ;  at  his  return  he  is  put  to 
death,  ib. 

Hannibal,  son  of  Gisgo,  is  placed  at 
tlie  head  of  the  troops  sent  bj  the 
Carthaginians  into  Sicily  to  the 
aid  of  the  people  of  Egesta,  i. 
194;  actions  of  that  general  in 
Sicily,  ib. ;  he  dies  there  of  the 
plague,  195. 

Hannibal  commands  the  Carthaginir 
.  an  fleet,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
consul  Duilius,  i.  214  ;  he  besieg- 
es the  mercenaries  in  Tunis,  229  ; 
he  falls  into  their  bands,  and  is 
crucified,  230. 

Hannibal,  simamed  the  Great,  at 
nine  years  old  goes  with  his  father 
sent  to  command  ip  Spain,  i.  233 ; 
he  is  appointed  to  command  there 
aAer  AsdrubaPs  death,  234  ;  after 
several  conquests  he  besieges  Sa- 
gunlum,  236  ;  and  talces  it,  ib. ; 
he  prepares  for  his  march  into 
Italy,  237  ;  he  goes  to  Cadiz,  and 
with  what  view,.ib. ;  he  begins 
his  march,  238  ;  his  expeditions  as 
far  as  the  Rhone,  ib. ;  he/passes 
that  river,  299  ;  he  passes  the 
Alps,  241  ;  he  enters  Italy,  243; 
defeats  the  Romans  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  245 ;  he  marches  to 
Tuscany,  247 ;  he  loses  an  eye  in 
passing  the  Appennines,  248  ;  he 
gains  a  battle  near  the  lake  of 
Thrasyroene,  249;  he  concludes 
a  treaty  wiih  Philip,  and  sends 
ambassadors  to  him,  lii.  480  ;  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  Fabius,  i. 
250;  his  manner  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  wrong  step  he 
bad  taken  at  Casilinum,  251  ;.  he 
^ains  a  famous  victory  near  Can- 
Wf   255  ;  he  sends  deputies  tq 


Carthage  with  the  news  of  -his 

victory,  and  to  demand  reiiiibffeer 
pnent,  256;  he    makes  a  treaty 
with  Hieronymus,  iv.   337  ;  be 
winters  at  Capua,   i.   267  ;  and 
suffers  the  courage  of  his  troops  to 
be  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  tfaaC 
place,   ib.  ;  bad  success  of  Han- 
nibal, i.   259  ;  he  flies  to  the  aid 
of  Capua,  besieged  by  the  Romans 
ib. ;  to  make  a  diversiop,  be  roarcb* 
es  suddenly  back   against  Rome, 
ib.  ;    aAer   various    attempts    be 
abandons   that  enterprise,    260 ; 
he   is  recalled    into  Airica,  264  ; 
be  has  an  interview  there  with 
Scipio,  266 ;  iullowed   by  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  lie  is  defeated,  267  ; 
he  escapes  to  Carthage,  ib. ;  be 
causes  a   peace  to  be  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  ib.  ;  he  under- 
takes and  effects  the  relbrmalioa 
of  the  courts  of  justice  and  finan- 
ces of  Carthage,  271  ;  pursued  by 
the  Romans,  he  retires   to  Anti- 
pcbus,  274;  his  discourse  to  that 
prince,  and  the  counsels  he  gives 
him,  275 ;  he  goes  to  Syria  and 
Phoenicia    to    bring    ships    from 
thence,  iv.  37  ;  he  i$  defeated  at 
sea   by    the   Rhodians,  39 ;   he 
retires  first  to  the  island  of  Crete, 
i.  276  ;  then  to  Pmsias,  ib. ;  be 
does  that  priiKre  great  services,  ib.; 
betrayed  by  Prusias,  he  poisons 
himself,  277  ;  Hannibal's  charac- 
ter and  praise,  278. 

Hannibal,  young  Carthaginian,  sent 
to  Hieronymus  by  Hannibal,  iv, 
337. 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  fornring 
the  design  of  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  commonwealth,  is  dis- 
covered and  punished,  i.  203. 

Hanno,  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
is  defeated  by  the  Romans  near 
the  isJJMids  ^ates,  i.  224 ;  the 
Cartlraginians  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops  against  the 
mercenaries,  228 ;  the  conuoand  is 
taken  from  him,  ib. ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians place  him  again  at  the 
head  of  (b^r  troops,  230;  Hanoo 
q>poae8  ip  rain  tbe  iiiklerta^iii| 
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^  the  second  punic  war,  234 ; 
Hanno*s  jealoufiy  of  Hannibal,  ib. 

HaniHxiius  conspires  against  the  ty- 
rants of  (Athens,  i.  507  ;  his  death, 
ib.  ;  statues  erected  in  honour  of 
him,  608. 

Harpagus,  officer  of  Astjages,  is  or- 
dered by  that  prince  to  make  away 
with  Cyrus,  i.  412  ;  rage  of  As- 
tyages  upon  discovering  that  Har- 
pagus had  disobeyed  hrs  orders, 
and  the  revenge  he  takes  of  him,  ib. 

|Iarf)a)us,  governor  of  Babylon  for 
Alexander,  quits  the  service  of 
that  prince,  and  retires  to  Athens, 
iii.  213  \  be  corrupts  Demosthe* 
nes  with  his  presents,  214  ;  the 
Athenians  drive  Harpalus  out  of 
their  city,  ib. 

Ilegelochus,  Physcon's  general,  de- 
feats the  Alexandrians,  and  takes 
their  general  Idarsyas,  prisoner, 
IV.  266. 

]Hegetorides,  a  Thasian,  exposes  his 
life  for  the  safety  of  his  city  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians,  ii.  77. 

fielenus  son  of  Pyrrhus,  accompa- 
nies bis  father  to  the  siege  of  Ar- 
gos,  iii.  380  ;  he  enters  the  city 
with  a  body  of  troops,  which  oc- 
casions a  confusion,  in  which  his 
father  perishes,  ib. 

Hdeopolis,  machine  of  war  invented 
by  Demetrius,  iii.  313. 

P eliodorus,  prime  minister  to  Seleu- 
cus  Philopater,  goes  to  Jerusalem 
to  take  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  iv.  103 ;  he  is  chastised  by 
God  on  that  account,  104  ;  he 
poisons  Seleucus,  and  usurps  the 
crown,  106  ;  |ie  is  expelled  by 
Eumenes,  ib. 

Heliopolus,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt, 
famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  1.  121 ;  furious  actions  of 
Cambyses  there,  122. 

HellanodicfB,  name  of  those  who  pre- 
sided in  the  athletic  games  of 
Greece,  i.  63. 

fiellenus,  son  of  Deucalion,  king  of 
Thessaly,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
derive  their  name  'Ea^^iv,  i.  473. 

)]elespont,  strait  between  Europe 
fni  Asia,  ii.  17, 


Helots  ;  origin  and  condition  of  the 
helots,  i.  89  ;  cruelties  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  respect  to  them» 
ii.  89. 

Hemerodnomi  ;  runners  or  cou^ers 
among  the  Greeks,  iii.  618. 

Heph«stion,  Alexander's  favourite; 
mistake  of  the  captive  princesses 
in  respect  to  him,  iii.  102  ;  he 
receives  a  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  140  ;  Alexander  makes 
him  marry  Darius'  youngest  daugh- 
ter, 212;  his  death,  217;  Alex- 
ander's esteem  fur  that  favourite, 
ib. ;  extraordinary  honours  which 
that  prince  causes  to  be  paid  to 
\i\m  after  his  death,  219,  &c. 

Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  de- 
scription of  it,  i.  1 10. 

Heracla^a,  city  of  Pontus ;  destroy- 
troyed  by  Cotta,  iv.  387. 

tieraclsea,  in  ^Etolia,  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  consul  Aciiius,  iv. 
36. 

Heraclidse,  or  descendants  from  Her- 
cules ;  they  succeed  the  Atyades 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  i.  343  ; 
they  seize  Pelopormesus,  and  are 
soon  after  driven  out  of  it,  476  ; 
they  re-enter  Peloponnesus,  and 
seize  Lacedsmon,  477  ;  they  en- 
deavour to  oppose  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  who  detieat 
them  in  a  battle,  479. 

Heraclides,  minister  of  Seuthes  king 
of  Thrace,  his  perfidy,  ii.  266. 

Heraclides,  exile  of  Syracuse,  comes 
to  the  aid  of  his  country  against 
Dionysius,  ii.  430  ;  the  Syracu- 
saiis  choose  him  admiral,  ib.  ;  his 
envy  of  Dyon,  ib. ;  he  is  obliged 
to  call  in  Dyon  to  tlje  aid  of  Syra- 
cuse, 434  ;  and  to  put  himself  in- 
to his  hands,  436  ;  Dion  restores 
him  the  command  in  chief  by  sea, 
436  ;  Heraclides  renews  his  in- 
trigues against  Dion,  ib.  ;  Dion 
is  obliged  to  suffer  him  to  be  kil- 
led, 437. 

Heraclides,  Philip's  minister, bis  cha- 
racter, iii.  524  ;  Philip  sacrifices 
him  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
Macedonians,  ib. 

Heraclides  of  Byzantium  is  deputed 
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hy  AdtioCbus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  Herodotus,  friend  of  ]>emetrtiis  aott  cf 
iv.  43.  Pbilip,  is  seized  on  that  prince's 

jHeraclides,  treasurer  of  the  province       account,  iv.   100  ;  be   is   put  to 
of  Babylon,  is  banished  hy  De-       the  torture,  and  dies  on  the  rack, 
tnetrius  Soter,  iv.  233 ;  be  is  ap-      lb. 
ix)inted  by  Ptolemy,  Attalus,  and  Hesiod,  Greek  poet,  i.  511. 
Ariarathes,  to  prepare  Alexander  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  is  cured 
£ala  for  personating  the   son  of      miraculously,  i.  328;  he  shows  the 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to       ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
Jiis  reigning  instead  of  Demetrius,       Ion  his  riches  and  his  palace,  ib. ; 
23d  ;  he   carries  him   to  Rome,       God  menaces  biro  by  bis  proph- 
where  he  succeeds  in  causing  him       et,  ib.  ;  accomplishment  of  those 
to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria,       threats,  332. 
236.  Hidarnes,  Persian  of  great  qualitj, 

Herbesses,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  395.  Slatira*s  father,  ii.  234. 

Hercules,  son  of  Alexander,  and  Bar-  Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of 
sina,  iii.  244  ;  is  put  to  death  by  Numidia,  i.  303.;  Jugurtha  causes 
Folyspberchon,  297.  him  to  be  murdered,  305. 

Ilerippidas,  Spartan  ;  his  too  rigid  Hierax,  of  Antioch,  becomes  prmie 
exactness  obliges  Sphithridates  to       minister  to  Physcon,  iv.  246 ;  that 
abandon  the  party  of  the  Lacedae-       prince  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 
nionians,  ii.  284.  Hiero  1.  brother  of  Geloo,  reigns  af- 

Hermias,  Carian,  is  declared  prime-  ter  him  in  Syracuse,  ii.  114;  bis 
minister  of  Antiochus  the  Great^  character,  ib. ;  suspicions  which 
iii.  446.;  his  character,  ib. ;  he  re-  be  forms  against  his  brother,  ib. ; 
moves  Epigenes,  .the  most  able  of  be  attracts  learned  men  about  him, 
Antiocbus's  generals,  449  ;  Aotio-  jb. ;  bis  goodness  .to  the  childrea 
chus  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  of  Anaxilaus,  1 16 ;  bis  death,  117. 
451.  Hiero  il.  bis  birth,   iv.  323;  he  is 

Uermocrates,  Syracusans,  encourages  chosen  captain-general  of  the  Sj- 
bis  citizens  to  defend  themselves  racusans,  324 ;  and  soon  after  e\ec- 
against  the  Athenians,  ii.  181  ;  he  ted  king,  325  ;  he  quits  the  party 
is  elected  general,  182.  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  espous- 

Hermolaus,  officer  in  the  train  of  es  that  of  the  Romans,  326 ;  he 
Alexander,  conspires  against  that  aids  the  first  against  the  naeroena- 
prince,  iii.  183  ;  he  is  dicovered  ries,  ib. ;  his  pacific  reign,  ib.  ; 
and  punished,  ib.  he  favours  agriculture  particularly, 

Herod,  Idumsan,  is  made  governor  of  ib.  iic. ;  distinguished  proofs  which 
Galilee,  iv.  289  ;  he  escapes  from  he  giJi^s  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Jerusalem  to  avoid  falling  into  the  Romans  in  the  second  punic  war, 
hands  of  the  Parthians,  ib.  ;  he  329,  &c,;  he  employs  the  abii- 
goes  to  Home,  and  is  declared  ities  of  Archimedes,  who  makes 
king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  290 ;  abundance  of  machines  of  war  kt 
he  forms  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  him  for  the  defence  of  a  place, 
ib.  ;  be  goes  to  Samaria,  and  331  ;  galley  which  Archimedes 
espouses  Mariamne,  Jb.;  be  makes  builds  for  him,  333  ;  be  dies  at  a 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  great  age  much  lamented  hy  his 
ascends  the  throne  of  Judea,  291.      people,  335. 

Heiodicus,  one  of  the  principal  per-  Hieroglyphics  ;    signification  of  the 
sons   of  Thessaly  ;  unhappy  fate      wonl,  i.  130. 
of  that  prince  and  his  family,  iv.  Hieronymus,  Uiero's  grandson, retgos 
87.  after  him  at  Syracuse,  and  by  bis 

Herodotus,  Greek  historian;  bis  birth}  vices  causes  him  to  be  much  le- 
vii.  9.  gretted}  iv.  336  {  he  makes  an  ^ 
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Kznat  with  Hannibal,  337  ;  he  is  Holopfernes,    supposed   brother  oP 

killed  in  a  conspiracj,  ib.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadociay. 

Himera,  city  of  Sicily ;  its  founda-  dethrones  him  and   reigns  in  hi» 

tion,  ii.  168  ;  its  destruction,  195.  stead,  iv.  235,  316  ;  be  is  driven^ 

Himilcon,  Carthaginian  general,  out  by  Attalus,  and  retires  to  An- 
comes  to  Sicily  to  drive  the  Ro-  tioch,  ib. ;  he  enters  into  a  con- 
mans  out  of  it,  i?,  346  ;.  he  per-  spiracy  against  Demetrius  his  ben- 
ishes  there,  349.  efactor,  ib* ;  that  prince  impriff- 

Hippacra,  city  of  Africa,  refused  at  ons  him,  ib. 

£rst  to  join  the  mercenaries,  i.227 ;  Homer,  faoxMis  poet,  i.  510,  &c. ; 

and  joins  them  aAerwards,.  229.  to  what  perfection  be  carried  the 

Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  gov-  species  of  poetry  to  which  he  ap-- 

ems  at  Athens  after  bis  father's  plied  himself,  ib. 

death,  i.  506  ;  his- taste  for  litera-  Hosea,.  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  a- 

.   ture,  ib.  ;•  he  is  killed  in  the  con-  gainst  the  king  of  Assyria,  i.  327^ 

spiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo-  be  is  laden-  with  chains  by  Sal- 

giton,  507.  manaster,  and  put  in  prison  for  the 

Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius,  rest  of  his  life,  ib. 

drives  Calippus  out  of  Syracuse,  Hybla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  168. 

and  reigns  there  two  years,  ii.441.  Hyperbolus,  Athenian ;  his  charac^ 

BippiaSi  son  of  Pisistratus,  retains  ter,  ii.  165  ;  he  endeavours  to  ir« 
the  sovereignty  after  the  death  of  (itate  the  people  against  Nicia» 
his  father,-  i.  506  ;  he  finds  nneans-  and  Alcibiades,  ib.  ;  he  is  banish- 
to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  formed  ed  by  the  ostracism,  ib. 
by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  Hyrcanians,  people  in  the  neighbour- 
507  y  he  is  compelled  to  quit  At-  hood  of  Babylonia,  subjected  by 
tica,  and  goes  to  settle  in  Phrygia,  Cyrus,  i.  366. 

.    508;  be  takes  refuge  in  Asia  with  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by 

Artaphemes,  509,  548 ;  he  enga-  his  father  to  the  court  of  Alezan- 

ges  the  Persians  in  the  war  against  dria,  to  compliment  the  king  upon 

the  Greeks,  and  serves  them  as  a  the  birth  of  bis  son  Philometer,  iv^ 

guide,  557  ;  he  is  killed  at  Mara-  67  ;   he  distinguishes  himself  at 

thon,  fighting  against  his  country,  ^e  court  by  his  address  and  mag- 

659.  nificence,  ib; 

Hippocrates,  famous  physician ;  bis  Hyrcanus   (John)  son  of  Simon,  is 

great  ability,  ii.  131 ;  his  disin-  declared  high-priest  and  prince  of 

terestedness,  ib.  the  Jews  after  his  father^s  deaths 

Hippocrates,  native  of  Carthage,  is  iv.  251  ;  he  is  besieged  by  Anti- 

sent  by  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  ochus  Sidetes  in  Jerusalem,  ib. ; 

and  resides  at  his  court,  iv.  337  ;  and  surrenders  by  capitulation,  ib*. 

be  becomes  one  of  the  principal  be  renders  himself  absolute  and  ia- 

magistrates  of  Syracuse,  341  ;  he  dependent,   254  ;.  he  renews  the^ 

marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontium,  treaty  with  the  Romans,  257  ;  he 

ib. ;  and  is  reduced  to  fly,  ib. ;  augments  his  power  in  Judea,  261;: 

he  with  Epicides,  possess  them-  he  takes  Samaria  and  demolishes 

selves  of  all  authority  at  Syra-  H,  262  ;  he  becomes  an  enemy  to 

cuse,  343;  he  makes  war  \tk  the  the  Pharisees,  263;  he  dies,  ib. 

field  against  Marcellus,  347 ;  the  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alexander  Janns- 

plague  destroys  him  and  his  troops,  us,  is  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 

349.  iv.  283  ;  after  the  death  of  Alex- 

Flolopfernes,  general  for  tbe  king  of  ander,  he  takes  possession  of  the 
Assyria,  marches  against  the  Isra-  throne,  ib. ;  he  is  obliged  to  sub- 
elites,  and  besieges  Bcthulia,  i.  mit  to  Aristobulus  his  younger 
330 ;  Judith  cuts  off  his  head,  ib.  brother,  ib. ;  he  has  recourse  to> 
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Pompej,  who  replace  him  tipon 
the  throne,  283,  &;c  ;  he  is  again 
dethroned  by  Pacorus,  son  d" 
Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Anti- 
gonus,  vviio  causes  his  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  289  ;  the  Parthiaiis  carry 
him  into  the  east,  ib. ;  he  returns  to 
Jerusalein^  wher»  Herod  puts  him 
to  death,  ib. 

Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  govemf- 
or  of  Persia,  i.  421. 

Hjstaspes,  second  son  of  Xerxes, 
is  made  governor  of  Bactriana, 
ii.  52 ;  his  remoteness  from  court 
makes  way  for  his  brother  Artaz- 
erxes  to  ascend  the  throne,  ib. ; 
Arlaxerzes   undertakeEs  to  redtlce 


JADDUS,  higii-prlesi  of  the  Jews, 
implores  the  protection  of  God  a« 
gaini<t  Alexander,  iii.  122  ;  hon- 
ours paid  him  by  that  prince,  ib. ; 
his  death,  264. 

lambto  verse  proper  for  tragedy,  i. 
74. 

Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherne,  is  declantd 
generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians, 
iv.  268  ;  death  puts  a  stop  to  his 
designs,  ti.  477. 

Jason  supplants  his  brother  Onias, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  106 
he  is  supplanted  himself  by  his 
brother  Menelaus,  108  ;  he  takes 
Jerusalem,  and  obliges  Menelaus 
to  retire  into  the  citadel,  180. 

Javan,  or  Ion,  sun  of  Japhet,  father 
of  all  the  people  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Greeks,  i.  472. 

Iberians,  people  of  Asia,  subjected 
by  Pompey,  iv.  402. 

Ibis,  animal  adored  by  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, i.  130. 

Icetas  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  the  Le- 
ontines,  causes  the  wife  and  moth- 
er-in-law of  Dion  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  438  ;  the  Syracusans 
call  in  his  aid  against  Dionysius, 
and  elect  him  Uieir  general,  442 ; 
he  conceives  the  design  of  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  ib. ; 
and  seizes  great  part  of  the  city, 
443  ;  Timoleon  marches  against 


bim,  70 ;  and  eritirely'  riiin^  hi^ 
party,  ib. 
Hystimus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevailf 
upon  the  generals  of  loola  not  to 
abandon  Darius,  then  empbyed  in 
a  war  with  the  Scythians,  i.  542  ; 
Dariu:)  grants  hinii  a  territory  in 
Thrace,  where  be  builds  a  city, 
543 ;  that  prince  recals  him  ta 
court,  ib. ;  Hystiesus  secretly  sup- 
ports the  revolt  of  the  lohiaos, 
546 ;  he  forms  a  con<$piracy  against 
the  governfmtent,  549 ;  be  is  dis- 
covered, ib.  ;  he  is  taken  by  the 
Persianfs,  delivered  up  to  Arta- 
phemes,  and  pt/t  to  death,  550  ; 
character  of  Hystrstls,  55 1. 

J 

htm  and  obliges  fcfim  to  live  as  a 
private  person  in  the  city  of  the 
LeontineS,  449  ;  fcetas  revolts 
against  Timoleon,  who  punishes 
him  and  his  sonr  with  death,  ib. 

Idums^ns,  people  of  Palestine  ; 
Hyrcanus  obliges  them  to  embrace 
Judaism,  iv.  280. 

Jechonias,  or  Jeboiakmi,  king  of  Jil- 
dab,  is  led  captive  to  Babyion,  r. 
332  ;  he  is  set  at  liberty  after  an 
imprisonment  there  of  37  years, 
334. 

Jeboaz,  king  of  Judea,  led  captive 
into  Egypt,  where  he  dies,  i.  161. 

Jehoiakim  is  placed  by  Nechao  upon 
the  throne  of  Judea  in  the  room 
of  his  brother  Jeboaz,  i.  161 ;  be 
is  conquered  by  Nebucbodonusor, 
331  ;  he  re%'olts  against  that 
prince,  ib.  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Jerusalem,  city  of  Palestine,  i.  31 ; 
taking  of  that  city  by  Nechao, 
160 ;  it  is  besieged  by  Sennacbe- 
rib,  and  delivered  miraculously, 
328  ;  it  iff  besieged  and  taken  by 
Nebuchodonosor,  332 ;  its  fortifi- 
cations demolrshed  by  that  prince, 
ib.  ;  rebuilt  by  order  of  Artaxerx- 
•s,  ii.  83  ;  Alexander's  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  iii.  122;  it  is  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Ptolemy,  ni. 
266  ;  it  is  taken  and  plundered  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  iv.  1 10 ;  its 
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.  temple  is  profaned,  ib.  ;  it  is  taken 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  causes 
its  forlificalions  to  be  demolished » 
252  ;  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem  by 
stonn,  288  ;  Ctesar  permits  its 
walls  to  be  rebuilt  which  Pomjiey 
had  caused  to  be  demolished,  289 ; 
Herod  takes  Jerusalem,  iv.  291. 

Jews  ;  masssacre  of  the  Jews,  by 
order  of  Sennacherib,  i.  328  ;  a- 
yersion  of  the  Jews  for  the  Sama- 
ritans, 329 ;  captivity  of  the  Jews 

•  at  Babylon,  and  its  duration,  330^ 
&c. ;  Cyrus's  edict  for  their  return 
to  Jerusalem,  401  ;  the  rebuilding 
of  their  city  opposed  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, 402  ;  Darius  confirms  Cy- 
rus's edict  In  their  favour,  529  ; 
his  edict  agaihst  the  Jews  revoked 
at  the  solicitation  of  Esther,  430  ; 
the  Jews  are  confirmed  in  their 
privileges  by  Xerxes,  ii.  9  ;  and 
afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  83  ; 
Ochus  carries  a  great  number  of 
Jews  captive  into  Egypt,  616;  the 
Jews  refuse  to  submit  to  Alexan-' 
der,  iii.  121  ;  they  obtain  great 
privileges  from  that  prince^  126  \ 
they  refuse  to  work  at  the  building 
of  the  temple  oi  Belus,  222  ;  the 
Jews  settle  at  Alexandria  in  great 
numbers,  295  ;  all  those  who  were 
slaves  in  Egypt  are  set  at  liberty, 
367  ;  the  Jews  submit  to  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  626  ;  cruelties 
which  they  suffer  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  iv.  116,  &c.  ;  they 
gam  great  victories  under  Judas 
Maccabeus,  first  over  the  generals 
of  that  prince,  then  over  those  of* 
Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  him- 
self in  person,  126,  &c.;  they  make 
peace  with  Antiochus,  ib.  ;  they 
gain  new  victories  over  the  gen- 
erals of  Demetrius  Soter,  233  ; 
they  are  declared  friends  and  al- 
lies of  the  Romans,  234 ;  they 
build  a  temple  in  Egypt^  237  ; 
they  revenge  themselves  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Anlioch  for  the  evils 
they  had  suffered  from  them,  241; 
they  renew  the  treaties  with  the 
Romans,  212 ;  they  are  subjected 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  262 ;  history 
Vol.  IV.  68 


of  the  Jews  under  Aristobulilks,  279; 
Alexander  JannH  us,  281  ;  Alex- 
andria, 283  ;  Aristubulus,!!.  286; 
Hyrcanus,  288  ;  Antigonus,  iv. 
290  ;  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Jews  transferred  to  a  stranger,  291. 

Imilcon,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieu- 
tenant to  Hannibal  on  his  going  to 
command  in  Sicily,  i.  196 ;  he 
takes  Agrigentum,  Ib.  \  he  puts  an 
end  to  the  war  by  a  treaty  with 
Dionysius,  and  returns  to  Car- 
thage, ii.  394  ;  he  returns  to  Sici- 
ly at  the  head  of  an  army,  198  ; 
the  plague  spreads  in  his  army, 
ib. ;  he  is  defeated  by  Dionysi- 
us, ib.  ;  he  leaves  his  troops  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
tires to  Carthage,  where  he  kills 
himself,  ib.  ii.  406. 

Inarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  is 
chosen  king  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  supports  their  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  ii.  79 ;  he  treats 
with  Megabysus,  general  of  the 
Persians,  and  surrenders  himself, 
80  ;  he  is  delivered  to  the  mother 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  put  to  death, 
81. 

Indathyrsus,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
attacked  by  Darius,  i.  640 ;  an- 
swer of  that  prince  to  Darius,  who 
sent  to  demand  earth  and  watet 
from  him,  ib. 

India,  region  of  Asia,  divided  into 
two  parts,  i.  30,  iii.  185;  rarities 
of  that  country,  186  ;  history  of 
the  commerce  with  that  country 
from  Solomon's  time  to  the  present, 
240  ;  singular  dispute  betwen  two 
Indian  women  after  the  death  of 
their  common  husband,  iii.  284  ; 
expeditions  of  Semiramis  into  In- 
dia, i.  320  ;  conquest  of  India 
by  Darius,  644. 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus,  succeeds  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  iv.  234  ;  he  ac- 
cepts of  the  high -priest  hood  from 
Alexander  Bala,  and  aids  ^that 
prince  against  Demetrius  Sot^, 
236  ;  he  undertakes  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  the  citadel  which 
they  had  in  Jerusalem,  240  ;  De* 
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:    metrius  Nicator  orders  him  to  at-      prisoner  to  the  ciiadef,  ii.  466  ; 

.  tend  him  upon  that  affair,  ib  ;  he  is  condemned  and  exiecuted, 
Jonathan  aiiis  that  prince  against       456. 

the  people  of  Antiocb,  241;  dis-  Isocrates,  Greek  orator  ;  seryices 
gusted  by  the  ingratitude  of  De-  which  he  endeavoured  to  render 
metrius,  he  declares  for  Antiochus  the  Athenians  by  bis  writii^, 
Theos^,  ib.;  he  suffers  himself  to  ii.  508  ;  his  death,  iii.  53. 
be  deceived  by  Tryphon,  who  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged 
put»  bim  to  death,  242.  by  Nabucbodonosor,  i.  332. 

Ionia,  proviDce  of   Asia  Minor,  i.  Ithoma,  a  city  of  Messina,  subjected 
472  ;  from  \v<homit  takes  its  name,      by  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  94. 
ib.  Iturca,  part  of  Ccelosyria,  iv.  280  ; 

lonians ;  revolt  of  the  lonians  against      the  llureans  are  obliged  by  Aristae 
Darius,   i.  545  ;  they   burn   the      bulus  to- embrace  Judaism,  ib. 
city  of  Sardis,  548  ;  their  party  Juba  1.   king  of  Mauritania,  is  con- 
is  entirely  ruined,    550  ;    they      quered  by   Cmw,  and  kills  him- 
throw   oflf  the  Pereian  yoke  after  ,   self,  i.  309. 

.  the  battle  of  Salamin,  and  unite  Juba  IL  son  of  the  former,  is- led  is 
with  the  Greeks  from  thenceforth,  Cssar'^  triumph  whibt  an  inCint, 
ii.  50.  !•  309 ;  Augustus  restores  him  Ibe 

Joseph,  Onlas's  nephew  is  sent  into      dominions  of  his  father,  ib, ;  woik» 
Egypt,  to  make  his  uncle's  excuse      of  learning  ascribedto  this  prince, 
to  Ptolemy,  iii.  401  ;  his  credit      ib. 
with   Ptolemy,.  402;  that  prince  Judas,  called  Maecabeus-,  thiid  sob 

.  gives  him  the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  Mattathias,  is  chosen  general  by 
of  Coelosy  ria  and  Palestine  with-  his  father  against  Antiochus  £pipb- 
out  security,  ib.  anes,  iv.   121  ;  be  gains  several 

Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  marches  a-  great  victories  over  that  prince, 
gainst  Nechao,  is  defeated,  and  124,  &c.  ;  he  retakes  the  temple, 
dresof  a  wound  received  in  battle;  and  dedicates  it  anew  to  the  ser- 
i.   160.  vice  of  God,  128  ;  be  gains  new 

Iphicrates,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid  advantages  over  the  generals  of 
Corey ra,  ii.  464  ;  he  is  placed  at  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  that 
the  head  of  the  Grecian  troops  in  prince  in  person,  228 ;  repeated 
the  expedition'  of  Artaxerxes  a*  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over 
gainst  Egypt,  494^ ;  he  retires  to  .  the  generals  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
Athens,  where  Phamabasus  causes  233  ;  he  dies  in  battle  fighting 
bim  to  be  accused  of  making  the  gloriously,  234« 
expedition  miscarry,  495  ;  the  A-  Judea,  region  of  Syria,  Galled  abo 
thenians  employ  him  in  the  war  Palestine,,  i.  3 K 
with  the  allies,  504  ;  he  is  ac-  Jugurtha,  Masinissa's  grandson,  is 
cused  by  Chares,  507 ;  and  cited      adopt^  by  Micipsa,  and  associa- 

.  to  take  his  trial,  ib.  ;  means  which  ted  with  the  other  chikireo  of  that 
he  employed  for  his  defence,  ib.  ;  prince,  i.  304  ;  he  seizes  the 
lie   re-establishes  Perdiccas  upon      kii^dom  of  Numidia,and  putsone 

.   the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  11  ;      of  the  two  princes  (bis  brotbeis  by 

.  praise  of  Iphicrates,  ii.  505  ;  adoption)  to  death,  305;  be  at- 
military  discipline  which  he  es-  tacks  the  second,  and  besieges  him 
tablishes  among  the  troops,  ib.  in  Cirtha,   ib. ;  the   Romans  de- 

bagoras,  Athenian,  forms  a  faction  io      clare  war  against  him,  306  ;  Ju- 

•  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the      gurtha  frustrates  their  eflbrtoser- 

lyxants,  i.  509.  eral  times  by  bribes,  ib.  ;    the 

Ismenius,   polemarcb  of  Thebes,,  is      Ilomans  send  Metellus  first,  and 

.  seized  by  Leoiitidas>  and  carried      then  Marius,  against  bim,  wbo^b 
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gain  inanj  advantages  over  liim, 
307,  &c.  ;  Jugurtha  has  recourse 
to  Bocchus,  bis  la  therein- law,  who 
gives  him  up  to  the  Romans,  308; 


lie  is  led  in  triumph,  309 ;  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  a  dfep 
dungeon,  where  he  perishes  mise- 
rably, ib. 


^KINGDOMS  ;  origin  and  .progress  of 
i.  27. 

L 

XABOROSOARCHOD  ascends  the 
throne  of  Assjrria,   and  is  killed 

.    soon   after,   i.  335 ;  bad  inclina- 

f    tionsand  cruel  tyof  that  prince,  369. 

Lacedsmon,  or  Sparta,  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, capital  of  Lacedcemonia. 
Lacedaemonians,  or  Spartans,  i. 
471  ;  kmgs  of  Lacedasmonia, 
476  ;  the  Hereclid»  seize  Lace- 
xlaeraon,  where  two  brothers,  £u- 
Tysthenes  and  Procles,  reign  joint- 
ly, 477  ;  the  crown  remains  in 
those  two  familieB4  ib. ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians take  £los,  and  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the 
xondition  of  slaves,  under  the 
name  of  helots,  i.  89  ;  Lycurgus 
Jegi:$lator  of  Sparta,  90  ;  war  be- 
tween the  Lacedamonians  and 
Argives,  91  ;  first  war  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  Messen- 
iaos,  ib.  ;  defeat  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians near  Itlioma,  92  ;  they 

,     take    and   destroy    Ithoma,    and 

.  grant  peace  to  the  Messenians,  94; 
second  war  of  the  Lacetismonians 
and  Messenians,  96;  the  Lace- 
iismonians  are  defeated,  ib. ;  t-bey 
4lemand  a  general  of  4be  Atheni- 
ans, who  gave  them  Tyrt«us«  by 
profession  a  poet,  96  ;  by  bis 
verses  he  inspires  them  with  cour- 
age, and  occasions  their  gaining  a 
great  victory,  ib.  ;  the  Lacedce* 
monians  subject  the  Messenians, 
and  reduce  ihem  to  the  condition 
of  helots,  ib.  ;  the  Laceda  monians 
'deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratides,  i.  508  ;  they 
undertake  to  reinstate  Hippias, 
son  of  Pisistratus,  but  ineffectually, 
609,  662  ;  Darius  sends  to  Spar- 
ta to  demand  its  submission,  666  ; 
(be  Spartans  put  his  heralds  to 
^ath,  ib. ;  a  ridiculoiis  supersti- 


kiDgdoms  from  their  first  institution. 


tion  prevents  the  Lacedcpmonians 
from  having  a  share  in  the  boiile 
of  Marathon.  560  ;  the  honour  of 
commanding  the  Gi;eeks  is  decided 
to  ihem,  ii.  24;  300  Spartans 
dispute  the  pass  of  Thermopyiee 
with  Xerxes,  27  ;  battle  of  Sala-  * 
min,  in  which  iht  Lacedeeaionians 
have  a  grt;at  share,  33  ;  honours 
which  they  render  Theiiiii>uKle8 
after  that  battle,  37  ;  the  Lace- 
dfi'moniaas,  in  conjunction  mtth 
the  Athenians,  cut  the  army  ol'the 
Persians  in  pieces  at  the  bat; 'e  of 
Platsea,  44  ;  ihey  defeat  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  the  same  time  near 
Mycaie,  49;  they  are  for  pre- 
venting the  Athenians  from  re- 
building the  walls  of  their  city, i>2; 
the  haughtiness  ol  Pausanias  oc- 
4:asions  their  losing  the  command, 
67  ;  they  send  deputies  to  Ath- 
ens to  accuse  Theniistocies  as  an 
accomplice  in  P/iUsinas's  conspir- 
acy, 60  ;  earthquake  at  Sparta, 
89 ;  sedition  <>f  the  helots,  ij^. ; 
seeds  of  division  between  Sparta 
and  Athenf,  90;  peace  is  rees- 
tablfBhed  between  the  two  states, 
91  ;  jealousy  and  difference  i>e- 
tween  the  Laced j' monians  And 
Athenians,  i.  99  ;  treaty  of  .peace 
for  30  years,  iOl  ^  riew  causes  of 
complaint  and  dissent  ion,  102  ; 
open  rupUire  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  106  ;  Peloponnesian  war, 
126 ;  allies  of  the  Laceda^mc.rii- 
ans  in  that  war,  ib.  ;  tliey  ravage 
Attica,  127  ;  Lacedaemon  has  re* 
course  to  the  Persians,  ib.  ;  its 
deputies  are  seized  by  (he  Athen- 
ians, carried  back  to  Athens,  and 
put  todeath,  134  ;  Platsa  besieg- 
ed and  taken  by  the  Lacedipmctni- 
ans,    137,     145 ;    they  abandon 
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Attica  to  retake  Pylos  from  the 
Athenians,  147  ;  they  are  defeat- 
ed at  sea,  ih.  ;  they  are  shut  up  in 
the  island  of  Spbacteria,  ib.  ;  they 
surrender  at  discretion,  150;  ex- 
pedilions  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
into  Thrace,  158  ;  they  take 
Amphipolis,  ib. ;  truce  of  a  year 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  157  ; 
victory  of  the  Lacedemonians 
over  the  Athenians  near  Amphipo- 
lis,  159;  peace  between  the  two 
Slates  for  50  years,  160  ;  the  war 
renewed  between  Sparta  and  Ath- 
ens, 165  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
give  Alcitiiades  refuge,  178;  by 
pis  advice  they  send  Gylippus  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and  fortify 
Pedelia  in  Attica,  182  ;  the  Lace- 
daemoniaos  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Persia,  204 •;  their  fleet  is  beat- 
en by  the  Athenians  near  Cy- 
zicum,  212 ;  they  appoint  Ly- 
sander  admiral,  ?16  ;  they  beat 
the  Athenian  fleet  qear  Ephesus, 
213  ;  Callicratidas  succeeds  Ly- 
sander,  219  ;  defeat  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians near  the  Arginusie, 
221  ;  they  gain  a  famous  victory 
over  the  Athenians  near  iEgospo- 
tamos,  228 ;  they  take  Athens, 
230  ;  and  change  the  form  of  its 
government,  ib.  ;  decree  of  Spar- 
ta concerning  the  use  of  the  mon- 
ey which  Lysander  causes  to  be 
carried  thither,  231  ;  infamous 
means  which  they  use  for  ridding 
themselves  of  Alcibiades,  236  ; 
inhumanity  of  the  Laceda-monians 
to  the  Athenians  who  fled  to  avoid 
the  violence  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
239  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  furnish 
Cyrus  the  younger  with  troops  a- 
gainst  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  246; 
they  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Elis,  273 ;  they  un- 
dertake with  Agesilaus  at  the  head 
of  them,  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  277; 
expeditions  of  the  Spartans  in 
Asia,  281 ;  Sparta  appoints  Agesi- 
laus generalissimo  by  sea  and  land, 
283  ;  league  against  the  Spartans, 
f  86  J  they  gain  a  great  victory 


near  Nemee,  288 ;  their  fleet  Is 
defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos, 
289  ;  battle  gained  by  the  Spar- 
tans at  Coronea,  291  ;  they  con- 
clude a  shameful  peace  lor  the 
Greeks  with  the  Persians,  293 ; 
they  declare  war  with  the  Olyn- 
thians,  454  ;  they  seize  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, 454  ;  they  receive  the 
Olynthians  into  the  number  of 
their  allies,  456  ;  prosperity  of 
Sparta,  ib. ;  the  Spartans  are  re- 
duced to  quit  the  citadel  of  The- 
bes, 461  ;  they  form  an  inefiectual 
enterprise  against  the  Piraeus,  ib. ; 
they  are  defeated  near  Taegy  ra, 
465  ;  they  declare  war  against 
the  Thebans,  ib. ;  they  are  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight  at  Leuc- 
tra,  469;  the  The^ns  ravage 
their  country,  and  advance  to  the 
gates  of  Sparta,  472 ;  the  Spar- 
tans implore  aid  of  the  Atlienians^ 
473  ;  Sparta  besieged  by  Epami- 
nondas,  484 ;  battle  of  Mantinu^a, 
in  which  ttie  Spartans  are  defeat- 
ed, 486  ;  the  Spartans  send  aid  to 
Tachos,  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Persians,  495  ;  enterprise  of 
the  Spartans  against  Megalopolis, 
510  ;  they  revolt  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians, iii.  156  ;  they  are  de- 
feated by  Antipaler,  157  ;  Alex- 
ander pardons  them,  ib. 
Sparta  besieged  by  Pyrrtius,  iii. 
376  ;  courage  of  the  Spartan  vvo- 
men  during  that  siege,  ib.  ;  histo- 
ry of  the  LacediPmonians  in  the 
ceign  of  Agis,  415  ;  and  in  that 
of  Cleoroenes,  427  ;  Sparta  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  Do- 
son,  442 ;  sedition  in  Sparta  ap- 
peased by  Philip,  461  ;  Sparta 
joins  the  ^(olians  against  tliat 
prince,  465  ;  several  actions 'be- 
tween the  Laceda^nwnians  and 
Philip,  474  ;  Sparta  joins  the 
^tolians  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  486  ;  Machanidas  be- 
comes tyrant  of  Sparta,  'ib.  ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  Fhir 
lopoemen  near  Mantinsea  ;  502  ; 
Nabis  succeeds  Machanidas,  506  ^ 
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bis  cruel  treatment  of  the  Lacedae-  be  declared  king  in  his  stead, 
BQonians,  607,  6lc.  ;  Quiiitius  ib.  ;  she  causes  Berenice  and 
Flaniininus  besiegeb  Spaila,  ib*  ;  her  son  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
enlerpnbe  ol  the  iLiuUans  against  396  ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death* 
Sparta,  iv.  ^1  ;  that  city  enters      396.  ' 

into  the  Achaean  league,  ib. ;  the  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates, 
Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their  king  of  Pontus.  marries  Antiochus 
exiles,  iv.  69  ;  war  between  the  the  Great,  iii.  447. 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Achaeans,  Laodice,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
236  ;  the  Romans  separate  Spar-  and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of 
ta  from  the  Achaean  league,  ib. ;  Macedonia,  is  put  to  death  by  Am- 
character  and  government  of  Spar-  monius,  favourite  of  Alexander 
ta,i.481,  ii.34(?;  laws  instituted  by  Bala,  iv.  238. 
Lycurgus,  Ibrmed  upon  iho^e  of  Laodice,  wife  of  Ariarathes  VL  acts 
Crete,  482  ;  senate,  349  ;  love  as  regent  during  tlie  minority  of 
of  poverty,  360;  gold  and  sil*  six  princes,  her  children,  i v.  316; 
▼er  money  banished  Sparta,  i.  she  poisons  five  of  them,  and  pre- 
483  ;  public  meals,  ib.  ;  educa-  pares  to  do  the  same  by  the  sixth, 
tion  of  children,  486  ,•  barbarous  but  is  herself  put  to  death  by  the 
cruelty  in  respect  to  them,  494;  people,  316. 
obedience  to  which  they  were  ac-  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupa- 
customed,  493  ;  respect  which  tor,  marries  first  Ariarathes  VII. 
they  were  obliged  to  have  for  age,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  after- 
ib.  ;  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  wards  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
Spartan  youth,  ib.  ;  profession  nia,  iv.  316  ;  part  which  be 
and  exercise  of  the  Spartan  youth,  makes  her  act  at  Rome  before  the 
487;  excessive  leisure  in  which  senate,  362. 
they  lived,  496  ;  cruelty  of  the  Laomedon,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
Spartans  in  respect  to  the  helots,  tains;  provinces  which  fell  to  him 
ib. ;  chastity  and  modesty  abso-  after  that  prince's  death,  iii.  246  ; 
lutely  neglected  at  Sparta,  ib.  ;  he  is  dispossessed  of  them  by  Ni- 
different  kinds  of  troops  of  which  canor,  who  takes  him  prisoner, 
the  Spartan  armies  were  compos-      266. 

ed,  376;  manner  in  which  the  Laranda,  city  of  Pisidia,  revolts 
Spartans  prepared  for  battle,  ii.  against  Perdiccas,  who  destroys  it, 
27.  iii.2C0. 

jLaconia,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  Larissa,  city  of  Thessaly,  i.  471. 
j«  470.  Lasthenes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olyn- 

Lajus,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfor-       thus,  puts  that  city  in  the  hands  of 
tunes,  i.  476.  Philip,  iii.  29. 

Lamachus  is  appointed  general  with  Lasthenes,  of  Crete,  supplies  Deroe- 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades  in  the  expe-  trius  Nicator  with  troops  for  as* 
dition  of  the  Athenians  against  Si-  cending  the  throne  of  Syria,  iv. 
cily,  ii.  169  ;  his  poverty  makes  238  ;  his  bad  conduct  makes  that 
him  contemptible  to  the  troops,  prince  commit  many  faults,  239. 
177  ;  he  is  killed  at  i\^  siege  of  Lentulus,  consul,  is  ordered  to  rein- 
Syracuse,  184.  state  Ptolemy    Auletcs  upon  the 

Lamia,  courtesan  to  Demetrius  ;  her      throne,  iv.  411  ;  he  is  prevented 
enormous  expences,  iii.  322.  from  executing  that  commission  by 

Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  is      a  pretended  oracle  of  the  Sibyls, 
repudiated    by    that    prince,  iii.       412. 

389 ;  Antiochus  takes  her  again,  Leonatus,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
394  ;  she  causes  him  to  be  pois-  tains;  provinces  that  fall  to  him 
pued,  and  Selcucus  Callinicus  to      after  that  prince's  death,  iii.  246; 
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lie  marches  to  (he  aid  cf  AitHpa-     Bdes,  and  for  that  reaaoo  is  ezdo- 

ter  besieged  m  Lamia,  260;  be  is      ded  the  throne,  ii.  178,  275. 

k'^lled  in  a  battle,  fb.  Leplinus,   brother  of  Dionysius,  Is 

|«eonidas  1.  king  of  Sparta,  defends      put  to  flight  by  the  CartbagiDians 

the  pass  of  Thennopyte,  against      with  the  fleet  under  his  coaimand 

the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  27  ;  the      ii.  402  ;  he  is   banished,    412  ; 

Spartans  erect  amonument  to  him,      and  soon  after  recalled,  ib.  ;  he 

ib.  '  kills  Calippas,  Dion's  mufderer, 

liconidas  II.  feigns  in  Sparta  jointly       438  ;  he  surrenders  himself  to  Ti- 

with  Agis,  iii.  415;  he  opposes      moleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corinth, 

4he  design  of  that  prince,  419 ;       449. 
'    he  is  divested  of  the  sovereignty,  Lejrtinus,  Syrian,  kills  Octavitis  the 

420  ;  he  escapes  to  Tegea,  421  ;       Roman    ambassador,   iv.    232   ; 

<he  is  recalled,  and  replaced  upon       Demetrius  delivers  him  up  to  the 

the   throne,  422  ;  he-  lays  snares      senate,  234. 

"for  Agis,   423 ;  and  puts  him  to  Leptinus,  Syracusan,  Hiero's  lather^ 

death,  426  ;  he  obliges  the  wife       in-law,  iv.  324. 

of  that   prince  to  marry  his  son  Lesbos,  island  of  Greece,  i.  471  ; 

Cleomenes,  426  ;  death  of  Leoni-       revolt  of  that  island  against  tlic  A- 

Jas,  427.  thenians,  ii.  139  ;  the  Athenian* 

♦l^ontidas,     polemarch    of  Thebes,       reduce  -it  to  its  former  obedience, 

puts  the  citadel  of  that  place  into       143. 

the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  ii.  465  ;  Levinus,  lloman  consul,  defeated  by 

he   imprisons   Ismenius,  who  was      Pyrrhus,  iii.  363. 

bis  opponent,  ib.  ;  he  sends  per-  Levinus  (M.  Valerius)  is  sent  into 

^ens   to   Athens  to  assassinate  the      Greece  and  Macedonia  hi  quality 

principal  exiles,  458;  Pelopidas,  at      of  prrtor,  to  oppose  the  enterpn- 

'  the  bead  of  the  conspirators,  kills      ses  of  Philip,  iri.  484;  enemies  he 

liifn,  46 1 .  excites  against  that  pr/fice,  ib.  &c. 

Leontium,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  168.        Lewis  XV.  king  t)f  France,  glorioijs 

Leontius,    Philip's    general,   insults       testimony  which  that  prince  ren- 

Aratus  grossly  at  a  feast,  iii.  473  ;      ders  the  French  nation,  iv.  61. 

he  is  security  for  the  fine  laid  on  Lybia,  part  of  Africa :  war  of  Lybia, 

Megaleas  upon  the  same  account,      or  of   the    mercenaries,    i.  225. 

474  ;  Philip  takes  the  command  Licinius,  consul,  is.  sent  into  fiface- 

of  his  troops  from  him,  and  puts      donia  against  Perseus,  iv.  146 ;  he 

him  to  death,  476,  &c.  encamps  near  the  river  Peneus, 

Leosthenes,  Athenian,  informs  Ath-       149  ;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle, 

ens  of  Alexander's  death,  and  an-      151,  &c.  ;  and  afterwards  gains 

imates  them  to  throw  off  the  Lace-      some  advantage  over  Perseus,  155. 

iloemonian  yoke,  tii.  248  ;  he  is  Liguria,  province  of  Italy,  iv.  201 ; 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks      its  inhabitants   subjected   to    the 

allied  against  Antipatec,  249-;  bis      Marseillans  by  the  Romans,  iU 

gbrious  exploits,  ib. ;  he  receives  Lily ba^um,   city  of  Sicily,  besi^ed 

a   wound  at  tbe  siege  of  Lamia,      by  the  Romans,  i.  221. 

250  ;  and  dies  soon  after,  251.       Livius,  consul  is  sent  into  Cisalpine 

Leoty chides,  king  of  Laccdaemonia,      Gaul  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 

in  conjunction    with  Xanthippus      Asdrubal  into  Italy,  i.  £61  ;  be 

tbe  Athenian,  gains  a  famous  vie-      defeats  that  general  in  a  great  faat- 

iory   over  the  Persians  near  My-      tie,  263. 

cale,  ii.  49.  Lucretius,  pietor,  commands  tbe  Ro- 

Leotychides,  son  of  Temsa,  wife  of      man  fleet  sent  against  Perseus,  iv. 

Agis,  passes  for  tbe  son  of  Akibi-       146  ;  be  besieges  Haliartus,  a  citj 
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of  Boeotta,  and  takes  and  demol- 
ishes it  entirely,  151. 

IfUciilius  commands  the  Roman  fleet 
sent  against  Mithridates,  and  gains 
two  great  victones  over  that 
prince,  iv.  372  ;  he  is  elected 
consul,  and  charged  with  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  379  ;  he  obli- 
ges that  prince  to>  raise  the  siege 
of  Cjrzicum,  381 ;  and  defeats  bis 
troops,  ib.  ;^  he  gains  a  complete 
▼ictory  over  him,  382  ;  and  obli- 
ges him  to  take  refuge  with  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  384  ;  he 
sends  an  ambassador  to  demand 
Mithridates,  ib. ;  he  regulates  the 
aflairs  of  Asia,  ib.  &c.  ;  he  de- 
clares war  against  Tigranes,  386  ; 
and  marches  against  him,  387  ; 
lie  besieges  Tigranocerta,  368  ;  he 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Tiga- 
nes,  3d0  ;  and  takes  Tigraoocerta, 
391  ;  he  gains  a  second  victory 
over  the  joint  forces  of  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes,  393  ;  his  army  re- 
fuses to  obey  him,  394  ;  Pompey 
is  sent  to  command  in  his  stead, 
397  ;  Lucttllus  returns  to  Rome, 
and  receives  the  bonoar  of  a  tri- 
umph, 398  ;  his  character,  395. 

Lusitania,  part  of  the  ancient  SpaiO) 
i.  190. 

Lycia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  30. 

Licortas,  Polybius^s  father  is  sent  by 
the  Achsans  to  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  iv.  68  ;  he  is  elected  their 
general,  and  avenges  Phik>pos- 
men^s  death,  78. 

Lycurgus,  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of 
Sparta,  governs  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  to  his  nephew  Charilaus^ 
L  481  ;  he  endeavours  to  reform 
the  government  of  Sparta,  and 
makes  several*  voyages  with  that 
view,  ib.  ;  on  his  return  he  chan- 
ges the  form  of  the  government, 
482  ;  he  goes  to  Delphi  to  con- 
wit  the  orade,  and  dies  voluntari- 
ly by  abstaining  from  food,  488  ; 
peflections  upon  Lycurgus^s  death, 
ib, 

l^ydia,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  SI. 

Lyncestes  (.Alexander)  is  convicted 
of  a  conspiracy  against  Aiexander 


the  Great,  and  put  to  death,  iii^ 
165. 

Lysandra,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  mai^ 
ries  Agatbocles,  son  of  Lysimachus,. 
iii.  348  ;  aAer  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  retires  to  Seleucus,. 
and  engages  him  to  make  war 
against  Lysimacbus,  349. 

Lysander,  Spartan,  is  appointed  ad- 
miral by  the  Spartans,  ii.  216  ;  hi» 
influence  with  Cyrus  the  youf^er, 
217  ;  he  beats  the  Athenian  fleet 
near  Ephesus,  218  ;  bis  envy  of 
Calicratidas,  sent  to  succeed 
him,  219  ;  be  commands  the  fleet 
of  the  Spartans  a  second  time, 
and  gains^  a  famqps  victory  over 
the  Athenians  at  ^gospotamoSy 
228  ;  he  takes  Athens,  and  en- 
tirely changes  the  form  of  the  gm- 
emment,  230  ;  he  returns  to  Spar- 
ta, and  sends  thither  before  him 
all  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from 
the  enemy,  ib. ;  he  is  sent  to  re- 
establish the  thirty  tyrants,  240  f 
he  strangely  abuses  his  power, 
and  suffers  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  to  consecrate  altars  to 
him,  242  ;  upon  the  compkintr 
of  Phamabasus,  he  is  recalled  U> 
Sparta,  243  ;  Lysander  accompa- 
nies Agesilaus  into  Asia,  277 ;  he 
qjuarreb  wi  th  him,  279 ;  and  returns^ 
to  Sparta,  ib.  ;  his  ambitious  de* 
signs  for  changing  the  succession  U> 
the  throne,  ib. ;  he  is  killed  before 
Haliartus,  which  he  was  going*  to 
besiege,  286  ;  some  time  after  hi» 
death,  the  plot  he  had  formed  a- 
gainst  the  two  kings  is  discovered, 
292. 

Lysander  is  elected  one  of  the  epbo- 
ri  at  Sparta  by  the  favour  of  Agis, 
iii.  418;  he  endeavours  to  make 
the  people  receive  the  orxlinances 
of  that  excellent  young  king,  ib. 

Lysiades,  tyrant  o£  Megatopolis,  re- 
nounces his  power  upon  the  remon- 
strances of  Aratus,  and  makes  his 
city  enter  into  the  Achsan  league, 
iii»  414  ;  they  make  him  theic 

.  captain-general  three  times  succes- 
sively, and  then  expel  him,  ib*  ^ 
he  is  killed  in  battle,  ib.. 


544  !ND]BX- 

Lysias,  kinsmari  of  Antiocbus  Epi-  carries  Socrates's  discottree  lor  fai« 

phanes,  is  made  governor  bj  that  defence,  324  ;  character  of  Lysi- 

*  prince  of  part  of  his  doraJDions,  .  as's  style,  ib. 

and  preceptor  to  Antiocbus  Epi-  L^sicles  commands  the  Atbeniain  ar- 

phanes,  iv.  123  ;  Antiocbus  gires  my  at  Cheronaea,  and  is  defeated 

him   the  command  of  the  army  by  Philip,  iii.  51. 

against  the  Jews,  ib.  \  be  is  de-  Lysimacbus,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 

feated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  126  ;  tains  ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him 

he  possesses  himself  of  the  regen-  after  Alexander's  death,  iii.  265  ; 

■  cy  during  the  minority  of  Antip-  he  enters  into  a  league  with  PtoJe* 

chus  Eupator,  226$  the  govern-  my,  Seleucus,  and Cassander against 

mentofCcelosyria  and  Palestine  is  Antigonus,  289  ;  treaty  of  peace 

given  to  him,  227  ;  he  is  defeat-  between  tho<)e  princes,  which  is  im- 

ed  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  ib.  ;  be  mediately  broken,  297  ;  Lysima- 

makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  ib.  ;  chus,    Ptolemy,    Cassander,    and 

be  is  delivered  up  to  Demetrius  Seleticus,   again^  Antigonus  and 

Soter,  who  puts  him  to  death,  23d«  Demetrius,  323  ;  they  divide  A- 

Lysiasy  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  lexander's  empire  amongst  them, 

who  defeated  the   Spartans  near  324  ;  alliance  of  Lysimachus  with 

the  islands  Arginusae,  and  at  his  Ptolemy,  326;  he  takes  Macedonia 

return  was  coodemned  to  die,  ii.  from  Demetrius,  331  ;  and  divides 

221,224.  it  with  Pyrrhus,  333  ;  he  obliges 

Lysias  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  Pyrrhus  soon  after  to  quit  it,  334 ; 

'  goes  to  settle  at  Thurium,  ii.  121 ;  he  marches  against  Seleucus,  givetf 

he  raises  500  men  1o  aid  the  Athe^  him  battle,  ami  Is  killed,  351. 
nians  against  the  tyrants,  239  ;  he 

M 

MACCABEES,  martyrdom  of  them,       Machanidas  is  defeated  and  kiJ- 
iv.  119.  led  in  battle,  504 

Macedonia,  Macedonians,   kingdom  Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and 
of  Greece,  i.  471;  origin  of  tlie       Lybia,   revolts    against  Ptolemy 

-  Macedonians,  473  ;  commence-  Philadelphus,  and  causes  himself 
ment  of  their  empire,  477 ;  kings  to  be  declared  king  of  those  pn>- 
before  Philip,  iii.  10;  reigns  of  vinces,  iii.  384;  l^  causes  over- 
Philip,  12;  and  hisson  Alexander,  tures  of  accommodation  to  be  made 
73 ;  Alexander's  successors  who  to  that  prince,  and  dies  durii^  the 
reigned  in  Macedonia  ;  Cassan-  negotiation,  387. 
der,  324;  Demetrius  4^oIiorcetes,  Magas  put  to  death  by  his  brother 

'  330;  Pyrrhus,  332;  Lysimachus,      Ptolemy  Philopater,  iii.  453. 
333  ;    Seleucus,  361  ;    Ptolemy  Magi,  directors  of  the  worship  of  tlie 
Ceraunus,   ib.  ;   Soslhenes,  354  ;      Persians,  i.   455 ;  their  religion, 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  356  ;  Deme-      456. 

trius,  son  of  Antigonus,  398 ;  An-  Magnesia,  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Mi- 
titronus  Doson,   402  ;  Philip,  son      nor,  i.  30 ;  Artaxerxes  gives  the 
of  Demetrius,   442;  Perseus,  iv.       revenues  of  it  to' Theraistocles,  ii. 
103  ;  Macedonia  is  declared  free       73. 
by  the  Romans,   181  ;  and  some  Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  «*nt 

•    time  after  reduced  into  a  Roman      into  Sicily  to  make  war  :^inst 
province,  207.  Dionysius  the  elder,  ii.  402 ;  after 

Machanidas  becomes  tyrant  of  Spar-      various  efforts  he  concludes  a  peacc^ 
ta\   iii.  486  ;  endeavours  to  sub-      with  that   tyrant,  406  ;  he  kills' 
ject  Peloponnesus,  502  ;  Philopae-       himself,  lb. 
men  marclies    agtinst  htm   ib. ;  Mago,  the  former's  son,  oomniands 
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lite  army  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  gains  a  great  victory 
over  Dionysius  the  elder,  i.  200 ; 
the  Carthaginians  place  him  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  in  Sicily  a- 


with  Regulua,  i.  214;  they  joint- 
ly gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  near  Ecnoma  in  Si- 
cily, 215  ;  they  go  to  Africa,  ib.  ; 
Manlius  is  recalled,  ib. 


gainst    Dionysius    the    younger^  Marcetlus  (JVI.)  consul,  is  sent  info 
ib.  iv.  446  ;  he  shamefully  aban-       Sicily  to  appease  the  troubles  there 


dons  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  i.  201; 
he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  kills 
himself  through  despair,  ib.  ii.  447. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  pla- 
ced at  the  bead  of  the  fleet  sent  to 
aid  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus  i. 
210  ;  he  goes-to  Pyrrhus  in  order 
to  sound  his  designs  in  respect  to 
Sicily,  ib. 

Mago,  Hannibars  brother,  carries 
the  news  of  that  generaPs  victory 
over  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  to  Carthage,  i.  256. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  taken 
prisoner  in  Sardinia,  i.  259. 

Malli,  a  people  of  India;  their  war 
with  Alexander,  iii.   203 
submit  to  that  prince,  204. 

Mamertines,  people  originally  of  It- 
aly seize  Messina,  t.  212;  defeat- 
ed by  Pyrrhus,  iii.  371  ;  a  divis- 
ion amongst  them  occasions  the 
first  punic  war,  i.  212,  iv.  325. 

Manasseh,  king  of  Judab,  is  put  in 
chains  by  the  generals  of  Esarhad- 
don,  and  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
lon, i.  329  ;  obtains  his  liberty, 
and  returns  to  Jerusalem,  ib. 

lldandanat  daughter  of  Astyages  Mardonius,  son-in-law 
king  of  the  Medes,  is  given  in  enters  Macedonia, 
marriage  to  Caoibyses  king  of 
Persia,  i.  352 ;  she  goes  to  Media, 
and  carries  her  son  Cyrus  with 
her,  3b4  ;  she  return,  into  Persia, 
366. 

Mania,  wife  of  Zenis,  govens  iBtolia, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
with  admirable  conduct,  ii.  271  ; 
she  is  assassinated,  with  her  son, 
by  Midias  her  son-in-law,  272. 
Mauius  Curius,  consul,  defeats  Pyrr- 
hus, and  obliges  him  to  quit  Italy, 
iii.  373. 
Manius  Aquilius,  consul,  ends  the  Marius,    lieutenant   under  Metellus, 
war  with  Aristonicus,    iv.  250  ;       supplants  that  general,  and  causes 
and  enters  Rome  in  triumph.  251.       himself  to   be   appointed  general 
Manlius   (L.)    is  appointed  consul       for  terminating   the  war  with  Ju- 
VoL.  IV.  69 


iv.  338  ;  be  forms  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  343 ;  the  considerable 
losses  of  men  and  ships  by  the 
dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes 
obliges  him  to  turn  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  345 ;  he  undertakes 
several  expeditions  in  Sicily,  347 ; 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Syra- 
cuse by  means  of  his  intelligence 
in  it,  351 ;  he  abandons  the  city 
to  be  plundered,  352  ;  honours 
which  he  pays  to  the  memory  of 
Archimedes,  ib.  ;  Marcellus,  at 
first  as  preetor,  and  afterwards  as 
consul  gains  several  advantages 
over  Hannibal,  i.  259. 
they  Ma/cius,  ambassador  of  the  Romans 
in  Greece,  has  an  interview  with 
Perseus  near  the  river  Peneus,  iv. 
143;  he  returns  to  Rome,  145; 
he  is  sent  again  into  Greece,  to 
regulate  affairs  there,  146. 
Marcius  Philippus  (Q,)  consul,  charg- 
ed with  the  war  against  Perseus, 
iv.  156;  advances  towards  Ma- 
cedonia, 157  ;  which  he  pene- 
trates into,  and  takes  several  cit- 
ies there,  ib.  &c. 

of  Darius, 
551  ;  his  ill 
success  obliges  Darius  to  recal 
him,  ib. ;  he  persuades  Xerxes  to 
invade  Greece,  ii.  10  ;  Xerxes 
chooses  him  one  of  his  generals, 
20 ;  and  leaves  him  with  a  nume- 
rous army  to  reduce  Greece, 
36  ;  makes  advantageous  offers  to 
the  Athenians,  39 ;  enters  Athens, 
and  burns  it,  41  ;  defeated  and 
killed  at  Platasa,  44. 
Maronsea,  city  of  Thrace;  cruel 
treatment  of  its  inhabitants  by 
Philip,  iv.  73. 
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wliom  he  gets  in- 


gurtha,  i.  SOT 

to  his  hands,  and  makes  an  orna- 
ment of  his  triumph,  309. 

Marius  (M.)  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mith- 
ridates,  iv.  378  ;  taken  by  Lu- 
GuDus,  and  put  io  death,  381. 

Bfarseilliens   ;     their    embassy     to 


lit.  214 ;  that  prince  obliges  ffienr 
to  return  to  their  duty,  ib. ;  man- 
ners of  the  Medes,  i.  354  ;  man- 
ner in  which  they  contracted  al* 
liances,  341. 
Media,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Great- 
er Asia,  i.  30. 
Rome,  iv.  201  ;  their  origin',  202;  Medon,  son  of  Codias,  is  placed  at 
they  settle  in  Gau),  ib. ;  wisdom  the  bead  of  the  common  people  of 
of  their  government,  203  ;  attach-*  Athene,  under  the  title  of  Aicboo, 
ment  to  the  Romans,  204 ;  obtain       i,  476. 

grace  for  Phociea,  which  had  been  Megabates,  noble  Persian,  occasions- 
con<lemned  to  be  destroyed,  261.  the  miscarrying  of  the  enterpriae 
Masimssa,  king  of  Numidia,  espous-  of  the  Persians  against  Naxos 
es  the  party  of  the  Romans  against  through  jealousy  of  Aristagoras,  i. 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  263,  280 ;  546. 
aids  the  R^ans   against  Perseus,  Megabysus,   governor  of  Thrace  for 


iv.  t42  ;  marries  Sbphonisba)  and 
poisons  her,  i.  261  ;  contest  be- 
tAveen  him  and  the  Carthaginians, 
whom  he  defeats  in  battle,  283 ; 
at  his  death  appoints  Scipio  M- 
milianus  guardian  of  his  children^ 
290. 

lHasistus,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa, 
is  one  d  the  six  commandera  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  20  ;  tra- 
gical death  af  hinv  and  hh  ehil- 
drens  51'. 

Xattathias,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey 
Antiochiia,  iv.  1-47  ;  retires  with 
bis  family  to  avoid  the  persecution, 
ib.  ;  his  death,  121. 

Matho,  in  concert  with  Spendiu&, 
causes  the  mercenaries  to  revolt 
against  the  Ciatrtfaagim'ans,  i.  227  ; 
be  is  placed  at  their  head,  ib.  ; 
takes  Hannibal  prisoner,  and  caus- 
es him  to  be  hanged  up  in  the 
room  of  Spendius,  230 ;  taken'  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  executed, 
231. 

Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  enters  into 
a   conspiracy 

it.  498  ;  he  subjects  the  Rhodi- 
ans  and  the  people  of  Cos,  511 ; 
bis  death,  ib.  ;  honour  paid  to  his 
memory  by  Artemisa  his  wife,  ib. 

IKedes,  ancient  people  of  Asia  in- 
habiting Media,  i.  336  ;  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  ib.  ; 
empires  of  the   Medes   and  Per- 


Darius,  occasions   the  permissioa 
that  prince  had  given  Hystisus  to 
build  a  city  in  Thrace  to  he  re- 
voked, i.  543  ;  he  sends  deputies 
to  demand   earth    and  water  of 
Araintas,  543  ;  insolence  of  those 
deputies  at  the  court  of  AminlaSt 
and  revenge  taken  of  them  by  te 
sons  of  that  prince,  ib. 
fegabysus,  son  of  Zopyms,  is  one 
of  the  six  generals  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  ii.  20  ;  discovers  the  plot 
formed  by  Artabanes  against  Ar- 
taxerxes,   66 ;    charged  with  the 
war  against  the  E^ptians,  80  ^ 
whom  he  subjects  and  promises  to 
spare  their  lives,  ib.  ;  in  despair 
on  seeing  the   Egyptians  put  to 
death,  contrary    to    the   faith  of 
tpeaty,  revolts  against  Artaxerses, 
81  ;  defeats  the  two  armies  sent 
against  him,  ib. ;  restored  to  (a- 
Tour,  and  returns  to  court,  ib.  ; 
Artaxerxes's  jealousy  of  Megaby- 
sus at    an    bunting-match^    fh.  ;■ 
death  of  Megabysus,  ib. 
against  Artaxerxes,  Megacles,  son  o(  Alcmsn,  pots  him^ 
""'    *'        self  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  fac- 
tions  that  divided  Athens  in  So- 
lon^s  time,   i.  503- ;  his  marriage 
with   Agorista,  daughter  of  Clist- 
benes,  ib. ;  drives  Pisistratas  oat 
of  AthenB,  and   soon   aOer  recab 
him,  505  ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit 
Athens,  ib. 
sians    united,    i.  401  ;  revolt  of  Megaleas,   Philip's  general,  devote* 
the  Medes,  against  Darius  Nothus,.      himself  to   Apelles,  that  princeV 
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Ddinifiter,  in.  476  ;  he  insults  Ara- 
tU3,  in  concert  with  Leontius,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  a  feast,  473  ; 
Pbi]ip  imprisons  him,  and  then 
sets  him  at  libertj,  ib.  ;  his  bad 
designs  against  Philip  are  discov- 
ered, 476;  he  lulls  himself  to 
avoid  a  trial,  and  the  execution  of 
sentence  against  him,  ib. 

Jttegalopolis,  citj  of  Arcadia  ;  Ara- 
tus  makes  it  enter  into  the  Ach- 
aean league,  iii.  414. 

Megara,  eitj  of  Acbaia,  i.  479. 

Jtfelitus,  Athenian  orator,  accuses 
Socrates,  ii.  324  ;  success  of  that 
accusation,  329  ;  he  is  condemn- 
ed to  die,  ib. 

Uemnon,  Rhodian,  reinstated  in  the 
favour  of  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
had  taken  arms,  ii.  617  ;  advises 
Darius's  generals  from  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  iii.  81  ; 
defends  Miletus,  85 ;  and  Halicar- 
•nassus,  against  Alexander,  ib.^  he 
transports  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ciiy  to  the  island  of  Cos,  ib. ;  he 
advises  Darius  to  carrj  the  war 
into  Macedonia,  88  ;  that  prince 
f:ive8  the  execution  of  that  enter- 
prise to  him,  and  makes  him  gen- 
eralissimo, ib.  ;  Memnon  besie- 
ges Mitjlene,  and  dies  before  that 
place,  ib. 

Memphis,  cUy  of  Egypt  ;  its  founda- 
tion, i.  147;  taken  by  Cambyses, 
414;  and  aAerwards  by  Alexan- 
der, iii.  128. 

Menander,  Athenian,  colleague  to 
Nicias  in  Sicily,  ii.  1*89  ;  whom 
he  ibrces  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight, 
in  which  he  is  worsted,  ii.  1 92 ; 
partly  the  cause  of  the  Athenian's 
defeat  near  Jligospotamos,  227. 

Menander,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains ;  provinces  that  fell  to  him 
after  that  prince's  death,  iii.  245. 

Mendes,  city  of  Egypt,  ii  479  ;  a 
prince  of  that  city  disputes  the 
crown  with  Nectanebus,  ib. ;  but 
is  defeated  by  AgesUaus,  ib. 

Menelaus  supi^lants  his  brother  Ja- 
son, high-priestof  theJews,iv.l08; 
Jason  drives  him  out  of  Jerusalem, 
110  J  reinstated   by  Antiochus, 


146  Menes,  or  Misraim,  first  king 
of  Egypt,  146. 

Mentor,  Rhodian,  is  sent  by  Nectan- 
ebus into  Phoenicia  to  support  the 
rebels  there,  J  I.  513;  confounded 
on  the  approach  (if  Gchus,  515  ; 
he  puts  the  city  of  5idoa  into  that 
prince's  hands,  ib. ;  Ochus  gives 
him  the  command  of  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  against  Egypt, 
516  ;  Mentor's  actions  m  Egypt, 
^17;  Ochus  makes  bim  governor 
x>f  all  the  c^st  of  Asia,  and  de* 
clares  him  generalissimo  of  all  the 
troops  on  that  side,  ib.  ;  Men- 
tor's conduct  in  his  gowrnment, 
ib. 

Mercury,  to  whom  Egypt  was  in- 
debted for  most  of  their  arts,  i* 
137. 

Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Baby  Ion, 
sent  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  up- 
on his  recovery,  i.  326. 

Messenia,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  9L 

Messenians ;  first  war  wiih  the  Lace- 
daemonians, i.  91  ;  whom  they 
defeat  near  Ithoma,  92  ;  they 
submit  to  the  Lacedseraoniaus,  94 ; 
second  war  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 95 ;  are  at  first  victorious,  ib. ; 
then  defeated,  96 ;  and  entirely 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  he- 
lots, ib.  ;  reinstated  by  the  The- 
bans,  ii.  472  ;  troubles  tietweett 
the  Messenians  and  Ach-i:ans,  iv« 
76  ;  the  Messenians  put  Philo- 
piBinen  to  death,  78 ;  subjected 
by  the  Achmans,  78  ;  fault  of  the 
Messenians,  which  occiisioned  all 
their  misfortunes,  ii.  473. 

Metelhis  (L.)  consul,  commands 
against  Jugurtha,  i.  307  ;  sup- 
planted by  Marius,  ib-  ;  enteci 
Rome  in  triumph,  308. 

Melellus  (Ct  Caccilius),  Roman 
praetor,  defeats  Andriscus,  iv.  207; 
sends  him  to  Rome,  ib. ;  routs 
another  adventurer,  named  Alex* 
ander,  ib. 

Methone,  city  of  Thrace,  destroyed 
by  Philip,  iii.  22. 

Micipsa  succeeds  his  (ather  Masinis- 
sa  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  i. 
303;  adopts  Jugurtha  his  neph- 
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e\v,  and  makes  him  co-heir  with 
the  rest  of  his  children,  304  ;  his 
death,  305. 

Miletus,  citj  of  Onia,  i.  650;  cru- 
elties acted  there  by  Lysander,  ii. 
212  ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, iii.  85. 

I^Iilo,  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats 
the  Sybarites,  ii.  121  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  that  com- 
batant, 124;  voracity;  ib.  ;  and 
death,  ib. 

MiUiades,  Athenian  tyrant  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  accompa- 
nies Darius  in  his  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Scythians,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  satisfaction  ought  to 
be  made  them,  i.  542 ;  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace 
obliges  him  to  abandon  the  Cher- 
sonesus, whither  he  returns  soon 
after,  544  ;  he  settles  at  Athens, 
552 ;  he  commands  the  army  of 
the  Adienians,  and  gains  a  famous 
victory  at  Marathon  over  the  Per- 
sians, 556  ;  moderate  reward  giv- 
en him  by  the  Athenians,  561  ;  he 
sets  out  with  a  flee(  to  reduce  the 
revolted  islands,  and  has  ill  suc- 
cess in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  ib. ;  he 
is  cited  to  take  his  trial,  and  has  a 
great  fine  laid  upon  him,  ib.  ;  not 
being  able  to  pay  it,  he  is  put  in 
prison,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

Mindarus,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeat- 
ed and  killed  in  a  battle  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  212. 

Minerva,  goddess,  i.  33 ;  feast  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  her,  ib. 

Mines ;  product  of  mines  was  the 
principal  riches  of  the  ancients,  i. 
179. 

Minos,  first  king  of  Crete,  ii.  350  ; 
laws  instituted  by  him  in  his  king- 
dom, 350  ;  hatred  of  this  Atheni- 
ans for  Minos,  354  ;  cause  of  that 
hatred,  ib. 

Minucius  (M.)  is  appointed  master  of 
horse  to  Fabius,  i.  250  ;  he  gains 
a  slight  advantage  over  the  Cartha- 
gians  in  that  dictator's  absence, 
252  ;  which  procures  him  equal 
advantage  with  the  dictator,  ib. ; 
engages  with disadvantages,outof 


which  Fabius  extricates  him,  ib.  ; 
he  acknowledges  his  fault,  and  re- 
turns to  his  obedience,  ib.  ;  be  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannx, 
255. 

Mithridates  I.  king  of  Pontus,  t.  202, 
that  prince  submits  to  Alexander, 
and  accompanies  him  in '  his  expe- 
ditions, iii.  86. 

Mithridates  II.  king  of  Pontus,  flies 
to  avoid  the  rage  of  Antigonus,  i. 
102. 

Mithridates  III.  king  of  Pontus,  adds 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to 
his  dominions,  i.  102. 

Mithridates  IV.  king  of  Pontus,  i. 
102. 

Mithridates  V.  simamed  Evergeles, 
king  of  Pontus,  aids  the  Romans 
against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  103 ; 
the  Romans  reward  him  with 
Fhrygia  Major,  iv.  251 ;  bis  death, 
iv.  258. 

Mithridates  VI.  simamed  Eupator, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Pontus,  i. 
103  ;  iv.  361 ;  the  Romans  take 
Phrygia  from  him,  ib. ;  he  posses- 
ses himself  of  Cappadocia  and 
Bithynia,  after  having  expeWed 
their  kings,  iv.  362;  be  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  ib. ;  open  rup- 
ture between  Mithridates  and  the 
Romans,  364  ;  that  prince  gains 
some  advantages  over  tlie  Ro- 
mans, 365  ;  he  causes  all  the  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  in  Asia  Minoc 
to  be  massacred  in  one  day,  ib. ; 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Ath- 
ens, 366  ;  two  of  his  generals  are 
defeated  by  Svlla,  372  ;  and  him- 
self by  Fimbria,  ib.  ;  his  fleet 
is  also  twice  beaten,  ib. ;  he  bas 
an  interview  with  Sylla,  and  con- 
cludes peace  with  the  Romans, 
375  ;  second  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Mithridates  under  Murena, 
377  ;  it  subsists  only  three  years, 
ib.  ;  Mithridates  makes  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  378  ;  he  prepares 
to  renew  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 379  ;  he  seizes  Paphlagooia 
and  Bithynia,  ib.  ;  the  Romans 
send  Lucullus  and  Cotta  against 
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him,    ib.   ;    Mithridates  defeats  Modestj  ;  traces  of  it  among  the  an* 

Cotta  bj  sea   and  land,  ib. ;  he  cients,  i.  344. 

forms  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  ib, ;  Mieris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  147  ;  fa- 

LucuJIus  obJiges  him  to  raise  it,  mous  Jake  made  by  him»  114. 

and  defeats  bis  troops,  381  ;  Mith-  Molo  is  made  governor  of  Media  by 

ridates  takes  the  field  to  oppose  the  Antiocbus  the    Great,   iii.  446; 

progress  of  Lucullus,    382  ;  he  is  be  makes  himself  sovereign  in  his 

entirely  defeated   and  obliged  to  province,  ib. ;  but  being  defeated 

fly,   ib. ;  he  sends  orders  to  his  be  kills  himself  out  of  despair, 

sisters  and  wives  to  die,  383  ;  he  449. 

retires  to  Tigranes  bis  son-in-law.  Monarchy  ;  original  design  of  mon- 
384  ;  Tigranes  sends  him  back  arcby,  i.  337  ;  the  best  form  of 
into  Poqtus  to  raise  troops,  388  ;  government,  424. 
Mithridates  endeavours  to  console  Mummius,  consul,  is  charged  with 
Tigranes  after  his  defeat,  391  ;  the  war  in  Acbaia,  iv.  209  ;  d^- 
these  two  princes  apply  in  concert  feats  the  Achaeans,  211  ;  takes 
to  raising  new  forces,  ib  ;  they  Corinth,  and  demolishes  it,  ib. ; 
are  defeated  by  Lucullus,  393 ;  preserves  the  statues  of  Philo^ 
Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  poemen,  213  ;  his  disinteresled- 
the  misunderstanding  in  the  Ro-  ne5s,  ib. ;  enters  Rome  in  triumph, 
man  army,  recovers  all  his  domin-  215;  goes  on  an  embassy  into 
ions,  394  ;  he  is  defeated  on  sev-  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  247. 
eral  occasions  by  Pompey,  399  ;  Murena  commands  the  left  wing  of 
be  endeavours  in  vain  to  find  an  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cher- 
asylum  with  Tigranes  his«on-in  ontva,  iv.  370;  Sylla  on  setting 
law,  ib.  ;  he  retires  into  the  Bos-  out  for  Rome,  leaves  him  the  gov- 
phorus,  402  ;  be  puts  his  son  emment  of  Asia,  376  ;  he  makes 
Aiphares  to  death,  404  ;  he  makes  war  against  Mithridates,  377 ;  and 
proposals  of  peace  to  Pompey,  is  defeated,  ib.  ;  but  receives  the 
which  are  rejected,  405;  he  honour  of  a  triumph,  ib. 
forms  the  design  of  attacking  the  Musaeum  ;  academy  of  the  learned, 
Romans  in  Italy,  ib. ;  Pharnaces  instituted  under  that  name  at  A- 
makes  the  army  revolt  against  lexandria,  iii.  338  ;  description 
Mithridates,  who  kills  himself,  of  the  building  called  the  Mussuin 
406  ;  character  of  Mithridates,407.  339. 

Mithridates  II.  simamed  the  Great,  Music  ;  to  what  perfection   carried 

ascends  the  throne  of  Parthia,  iv.  by    the   ancients,  i.  447  ;     con- 

255;  he  re-establishes  Antiocfaus  sidered    by  the    Greeks    as   an 

Eusebes,    268 ;  sends  an  ambas-  essential  part  in  the  education  of 

sador  to  Sylla  to  make  an  alliance  youth,  ii.   368,    &c. ;  theatre  of 

with  the  Romans,  iv.  294  ;  Mith-  music  at  Athens,  iii.  95 ;  prize  of 

ridates  III.  king  of  Parthia,  ib.  ;  music,  instituted   at  the  feast  of 

Orodes  his  brother  dethrones  and  Penathenia  by  Pericles,  i.  33. 

puts  him  to  deatli,  ib.  Mycenae,    city  of  Argos,   i.  475  ; 

Mithridates  of  Pergamus  brings  troops  kings  of  My  cense,  ib. 

to  Capsar  in  Egypt,  iv.  421.  Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  154; 

Mitylene,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Les-  mildness  of  his  reign,  ib. 

bos,  i.  471   ;  that  city  is  taken  My scellus,  Achaean  general,   founder 

by  the  Athenians,  ii.  142.  of  Crotona,  ii.  120. 

N 
NABARZANES,  general  of  the  horse      ders  himself  to  Alexander  upon  his 
in  the  army  of  Darius,  betrays       promise,  158. 
that  prince,  iii.  151  ;  he  surren-  Nabis  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Spar- 
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ta,  iii.  506  ;  ia^tances  of  his  ava-  he  is  reduced  te  thecondiftoncf  a 

rice  and  cruelty  507 ,  &c.  ;  Philip  beast,  334  ;   recovers  his  kxweir 

puts  Argos  iDto  his  hands  by  way  shape,   reascends  the  throne,  and 

of  deposit,  533 ;  Nabis  declares  for  dies,  ib. 

the  Komans   against  that  prince,  Naupactuni  city  of  £toUa,  taken  hj 

lb.  ;  the  Romans  declare  war  a-  Acilius,  iv.  36. 

gainst  him,  iv.  13-;^  Flamininus  Nazos,  island,  ^f  the  CjrcladeSy  L 

marches  against  him,  ib. ;  besieges  545. 

him   in  Sparta,  15  ;  obliges  him  Nearchus  dfficer  of  Alexander,  sur- 

to  demand  peace,  16  ;  and  grants  veys  the  coast  from  the  Indus  tofha 

it   him,  ib.  ;  Nabis  breaks   the  bottom  .of  the  Persian   gulf,   m. 

treaty,   21    ;  be   is  defeated   by  207  ;  he  succeeds  in  bis  enterprise^ 

Philopceroen,   24  ^    and   obliged  208. 

to  shut  himself  up  in  Sparta,  ib.  i  Nechao,  Icing  of  Egypt,  i.  IGO  ;  he 

he  is  killed,  27.  widertakes  to  open  a  commuoiea- 

Nabonassar,  or  Belesis,  Icing  of  Baby-  tion   between  the   Nile   and    the 

Ion,  i.  326.  red  sea,  ib. ;  able  navigators,  by 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  joins  his  order,  iindertake  to  :»aii  round 

wifii  Cyaxares    king  of   Media,  Africa,  and  happily  effect  it,  ib, ; 

besieges  and  entirely  ruins  Nine-  matches  against  the  BabflooiaDS 

veh,  i.  330  ;  be  associates  his  son  and  Medes,  to  put  a  stop  to  their 

Nabocodonosor  with  him  in   the  progress,  ib. ;  defeats  Josiah  king  of 

empire,  and  sends  him  at  the  head  Judah  who  opposed   his  march, 

of  an  army  against  Necbao,   ib. .;  ib. ;  beats  the  Babylonians,  takes 

his  death,  ib.  C^chemish,  and  returns  into  his 

Nabocodonosor  I.  or  Saosduchinus,  kingdom,  ib. .;  on  his  way  he  goes 

kingjof  Nineveh,  i.  330;  attacked  to  Jerusalem,  deprives  Jehoahaz 

bj  rhraortes  king  of  the  Medes,  of  the  crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jefaoi- 

340 ;  whom  he  defeats  and  puts  to  kim,  ib.  ;  conquered  b^  Naboco> 

death,  ib. ;  sends  Holofernes  with  a  donosor,  who  retakes  Chaichemish, 

powerful   army    to  revenge   him  161 4  his  death,  ib. 

upon  the  nations  who  had  refused  Nectanebus  is  placed  by  the  Tevvlt- 

him  aid,  ib.  ;  entire  defeat  of  his  ed  Egyptians  4ipon  the  throne  of 

armj,  ib.  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Tachos,  ii. 

Nabocodonosor  II.  is  associated  in  the  496 ;  he  is  supported  by  Agesilaus, 

empire  of  Assyria   by   Nabopo-  ib.  ;   by  his  aid  he  reduces  the 

lassar,   i.  330 ;  defeats  Necbao,  party  of  tlte  prince  of  Mendes, 

and  conquers  Syria,  and  Palestine,  ib. ;  not  being  able  to  defend  him- 

ib.  ;  takes  Jerusalem,  and  carries  self  against  Ochus,  he  escapes  in- 

away  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  to  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  nev- 

Babylon,  ib. ;  reigns  ak)ne  after  er  returns,  ii.  517. 

the  death  of  bis  father,   ;    ib. ;  Nehemlab,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Ar- 

his  first  dream,  331  ;  marches  a-  taxerxes,  obtains  |)ermissioa  to  re* 

gainst  Jerusalem,  takes  it,  and  car-  turn  to  Jerusalem,   and  to  rebuiUL 

ries  away  all  its  treasures,  332 .;  its  fortifications,  ii.  83  ;  he  ao- 

defeats  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  re-  quits  himself  of  his  commksioB 

turns  to  Jerusalem,  and  demolish-  witli  incredible  zeal,  ib. 

es  its  fortifications,  ib.;  causes  him-  Neoptolemus,   one  of     Alexander's 

self  to  be  adored  as  a  god,  ib.  ;  captains  ;  provinces  that   fell  ts 

besieges  Tyre,  and  takes  it,  ib. ;  him  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 

he  makes  himself  master  of  £-  iii.  245;  he  joins  Antipater  and 

gypt,  where  he  takes  great  spoils,  Craterus    against  Perdiccas   and 

i.  165  ;  his  second  dream,  333  ;  Eumenss,  262  ;  he  Buuches  irilk 
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Craterus  against  the  latter,  ib. ;  is      and  continues  to  adhere  to  Ptole- 

killed  in  a  battle,  262  ;  character      uiy,  iii.  453. 

of  Neoptolemus,  261.  '    Nicomedes  1.'   king  of  Bilbjniay  i* 

Neoptoleraas,    uncle     of    Pjrrhus,       101. 

^  reigns  in  Epirus  in  his  nephew's  Nicomedes  II.  son  of  Pmsias  king . 
place,  i.  104 ;  P^rrfaus  causes  him      of  Bidiynia,  goes  to  Rome,  iv. 
to  be  killed,  ib.  200  ;    kills  his  father,  who  bad 

Neriglissor  conspires  against  Evil*  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns 
merodacfa  king  of  Assyria,  and  In  his  stead,  ib. ;  sets  up  a  child 
reigns  in  his  stead,  i.  334  ;  he  under  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and 
makes  war  against  the  Medes,  and      causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 

'  is  killed  in  a  battle,  365.  t»  be  demanded  for  him  of  the 

Nefo(C.  Claudius,)  consul,  quits  his      Romans,  iv.  362,  his  death  ib. 
province,  and  makes  haste  to  join  Nicomedes  111.  ascends  the  throne 
bis  colleague,  in  order  to  their  at-      of  Bithynia,  tv.  363^ ;  dethroned 
tacking  Asdrubal,  i.  262.  bj  Mithridates,  ib. ;  but  reinsta- 

Nicanor,  lieutenant-general  of  Anti*-      ted  by  the  Romans,  ib.  ;  again 

■^  cbus  Epiphanes,  marches  against  expelled  by  Mithridates,  ib. ;  Syl- 
the  Jews,  and  is  defeated  by  Ju-  la  reconciles  him  with  Mithrida- 
das  Maccabeus,  iv.  123;.  Demetrius  tes,  who  restores  him  his  domin* 
Soter  sends  him  with  an  army  into  ions,  375;  Nicomeds,  in  gratitude^ 
Judea  to  assist  Alcimus,  233  ;  at  his  death,  leaves  the  Roma& 
be  is  killed  io  battle,  ib.  people  his  heirs,  379. 

Nicias,  general  ibr  the  Athenians,  Nile,  river  of  Africa ;  its  sources,  i* 
makes  them  conclude  a  peace  with  1 16  f  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  ib. ; 
the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  160  ;  op-  causes  of  its  inundation,  1 17  f 
poses  the  war  of  Sicily  in  vain,  time  that  its  inundation  continues, 
169 ;  he  is  appointed  general  with  ib. ;  measure  or  depth  of  its  in- 
Lamacbus  and  Alcibiades,  ib.  ;  undation,  118  ;  canals  of  the  Nile* 
bis  Conduct  on  arriving  in  Sicily,  ib.  ;  fertility  occasioned  by  the 
175;  afler  some  expeditions  he  Nile,  119;  canal  of  communica- 
forms  the  siege  ei  Syracuse  180  ;  tion  between  the  two  seas  by  the 
the  city  is  reduced  to  extre-  Nilie,  121. 
mities,  ib. ;  the  arrival  of  Gy-  Nimrod,  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
lyppils  changes  the  hce  of  affairs,  empire,  i*  312 ;  history  confounds 
186  ;  Nicias  writes  to  the  Atheni-  him  with  his  son  Ninus,  ib. ;  the 
ans  the  state  of  his  condition,  and  scripture  places  him  very  near 
to  demand  reinforcement,  1 88;  two  Abraham,  and  for  what  reason,31 4. 
colleagues  are  appointed  him,  NiDeveh,  city  of  Assyria,  its  foun- 
189  ;  who  compel  him  to  engage  dation,  i.  314  ;  description  of  that 
in  a  sea-fight,  in  which  he  is  de-  city,  315;  kings  of  Nineveh,  326  ; 
ieated,  192;  as  is  also  his  land  its  destruction,  330. 
army,  194  ;  hazards  another  sea-  Ninus,  kmg  of  Assyria,  often  con- 
fight,  and  is  again  defeated,  195  ;  founded  with  Nimrod,i.314;  builds 
determines  to  retire  by  land,  ib. ;  Nineveh,  ib. ;  conquers  the  Bactri- 
reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  ans,  ib.;  marries  Semiramis,  has  a 
200 ;  condemned  to  die,  and  exe-  son  by  her,  and  dies  soon  after,  ib. 
cuted,  202.  Ninyas,  son  of  Ninus,  reigns  in  As- 

Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to      syria,  i.  315 ;  effeminacy  and  slotb 
Ptolemy,  iii.  292  ;  makes  an  alii-      of  that  prince,  ib. 
ance  secretly  with  Antigonus,  and  Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  323  ; 
kills  himself,  ib.  inscription  on  her  tomb,  335. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  No-ammon>  famous  city  of  Egypt,  u 
refuses  to  desert  with  Theodgtus,       157. 
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Nobility  ;  what  is  truly  so,  iii.  288.  younger,   relieves  the  citadel   of 

Nomi,  or  governments  of  Egypt,  i.  Syracuse,  closely  besieged  by  the 

109.  Syracusans,  ii.  433  ;  be  bums  and 

Numididns,  people  of  Africa,  whose  plunders  part  of  the  city  of  Syra^ 

principal  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  cuse,  434;  Dionysius  drives  him 

i.  280.  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  had 

Nipsius,  general   of  Dyonysius  the  madehimself  master,  441. 

O 

OCHUS,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi-  Olympia,  city  of  Elis,    famous   for 
manus,  marches  at  the  head  of  a       the  temple  of  Jupiter,  i.  49. 
great  army  against  Sogdianus,  ii.  Olympic,  solemn  games  of  Greece, 
152 ;  whom  he  takes  and  puts  to       i.  49. 

death,  ib. ;  he  ascends  the  throne  Olynthus,  city  of  Thrace,  ii.  454  ; 
of  Persia,  and  changes  his  name  the  Lacedaemonians  declare  war 
from  Ochus  to  Darius,  ib.  See  against  it,  ib.  ;  it  is  reduced  to 
Darius  Notbus.  surrender,  ii.  456 ;  Olynthus,  up- 

Ochus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  on  the  point  of  being  besieged  by 
opens  his  way  to  the  empire  by  I^hilip,  implores  aid  of  the  Atben- 
tbe  murder  of  his  brothers,  ii.  ians,  iii.  29  ;  Philip  makes  fajm- 
499;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  self  master  of  that  city  by  the 
Persia,  and  takes  the  name  of  Ar-  treason  of  two  of  its  citizens,  and 
taxerxes,  503  ;  cruelties  which  he  plunders  it,  ib. 
commits,  ib.  ;  succuessful  expedi-  Onias,  son  of  Jaddus,  high-priest  of 
tion  against  Phoenicia,  513  ;  Cy-  the  Jews,  succeeds  his  father,  iii. 
prus,  516  ;  and  Egypt,  517  ;  he  264;  his  death,  325. 
abandons  himself  to  pleasures,  Onias,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  ven* 
618  ;  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  ib.  erable  for  his  piety,  iv.  103  ;  re- 

Octavius  (Cn.)  prsetor,  commands  fuses  Heliodorus  the  treasures  in 
the  Roman  fleet  against  Perseus,  the  temple  of  Jerusaiem,  ib.  ;  de- 
iv.  163  ;  means  which  he  uses  posed  by  Jason  his  brother,  106  ; 
to  make  that  prince  quit  the  isl-  his  death,  108. 
and  of  Samothracia,  which  was  Onias,  son  of  the  former,  retires  into 
deemed  a  sacred  and  inviolable  a-  Egypt,  iv.  237  ;  and  builds  a 
sylum,  178  ;  Perseus  puts  himself  temple  there  for  the  Jews,  ib. 
into  bis  hands,  179  ;  Octavius  re-  Ophelias,  governor  of  Lybia  and  Cy- 
ceives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  renaica,  revolts  against  Ptolemy, 
187  ;  sent  into  Syria  as  ambassa-  iii.  299  ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
dor,  227 ;  where  he  is  murdered,  seduced  by  Agathocles,  and  car- 
232  ;  the  senate  erect  a  statue  to  ries  his  troops  into  the  country  of 
him,  ib.  tlie    Carthaginians,    209  ;   put  to 

Olympiads,  their  epocha,  i.  477.  death  by  Agathocles,  ib. 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptole-  Orestes,  Roman  commissary,  goes 
mus,  is  married  to  King  Philip,  to  Corinth,  and  notifies  to  {be  Acb* 
and  has  by  him  Alexander  the  ceans  the  decree  of  the  senate  for 
Great,  iii.  16;  Philip  repudiates  separating  several  cities  from  their 
her,  iii.  57  ;  Alexander  carries  league,  iv.  208  ;  lie  flics  to  es- 
her  to  Eplrus,  ib.  ;  Polysperchon  cape  the  violence  of  the  people, 
recals  her,  and  divides  the  govern-       ib. 

ment  with   her,  268 ;  she  causes  Oretcs,     governor    of   Sardis,    puts 
Aridsus  and  his  wife  to  be  put  to      Polycrates  to  death,  and  seizes  tlie 
death,   278  ;  Cassander  besieges       island  of  Samos,  i.  419  ;  himself 
her  in  Pydoa,  takes  her  prisoner,       put  to  death  by  Darius,  526. 
and  puts  her  to  death,  280.  OroJes,  king  of  Parlhia,    iv.  29 1 ; 
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^r  of  that  prince  with  the  Ro-  ficent  presents,  ib.  ;  put  to  death 
mans  under  Crassus,  ib.  ;  Orodes,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuch 
jealous*  of  Surena's  glory  by  the       Bagpas,  211. 

^  defeat  of    Crassus,  puts   him  to  Ostracism  ;    sentence  amongst  the 

.  death,  309  ;  grief  of  that  prince       Athenians,  bj  which  persons  were 

for  the  death  of  his  son  Pacorus,       condemned  to  banishment,  ii.  363; 

313  ;  he  chooses  Pbraates,  for  his      an  end  put  to  it  by  the  banish- 

successor,  who  puts  him  to  death,      ment  of  Hyperbolusj  165. 

.  ib.  Osy mandi as,  king  of  Egypt j  i.  146; 

Orontes,    son-in-law   of   Artaxerses      magnificent  edifices  which  lie  caas- 

.  Mnemon,  commands  the  land  army  es  to  be  erected,  ib.  ;  famous  11- 
of  that  prince  in  the  war  against  brary  founded  by  that  prince,  ib.; 
Evagoras,  ii.  298  ;  be  accuses  his  tomb  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
Tiribasus  falsely,  299;  he  ter-  gold,  147;  which  Cambyses  af- 
minates  the  war  with  Evagoras  by  lerwards  took  away,  i.  416. 
a  treaty  of  peace,  ib.  299  ;  Artax-  Otanes,  Persian  lord,  discovers  the 
erxes  punishes  him  for  his  false  imposture  of  Smerdis  the  magus 
.  accusation,  302.  by  the  means  of  his  daughter,  i. 

Orontes,  governor  of  Mysia,  joins  in       421  ;  he  forms  a    conspiracy  a- 

a  plot  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,       gainst    that  usurper,  ib.    ;  re-es« 

.  and  then  betrays  it,  ii.  498.  tablishes  Syloson  tyrant  of  Samos^ 

Orsaces,   old    general,  accompanies       530. 

.  Pacorus  in  his  expeditions,  by  or-  Oxydracsp»,  people  of  India,  iii.  202 ) 

derof  Orodes,  iv.  310;  killed  in       their  capital  taken  by  Alexander, 

.  battle,  311.  203  ;  to  whom  they  submit,  204. 

Orsines,    governor    of    PassagardflR,  Oxyrinchus,  city  of  the  Lower  The- 
re-establishes good  order  through-       bais,  full  of  nuns  and   monks,  i. 
.  out  the  whole  prevince,  iii.  210  ;       133  ;  wonder  related  of  that  cltj 
he  goes  to  Alexander  with  magni-      by  the  Abbe  Fleury,  ib* 

P 

i^ACORUS,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
the  Parthians,  enters  Syria  at  the  nor,  i.  30. 
bead  of  an  army,  and  besieges  Parasanga,  Persian  measure,  ii.  267. 
Antiocb,  iv.  310  ;  he  raises  the  Parchment,  invention  of  it,  i.  141. 
siege  of  that  city,  and  is  defeated  Paris,  Trojan^  returning  home  with 
in  a  battle,  ib. ;  returns  into  Syr-  Helen,  whom  he  had  ravished,  is 
.  ia,  and  is  defeated.and  killed,  31 2«      carried  by   a  tempest  into  one  of 

l|alestine«  province  of  Syria,  i.  31.       the   mouths  of  the  Nile,  i.   153; 

Palisades,  difference  of  those  used  Proteus  king  of  Egypt  obliges  him 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  for-  to  leave  Helen  with  him,  and  to 
tifying  their  camps,  iii.  535.  quit   Egypt,  ib. ;  Paris  returns  to 

Famphylia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,      Troy,  ib. 

i.  30  Parmenio,  one  of  Alexander's  gene 

I^anthft^a,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  ta-  rals,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  i.  367  ;  infantry  in  the  expedition  of  that 
conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard  to  prince  against  the  Persians,  and 
her,  ib.  ;  she  brings  over  her  hus->  does  him  great  service,  iii.  80  ; 
band  to  Cyrus,  368;  her  discourse  seizes  the  pass  of  Syria,  and 
with  him  before  the  battle  of  makes  himself  master  of  Issus,  95; 
Thymbria,  377 ;  her  excessive  Alexander  confides  the  treasures 
grief  upon  the  death  of  Abradates  laid  up  in  Damascus,  and  the 
381;  stabs  herself  with  a  dagger,  keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  him, 
and  falls  dead  upon  her  husband,  104  ;  Parmenio  advises  Alexan- 
ib.  der  to  accept  Darius's  offers,  120^ 
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surprise  on  seeing  Alexander  pros-  Pelopidas,  Theban  ;  his    characfer. 


II.  456  ;  bis  friendship  with 
Epatninondas,  ib.  ;  he  abandons 
Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens, 
455;  forms  the  design  of  reinsia* 
ting  the  libertj  of  bis  country, 
458  ;  elected  bceotarcb,  461  ; 
drives  the  garrison  out  of  the  cita- 
del, ib.  ;  he  causes  the  Athenians 
to  declare  for  the  Thebans,  464  y 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lace- 
dnmonians  near  Tegyra,  465; 
commands  the  second  battalion  at 
Leuctra,  467  ;  with  EpaminoQ- 
das,  ravages  Laconia,  and  advan- 
ces to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  470  ; 
at  his  return  he  is  accused  and  ac- 
quitted, 473  ;  sent  ambassador  (o 
the  court  of  Persia,  475  ;  his  cred- 
it with  Artaxerxes,  ib. ;  PeJbpi- 
das  marches  against  Alexander  ty- 
rant of  Phcrfe,  and  reduces  him, 
478  ;  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  that  court, 
and  brings  away  Philip  as  an  hos* 
tage,  iii.  11  ;  he  returns  into 
Tbessaly,  478 ;  is  seized  and 
made  prisoner  by  treacheiy,  479^ 
he  animates  Thebe,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander, against  her  husband,  480  ; 
is  delivered  by  Epaminondas, 
481^;  Pelopidas  marches  against 
the  tyrant,  gains  a  victory  over 
him,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle, 
482  ;  singular  honours  paid  tohi» 
memory,  483. 
monians  the   command,  57 ;    his  Pelopidas,  sent  ambassador  by  Mith- 


trate  himself  before  the  high-priest 
Jaddus,  122  ;  Alexander  causes 
him  to  be  killed  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pbilotas,  166; 
his  praise,  ib. 

Farthia,  country  of  the  Parthians, 
province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  30; 
beginning  of  the  empire  of  the 
Parthians,  iv.  292  ;  kings  of  Par- 
thia,  from  Arsaces  I.  to  Orodes, 
293. 

Farysatis,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius 
Nothus,  ii.  152;  fondness  of  Par- 
ysatis  for  her  son  Cyrus,  234  ;  she 
obtains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for 
him,  and  causes^  him  to  be  sent 
back  to  h'»  government,  tb.  ; 
cruelty  and  jealousy  of  Parysatis, 
269  ;  she  poisons  Statira,  270 ; 
Artaxerxes  con6nes  her  in  Baby- 
lon, ib» 

fasagarda,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to 
Alexander,  iii.   149. 

Patisithes,  chief  of  the  magi,  places 
bis  brother  Smerdis  upon  the 
throne  of  P(?rsia,  i.  4"^0  ;  he  is 
killed  with  his  brother,  422. 

Patroclus  commands  the  fleet  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  383 ;. 
causes  Sotades  the  satiric  poet  to 
be  put  to  death,  ib. 

Fausaiiias,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  com- 
mands the  Greeks  jointly  with 
Aristidesat  the  battle  of  Plataea,  ii. 
42 ;  his  pride  loses  the  Lacedee- 


secret  conspiracy  with  the  Per- 
sians, 58  ;  he  is  discovered,  ib.  ; 
and  punished,  59. 
Fausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  commands 
at  the  siege  of  Athens,  ii.  229  ; 
obtains  peace  ibr  the  Athenians, 
240  ;  neglects  to  join  Lysander, 


ridates  to  demand  satisfaction  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  declare  war 
against  them  in  case  of  a  refusal^ 
iv.  363. 
Peloponnesus,  south  part  of  Greece* 
now  called  the  Morea,  i.  470  ; 
Peloponnesian  war,  ii.   125. 

and  is  summoned  to  appear,  286 ;  Pelops,  gives  his  name  to  Pelopoo- 

but  refuses,  and  is  condemned  to      nesus,  i.  475. 

die,  ibi  ;  retires  to  Tegxa,  and  Pblusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  i.  12t. 


dies  there,  287. 

Fausanias^  Macedonian  prince,  pos- 
sesses himself  of  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia, iii.  11  ;  he  is  delhroned, 
ib. 

Pella,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous 
for  the  birth  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, iii.  9. 


Ferdiccas,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  made 
king  of  Macedonia  by  Pelopidas, 
Iii.  1 1 ;  killed  in  a  battle  against 
the  Illyrians,  ii.  478. 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's  gener- 
als, receives  that  prince's  ring  a 
moment  before  his  death,  iii.  223; 
provinces  which  fell  to  him,  246  ; 
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appointed  guardian  of  Aridaeus, 
and  regent  of  the  empire,  245; 
puts  Statira,  Alexander's  widow  to 
death,  247;  quells  the  revolt  of 
the  Greeks  in  Asia,  ib.  ;  puts 
Eumenes  iqto  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia,  259 ;  marries  Cleopatra, 
Alexander's  sister,  ib.  ;  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  into  Egypt, 
263  ;  where  he  is  killed,  ib. 

JPefgamus,  city  of  Great  Mysia  in 
Asia  Minor,  i.  30;  its  kings,  101 ; 
it  becomes  a  Roman  province,  iv. 
260. 

Feriander,  king  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  seven  sages,  i.  477. 

S'ericles,  Athenian  ;  his  extraction, 
ii.  85.;  his  education,  ib.  ;  care 
that  he  takes  to  cultivate  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and 
of  exercising  himself  in  eloquence, 
ib. ;  means  that  he  employs  for 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people, 
88  ;  reduces  the  power  of  the  are- 
opagus,  89;  Thucydides  is  opposed 
to  him,  93 ;  he  adorns  Athens  with 
magnificent  buildings^  94  ;  envi^ 
ed  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  ;  justi- 
ces himself  and  causes  Thucydides 
lo  be  banished,  95  ;  he  changes 
bis  conduct  in  respect  to  the  peo^ 
pie,  ib.  ;  his  great  authority,  96  ; 
bis  disinterestedness,  97  ;  expedi- 
tions of  Pericles  into  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  100;  about  Pelopon^ 
nesus,  ib.  ;  and  against  Euboea, 
101  ;  he  reduces  the  Samians,  and 
demolishes  their  walls,  ib. ;  caus- 
es aid  to  be  granted  to  the  people 
of  Corcyra  against  the  Corinthi- 
ans, 102  ;  troubles  given  bim  by 
his  enemies^  108  ;  determines 
(be  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  war 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  110; 
and  to  shut  themselves  up  wilbiD 
their  walls,  128 ;  he  prevents 
them  from  taking  the  field  whilst 
their  lands  are  ravaged,  ib.  ;  he 
makes  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Athenians  killed  during  the  cam- 
paign, 130;  he  is  divested  of  the 
command,  and  fined,  133;  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  son,  ib. ; 
Ihe  Athenians  reinstate  him,  134  ; 
and  permit  him  to  enrol  his  ille- 


gitimate son  amongst  the  citizens, 
135  ;  deatli  of  Pericles,  136  ;.his 
praise,  ib. 

Pericles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  wlio  defeated 
the  Lacedaemonians  near  the  isl- 
ands Arginusae,  is  condemned  with 
bis  colleagues  to  die,  ii.  221. 

Perjury;  punishment  of  perjury  In 
Egypt,  i.   127. 

Perpenna,  Koman  ambassador  to 
Gentius,  is  imprisoned,  rv.  168; 
delivered  by  Auicius,  and  sent  to 
Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victo- 
ry, 169;  when  consul,  defeats 
Aristonicus  and  takes  bim  prison- 
er, 250 ;  he  dies  on  bis  return 
to  Rome,  ib. 

Perseus,  first  kingof  Mycena,  i.  475. 

Perseus,  son  oi  Philip,  last  king  of 
Macedonia,  conspires  againbt  his 
brother  Demetrius,  and  accuses 
him  to  Philip,  iv.  90,  &c. ;  his 
speech  against  his  brother,  91  ; 
removes  from  court  to  avoid  his  fa- 
ther's indignation,  102  ;  takes 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia a(\er  his  father's  death,  ib. ; 
puts  Antigomis«  wlxim  his  father 
bad  chosen  his  successor,  to  death, 
136  ;  he  prepares  for  war  with 
Ihe  Romans,  ib.  ;  he  endeavours 
to  gain  allies,  138  ;  be  tries  in 
vain  to  bring  over  the  Achaeans,ibL.; 
the  Romans  are  informed  of  bis  se- 
cret measures,  ib.  ;  Eumenes 
confirms  them  concerning  his  pro- 
ceedings, ib. ;  Perseus  endeavours 
to  rid  himself  of  that  prince,  first 
ify  assassination,  140  ;  and  after- 
wards by  poison,  ib. ;  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  the  Romans,  141  ; 
interview  with  Marcias,143;  war 
declared  in  form,  ib.  ;  Perseus 
advances  with  his  troops  near  the 
river  Peneus,  149  ;  battle  of  the 
cavalry,  in  which  he  is  victor,  but 
makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  151 ;  makes 
proposals  of  peace,  which  are  re- 
jected, 153;  he  takes  fright  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Marcius  in 
Macedonia,  and  leaves  him  the 
passage  open,  159 ;  he  resumes 
courage  soon  after,  ib.  ;  solicits 
aid  on  all  sides,  166  ;  bis  avarice 
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loses  him  considerable  succours,  opposes  the  progress  of  Pitboa, 
167;  be  is  entirely  defeated  by  and  drives  him  out  of  Media,  ^78. 
Paulus  JEmWius  at  Pydna,  176  ;  ?balanx,  Macedonian,  descriptioo  of 
taken    prisoner  with  his  children,    •  it,  iii.   13. 

179  ;  and  serves  as  an  ornament  Phalecus  is  appointed  general  of  the 
in  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^mijius,  Phoc«ans  during  the  sacred  war  in 
186  ;  death  of  Perseus,  ib.  the  room  of  Phyallus,  iii.  24  ;  be 

Persepolis,  capital  of  Persia,  taken  pillages  the  temple  of  Delpbos,  as 
by  Alexander,  who  burns  the  pal-  the  other  had  done,  and  is  depos- 
ace  in  a  drunken  frolic,  iii.  149,  ed,  ib. 
Persia,  province  of  Asia,  i.  30  ;  Pharaoh,  common  name  of  the  kings 
'  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire  of  Egypt,  i.  147;  one  of  them 
by  Cyrus,  362  ;  kings  who  reign-  gives  his  daughter  to  Solomon  in 
ed  in  Persia  ;  Cyrus,  ib.  ;  Cam-  marriage,  155. 
byses,  413  ;  Smenlisthe  Magian,  Pharisees,  powerful  sect  in  Judea, 
420 ;  Darius  son  of  Hyslaspes,  iv.  263  ;  persecution  of  AlexaQ- 
622  ;  Xerxes,  ii.  9  ;'  Artaxerxes  der  Janneus  and  his  party  by  the 
Longiraanus,  35  ;  Xerxes,  II.  69  ;  Pharisees,  281,  &c. ;  cod  of  that 
Sogdianus,  ib.  ;  Darius  Nolhus,  persecution,  285. 
151  ;  Artaxerxes  Mneroon,  233  ;  Pharnabasus,  governor  of  Asia,  and 
Ochus,  503;  Arses,  519;  Da-.  general  of  the  troops  of  Darius 
rius  Codomanus,  ib.  ;  destruc-  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of  Persia, 
tion  by  Alexander,  iii.  153  ;  with  aids  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
the  vices  which  occasioned  that  the  Athenians,  ii.  2 12  ;  he  makes 
cline  and  ruin,  ib.  i.460  ;  manners  peace  with  the  latter,  213  ;  he 
and  customs  of  the  Persians,  sends  complaints  against  Lysan- 
423;  education  of  the  Persians  in  der  to  Sparta,  243;  his  whole 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  353  ;  govern-  province  is  ravaged  by  Agesilaus, 
ment  of  the  Persians,  424  ;  form  of  283  ;  interview  of  Agcsilaus  and 
it  monarchical,  ib.  ;  respect  paid  Pharnabasus,  284  ;  tlie  latter 
to  them,  ii.  424  ;  manner  of  ed-  charged  by  Artaxerxes  with  the 
ucaling  their  children,  426  ;  pub-  war  against  Egypt,  493;  the  en- 
lic  council,  426  ;  administration  of  terprise  miscarries  through  bis  hmli 
justice,  428 ;  attention  to  proyin-       499. 

ces,  431  ;  invention  of  posts  and  Pharnaces  revoHs  a^inst  his  father 
couriers,  434  ;  care  of  their  finan-  Mithridates,  and  is  elected  king  in 
ces,  436;  of  war,  438;  entrance  hisstead,iv.406;  declared  the  friend 
into  the  troops,  ib. ;  arms  of  the  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  407  ; 
Persians,  440  ;  their  chariots  drivepoutof  Pontus  byCa:sar,423. 
armed  with  scythes,  439  ;  miNta-  Phebidas,  LacedttmoniaPi  sets  out 
ry  discipline  of  the  Persians,  440;  from  Sparta  at  the  bead  of  a  body 
their  order  of  battle,  441;  quali-  of  troops  against  Oiynthus,  ii. 
ty  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  454  ;  he  seizes  the  citadel  of 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  after  that  Thebes  by  fraud,  ib. ;  be  is  de- 
prince,  445  ;  arts  and  sciences  of  privedof  the  command,  and  fioed, 
the  Persians,  446  ;  their  religion,       455. 

454  ;  tlieir  marriages  and  burials,  Phenicia,  or  Phoenicia,  province  of 
458.  Syria,  i.     31  ;     revolts    against 

petalism,  kind  of  sentence  establish-       Ochus,  ii.  513. 

ed  at  Syracuse,  ii.  117.  Phila,  Anti pater's  daughter,  wife  to 

Peucestes,  one   of  Alexander's  cap-       Craterus,   iii.  256  ;  and    after  to 
tains,  distinguishes  him.self  at  the       Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  304  ;  kills 
siege   of    Oxydracse,    iii.    203;       herself  with  poison,  334. 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  Phila,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  manies 
a^  death,  of  Alexander,  246  ;  he      Antigoaiis  Gonatus,  iii.  3d6. 
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Pbilitera,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Petgamus,  i.   101. 

Pbilidas,  one  of  the  con!>pirators  a- 
gainst  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  ii. 
239, 

f^bilip,  son  of  Amyntas,  II.  king  of 
Macedonia;  bis  birth,  tii.  11  ;  Pelo- 
pidad  carries  him  toTbebes,bo5tage, 
|i.478,  iii.  12 ;  be  flies  from  Thebes 
into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed  up- 
on the  throne,  12  ;  beginnings  of 
bis  reign,  jb. ;  be  makes  a  cautious 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  13; 
nis  first  conquests,  15  ;  Philip^s 
care  of  his  education,  16  ;  be  en- 
deavours to  subject  Thrace,  and 
takes  Methone,  at  the  siege  of 
which  place  he  loses  an  eye,  23  ; 
conciliates  the  amity  of  the  Tbes- 
saltans,  and  expels  their  tyrants, 
ib. ;  be  endeavours  to  seize  the 
pass  of  Tbermopylst  in  vain,  24  ; 
be  takes  the  city  of  Olynlbus, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Athenians  to  prevent  it,  29  ;  be 
declares  for  the  Tbebans  against 
the  Pboca.ans,  and  begins  in  that 
manner  to  share  in  the  sacred  war, 
30 ;  h.e  lulls  the  Athenians  with  a 
a  false  peace  and  false  promises, 
31  ;  he  seizes  Thermopylae,  re- 
duces the  Phocaeans,  and  termin- 
ates the  sacred  war,  33  ;  be  caus- 
es himself  to  be  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  the  ampbictyons,  34  ; 
Philip,  on  bis  return  into  Macedo- 
nia, pushes  bis  Conquests  ipto  Il- 
ly rium  and  Thrace,  35  ;  be  en- 
ters into  a  league  with  the  Tbe- 
bans, Argires,  and  Messenians, 
for  attacking  Peloponnesus  with 
their  joint  forces,  37  ;  Athens  de- 
claring for  the  Laced  He  monians, 
breaks  that  league,  38  ;  Philip 
makes  an'  attempt  upon  Euboea  ; 
39  ;  Phocioii  drives  him  out  of 
that  island,  40 ;  Philip  forms  the 
seiges  of  Perintbus  and  Byzanti- 
um, 42  ;  Phocion  obliges  him  to 
raise  both  these  sieges,  44  ;  Phil- 
ip subjects  Atbeas,  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, and  the  Triballi,  people  of 
Mosia,  45;  by  bis  intrigues  he 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  gen- 
^ralissimQ  of  the  Greeks  in  the 


council  of  the  ampbictyons,  ib.  ; 
be  seizes  £lata*a,  47  ;  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Tbebans  enter  into  a 
league  against  him,  50  ;  he  makes 
proposals  of  peace,  which  are  re- 
jected by  the  advice  of  Demosthe- 
nes,, ib. ;  battle  of  Chseronea,  in 
which  Philip  gains  a  great  victory 
52  ;  Philip,  in  the  council  of  the 
ampbictyons,  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  general  of  the  Greeks  a« 
gainst  the  Persians,  and  prepares 
fur  that  great  expedition,  56  ;  do- 
mestic troubles  in  his  family,  ib. ; 
he  repudiates  Olympias,  and  mar- 
ries another  wife,  ib. ;  he  cele- 
brates the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra 
his  daughter  with  Alexander  king 
of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  in  the 
midst  of  them,  57  ;  memorable 
actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  59; 
good  and  bad  characters  of  that 
prince,  62,  &c. 

Philip,  son  of  Demetriu5,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  442 ; 
his  affection  for  Aratus,  461  ;  be 
takes  upon  him  tbe  defence  of  the 
AchsBans  against  the  ^tolians,  ib.; 
different  expeditions  of  Philip  a- 
gainst  the  enemies  of  the  Acb«T  ans, 
466  ;  strange  abuse  that  Apel- 
les  his  minister  makes  of  bis  con- 
fidence, 467  ;  irruption  of  Philip 
into  ^tolia,  47 1  ;  he  takes  Ther- 
fnae  by  surpri.«e,  ib. ;  excesses  com- 
mitted there  by  bis  soldiers,  ib.  ^ 
prudence  which  be  shows  in  his  re- 
treat, 473  ;  troubles  in  bis  camp, 
ib.  ;  punishment  of  tbe  authors 
of  them,  ib.  ;  irruption  of  Philip 
into  Laconia,  474  ;  new  intrigue 
of  the  conspirators,  ib.  ;  their 
punishment,  476  ;  Philip  takes 
Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from  the 
^tolians,  478  ;  be  concludes  a 
peace  with  them,  479  ;  he  con- 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal, 

'  481  ;  he  makes  preparations  for 
parrying  tbe  war  into  Italy,  ib.;  be 
is  surprised  and  defeated  by  theRo- 
mans  at  Apolonia,  482 ;  his  change 
of  conduct,  lb. ;  bis  bad  faith  and 
irregularities,  ib.  ;  be  causes  A- 
ratus  to  be  poisoned,  483  ;  |)e 
makes  himself  master  of  the  citj 
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and  cdstle  of  Lissua^  484  ;  he 
i;ains  several  advantages  over  the 
iEtolians,  487  ;  he  is  repulsed 
near  the  cily  of  Elis,  488  ;  differ- 
ent actions  of  Philip  against  Sul- 
pitius,  494,  &c. ;  he  makes  peace 
with  the  Romans,  607  ;  he  enters 
into  a  league  with  Antiochus  for 
invading  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  512  ;  bad  success  of 
Philip  against  Attalus  and  t)«e 
Rhodians,  513  ;  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Cianians,  514 ;  be  be- 
sieges and  takes  Abjdos,  515,&c.; 
he  ravages  Attica,  617;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  him,  518 ; 
he  makes  ineffectual  attempts  a- 
gainst  Athens,  ib.  ;  be  endeavours 
to  bring  over  the  ^Etolians,  into 
his  party,  519  ;  he  is  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  Sulpitius,  522  ;  he  is 
reduced  to  abandon  the  defiles  along 
the  Apsus,  628  ;  ineffectual  inter- 
view ofPhilip  with  Flamininus  con- 
cerning peace,  532  ;  he  is  defeat- 
ed by  Flamininus  near  Scotussa  and 
Cynoscepale  in  Tbessaly,  538  ; 
the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace, 
^40  ;  Philip  aids  Quintius  against 
.Nabis,  iv.  13 ;  his  conduct  to  Scip- 
io,  38  ;  Philip^s  causes  of  discon- 
tent from  the  Romans,  70  ;  the 
Romans  order  him  to  evacuate 
the  cities  of  Thrace,  72  ;  he  dis- 
charges his  revenge  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Maronea,  73 ;  he  sends 
his  son  Demetrius  on  an  enibassy 
io  Rome,  74  ;  the  Romans  send 
hack  his  son  with  ambassadors, 
€5  ;  Philip  prepares  to  renew  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  86  ;  plots 
of  Perseus  against  Demetrius,  88 ; 
he  accuses  him  to  Philip,  90  ;  up- 
on a  new  occasion  Philip  causes 
Demetrius  to  be  put  to  death,  100; 
he  discovers  his  innocence  some 
time  afler,  and  Perseus's  guilt, 
101 ;  whilst  he  meditates  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  latter,  he  dies, 
102. 

Philip  pretends  himself  son  of  Perse- 
us, and  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedonia, iv.  205  ;  he  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Tremcllius,  ib. 

Fbilip,  one  of  Alexander's  captians  ; 


provinces  that  fell  to  him  aAv 

that  prince's  death,  iii.  246. 

Philip,  in  concert  with  his  brother 
Antiochus,  destroys  the  city  of 
Mopsuestia,  to  revenge  the  deatb 
of  their  brother  Seieucus,  iv.  267  ; 
he  reigns  in  Syria  with  lys  bro- 
ther Demetrius,  after  having  drivo 
en  out  Eusebes,  ib.  ;  his  death, 
269. 

Philip,  favorite  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes, made  guardian  to  his  eoo  An- 
tiochus Eupator,  and  regent  of 
Syria,  iv.  127  ;  Lysius  usurps 
that  employment,  and  Philip  re- 
turns into  Egypt,  226. 

Philistus,  the  historian  of  Syracuse^ 
pays  a  fine  for  Diooysius,  ii.  390; 
who  banishes  him,  412  ;  recal- 
led by  Diooysius  the  youi^er,419; 
his  death,  431  ;  be  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ^  great  historian,  ib. 

Philomelus,  general  f}(  the  Phocsans, 
sets  them  against  the  decree  c( 
the  amphictyons,  and  determines 
them  to  take  arms,  iii.  21  ;  he 
makes  himself  master  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi,  and  takes  the  riches 
of  it  to  pay  his  troops,  ib.  ;  being 
defeated  in  a  battle,  he  throws 
himself  headlong  froqs  the  tK^  of  a 
rock,  22. 

Philopoemeo,  Megalopolilan,  deter- 
inins  his  citizens  to  reject  the  oflers 
of  Cleomenes,  iii.  435  ;  be  sig* 
nalizes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Se- 
lasia,  439  ;  he  distinguishes  him- 
self in  the  battle  near  the  city  of 
El  is,  4E8  ;  his  education,  ib. ;  his 
great  qualities,  ib.  ;  he  is  elected 
general  of  the  horse  by  the  Achx- 
ans,  490  ;  be  teforms  the  Aduean 
troops,  491 ;  he  is  elected  captain- 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  502 ;  be 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  Ma- 
.chanidas  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  kills 
him  in  the  battle,  504  ;  the  Ach«- 
ans  erect  kirn  a  statue,  ib. ;  bonoao 
which  he  receives  in  the  assembly 
at  the  Nemean  games,  505;  Phib- 
pQ&men  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the 
tyrant  Nabis,  iv.  23  ;  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  that  tyrant 
near  Sparta,  ib. ;  after  the  death  of 
Nabis  be  seizes  Sparta,  and  obU* 


^  that  cFtjr  to  enter  into  the  A-  Scjthians,  and  is  kilfed  in  fljing, 

chen  league,  S7 ;  he  refuses  the  255. 

presents  offered  by  the  Spartans,  PhraatesIII.  srimamed  Theos,  kingof 

28   ;     be    secretly    favours    the  the  Parthians,  iv.  294  ;  be  makes 

Spartan   exiles,   and   causes   war  alliance  with  the  Romans  during 

to  be  declared  against  that  citj,  the  war  with  Mithridates,  ib.  ;  he 

58  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  espouses  the  part  of  Tigranes  the 
Sparta,  and  reinstates  the  exiles,  younger  agaiast  his*  father,  ib.  ; 

59  ;  he  attacks  Messena,  and   is  death  of  Phraates,  ib. 

taken  prisoner,  77  ;  the  Bfesseni-  Phraates  IV.  is  nominated  king  by 

ans  put  him  to  death,  78 ;  honours  his  father  Orodes,  ir.  313  ;  whom 
paid  to  his  memory,  79  ;  trial  of      he  puts,  with  his  brothers  and  his 

Phiiopoemen  after  his  death,  ib.  son,  to  death,  ib. 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  commands  Phraortes,  king  of  the   Medes,  sue-' 

a  body  of  horse   in  Alexander's  ceeds  his  father  Dejoces,  i.  339  ; 

expedition  against  Persia,  iii.  80  ;>  subdues  Upper  Asia,  ib. ;  makes 

the  pretended  conspiracy  for  which  war  against  the  Assyrians,  ib. ;  he 

he  is  put  to  death,  162,  &c.  is  defeated  and  put  to  death,  340. 

Phocis,  part  of  Greece,  i.  470  ;  it  Phrygia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i. 

is  ravaged  by  Xerxes,  li.  30  ;  the  31. 

Lacedaemonians  deprive  the  peo-  Pindar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  character 

pie  of  Phocis  of  the  custody  of  the  of  his  works,  ii.  115. 

temple  of  Delphi,  101  ;  Pericles  Pisander,  Athenian,  persuades  the  A- 

restores  it  to  them,  ib. ;  the  Pho-  thenians   to   recal   Alcibiades   ii. 

ceans  till  the  ground  consecrated  to  208  ;  the  Athenians  send  him  to 

Apollo,  iii.  21  ;  and  are  charged  treat  With   Tissaphemes,   ib. ;  at 

with  sacrilege,  and  fined,  ib. ;  they  his  return  he  changes  the  form  of 

take  up  arms  against  the  decree  government,  209. 

of  the  amphictyons,  ib. ;  the  lat-  Pisander,  Lacedaemonian,  is  appoint* 

ter  makes  war  against  the  Phocae-  ed  by  Agesilaus  his  brother-in-law 

ans,  22  ;  Philip  reduce:^  them.  34.  to  command  the  fleet,  283  ;  is  de- 

Phocion,   general  of  the  Athenians,  feated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,  and 
drives  Philip  out  of  Euboea,  iii.  40;  killed  in  the  battle,  289. 
he   makes   that  prince  raise   the  Pisistratus,  Athenian,  makes  himself 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  tyrant  of  Athens,  i.  503  ;  lenity  of 
44;  he  rejects  the  offers  of  Har-  his  government,  506 ;  death,  ib.  ; 
palus,  214  ;  he  endeavours  in  vain  his  character,  ib.  ;  library  found- 
to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  en-  ed  by  him  at  Athens,  ib. 
gaging  in  the  Lamian  war,  248  ;  Pisuthnes,  governor  of   Lydia  for 
condemned  to  die  by  the  Atheni-  Darius,  revolts,  ii.  153;  is  taken 
ans,  269 ;  his  body  is  carried  out  of      and  put  to  death,  ib. 
the  territory  of  Attica,  270  ;  the  Fithon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains^ 
Athenianserectastatuetohim,and  is  made  governor  of  Media  by 
inter  his  bones  honourably,  273  ;  Antipater,   iii.   264  ;    he   causes 
character  and  praise,  27 1 .  Philotas   to  be  put  to  death,  and 

Phraates  I.  son  of  Priapatius,  king  of      takes  possession  of  his  government, 

Parthia,  iv.  293.  278;  he  is  driven  out  of  Media  by 

Phraates  H.  succeeds  his  father  Mi-  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 

thridates  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  Seleucus,  ib. ;  Antigonus  puts  him 

iv.  293  ;  thrice  defeated  by  Anti-  to  death,  289. 

ocbus  Sidetes,  253  ;  defeats  An-  Plataea,  city  of  Boeotia,  i.  470  ;  th» 

tiochus,  who  is  killed  in  the  battle,  Plataeans  acquire  glory  at  the  bat- 

rb. ;  he  releases  Demetrius,  254  ;  tie  of  Marathon,  561  ;  theyaefuse 

he  marries  one  of  that  prince's  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  ii.  22 ;  the 

liUughters,  ib.  ;  defeated  by  the  Greeks  decree  the  prize  of  valour 
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(0  tbem  after  the  defeDt  of  Mar- 
donius,  45 ;  institute  ao  anniver- 
sary festiFal  in  honour  of  those 
who  died  in  battJe,  47 ;  siege  of 
Piatsea  hy  the  Thebans,  125  ; 
Plats  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  137  ;  the  FlatSQ- 
ans  retire  to  Athens,  ib.  ;  Alexan- 
der permits  them  to  build  their 
city,  iii.  141. 

Plato  retires  to  MiPgara  to  avoid  the 

,  rage  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  337 ; 
travels  into  Sicily,  399  ;  his 
friendship  with  Dion,  ib. ;  second 
voyage  into  Sicily,  420  ;  wonder- 
ful change  occasioned  by  his  pres- 

.  cnce  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  ib.  ;  a  conspiracy  of  the 
courtiers  to  prevent  its  effects, 
421  ;  he  quits  the  court  and  re- 
turns into  Greece,  423  ;  adven-* 
ture  that  happens  to  him  at  Olym- 
pia,  ib. ;  goes  a  third  time  to  Si- 
cily ;  returns  to  the  court  of  Diony- 
sius  the  younger,  424  ;  Diony- 
sius  differs  with  him,  425  ;  he 
permits  him  to  return  into  Greece, 
ib. ;  his  death,  518. 

Polybius,  Greek  historian  ;  bis  func-^ 

.  tion  at  the  funeral  of  Philopcemen, 
IV.  78  ;  chosen  ambassador  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  Acb»- 
ans,  84;  elected  general  of  the 
horse,  156 ;  deputed  to  the  consul 
Marcius,  157 ;  saves  the  Achteans 
a  considerable  ezpence,  160;  he 
is  included  in  the  number  of  ex- 
iles, and  carried  to  Rome,  194  ; 
his  friendship  with  the  second 
Scipio  Africanus,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Acbaia,  213;  zeal  in  defending 
Philopcemen's  memory,  ib.  ; 
proof  which  be  gives  of  his  disin- 
terestedness, 214  ;  he  establishes 
good  order  and  tranquillity  in  the 
country,  ib.  ;  returns  to  Rome, 
and  accompanies  Scipio  to  the 
siege  of  Numantia,  ib.  ;  after 
Scipio's  death  he  returns  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  ends  his 
days,  ib. 

Poly  crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  i.  418; 
singular  history  of  that  tyrant,  ib.; 
his  miserable  end,  410. 

Polygamy  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  128. 


Polysperchon»  one    of    Alexander^# 

generals,  reduces  a  country  caMed 
Bubacene,  iii.  181  ;  ridicules  a 
Persian  for  prostrating  himself  be- 
fore Alexander,  183;  for  which  he 
is  put  in  prison,  and  fiooa  after 
pardoned,  ib.  ;  takes  the  ciiy  of 
Ora,  189;  is  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  and  governor  of 
Macedonia,  by  Antipater,  267  ; 
he  recals  Olympias,  268 ;  be 
endeavours  to  secure  Greece  to 
himself,  269;  driven  out  of  Ma- 
cedonia, by  Cassander,  281  ; 
caues  Hercules  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  naother  Baisina  to 
be  put  to  death,  297. 

Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  iv.  397  ;  ius 
conduct  upon  arriving  in  bis  gor- 
ernment,   398;  he  offers  Mithri- 

.  dates  peace,  399  ;  he  gams  sev- 
eral victories  over  that  prince,  ibw 
400 ;  he  marches  into  Armenia 
against  Tigranes,  who  comes  aixl 
surrenders  himself  to  him,  ib.  ;  be 
pursues  Mithridates,  and  in  bis 
way  subjects  the  Albanians  and 
ll)erians,  402  ;  tfred  of  foJk>wiog 
Mithridates,  he  comes  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  takes  possession,  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  empire  of  Se^ 
leucides,  403 ;  he  marches  to  Poo- 
tus,  404  ;  after  having  reduced 
Pontus,  he  returns  to  Rome,  408 ; 
he  receives  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, ib. ;  after  bis  defeat  at 
Pharsalia,  he  retires  into  Egypt^ 

416  ;  be  is  killed,  ib. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  i. 
102  ;  chronological  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Pon- 
tus, ib. 

Porus,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  ta- 
ken prisoner  by  Alexander,  who 
restores  him  his  dominions^  iii. 
195. 

Pothinus,  Ptoleray^s  minister,  de- 
thrones Cleopatra,  iv.  416;  advi- 
ses the  death  of  Pompey,  ib. ;  en- 
deavours to  render  Cfesar  odious, 

417  ;  be  prevents  the  effect  of 
Caesar's  decree,  and  makes  the 
Egyptians  take  arms  against  him, 
419;  Caesar  puts  him  to  deatii,420. 
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^fiitidaia,  citjT  of  MaefiidoDisi,  fevelts 

against   the  Athenians,   ii.   103; 

who  besiege    and    take    it,   ib.  ; 

Pbiiip  takes  it  tiom  the  Atbeoians, 

.   iii.  15. 

Pfexaspes,  confident  of  Canlbyses, 
fcHia  Sinerdisbjr  bis  order,  i.  417; 
his  base  and  monstrous  flattery  of 
Cambyses*  418  ;  promises  to  de- 
clare Sinerdis  the  Magus  the  true 
hoa  of  Cyrus,  421  ;  speaks  to  the 
people  from  the  top  of  a  tower, 
and  declares  the  contrary  ;  then 
throws  bifiwelf  down,  and  is  kit* 
.   led,  ib. 

Protagorad,  brother  of  Nicocles,  ex- 
pels E?agoras   II.   from  Salamin, 
and   reigns  in  bis  stead,  ii.  513  ; 
,  confirmed  by  Ocbus,  516. 

^msias  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  i.  lOJ. 

Pnisias  H.  king  of  Bithynia,  simam- 
ed  Ihe  Hunter,  declares  for  the 
Romans  against  Antiochus,  iv.  39; 
services  done  him  by  Hannibal,  ib. 
i.275;  vrbo,  notvitbalanding,  agrees 
to  deliver  him  up  totbe  Romans, 
17. 60 ;  desires  tlie  Romans  to  grant 
Perseus  a  peace,  160 ;  bis  abject 
flattery  in  the  senate,  iv.  196  ; 
war  with  Attakfs,  199  ;  the  senate 
obliges  him  to  desist,  and  make 
satisfaction,  200  ;  intending  to  put 
his  son  Niconnedes  to  death,  id 
killed  by  him,  ib. 

Prytanifi,  name  of  the  chief  magis* 
trate  of  Corinth,  i.  i77. 

pBani[nenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  con* 
quered  by  Gambyses,  who  uses 
him  with  clemency,  i.  167,  667; 
but  striving  to  regain  the  throne,  is 
(Nit  to  death,  i.  167. 

Psamuiis,  king  of  Egypt>  L  162. 

Psamroiticbus,  oue  of  the  twelve 
kmgs  in  Egypt,  is  banished,  i.  158; 
defeats  the  other  eleven,  and  re- 
mains sole  monarch,  ib. ;  makes 
war  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
lb.  ;  be  besieges  Azotus,  and  takes 
it,  after  a  siege  of  29  years,  159  ; 
he   prevents  the  Scythians  from 

.  invading  Egypt,  ib.  ;  his  method 
of  knowing  wiietfier  the  Egyptians 
were  the  most  ancfeot  people  of 
the  earth,  ib.  ' 
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Ptolemaida,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  So* 
ter,  is  married  to  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  iii.  327. 

Ptolecny,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  disputes 
the  crown  with  Perdiccas,  i.  293; 
Pek>pidas  excludes  him  from  the 
throne,  iii.   11. 

Pfoieuiy,  son  of  Seleticus,  is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Issus,  iii.  96. 

Ptolemy  I.  son  of  Lagus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  takes  seve- 
ral cities  of  India,  iii.  188 ;  he  is 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege 

.  <}f  a  city  o[  India,  ib. ;  be  is  cu- 
red soon  after,  206;  provinces 
which  fall  to  him,  245  ;  causes  the 
body  of  Alexander  to  be  carried  to 
Alexandria,  259  ;  inters  into  a 
league  against  Perdiccas  and  £u- 

.  menes,  260  ;  becomes  master  of 
Syria,  Phosnicia,  and  Judea,  266  ; 
he  takes  Jerusalem,  ib.;  he  forms  a 
league  against  Anligonus,  289; 
seizes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  292  ; 
defeats  Demetrius,  ib.  ;  and  takes 
Tyre,  293  ;  defeat  of  one  of  bis 
generals  by  Demetrius,  ib.  ;  dif- 
ferent expeditions  of  Ptolemy  a- 
gainst  Antigonus,  298  ;  Ptolemy 
is  defeated  by  Demetrius,  who 
takes  from  him  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
305  ;  Ptolemy  assumes  the  title  of 
king,  306 ;  sends  aid  to  the  Rbo- 
dians,  313;  Ptolemy  allies  himself 
Mrith  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
^imachus,  against  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  322  ;  these  four  prin- 
ces  divide  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der amongst  them,  324  ;  Ptolemy 
retakes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  329; 
be  renews  the  league  with  Lysi- 
machus  and  Seleucus  against  De- 
metrius, 331  ;  he  abdicates  the 
throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delpbus,  336  ;  death  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  340  ;  praise  of  that  prince, 
ib.  ;  famous  library  which  he  caus- 
ed to  be  erected  at  Alexandria,. 
337. 
Ptolemy  II.  sirnamed  Pbiladelphus, 
is  placed  by  his  father  Ptolemy 
Soter  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
iii.  336  ;  feast  which  he  gives  the 
people  on  his  accession  to   Ibe 
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crown,  ib. ;  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  347  ;  his  resentment  a- 
gainst  Demetrius   Phalerius,  ib. ; 
eauses  the  holj   scriptures  to  be 
translated  into  Greek,  357  ;  culti- 
vates  the  amity  of  the  Romans, 
382  ;  bis  liberality  to  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  ib. ;  sends  aid  to  the 
Athenians,  383  ;  revolt  of  Magas, 
384  ;  Ptolemy  quells  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him,  ib. ;  works  of 
Ptolemy  of  advantage  to  commerce 
386  ;  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Magas,   387  ;  war  between 
Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  ib.  ;  peace 
between  those  princes,  389  ;  death 
of    Ptolemy   Philadelpbus,    392; 
character    and    qualities  of  that 
prince,  ib. 
Ptolemy    III.     sirnamed  Evergetes, 
succeeds  his  father  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelpbus, iii.  392;  for  the  death  of 
his  sister  Berenice,    puts  Laodice 
to  death,  and  seizes  part  of  Asia, 
396  ;  in  returning  from  that  ex- 
pedition,  he   goes  to  Jerusalem, 
afld   offers  sacrifices  there  to  the 
God  of  Israel,   397  ;    league   of 
Antiochus    HieraT   and   Scleucus 
Callinicus  against" Ptolemy,  398  ;. 
the  latter  comes  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Seleucus,  ib.  ;  he  causes^ 
Antiochus  to  be   seized,  and  im- 
prisons him,  400  ;    be  augments 
the   library   of    Alexandria,  tb.  ; 
be   gives   Joseph,  the  nephew  of 
Onias,  the  farm  of  the  revenues  of 
the  provinces  of  Coelosyria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Judea,  and  Samaria,  402  ; 
arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the  court 
of  Egypt,  443  ;  death  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  ib. ;  Ptolemy's  liberal- 
ity to  the  Rhodians,  444. 
Ptolemy   IV.   sirnamed  Philopater, 
'    ascends  the  throne  of  Ecjypt  afler 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
445  ;  injustice  and  cruelty  of  that 
prince  to  Cleomenes,  463  ;  Anti- 
ochus the  Great  undertakes  to  re- 
cover  Ccelosyria   from   Ptolemy, 
452;    short   truce  between  those 
two  princes,  ib. ;  Ptolemy  pains 
a  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Rap- 
bia,  455  ;  he  comes  to  Jerasalem, 
456  ;  rage  and  revenge  ofPtole- 


my  against  the  Jews, became  flicfj^ 
refuse  to  let   him  enter  into  the.' 
sanctuary,  ib.  ;  be   grants    Anli* 
ochus  peace,    ib. ;  the  Egypftbns 
revolt   against  Philopater,     4&8 ; 
that   prince   gives  himself  up  t& 
all    manner  of  excesses,  ib. ;  he 
puts  Arsinoe  his-wife  and  sister  to 
death,  ib.  ;    he   dies,-   woro   out 
w  i  th  debauches,  610. 
Ptolemy  V.  called  Epiphanes,  ad^ftie 
age  of   five    jrears    ascends   the 
throne  of  Egypt,  after  the  deadi  of 
Philopater,    iii.  511  ;    Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  Philip  enter  into  a 
league  to   invade  bis  dominions, 
512;  Ptolemy  is  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Romans,  516; 
Aristomenes4he  young  king's  guar- 
dian for  the  Romans,  takes  Pales- 
tine and  Coelosyria  from  Antiocb- 
us,  525   ;   Antiochus  takes  those 
provinces,  526  ;  Scopas's  conspir- 
acy against  Ptolemy  frustrated  by 
Aristomenes;    iv.  1 1  ;  Ptolemy  is 
declared  of'  age,  ib.  ;  be  marries 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiodras, 
21  ;   he   makes  an  alliance  with 
the  Achseans,  iv.  66  ;    be  treats 
Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  with 
great  marks  of  fevonr  and  frieiMl- 
ship,  ib.  ;  be   takes  a  disgvst  to 
Aristomenes-,    and    puts   him    to 
death,  1 1,  67 ;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  all  sorts  of  excesses,  ib. ; 
the  Egyptians  form   several  con- 
spiracies against  him,  ib. ;  Ptole^ 
my   chooses    Polycrates    for  his 
prime  minister,    ib.  ;  with    that 
minister's  assistance,  he  gets  the 
better  of  the  rebels,  68  ;  he  re- 
news the  alliance  with  the  Achees 
ans,  ib. ;   he  forms  the  design  of 
attacking  Seleucus,  84 ;  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  his  couit   poison 
him,  ib.* 
Ptolemy   VI:  called  Philometer,  ar 
six  years  old  succeeds  his  iatber 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  84-?  caus* 
es  of  war  arise  between  Ptolemy 
and  Antiochus   EpipfaaAee,  106  ; 
coronation  of  Ptolemy,  107;  he 
is  defeated  by-  Antiochus,  108 ;  he 
loses  a  second  battle  against  Anti- 
ochusi  and  is  taken  priwiMr^'109  i- 
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'llie  Aleiandrians  elect  bis  brother 

<  •Ptolemy  £vergetes  11.  sirnamed 
ako  PbysGoo  id  bis  place,  HI; 
Antiocfaus  replace^  Pbiloroeter  in 
4ippearaoce  upon  tbe  tbrone,  1 13 ; 
tbe  two  brotbera  unite,  and  reign 

'  jointly,  ib. ;  tbe  KoinaBS  prevent 
Antiocbus  from  disturbing  tbem, 
.114  ;  Philoroeter  is  detbruned  by 
bis  brotber  -Physcon,  1229  ;  be 
goes  to  Rome  to  implore  tbe  sen- 
ate's clemency,  ib. ;  the  Romans 
divide  tbe  kingdom  between  the 
ytwo  brothers,  230 ;  new  differen- 
ces arise  between  Philometer  and 
Pbyscon,  ib. ;  Philometer  refuses 
to  evacuate  tbe  island  of  Cyprus, 
231  ;  be  gains  a  victory  over 
Pbyscon,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
•ib.^  be  paidons  him,  and  restores 
bim  his  dominions,  ib. ;  be  mar- 
ines bis  daughter  Cleopatra  to  A- 
lexander  Bala,  237  ;  be  permits 
Onias  to  build  a  temple  for  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  be  marches 
to  tbe  aid  of  Alexander  bis  son-in 
law,  attacked  by  Demetrius,  238  ; 
Ammonius's  plot  against  Ptolemy, 
ib.  ;  upon  the  refusal  of  Alexan- 
der to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  Phi- 
lometer takes  his  daughter  from 
bim,  gives  her  to  Demetrius,  and 
aids  bim  in  ^re-ascending  bis  fa- 
ther's throne,  ib.  ;  Philometer'^ 
death,  239. 

Ptolemy  VII.  called  Evergetes  ?I. 
and  Pbyscon,  son  of  Ptolemy  £- 

•  .pipbaoes,  is  placed  by  tbe  Alex- 
andrians upon  tbe  throne  of  Egypt 
in  bis  eldest  brother's  stead,  iv. 
Ill  ;  the  two  brothers  unite  and 
reign  jointly,  113;  they  prepare 
to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  Antiocbus,  ib. ;  the  Ro- 
mans oblige  that  prince  to  leave 
those  two  princes  in  tranquillity, 
114;  Pbyscon  dethrones .  Pbiio- 
meter,  229 ;  tbe   Romans  divide 

.  the  kingdom  between  the  two 
brothers,  230  ;  Pbyscon  dissatis- 
fied with  tbe  part  given  him,  goes 
to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put 
in  po6sessio|i  of  the  island  <^  Cy- 
rprus,  ib.  ;  the  Romans  adjudge  it 

.  tID  .liim»  ib..;  ,tbe>people  of  Cy- 


renaica,  oppese  Pbyseon's  ent- 
rance into  their  country,  231  ; 
that  prince  re-establishes  himself 
in  that  country,  and  draws  attempts 
against  his  life  upon  himself  by 
bis  bad  conduct,  ib.  ;  be  makes  a 
second  voyage  to  Rome,  and  car- 
ries his  complaints  against  his 
brotber,  ib.  ;  he  undertakes  to 
make  himself  master  of  (he  island 
of  Cyprus,  ib. ;  Philometer  beats 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  and  af- 
terwards generously  restores  him 
bis  dominions,  ib.  ;  Pbyscon 
marries  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of 
Philometer,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  puts  bis  brother's  son 
to  death,  2:39  ;  Phy scon's  excess 
of  folly  and  debauchery,  246,  &c. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  goes 
to  that  prince's  court,  247  ;  Phys- 
'Con  puts  away  Cleopatra,  and  mar- 
ries her  daughter  by  Philometer, 
.named  also  Cleopatra,  265  ;  hor- 
rible cruelties  which  he  commits  in 
.Egypt,  ib. ;  a  general  revolt  obli- 
ges bim  to  quit  that  kingdom,  ib.  ; 
new  cruelties  of  Pbyscon,  ib.  ;  he 
returns  into  Egypt,  and  re- ascends 
the  tbrone,  256  ;  he  supports  the 
impostor  Alexander  Zebina,  and 
lends  him  an  army  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  ib. ;  he 
gives  his  daughter  Tryphena  in 
.marriage  to  Grypus,  258;  Pbys- 
eon's death,  259. 
Ptolemy  Vlll.  called  Lathyrus,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Pbyscon,  iv.  259 ; 
'Cleopatra  his  mother  obliges  him 
to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister,  and 
marry  Selena  the  youngest,  ib. ; 
Lathyrus  aids  Antiocbus  the  Cy- 
zicenian  against  John  Hyrcanus, 
26i  ;  Cleopatra  takes  her  daugh- 
ter Selena  from  Lathyrus,  and  ob- 
liges him.  to  quit  Egypt,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, 264;  Lathyrus  sends  an  army 
to  besiege  Ptolemais,  and  marches 
in  person  against  Alexander  king  of 
the  Jews,  over  whom  he  gains  a 
great  victory,  ib.  ;  barbarous  ac« 
tion of  Lathyrus  after. tbe  battle, 
ib.  ;  be^  raises  tbe  siege  of  Ptde- 
mals,  ib.  ;  he  is  recalled  by  tlie 
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'  AlexandriadS,  asd  replaced  upon 

•  the  tliroue  of  Egypt,  2G8  ;  a  re- 
beliioD  rises  up  against  him  Id 
Egypt,  269;  Latliyrus  destroys 
Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  had 
retired^  ib.  \  he  dies  soon  after, 
ib. 

Ptole^fiy  IX.  king  of  Egypt.  See 
Alexander,  son  of  Physcon. 

Ptolemy  X.  son  of  Alexander  I.  king 
of  Egypt.     See  Alexander  II. 

Ptolemy  XL  sirnamed  Auletes,  is 
placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon 
(he  throne  of  Egypt,  in  the  room 
of  Alexander  U.  iv.  273;  he 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple by  the  credit  of  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  410  ;  he  oppresses  his 
subjects  in  consequence  with  tax- 
ations, and  is  delhtoned,  ib.  ;  the 
Alexandrians  substitute  Berenice 
in  his  place,  ib. ;  he  goes  to  Rome 
and  with  money  gains  the  suffra- 
ges of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
commonwealth  for  his  re-establish- 
.ment,  411  ;  he  causes  most  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  Egyptians 
to  Rome  to  justify  their  revolt  to 
be  murdered,  ib.  ;  an  oracle  of  the 
sybil  is  trumped  up  against  him, 
ib.  ;  Gabinius  reinstates  him  up- 
on the  throne,  414;  Auletes  puts 
his  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ib.; 
his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabr 
irius,  ib. ;  death  of  Auletes,  415. 

Ptolemy  Xll.  son  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes, reigns  after  his  father  with 
Jbis  sister  Cleopatra,  iv.  415;  he 
expels  Cleopatra,  ib. ;  he  causes 
Pompey  to  be  assassinated  by  the 
advice  of  Theodot us,  416  ;  Caesar 
makes  himself  judge  |)etweeh  Ptol- 
emy and  Cleopatra,  418;  he  se- 
cures the  person  of  Ptolemy,  ib. ; 
iie  releases  him,  421 ;  Ptolemy  re- 
news the  war  with  Caesar,  ib. ;  be 
is  defeated,  and  drowhed  in  the 
Nile,  endeavouring  to  escape,  422. 

Ptolemy  I.  k^Hg  of  Cypnis,  brother 
of  Auletes,  is  deposed  by  the 
Romans,  iv.  276 ;  be  poisons 
himself,  ib. 

Ptolemy  II.  son  of  Auletes,  is  made 
)(ins  of  Cypitis  by  Ce^ar,  iv.  419^ 


also  of  Egypt  jotnt^  wHh  Cl«^«^ 

tra,    422  ;  she  poisons   Ftoiemyi 
423. 

Ptolemy  4  $on  of  Aothooy  and  Cleopar 
tra,  is  proclaimed  king  ol'  Syria 
by  Anthony,  !?«  429. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  natural  son  of  Phys- 
con, is  made  king  of  Cyr^iaica, 
iv.  259  ;  he  leaves  his.  kingdom 
by  Will  to  the  liomaos,  2t>6. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  Thqadefer, 
son  of  Ptoiemy  Soter,  quits  tfae 
cpurt,  and  retires  to  Lyfrioiacfaus, 
and  then  to  Seleucus,  iii.  337  ; 
he  engages  the  latter  in  a  war  with 
Lysimachqs,  349  ;  he  assasainaies 
Seieucus^  and  ee'izes  bis  domioions, 
351 ;  marries  his  sister  Aisiooe, 
widow  of  Lysimachus,  and  causey 
his  two  children  by  her  to  be  mur« 
dered,  352;  bani^ies  her,  ib.  ; 
and  is  soon  after  killed  by  the 
Gauls,  353. 

Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Cy- 
prus under  Ptolemy  Pbllomeler, 
revolt^,  and  gives  the  possession  of 
it  to  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  iv.  109; 
Antiochus  gives  him  a  share  in  bi^ 
contidence,  and  the  government  of 
Cceiosyria  and  Palnitioe,  ib«  ; 
marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is 
deieated  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
124  ;  becomes  a  friend  to  the 
Jews,  226  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
deprives  him  of  his  govemraent, 
ib. ;  and  in  despair  be  poisons 
himself,  ib. 

Pydne,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  subject- 
ed by  Philip,  iit.  16. 

Pyrrhus,  son  of  ^cides,  king  of 
Epirus,  flies  from  the  fury  of  the 
revolters,  iii.  327  ;  be  is  re-eatab- 
listied  upon  the  throne  of  Epinis 
by  Glaucius,  king  of  Iltyrium,  ib.{ 
the  Mobssians  revolt  against  him, 
and  plunder  all  his  riches,  328 ;  he 
retires  to  Demetrios  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  ib.  ;  he  distinguisbes 
biroself  at  tfae  battle  of  Ipsus, 
323 ;  he  goes  to  Egypt  as  an  hos- 
tage for  Demetrius,  S2S ;  be 
marries  Antigone,  daughter  of 
Berenice,  ib.  ;  Ptolemy  gives  him 
a  fleet  and  money,  of  which  he 
makes  use  for  repoBscssii^  hntfrlf 
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^  falft  ddminiotts,  ib. ;  Pyrrbus 
fftkes  Macedonia  from-  Demetrius, 
aiMi  is  declared  king  of  Jl^  S22  ; 
ke  diWcks  Ibat  kingikim  with  Ly- 
moMchuBySSS  ;  he  is  9CX)fi  obliged 
10  q«iU  it,  3:54  ;  the  Tarentines 
enll  in  Pyrrhtisto  their  aid  against 
liie  Romans,  359  ;  that  prince 
goes  to  Italy,  361  ;  be  defeats 
the  consul  Livinus,  363  ;  he  caus- 
es pit)posals  of  peace  to  be  made  to 


ans,  ib. ;  be  ii  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  374  ;  he  returns  into 
Epirus,  lb.  ;  he  throws  himself  in- 
to Macedonia,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  it  for  a  time,  at)er  having 
defeated  Antigonus,  375  ;  expe- 
dition of  Pyrrhus  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, ib.  ;  he  besieges  Sparta 
ineffbctually,  378  ;  he  is  kiiied  at 
the  siege  of  Argos,  380  ;  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Pyrrhus,  381. 


the    Romans,    364;  conTeraation  Pythagoras,    philosopher,    ii.  119 


df  Pyrrhus  with  Fabricius,  366 
Pyrrlius  gains  a  second  advantage 
Over  the  Romans,  370 ;  expedi- 
tions of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily »  371  ; 
he  plunders  the  temp'.e  of  Proser- 
pine in  the  country  of  the  Locri- 


goes  to  Italy,  and  b-ettles  at  Cro- 
toiia,  where  he  opens  a  school  for 
philosophy,  ib.  ;  noviciate  of  si- 
lence which  he  made  his  disciples 
observe,  ib. 


RAMASSES  Mi3mum,  king  of  E- 
gypt,  makes  great  slaveb  of  tb^ 
Israelites,  i.  148. 

Regulus  (M.  Attilius,)  consul,  defeats 
at  sea  the  Carthaginians,  i.  214  ; 
goes  to  Africa,  215  ;  the  Romans 
continue  him  in  the  command  as 
procunisu),  ib.  ;  defeats  the  Car- 
ginians,  and  seizes  Tunis,  216  ; 
puffed  up  with  success,  he  is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  218  ;  who  send  him 
to  Rome  to  propose  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  220  ;  at  his  return 
they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  ib. 

Religion  ;  origin  and  source  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  31,  &c. 

fleomithras,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
tnon,  delivers  up  the  principal  re- 
bels to  make  his  own  peace,  and 
keeps  the  money  which  he  had 
brought  from  Egypt  for  the  coali- 
tion, ii.  498. 

Resurrection  of  the  body  ;  the  an- 
cients bad  a  confused  notion  of  it, 
ii.  223. 

Rbampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  153. 

tlhegium,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a 
league  against  Dionysius,  ii.  396  ; 
it  makes  peace  with  that  tyrant, 
ib. ;  its  refusal  to  give  him  a  wife, 
and  the  insolent  answer  with  which 
that  refusal  is  attended,  399  ; 
pionysius  besieges  it  out  of  re* 


veftge,  40C  ;  miserable  fate  of  that 
pity,  ib.  ;  a  Roman  legion,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Mamertines,  comes 
and  settles  there,  after  having  eX*- 
pelled  the  inhabitants,  i.  212  ;  the 
komans  re-establish  the  inhabit- 
ants, ib. 
Rhodes,  island  and  city  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, i.  30  ;  Rhodes  takes  arms  a- 
gainst  Athens,  ii.  504  ;  it  is  declar- 
ed free,  508  ;  it  is  subjected  by 
Mausolus  king  of  Caria,  511;  the 
Rhudlans  undertake  to  dethrone  Ar- 
temisa,  widow  of  tliat  prince,  512;. 
that  princess  takes  their  city, 
ib.  ;  her  death  reinstates  their 
liberty,  513;  the  Rhodians  refuse 
to  aid  Antigonus  against  Ptolemy, 
iii.  309  ;  Demetrius  besieges  their 
city,  ib. ;  he  raises  the  siege  a 
year  after  by  a  peace  very  honour- 
able for  the  Rhodians,  and  makes 
them  a  present  of  all  the  machines 
of  war  employed  in  the  siege,  31 7; 
the  Rhodians  erected  the  iamous 
colossus  with  the  money  raised 
by  the  sale  of  those  machines,  ib.  ; 
their  impious  flattery  of  Ptolemy 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
aid  be  had  given  them  during  that 
siege,  ib.  ;  great  earthquake  at 
Rhodes,  443  ;  emulation  of  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  consoling 
that  afflicted  city,  ib.  ;  dpstruc- 
tion  of  the  famous  colossus,  444 ; 
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war  between  the  Rbodidns  and 
Byzantines,  and  the  causes  of  it, 
451 ;  peace  is  restored  between  the 
two  people,  ib. ;  war  between  the 
Bhodians  and  Philip,  513.;  they 
defeat  Hannibal  at  sea,  iv.  39 ;  dis- 
pute between  the  Rbodians  and 
Eumenes  regarding  the  Greek  cit- 
ies of  Asia,  47  :  the  Rbodians 
^'gnalize  their  zeallbr  Rome  in.the 
war  with  Perseus,  146  ;  tbej  send 
-ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to  the 
Roman  armj  in  Macedonia,  who 
speak  there  in  favour  of  Perseus 
with  extraordinary  insolence,  160; 
but  soon  after  send  deputies  to 
Rome,  who  endeavour  to  apf)ease 
the  anger  of  the  senate,  189  ;  af- 
ter long  and  warm  solicitations, 
•they  |)revail  to  be  admitted  into 
the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people, 
192. 
Romans  ;  first  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  1. 193; 
second  treaty,  201  ;  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  iii.  362  ; 
■they  are  defeated  in  two  battles  by 
that  prince,  368,  370  ;  they  gain 
a  great  victory  -over  him,  and  o- 
blige  him  to  quit  Italy,  375  ;  they 
punish  their  citizens  who  settled 
in  Rhegium,  i.  212;  they  send  am^ 
bassadors  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  make  an  alli'ance  with  that 
prince,  382  ;  they  aid  the  Ma- 
incrtines  against  the  Carthaginians, 
i.  212  ;  they  form  a  design  of  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet  for  the  first  time, 
213 ;  thej  beat  the  Carthaginians 
near  the  coast  of  Myle,  and  af- 
terwards near'Ecnoma,  ib.  215  ; 
they  go  to  Africa,  ib.  ;  where 
they  are  at  first  victorious,  and  are 
afterivards  defeated,  218  ;  they 
defeat  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in 
sight  of  Sicily,  221  ;  they  go  to  Si- 
cily, and  foms  the  siege  -of  LiJy- 
baeum,  ib.;  they  are  defeated  at  sea, 
222  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom 
they  grant  peace,  224  ;  they  take 
Sardinia  from  the  Carthaginians, 
232  ;  they  drive  Teutna  out  of 
lllyrium,  iii.  412  ;  they  send  a  so- 
lemn embassy  into  Greecift  to  noti- 


fy^ fheir  tftity  wid>  flie UlyfteK, 
413  ;  the  Corinthians  admit  theiB 
to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  the  A- 
tbenians  grant  them  the  freedoni 
of  their  city,  ib.  ;  the  RoBfrns 
drive  Demetrius  of  Pharos  oA  of 
lilyricum,  165  ;  they  send  anrftas- 
sadors  to  demand  bim  of  Fbilipp 
who  refuses  to  deliver  bim  ap,  ibu; 
they  declare  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  237  ;  they  aie  defea- 
ted near  the  Ticinus,  244  ;  nes- 
Trebia,1246;  and  the  lake  of  Tbni- 
symene,  249;  they  make  several 
conquests  in  Spain,  253 ;  tbej  lose 
a  great  battle  near  Cannnf,  ib.  ; 
'Hannibal  besieges  Rome,  259  ;ibe 
Romans  are  defeated  in  SpaiOy 
261 ;  they  gain  a  great  battie  over 
AsdrubaJ,  ib..;  they  go  toABic^ 
264;  they  defeat  the  Cartbagini- 
ans  near  Zama,  oblige  them  to 
demand  peace,  and  grant  it  Ibeo^ 
267  ;  the  Romans  send  deputies 
to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  to  reoefr 
their  ancient  alliance  with  Egypt, 
iii.  458  ;  they  gain  an  adranlage 
over  Philip  at  AppdloDia,  482  ; 
they  break  with  Hieranymiis.  iv, 
337;  upon  the  news  of  that  prince's 
deatb,  they  send  MarceUus  into 
Sicily,  338  ;  that  general  takes 
Syracuse,  351;  alHance  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  £tolians,  iii.  485  ; 
the  Romans  send  Sulpitiuato  the 
aid  of  the^tolians  and  Philip,^86; 
various  expeditions  of  that  pnetor 
in  Macedonia,  487  ;  general  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Pbilip,  ia 
which  the  allies  on  both  sides  are 
included,  507  ;  the  RonRaiis  ac» 
cept  the  guardianship  of  Ptokmy 
Epipbanes,  517 ;  they  declane  war 
against  Philip,  518  ;  tbey  defeV 
that  prince  in  abatlte,  522  ;  they 
employ  their  credit  with  Aotio- 
jchus  to  induce  bim  to  make  war 
with  Attahis,  525  ;  expediUoo  of 
the  Romans  in  Pbocis,  528  ;  they 
make  a  treaty  with  Nabis,  533; 
they  gain  a  famous  victoiy  orer 
Philip  near  Scotussa  and  Cynos- 
cephale,538;  they  grant  that  priace 
peace,  540 ;  tbey  reinstate  Qieece 
id  its  ancient  itbeitjr,  541  ;-<fae  i^ 
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ItofirSeadraD  embaaiy  to  Antlochus, 
iv.  9 ;  it  tends  only  to  dispose  both 
adesto  an  open  rupture,  10  ;  they 
Bmke  war  against  Nabis,  13 ;  they 
•blige  him  to  demand  peace,  and 
grant   it  him,   17  ;   preparations 
00  all  sides  ibr  a  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Anttochus,  19;  mu- 
tual embassy  on  both  sides,  with- 
out effect,  ib.  ;  the  Romans  send 
troops    against    Nabis«   who  had 
broken  the  treaty,  33 ;  they  de- 
clare war  against  Antiochus,  31  ; 
they  gain  an  advantage  over  that 
prince  at  Thermopylse,  34  ;  they, 
defeat    Polyxenides,    Antiochus's 
admiral,  on  two  occasions,   40  ; 
they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain  a  great 
▼ictory  over  Antiochus  near  Mag- 
nesia, 46 ;  they  grant  him  peace, 
47;  they  reduce  the  ^tolians,  and 
grant  them*  peace,  67  ;  they  sub- 
ject the  Gauls  of  Asia,  60,  &c.  ; 
complaints  against  Philip  carried 
to  Rome,  70  ;  the  Romans  send 
commissioners    to  examine    into 
those  compiainto,    and    to    take 
cc^izance  of  the  ill  treatment  of 
Sparta  by  the  Achaeans,  ib. ;  new 
complaints  carried   to    Rome    a- 
gainst  Philip,  85  ;  the   Romans 
aend  back  his  son  Demetrius  with 
ambassadors,   ib.   ;    the   Romans 
send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia, 
to  have  aa  eye  upon  the  conduct  of 
Perseus,   136  ;  they   break  with 
&at  prince,   141  ;  the  war  is  de- 
olare  in  form,    143  ;  the  Romans 
are  worsted  near  the  river  Peneus, 
151;  the  senate  make  a  wise  decree 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  of 
^e  generals  and  magistrates  who 
oppressed  the   allies,    155  ;   the 
Romans  penetrate  into  Macedonia, 
157  ;  they  conquer  Gantius  king 
of  lUyriuro,  169  ;  they  gain  a  great 
irictory  over  Perseus  near  the  city 
of   Pydoa,   176  ;  that  prince    is 
taken  with  hiadiildren,  179;  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  which  grants 
liberty  to  the   Macedonians  and 
lllyrians,  181  ;  the  Romans  oblige 
Antiochus  Epipbanes  to  quit  £- 
gypt,  and  leave  the  two  reigning 
bi:Btlisrs  is  peace*  116;  tbetr  cru- 


el treatment  of  the  ^oiians,  193;^ 
all  in  general  who  had  favoured 
Perseus  are  cited  to  Rome  to  an- 
swer fur  their  conduct  there,  ib.  ^. 
a  thousand .Achveans  carried  thith* 
er,  194;  the  senate  banishes  them- 
into  several  towns  of  Italy,  ib.  ; 
after  seventeen  years  of  banish- 
ment, they  are  sent  back  into  tbeir 
own  country,  1 96  ;  they  refuse 
Eumenes  entrance  into  Rome* 
197  ;  the  Romans  divide  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  between  Philome- 
ter  and  Physcon,  230  ;  one  of 
their  ambassadors  is  killed  in  Sy- 
ria, 232 ;  the  Romans  declare  the 
Jews  their  friends  and  allies* 
234  ;  they  acknowledge  Demetri- 
us king  of  Syria,  ib.  ;  they  con- 
quer the  Ligurians,  and  give  their 
territory  to  the  Marseillians,  201  ; 
&c.;  they  defeat  Andriscus,  and 
two  more  adventurers,  who  bad 
possessed  themselves  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  reduce  that  kingdom  in- 
to a  Roman  province,  207  ;  de- 
crae  of  the  senate  for  separating 
several  cities  from  the  Acbsean 
league,  208  ;  troubles  in  Acbaia* 
ib.  ;  the  Romans  defeat  the  Ach<» 
a^ana*  and  take  Thebes,  210; 
they  gain  another  victory  over  the 
Acbsrana,  take  Corinth,  and  bum 
it,  21^1  ;  they  reduce  Greece  into 
a  Roman  province,  212;  they  re- 
new the  treaties  made  with  the 
Jewa,  243 ;  they  inherit  the  rich* 
es  and  dominions  of  Attalus  king 
of  Pergamus,  249;  they  reduce 
Aristooicus,  who  bad  possessed 
himself  of  diem,  250  ;  Ptolemy 
Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and 
Nicomedes,  kingof  Bithynia,  leave 
the  Romans*  their  dominions  at 
their  deaths,  266,  269 ;  the  Ro- 
mans reduce  those  kingdoms  into 
Roman  provinces,  267,  269  ;  the 
Romans  re-establish  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  expel- 
led by  Mithridates,  363 :  massacre 
of  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in^ 
Asia  Minor,  365;  the  Roroan» 
gain  three  battles  against  the  gen- 
erals of  Mithridates,  372,  &c. ; 
they  grant  that  prince  peace,  37^ 
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second  trar  of  the  Romans  with 
MithriJates,  37G  ;  they  are  de- 
feated by  thai  prince  in  a  battle, 
379  ;  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  him,  and  reduce  him  to  retire 
into  Armenia  to  Tigranes  his  son- 
in-law,  384  ;  Uiey  declare  war 
against  Tigranes,  and  defeat  hioi 
in  a  battle,  390 ;  second  rictorj 
of  the  Ro^Qan?  over  the  united 
forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
333  ;  they  again  gain  several  vic- 
tories over  Milhridates,  who  iiad 
recovered  his  dominions,  399  ; 
they  subject  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, 400  ;  they  drive  Antioch- 
us  Asiaticus  out  of  Syria,  and  re- 
duce that  kingdom  into  a  Roman 
province,  403  ;  the  Romans  are 
declared  heirs  by  the  will  of  Ptol- 
emy Alexander  to  his  dominions 
of  Egypt,  409  ;  end  of  the  war 
with  Milhridates,  406  ;  they  de- 
clare Ptolemy  Aulete?  their  friead 
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cunduct  of.Uie  Ruiaaos  in  rt^fH^t 
to  the  slates  pf  Greece,  and  ibe 
kings  of  both  Europe  VfA  A^a, 
53  ;  strokes  o(  ibe  Roaivn  (M>iicy, 
77,  &c. ;  di&rence  between  1^ 
Romans  and  the  Greeks  ;  Robmo 
haughUness,  114;  setting  out  of 
the  coosul  and  army,  146  j  <iifcr- 
ence  of  taste  of  tbe  Rumaos  and 
.  Greeks  in  respect  to  sbows,  i.  t»5. 

Ratana,  sister  of  Slatira;  tragical 
end  of  that  princess,  3^2* 

Rotana,  daughter  of  Oxyarles*  wife 
of  Alexander,  iii,  181 ;  she  U  4e- 
livered  of  a  son  after  AteisMKier^s 
death,  345  ;  caus^  Statira,  Alex* 
ander's  widow,  to  he  pot  to  €lea|h« 
and  aiflo  Drypictis,  Hepb&atksi^s 
widow,  $47  ;  Cassander  ^epriwes 
her  of  all  tbe  honours  of  a  quaeot 
and  soon  after  puts  bw  to  death/ 
iii,  280,  297. 
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SABACHUS,  king  of  Ethiopia,  con- 
quers Egypt,  i.  155;  at  tbe  eod  of 


tv.  1 16  ;  destruction  of  Sanariaf 
by  Hyrcaous,  2tiS. 
fifty  years  be  retires  voluntarily  Samos,islandandcity  of  looia,  i.47K 


into  Ethiopia,  ib. 
Sadducees,  a  powerful  sect  among  the 

Jews;  account  of  them,  iv.  263. 
Sages  ;  abridgement  of  the  lives  of 

the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  516. 
Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  taken  by 

H^mnibal,  i.  235. 
Salamanasar,  king    of   Nineveh, 


Sandiucotta,  Indian,  posseraea  Ibe 
provinces  of  lodia;  subiiiieii  by 
Alexander,  iii.  320;  Seleucus  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  ^ive  him  out, 
ib. ;  those  two  prrncescoine  toan 
accommodatioiH  ib. 

Sardinia,  subjected  by  ibe  Carthagi- 
nians, i.  169. 
32G ;  he  conquers  Ilosea  kijig  of  Sardia,  io  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cy- 


Samaria,  loads  him  with  chains, 
and  destroys  tbe  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, ib. ;  death  of  Salamaoaaar, 
ib. 
Samaria,  city  of  Palestine,  capital 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel,  i.  31  ; 
origin  of  tiie  enmity  between  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews,  329;  the 
Samaritans  oppose  tiie  Jews  at  the 
time  they  are  rebuilding  tlie  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  402  ;  they 
submit  to  Alexander,  iii.  121  ; 
they  carmot  obtain  the  same  privi- 
leges of  that  prince  as  tbe  Jews, 
iii.  126;  they  mutiny,  132; 
Alexander  drivea  them  out  of  Sa- 
.  ixuiria,  ib. ;  they  conibrin  to  tlie 
.  religion  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs, 


nis,  1.  381 ;  taken  and  bimt  by 
the  Athenians,  548  ;  Alsxaoder 
takes  it,  iii.  84. 

Sceixii tides,  king  of  lUyritmi,  ejecois- 
es  a  kind  of  piracy  at  the  expeoce 
of  his  oeigldxiurs,  iii.  412  ;  joins 
the  Achaeans  against  the  ^toliant, 
465 ;  makes  an  alliaoce  wixb  Ihe 
Romans,  485. 

Scipio(Publiu8,)  marches  into  Spain 
against  Haaaibal,  i.  239  ;  he  pas- 
ses the  Po,  and  is  defeated  oear 
the  Ticlnus,  245  ;  he  is  sent  into 
Spain,  and  joins  bis  brother  Co. 
Scipio  there,  258  ;  they  make  a 
goeat  piogress  there<»  259  ;  they 
<livide  their  troops,  260  ;  Pubiiui 
.  h  killed  in  a  battle^  26L« 
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Sicipio  (Cneias)  is  setit  hy  his  broth- 
er into  Spain,  to  make  bead  against 
Asdrubal,  i.  240  ;  tbe  two  brothers 
join  e^  other,  and  have  great  suc- 
cess, S68 ;  Cneius  is  killed  in  a 
battle,  260. 

Scipio  (P.  Cornelius,)  simamed  Afri- 
casus,  subdues  all  Spain,  i.  263  ; 
goes  as  consul  to  Africa,  ib. ;  has 
an  interview  with  Hslnnibal,  and 
gains  a  great  victorjr,  which  ends  in 
peace,  266  ;  confers  with  Hannibal 
at  £pbesus,  274,  iv;  22 ;  serves  as  a 
lieutenant  to  his  brother  L.  Com. 
Scipio,  m  the  war  with  AntiochuS, 
37  ;  whose  offer  he  rejects,  43. 

Scipio  (L.  Cornelius,)  sirnauied  Asi- 
aticus,  charged  with  the  war  against 

-  Antiochus,  iv.  37 ;  he  goes  to  Asia, 
41  ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia,  46  ; 
he  triumphs,  52 

Scipio  (Nasica,)  son-in-law  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  executes  an  important 
commission  highly  for  his  honour, 
iv.  177;  sent  into  Macedonia  to  ap- 
pease tbe  troubles  excited  by  An- 
driscus,  206. 

Scipio  (Publius.)  siriiamed  AfricanuS; 

.  the  younger,  distinguishes  himself 
in  the  war  with  Carthage,  i.  290 ; 
he  returns  to  Rome  to  demand  the 
office  of  «dile,  291  ;  obtains  the 
consulship^  ib; ;  goes  to  Africa,  ib.; 
takes  and  demolishes  Carthage, 
292  ;  sent  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  iv.  247  ;  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  pre^nts  sent  him  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  262. 

&copas  commands  the  /Etolians  against 
the  Achaeans,  iii.  461  ;  ravages 
Macedonia,  466 ;  prevails  upon  the 
^toiians  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  484;  goes  into  the 
Service  of  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  626; 
possesses  himself  of  J udea,  ib. ;  de- 
feated by  Antiochus,  and  obliged  to 
accept  ignominious  conditions,  526; 
he  conspires  against  Ptolemy,  and 
is  put  to  death,  iv.   11. 

Scythians  possess  themselves  of  Upper 
Asia,  i.  341  ;  at  the  end  of  28 
years  are  destfoyed  by  a  general 
massacre,  ib.  ;  Darius  designs  to 
punish  them  for  tbe  irruption  they 
Vol.  IV.  72 


bad  formerly  made  into  Asia,  532  ^ 
they  send  an  herald  to  Darics  with 
presents,  541  ;  ravage  Thrace, 
544';  send  ambassadors  to  Alexan* 
der^  who  speak  to  him  with  extra- 
ordinary freedom j  iii:  171  ;  by 
Whom  they  are  defeated  atid  subject-^ 
ed,  173  ;  make  war  with  Phraates, 
defeat  him  and  ravage  his  kingdom, 
iv.  255;  manners  of  the  Scythiansj 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Justin, 
i.  534  ;  how  luxury  got  amongst 
them,  537. 

Seleuicide^  ;    famous    era^  iii.  294  ; 

.    ehdof  the  empire,  iv.  403. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  commands  at  the 
bead  df  all  tbe  cavalry  after  thft 
death  of  Alexander,  iii.  246  ;  set- 
tled in  the  government  of  Babylon, 
264  ;  he  joins  Antigonus  and  Ftolc- 
tny  against  Eumenes^  278  ;  es- 
capes from  Babylon,  and  retires  in- 
to Egypt,  289 ;  forms  a  league  a- 
gainst  Antigonus,  ib.  ;  he  makes 
himself  m«ster  of  Babylon,  294  ; 
be  assumes  tbe  title  of  king,  306  ; 
he  strengthens  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Syria  i  307  ;  makes  an  ex- 
pedition into  India,  320  ;  league 
between  him,  Ptolemy,  Cassander^ 
and  Lysimachus,  against  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  322  ;  gams  a  fa- 
mous victory  near  Ipsus,  323  ;  the 
four  victorious  princes  divide  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  324 ;  be  builds 
several  cities,  325 ;  he  makes  an 
alliance  with  Demetrius,  326  ;  with 
whom  he  quarrels,  and  takes  Cilicia 
from  him,  329  ;  he  builds  Seleucia, 
830 ;  forms  a  league  against  Deme- 
trius, 331  ;  gets  him  into  his  bands, 
335  ;  gives  his  wife,  and  part  of  his 
dominions,  to  his  son  Antiochus, 
349  ;  he  makes  war  against  Lysi- 
machus,  defeats  him,  and  gets  all 
his  dominions,  351  ;  he  is  assassi-* 
nated  by  Ceraurius,  whom  he  had 
laden  with  favours,  ib.  ;  bis  char^^ 
acter,  352. 

Seleucus  Callinicus  ascends  the  throne 
of  Syria  after  his  fetber  Antiochus 
Theos,  poisoned  by  Laodice,  iii. 
395  ;  he  endeavours  to  retake  what 
Ptolemy  had  conquered  from  him, 
and  is  unsuccessful  on  several  oc 
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casions,  397  ;  he  unites  wilh  his  !em,  3^8 ;  his  army  is  desboj^cd 
brother  Hierai  against  Ptolemj,  by  an  angel,  ib. ;  murdered  by  his 
398  ;  war  between  the  two  broth-  own  children,  ib. 
ers,  399  ;  Seleucus  marches  against  Sesach,  or  Sesonchis,  king  of  Egypt, 
Arsaces,  401  :  he  is  taken  prison-  marches  against  Jerusalem,  and  cat- 
er, ib. ;  death  of  Seleucus,  403.  ries  away  all  its  treasures,  i.  155. 

Seleucus  Ceiaunus,  succeeds  his  father  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  his-educatioD, 
Callinicus,  iii.  446  ;  is  poisoned  and  conquests,  i.  148;  hi«  works 
by  two  of  his  officers,  446.  beneficial   to    Egypt,     151;     his 

Seleucus  Philopater,  son  of  Antioch*  blind  fondness  for  his  own  gramleur, 
us,  governs  Syria  during  his  father's  ib.  ;  htsdeaft,  ib. 
absence,  iv.  63  ;  he  ascends  the  Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  himself 
throne  of  Syria,  66  ;  sends  Helio-  to  be  consecrated  high-priest  of 
dorus  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  away  Vulcan,  and  abandons  himself  en- 
its  treasures,  103  ;  Heliodorus  tirely  to  superstition,  r.  166  ;  mi- 
causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  105.  raculous  manner  in  which  Herodo- 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nica-  tus  relates  that  he  was  delivered 
tor,  king  of  Syria,  iv.  267  ;  his  from  Sennacherib's  irruption  into 
mother  Cleopatra  kills  him,  ib.  his  dominions,   ib.  ;  death  of  Se- 

Seleucus,   eldest    son    of    Antiochus       thon,  167. 

Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  succeeds  Sicily,  island  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
him,  iv.  266  ;  he  supports  himself  description  of  it,  i.  192;  difierent 
against  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  people  that  inhabited  it,  ii.  167. 
ib.;  he  is  driven  out  of  bis  dominions  Sicyon,  city  of  Peloponnesus ;  its  kinga^ 
byEusebeSyandburnttnMopsucstia,  i.  474;  freed  from  tyranny,  and 
ib.  united  to   the  Achaean  league   by 

Seleucus  Pybiosactes,  son  of  Eusebes  Aratus,  iii.  406 ;  Sicycm  was  kmg 
and  Selena,  solicits  the  Roman  sen-  in  great  reputation  for  arts  and  sci- 
ate  for  his  mother,  iv.  270  ;  ac-  ences,  406. 
ceptsthe  crown  of  Egypt  and  Ber-  Sidon,  city  of  Phoenicia,  t.  31 ;  des- 
enice,  414  ;  renders  himself  odi-  pair  of  the  Sidonians  when  tliey 
ous,  and  is  put  to  death  by  the  see  Ocbus  master  of  their  city,  ii. 
order  of  Berenice,  ib.  616  ;  submit  to  Alexander,  iii.  105. 

Selinuntum,  city  of  Sicily^  ii.  r68  ;  Signals  by  fire ;  manner  of  making 
destroyed  by  Hannibal,  i.   196.  signals  by  fire,  \iU  496. 

Semjramis,  queen  of  Assyria  ;  ber  Simon,  sirnamed  the  Just,  bigb-priest 
birth,  i.  316 ;  marries  Ninus,  and  of  the  Jews,  iii.  326  ;  bis  death, 
ascends   the  throne,  320  ;  she  vi"      331. 

sits  alt  the  parts  of  her  empire,  323;  Simon,  son  of  Mattathias,  iv.  121; 
her  authority  over  her  people,  ib. ;  '  chosen  general  in  the  room  of  his 
her  conquests,  ib.  ;  resigns  the  brother  Jonathan,  marches  against 
government  to  her  son,  and  retires  Tryphon,  244;  made  htgb-prie&t 
from  the  sight  of  mankind,  321  ;  and  prince  of  Judea,  246 ;  renews 
difference  between  her  and  Sardan-  the  ancient  (re^^ties  with  the  Ro- 
apalus,  326.  mans,  ib. ;  his  death,  261'. 

Sempronius,  consul,  defeated  by  Han-  Simon,  keeper  of  the  temple,  bis 
nibal,  i.  247.  treachery,  iv.  103. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Nineveh,  declares  Smcrdis,  or  Tannaoxares,  son  ofCy- 
war  against  Hezekiah,  and  reduces  rus,  i.  406  ;  Cambyses  puts  him  to 
Jerusalem  to  extremities,  i.  327  ;  death,  417. 
writes  to  Hezekiah  a  letter  lull  of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  passes  for  the  soa 
blasphemies  against  the  G(k1  of  Isra-  of  Cyrus,  1.  420,  &c. ;  and  his  im- 
el,  and  marches  against  the  king  of  posture  is  discovered,  422  ;  he  i% 
Egypt,  whose  dominions  he  rava-  killed,  ib. 
ges,  ib. ;  he  returns  against  Jerusa-  Smyrna,  cilyof  iEolis,  i.  47!. 
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Socrates,  prince  of  the  philosophers  ;  throned  by  Ocbus,  and  stifled  io 
his  birth,  ii.  309;  he  applies  him-  ashes,  152. 
self  at  first  to  sculpture,  ib. ;  tlien  to  Solar  year,  at  what  time  it  began  to  be 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  ib. ;  his  .  u&ed,  i.  137. 
wonderful  progress  in  them,  ib.  ;  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
his  character,  310  ;  his  employ-  Greece,  is  elected  archon  and  le- 
ments,  ib. ;  sufferings  from  the  ill-  gislator  by  the  Athenians^  i.  498  4 
temper  of  his  wife,  312  ;  daemon,  or  government  which  he  institutes  at 
familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ib.  ;  the  Athens,  ib.  ;  laws  which  he  gives 
Delphic  oracle  declares  him  the  ,  the  Athenians,  500  ;  travels  of  So- 
wisest  of  mankind,  314  ;  distin-  Ion  into  £gypt  and  Lydia,  503  ; 
guiahes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Po-  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Cr<ebus« 
tidaea,  and  at  that  of  Del ium,  103,  ib. ;  conversation  of  Solon  with 
156  ;  his  intimacy  with  Alcibiades,  Thales  upon  noarriage,  497  ;  at 
ib. ;  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  his  return  to  Athens  he  finds  every 
instruction. of  the  Athenian  youth,  thing  .changed,  503  ;  he  endeavours 
315  ;  attachment  of  his  disciples  to  to  make  Pisistratus  abdicate  the  ty- 
him,  316  ;  admirable  principles  fanny  in  vain,  505  ;  death  of  So- 
•which  he  gives  them  upon  govern-       Jon,  ib. 

jnent  and  religion,  318,  &c. ;  he  Sophocles,  tragic  poet,  disputes  the 
industriously  applies  himself  to  dis-  prize  with  ililschylus,  and  carries 
credit  the  sophists  in  the  opinion  <of  it  against  him,  i.  70;  his  death, 
the  Athenian  youth,  320 ;  what  we  ib.  ;  m  \f  hat  manner  he  defended 
are  to  understand  by  the  ironical  himself  in  a  very  advanced  age 
manner  ascribed  to  him,  321  ;  So-  against  the  ingratitude  of  his  chiU 
crates  is  accused  of  holding  bad  'dren,  ib. ;  character  of  Sophocles, 
opinions  concerning  the  gods,  and       72. 

of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  ^osibis,  Ptolemy  Philopater's  minis- 
322  ;  he  defends  himself  without  ter,  causes  Arsinoe  the  king's  sister 
art  or  meanness,  324,  &c.  ;  ,con-  and  wife  to  be  murdered,  iii.  459$ 
^emned  to  die,  ib. ;  be  refuses  to  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  employ- 
escape  out  of  prison,  330 ;  passes  ment,  ib.  ;  prevents  him  from  aid* 
the  last  day  of  his  lite  in  discours-  ing  Cleomenes,  and  advises  him  to 
ing  with  his  friends  upon  the  im-  seize  his  person,  463. 
mortality  of  the  soul,  333  ;  he  Spain  ;  description  of  Spain,  i.  1909 
drinks  the  hemlock,  336  ;  punish-  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  179  ;  sub- 
ment  of  his  accusers,  338  ;  honours  jecled  by  the  Carthaginians,  191  ; 
rendered  to  his  memory  by  the  A-  entirely  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
thenians,  ib.  ;  reflections  upon  the       263. 

sentence  passed  on  Socrates  by  the  Spendius  causes  the  mercenaries  to  re- 
Atbenians,  and  upon  Socrates  him-  volt  against  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
self,  ib.  ;  analc^  between  the  227  ;  he  is  placed  at  their  head, 
death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the  ib.  ;  puts  Gisgo  to  death,  228  ;  he 
governor  of  Tigranes,  i.  363.  treats  with  the  Carthaginians,  ^30  ; 

iSogdiana,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.       he  is  seized  and  hanged,  ib. 

30 ;  Alexander  makes  binvself  mas-  Spithridates,  officer  of  Artaxerxes, 
ter  of  it,  iii.  169 ;  revolt  against  goes  over  to  Agesilaus,  and  does 
that  prince,  ib. ;  great  courage  of  him  great  services,  ii.  284  ;  but  of- 
30  young  Sogdian  prisoners  con-  fended  at  the  severity  of  Herippidas, 
demned  to  die,  but  pardoned,  iii.  retires  to  Sardis«  ib. 
174.  Stadium,  Greek  and  Roman  furlong,  i. 

Sogdianus,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes       56. 

Longiraanus,  kills   Xerxes  II.  and  Stater,   ancient  coin ;  its   value,    ii. 

reigns  in  his  stead,  ii.  151 ;  puts       131. 

Bogorazus  to  death,  ib.  $  but  is  de-  Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  MnemoD  ; 
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her  revenge   for  the  death  of  her 

brother    Tcriteuchnies,     ii.    234 ; 

poisoned  by  Parisatis,  270. 
Statira,   wife  of  Darius,  prisoner  to 

Alexander,    iii.     IQS  ;    ber  de«|tb, 

132. 
Siatira,  daughter   of  Darius,  marries 


and   sends   it  to  Ronae,  lb.  ;    Ub 

death,  377. 

Syphax,  king 

Humans,  t. 

siaissa,  281 


of  Numidia,  joins  tbe 
280  ;  defeated  bj  Ha- 
manies  Sophooisba^ 
and  goes  over  to  the  Cartbagnilaiis, 
ib. ;  taken  prisoner  by  Scipto.  ib. 


Alexander,  iii.  21 2;  she  is  murdered  Syracuse,  city  of  Sicily  ;  its  foanda- 


by  the  intrigues  of  Koxana,  247. 

Suffetes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.   174. 

Sulpitius  (P.),  Roman  pnetor,  is  sent 
against  Philip,  iii.  485  ;  different 
actions  of  Sulpitius  in  Macedonia, 
487  ;  goes  as  consul  into  Macedo- 
nia, 518  ;  gains  a  great  victory 
over  Philip,  522. 

jBulpitius  Oailus,  tribune  in  the  army 
against  Perseus,  foretels  an  eclips^ 
to  the  troop,  iv.  173;  he  is  com- 
missioned to  inspect  secretly  into 
the  conduct  of  Eumenes  and  Anti- 
ochus,  198  ;  but  acts  Very  umvpr- 
'Ibily,  ib. 

Sureda,  general  of  the  Parthians,  gains 

•  a  great  victory  over  Crassus,  iv. 

300  ;  Orodes,  jealous  of  his  glory, 

puts  him  to  death,  309  ;  his  praise, 

lb. 

Surveying  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
i.  137. 

Sybaris,  city  of  Great  Greece,  li.  120 ; 
its  luxury  and  effeminacy,  ib. ;  to- 
tal ruin,  ib. 

Sylla  serves  under  Marias  in  quality 
of  qusestor,  i.  308;  that  general 
sends  him  to  Bocchus  to  receive  Ju- 
gurtba  from  htm,  ib.  ;  be  causes  a 
ring  to  be  made  with  that  actioq 
represented  on  it,  which  he  used 
ever  as  his  seal,  ib. ;  he  re-establish- 
es Ariobareanes  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  iv.  S62  ;  be  is  charg- 
ed with  the  war  against  Mithridates 
366  ;  he  besieges  Athens,  ib.  ;  and 


tioo,  ii.  168  ;  description  of  ihat 
city,  178  ;  history  of  Syracuw  to 
the  reign  of  Gelon,  110  ;  of  Hiero 
I.  ll4;of  Thrasybdus,  117;  siege 
of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  184; 
the  city  is  reduced  to  extremities, 
186  ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippuscbao- 
ges  the  face  of  a^ir<9,  187  ;  the  Sy- 
racusans  make  themselves  masteis 
of  the  Athenian  army,  and  put  the 
two  generals  to  death,  202  ;  Diony- 
sius  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, 393;  ineffectual  attempts  of 
the  Syracusans  against  him,  395 ; 
pionysius  the  younger  succeeds  bis 
father,  216  ;  Dionexpeb  him,  429; 
horrible  ingratitude  of  the  Syracu- 
sans to  Dion,  430  ;  Dionystus  the 
younger  ire-ascends  the  throne,  44 1; 
Syracuse  implores  the  aid  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  send  them  Time- 
)eon,  442  ;  that  genera)  reinstates 
the  liberty  of  the  city,  446  ;  Aga- 
thocles  usurps  supreme  authority  at 
Syracuse,  i.  203;  after  the  death  of 
that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovers  its 
liberty,  iv.  356  ;  it  calls  in  the  aid 
of  Pyrrhus  against  tlie  Carthagini- 
ans, i.  210  ;  it  chooses  Hiero  IL 
king,  iv.  324;  mildfness  of  his  reign, 
327  ;  Hierpnymus  succeeds  Hiero, 
335 ;  trotibles  at  Syracuse  after  the 
death  of  Hieronymus,  339  ;  Syra- 
cuse besieged  and  taken  by  Marcel- 
lus,  543  ;  reflections  upon  the 
government  and  character  of  the 
Syracusans,  356. 


takes  it,  369  ;  he   is  victorious  in  Syria  in  Asia,  i.  31  ;  reduced  into  a 

three  great  battles  against  the  gene-       Roman  province,  iv.  403. 

ral  of  Mithridates,   372,  kc. ;  he  Sysigambis,  mother  of  Darius,  taken 


has  itn  interview  with  that  prince, 
and  grants  him  peace,  375  ;  he 
inarcbes  against  Fimbria,  ib.  ;  be 
goes  to  Athens,  seizes  its  library ,_ 


prisoner  by  Alexander  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  iii.  100;  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  dies  witl^ 
grief,  226. 


T 

TACHOS  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  ii.  496  ;  he  raises  troops  to  defend 
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kfmself  against  the  king  of  Persia* 
jb. ;  he  obtains  troops  from  the  La- 
cedsemoniaos,  who  sre  comonaQded 
by .  Agesilaus,  ib. ;  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  Agesilaus,  be  quit^ 
£gypt,  and  retires  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  447  ;  Artaxenes  pardons 
him,  and  gives  him  the  command  of 
his  troops  against  the  rebels,  ib. 

Tarentum,  cilj  of  Italy  ;  the  Tar^n* 
tines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid 
against  the  Romans,  iii.  359  ;  that 
prince  leaves  a  garrison  in  their 
city,  371, 

Tegsa,  city  of  Arcadia,  i.  470  ;  war 
between  it  and  Mantinea,  ii.  484. 

Teriteucbmes,  brother  of  Statira,  wife 
of  Artaxerxes,  marries  Hamestris, 
daughter  of  Darius,  III.  ii.  235  ; 
tragical  history  of  Teriteuchmes,  ib. 

Tenta,  after  t)ie  death  of  Agron 
her  hasband,  prince  of  Ulyrium* 
reigns  in  his  stead,  iii.  412 ;  her 
gross  insult  on  the  Romans  in  the 
person  of  their  ambassadors,  ib. ;  she 
is  obliged  to  demand  peace  of  them, 
and  obtains  it,  ib. 

ThaJesof  Miletus,  philosopher,  i.  497; 
founder  the  Ionic  sect,  516. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
comes  to  visit  Alexander,  iii.  159. 

Thasiis,  island  in  Thrace,  revolts  a- 
gainst  the  Athenians,  ii.  77  ;  Cimon 
reduces  it,  ib. 

Theatre  ;  description  of  the  theatre  of 
the  ancients,  i.  79. 

Thebais,  part  of  Egypt,  i.  109. 

Thebes,  city  of  Boeotia  in  Greece ;  the 
Thebans,  besiege  PiatsBi|f,  ii.  125  ; 
defeat  the  Athenians  neir  Delium, 
156 ;  they  give  refuge  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  fled  after  the  taking  of 
their  city  by  Lysander,  239  ;  they 
enter  into  a  league  against  the  La- 
cedemonians, 286  ;  their  valour  at 
tthe  battle  of  Cheronaia,  289  ;  they 
are  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  An- 
takides  to  give  the  cities  of  Boeotia 
their  liberty,  453  ;  Thebes  falls  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Lacedssmonians, 
455  ;  Pelopidas  reinstates  its  lib- 
erty, 461  ;  the  Thebans  gain  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  Lacedee^ 
monians*  near  Terf  ra,  465  ;  they 
^stroyPiat»aandTbespiae,ib.;  they 


defeat  the  Lacedspmonians,  and  put 
them  to  flight  at  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  469  ;  they  ravage  Laconia,  and 
advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  472 ; 
they  send  Pelopidas  to  the  court  of 
Persia  to  gain  its  friendship,  475  ; 
they  make  Alexander,  tyrant  cS 
Phene,  submit,  478. 

The  Thebans  make  a  second  attempt 
against  Sparta,  ii.  484 ;  and  gain 
the  battle  of  Mantinsa,  487  ;  &y 
aid  Artabasus  against  the  king  of 
Persia,  504 ;  call  in  Philip  against 

,  the  PhocB*ans,  iii.  30 ;  the  Thebans, 
Messenians,  and  Argives,  enter  in- 
to an  alliance  with  Philip  to  attack 
Peloponnesus,  37  ;  the  Thebans  join 
the  Athenians,  against  Philip,  50  ; 
defeated  near  Cheronsa,  52  ,  Phi* 
lip  puts  a  garrison  into  their  city» 
ib.  ;  and  the  Thebans,  after  hia 
death  put  part  of  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  74 ;  for  which  Alexander  de- 
stroys their  city,  76  ;  restored  by 
Cassander,  iii.  281 ;  make  an  alU^ 
ance  with  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, iv.  144  ;  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  Romans,  154  ;  Sylla 
deprives  them  of  half  of  their  ter- 
ritory, 374. 

Tbemiistocles,  Athenian,  distinguishes^ 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Marathon^ 
i.  550  ;  he  removes  £picydes  from 
the  commapd,  and  causes  himself  to 
be  elected  general  in  his  stead,  ii* 
23  ;  supports  the  decree  to  recal 
Aristides,  ib. ;  resigns  the  command 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
determines  the  Athenians  t%  aban- 
don their  city,  31  ;  and  the  Greeks 
to  fight  in  the  strait  of  Salamin,  33  ; 
the  prize  of  wisdom  decreed  to  him 
aft^r  the  victory  at  Salamin,  37  ;  be 
reinstates  the  works  of  Athens,  and 
fortifies  the  Piraeus,  53  ;  black  de- 
sign which  he  conceives  for  sup- 
planting the  Lacedssmonians,  54  ; 
he  is  banished  Athens,  59  ;  the  A- 
tbenians  and  Lacedaemonians  uni- 
ting against  him  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  he 
takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  60  ;  he 
retires  to  Artaxerxes,  70  ;  his  great 
credit  with  that  prince,  73 ;  he  kills 
himself,  78  j  character  of  TbemiW 
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tocles,  79,  &c. ;  his  great  modera-      ezaoder  of  Pbers,  481  ;  Pdopida* 
tion  on  many  occasions,  ib.  deli«rers  ihem  trcQi  bis  powei,  ib.  ; 

Tbeodotus,  governor  of  Bactriana,  re-      tbey  have  recourse  to  Philip  againflt 
▼olts   against  Antiocbus,  and  geto      their  tyrants,   iii.  23  ;  that  prince 
himself  declared  king,  iii.  388  ;  he      delivers  them,  ib. 
dies,  400.  Thirty  ;  council  of  thirty  established 

Theodotus,  son  ofthe  former,  succeeds  at  Lacedtcmon,  i.  482;  thirty  Ij- 
his  father,  and  makes  a  league  with  rants  established  at  Athens  by  Lj- 
Arsaces,  iii.  400.  Sander,   ii.   230 ;    cruelties   which 

Theodotus,  -Etolian,  governor  of  C(e-  they  commit  in  that  city,  238  ; 
losyria  for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  a-  Thrasybulus  drives  them  out  of 
gainst  Antiochus,  whom  he  obliges  Athens,  240 ;  they  endeavour  to  re* 
to  retire,  iii.  448  ;  he  is  accused,  instate  themselves,  and  are  all  put 
and  obliged  to  go  to  the  court  of  to  the  sword,  ib. 
Egypt  to  give  an  account  of  his  Thrace,  province  of  Europe^  i.  542. 
conduct,  462  ;  in  resentment  for  Thrasybulus,  brother  of  Geloo*  reigns 
that  affront  he  declares  for  Antio-  at  Syracuse  after  Hiero's  death,  ii. 
jchuSy  and  puts  the  cities  of  Tyre  H7;  but  is  dethroned  forhiscniel- 
and  Ptolemais  into  bis  hands,  453  ;       iy^  ib. 

enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Thrasibulus,  general  of  the  Atheoiaoay 
night  with  design  to  kill  him,  455  ;  ii.  200;  causes  AJcibiades  to  be  de* 
but  fails  and  escapes  to  his  camp,  ib.      .posed,  218 ;  be  quits  Athens,  to  a- 

Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  estab-  toid  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  ty- 
lishes  the  ephorr,  i.  482 ;  commands  rants,  239;  whom  he  expells  from  that 
against  the  Argives,  90 ;  and  a-  city,  and  reinstates  its  liberty,  240. 
gainst  the  Messenians,  92 ;  be  is  Thucydides,  Greek  historian,  eent  to 
defeated,  and  put  to  death,  by  A-  the  aid  of  Ampbipolis,  ii.  155;  he 
ristomes,  94.  is  banisbed  for  sufftiring  that  city  to 

Theramenes,  Athenian  general,  charg-      he  taken,  156. 

ed  with  the  care  of  burying  the  dead  Thurium,  city  ^f  Sicily ;  its  ibuDda- 
afler  the  battle  of  the  Arginusx,  ii.  tion,  ii.  120. 
222  ;  not  being  able  to  execute  that  Tiglath-Pilezer,  king  of  NiDeveh,aidt 
order,  he  makes  the  other  generals  Ahaz  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
tesponsiblo  for  it,  and  accuses  them  Israel,  i.  326. 
at  Athens,  223  ;  be  is  deputed  to  Tigranes,  sou  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Lysander  during  the  siege  of  Ath-  Armenia,  released  by  the  Parthiaos, 
ens,  230  ;  opposes  the  violence  of  and  placed  upon  the  throne,  iv.  267; 
his  colleagues,  and  draws  tlieir  ha-  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria,  269 ; 
tred  upon  himself,  238^  accused  by  marries  Cleopatra,  daogbter  of  Mi- 
Critas,  and  put  to  death,  239.  thridates,  362.;    invades  the  king- 

Thermae,  capital  of  ^tolia,  taken  by  dom  of  Cappadocia,  ib. ;  gives  Mi- 
surprise  and  ravaged  by  Philip,  iii.  thridates  refuge,  384 ;  the  Romant 
473.  declare  war  against  him,  386  ;  de- 

Thermopylse,  pass  of  mount  (Eta,  in  feated  by  Lucullus,  390  ;  be  raises 
Thessaly,  ii.  25.  new  troops  in  concert  with  Mithrida- 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  476  ;  dies  tes,  391  ;  is  defeated  a  second  time, 
in  the  island  of  Scyros,  whither  he  893;  Pompey  marches  against  him, 
had  been  obliged  to  fly,  ii.  74  ;  Ci^  and  finds  him  at  war  with  his  soo, 
mon  brings*  his  bones  to  Athens,  ib.      400  ;  Tigranes  submits  bis  person 

Thespis,  Greek  poet,  considered  as  and  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pom- 
the  inventor  of  tragedy,  i.  516.  pey,  402  ;  who  leaves  him  part  of 

Thessaly,   provinc'e    of   the    ancient      his  dominions,  403. 

Greece,  i.471;  the  Thessalians  sub-  Tigranes,  tbe  former's  son,  makes  war 
rait  to  Xerxes,  ii.  25  ;  they  implore  with  his  father,  iv.  400;  put  bim- 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  Al-      self  under  the  prote«lioD<rfPoinpey» 
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ib.;  but  not  complying  with  his  de- 
cree,  be  endeavours   to  fly,  401  ; 
Pompej  r«6erves  him  for  bis  tri* 
umpb,  ib. 
Timoleon,    Corinthian,  sacrifices  his 


accompanies  Artaxerxes  in  that 
prince's  expedition  against  the  Ca- 
duceans,  ib.  ;  bis  stratagem  for 
making  that  people  return  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Persians,  303. 


brother  Timophanes  to  his  country,  Tissapbernes,   Persian  of  quality,  is 

appointed  by  Darius  to  reduce  Pi- 
suthenes,  governor  of  Lydia,  ii.  153f 
he  effects  it,  and  has  the  govern- 
ment of  Lydia  for  bis  reward,  ib.  ; 
he  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  flattery  of  Alcibiades,  and  gives 
himself  up  entirely  to  him^  2Q5  ; 
be  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  .207  ;  he  causes  Alci- 
biades to  be  seized,  and  sent  prison- 
er to  Sardis,  211  ;  he  commands  in 
the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemop  at 
the  battle  of  Cupaxa,  and  distin- 
guishes himself  in  it,  249,  251 ;  he 
takes  upon  him  tq  re-conduct  the 
Greeks  into  their  own  country,  257  ; 
be  seizes  Clearchus  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  sendfr 
them  to  Artaxerxes,  258 ;  he  joins 
Pharnabasus  to  oppose  the  enter- 
prises of  Dercyllidas,  273 ;  he  sends 
to  command  Agesilaus  to  quit  A^ia, 
and  to  declare  war  against  him  in 
case  of  refusal,  281 ;  he  is  defeated 
near  Sardis,  282 ;  he  is  treache- 
rously accused,  ib. ;  Artaxerxes  puts 
him  to  death,  ibw ;  character  of  Tis- 
sapbernes, ib. 


II.  442  ;  be  is  sent  to  the  aid  of  Sy- 
racuse, ib. ;  r.  201  ;  he  eludes  the 
vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians  by  a 
wise  stratagem,  ii.  444 ;  gains  an 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  Icetes,  near  the  city  of  Adra- 
son,  445;  he  enters  Syracuse,  ib.  ; 
Dionysius  surrenders  himself  to  him, 
rb,  ;  Timoleon  sends  him  to  Cor- 
inth, ib.  'y  be  gains  several  victories 
over  the  Carthaginians,  ib.  &c. ;  he 
re-establishes  the  liberty  of  Syra- 
cuse, ^nd  institutes  wise  laws  there, 
446 ;  he  Irees  the  other  cities  of 
Jicily  from  the  tyranny,  449 ;  he 
gains  a  great  victory  oyer  the  Car- 
Biagioians,  ib. ;  he  is  accused  and 
cited  to  answer,  ib. ;  be  quits  his 
authority,  and  passes  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  retirement,  450 ;  he  dies  in 
it,  ib.  ;  great  honours  rendered  his 
memory,  ib.  ;  his  praise,  ib. 
Timotheus,  sqn  of  Conon,  is  sent  by 
tbe  Athenians  to  aid  the  Thebans, 
ii.  464 ;  he  ravages  the  coasts  of  La- 
cpnia,  and  makes  himself  master  of 
Corcyra,  ib. ;  he  il^  employed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  against 


the  allies,  506  ;  he  is  accused  by  Tunis,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Regulos, 


Chares,  and  dies  at  Cbalcis^,  507  ; 
his  praise,  ib. 

Timotheus,  general  of  Antiochus  E- 
piphanes,  is  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, iv.  125  ;  he  is  defeated  a 
second  time  by  the  same  captain  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eup^tor,  228. 

Tiribasus,  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  determines  that  prince  not  to 
fly  before  his  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  248; 
he  commands  the  fleet  of  Artaxerx- 


1.  215 ;  the  revolted  mercenaries 
make  it  their  place  of  arms,  226. 
Tyre,  city  of  Ph<Bnicia;  its  founda- 
tion, iii.  107  ;  Tyre  besieged  and 
taken  by  Nabucodonosor,  i.  332  ; 
Darius  reinstates  it.  in  its  ancient 
privileges,  546  ;  Tyre  besieged 
and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  114  ; 
then  by  Antigonus,  290  ;  accom- 
plishment of  th^  different  prophecies 
concerning  Tyre,  116. 


es  against  Evagoras,  and  besieges  Tyrtaeus,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  A- 


that  prince  in  Salamin,  298  ;  he  is 
falsely  accused  by  Oronte^,  and  car- 
ried to  the  court  in  chains,  299 ; 
trial  of  Tiribasus,  3(^ ;  the  king 
discovers  his  innocence,  and  restores 
him  to  his  favour,  ib.  ;  Tiribasus, 


thenians  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
command  them,  i.  96  ;  whose  cour- 
age he  revives,  and  occasions  their 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Mes- 
aenians,  ib. ;  made  citizen  of  Spar- 
ta, ib. ;  character  of  his  poetry,  ib^^ 


VARRO  (C.  Terentius,)  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  i.  255. 
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Ucboreus,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  Mem-  Urania,  divinity  of  tlie  Cartibagiiiia[kJ!i 

phis,  i.  147.  :    i.  171. 

Ventidius,  Roman  soldier,  rises  to  the  Utica,  citj  of  Africa,  jdtos  the  revclt- 
.  highest  "dignities  by  his  noerit,  iv.       ed  mercenaries,  i.  229  ;  ieduced  t9 

311 ;  he  revenges  the  disgrace  of      surrender  at  discretion,  230;  sdh 

the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Carrx,  .    mits  to  the  Romans,  286. 

and  defeats  the  Parthians  upon  sev-  Uxii,  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Per- 

eral  occasions,  312.  ,    sia,  iii.  147; 

WRESTLING ;  exercise  of  wrestling  among  the  ancienb,  i;  53. 


XANTHIPPUS,  Spaftah,  commands 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  217  ;  he  de- 
feats Reguids,  218;  retires,  and 
disappears  soon  a(\er,  ib. 

Xanthippas,  Athenian,  joined  in  com- 
mand with  Leutychides  king  of 
Sparta,  defeats  the  Persians  near 
Mjcale,  it.  49. 

Xenophon,  historian  and  philosopher  ; 
he  engages  iri  the  service  of  Cjrus 
the  younger,  ii.  246  ;  he  com- 
mands the  ten  thousand  after  the 
death  of  Clearchus,  and  brings  them 
back  into  their  own  country,  260  ; 
he  joins  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war  with  Tissapbemes  and  Pharna- 
basus,  ii.  271 ;  lie  acts  under  Age* 
silaus  at  the  liattie  of  Coronea,  290. 

Xerxes  1.  son  of  Darius,  is  elected 
king  of  Persia  iif  preference  to  his 
brother  Artabanes,  i.  564  ;  he  con- 
firms the  Jews  m  their  privileges, 
ii.  9;  he  re<luces  Egypt,  ib.  ;  he 

•  prepares  to  invade  Greece,  ib.  ;  be 
deh* berates  with  his  council  con- 
cerning that  expedition,  9;  wise 
apeech  of  Artabanes  to  him,  1 1  ; 
rage  of  Xerxes  upon  that  occasion, 
ib. ;  he  discovers  his  error,  and  con- 
fesses it  in  full  council,  ib. ;  the  war 
is  resolved,  13  ;  Xerxes  enters  into 


ihrcugh  mouni  Athos,  ii.  15 ;  bis  tet- 
ter to  that  nooUntain  upon  that  sub- 
ject, ib. ;  he  advances  to  Sardis,  ih. 
his  cruelty  to  Pytbius,  ib. ;  be 
marches  towards  the  Hellespont,  16; 
he  causes  the  sea  to  be  chastised  for 
having  brc^en  the  bridge  of  bdbts 
which  he  had  laid  over  it,  17;  be 
orders  a  second  to  be  built,  azid  pas- 
ses the  Hellespont  with  his  antyi 
18  ;  numbers  of  bis  forces,  ib. ; 
Demeratus  tells  him  freely  his 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  21 ; 
three  hundred  Spartans  dispute  the 
pHfm  of  Thennopyls?  with  Xerxes, 
27 ;  that  prince  in  bis  rage  causes 
the  dead  body  (^Leonidas  to  be  af- 
filed to  a  gibbet,  fb.  ;  he  takes  and 
burns  Athens,  33  ;  be  is  defeated 
at  Salamin,  36  ;  he  leaves  Mar- 
donius  in  Greece,  and  returns  pre- 
cipitately into  Asia,  ib. ;  violent 
passion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Masistus,  and  aAerwards 
for  Artainta,  that  princess*  daugh- 
ter, 50  ;  he  qaos^  Masistus  to  be 
put  to  des^th^  51  ;  he  gives  himself 
up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness, 
S5  ;  he  is  killed  by  Artabanus  cap- 
tain ofhrs  guards,  66  ;  character  of 
Xerxes,  ib. 


an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  Xerxes  II.  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
ib.  ;  i.  193  ;  he  begins  his  march, 
and  gives  order  for  cutting  a  way 

ZALEUCUS,  legislator  of  the  Locri- 
ans,  wisdoo)  of  his  laws,  ii.  122. 

Zancle,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  168.  See 
Messene. 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  de- 
feated by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  i. 
156. 

Zopyrus,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  him- 


king  of  Persia,  ii.  151 

ted  by  his  brotlier  Sogdianus,  ib. 

Mm 

self  to  regain  Babylon  for  bis  roas- 
ter, Darius,  i.  531 ;  he  makes  that 
prince  master  of  Babylon,  532 ;  bis 
reward  for  so  great  a  service,  ib. 

Zoroaster,  founder  oT  the  sect  of  ^ 
magi  among  the  Persians,  i.  456- 

Zoroaster,  another  reformer  of  ^ 
same  sect,  i.  457. 
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